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The Problem of Remunerating the Kolkhoz Worker 
i S. KABYSH 


f 


In the Bulletin for May 1962, Mr. Kabysh dealt with the subject of “Remuneration 
on the Collective Farms,” reviewing the various methods that had been tried out in 
previous years for remunerating the collective farmer for his work in the “communal 
sector,” discussing the extent of this remuneration and the reasons for its commonly low 
level, and finally describing the economic aspect of his work on his private plot. 


In the first part of the following article, Mr. Kabysh continues this subject with a 
discussion of the recent measure introducing pensions and allowances for kolkhoz 
workers, and concludes with a survey of the distribution of kolkhoz income, which brings 
the earlier article up to date. 


Pensions and Allowances for Kolkhoz Workers 


In July 1964, at a regular meeting of the USSR Supreme Soviet, Khrushchev 
delivered a’ report “On Measures for Fulfilling the Program of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union in the Sphere of Increasing the People’s Welfare,” 
in which he put up for discussion the draft of a law providing pensions and 
‚\allowances for kolkhoz workers and increasing the wages of workers “directly 
' serving the population.” 1 At the final session a “Law on Pensions and Allowances 
for Kolkhoz Members,” which went into effect on January 1, 1965, was passed— 
a reflection of the fact ‘that it was this particular question which had been given 
the greatest attention by Khrushchev and subsequent speakers.? This was rather 
surprising, since as recently as December 1963 ‘Khrushchev had stated at a 
plenary session of the Party Central Committee that pensions for the rural pop- 
ulation could not be introduced because of the country’s financial situation.? 
It is hardly likely that the brief intervening period could have brought any real 
„improvement, especially in view of the large amounts of foreign currency spent 
on grain purchases abroad. It is more probable that the hasty introduction of the 
pensions law was an attempt to alleviate the hardship suffered by kolkhoz workers 
as a result of the disastrous 1963 harvest and give them an incentive to work more 
efficiently during the coming-harvest. ‘ i 
In his speech, Khrushchev tried to convince the peasants that only under the 
Soviet regime, and particularly since he, Khrushchev, had come to power, had 





1 Pravda, July 14, 1964. 
` 2 Izsestia, July 16, 1964. 
3 Pravda, December 12, 1963. 
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serious attention been paid to their needs by the government and the people at 
large. He painted a gloomy picture of the peasant’s lot before the Revolution, 

` when, he said “the regime of the bourgeois and landowners trampled underfoot, 
oppressed and throttled the simple working man and cast him aside in his oldage.” 
He also condemned Stalin’s administration of agriculture, accusing him of having ` 

‚ grossly distorted Lenin’s policy of supporting the kolkhoz system by all possible 
means. Stalin, said Khrushchev, had not been interested in the kolkhozes’ welfare, 
only in getting as much out of them as possible. 


Khrushchev, also advocated the graduation of pensiors in accordance with 
the output of the kolkhozes. Pointing out that there were “numerous backward 
kolkhozes” in the country, some existing on bank credits which they were 
constantly, trying to have written off, he expressed the view that “the more a 
-kolkhoz produces and sells to the state per hectare of arable land... the higher 
the pensions of the kolkhoz workers should be,” and added: “All kolkhoz 
workers must be told frankly and openly that the pensions policy of the Soviet 
state will be aimed at rewarding those who work best, even in their old age.” 


In support of his views, Khrushchev compared two adjacent kolkhozes in 
the Odessa Oblast, namely the “Twenty-First Congress of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union,” which had been managed since its formation by Hero of 
Socialist Labor Posmitny, and the “Suvorov,” managed by a certain Sachkov. 
Although soil and climatic conditions for both were identical, the “Suvorov” 
kolkhoz produced considerably less grain, meat and othe- produce and had a 
smaller income per hectare than its neighbor. Khrushchev blamed this state of 
affairs entirely on the “Suvorov” kolkhoz workers, and asked: “Can one put the 
workers of these two kolkhozes on an absolutely equal footing as regards pen- 
sions? I think not, this would be unfair to the workers of the first kolkhoz.” 


Khrushchev failed, however, to give any definite examples of negligence on 
the part of the workers in the “backward” kolkhoz, and, more significantly, 
refrained from attaching any blame to the kolkhoz chairman. Khrushchev’s 
intention was to blame the rank-and-file kolkhoz workers for poor performance, 
in contrast to the view expressed in a Pravda leading article entitled “Take Care 
in Selecting and Training Cadres,” that state and collective farms are backward 
only because their leading functionaries lack initiative, are incapable of making 
proper use of state aid and scientific achievements and “do not know how to 
work with people.”4 The article mentioned that frequent replacement of kolkhoz 
functionaries was commonplace throughout the USSR, many backward kolkhozes . 
having had up to twelve different chairmen in ten years. Writing at about the 

, time the Supreme Soviet was discussing the question, V. Ovechkin, an authority 
on kolkhoz affairs, exclaimed: , 


“It’s quite simply a question of chairmen. Find good chairmen for the backward 
kolkhozes and things will be all right. It doesn’t matter if we have professors, 





4 Ibid., November 19, 1963. 


doctors of economic sciences in all departments of the raion Party committees and 
soviets — the position will not improve as long as we have bunglers and drunkards 
in the kolkhozes.5 


Though numerous facts lend credence to the contention that muddleheaded, 
unskillful and thoughtless management of collective farms has done great damage 
‘to Soviet agriculture, Khrushchev side-stepped the issue by retorting that the 
members of a collective farm should replace an inefficient chairman by a mote 
capable man. In practice, however, despite the fact that a kolkhoz is formally 
considered to be a non-state cooperative organization, its members cannot elect 
a chairman, or take other measures calculated to bring benefit to the farm, on 
their own account, being obliged to follow the instructions and recommendations 
of the Party, which are as binding for them as for other Soviet organizations. 
Clearly, the ordinary kolkhoz worker cannot be held responsible for incompetent 
management by those forced on the kolkhoz by the Party. 


Khrushchev also failed to take into account the effect of natural and economic 
conditions on a kolkhoz’s prosperity, even though this topic has been dealt with 
in some detail in the Soviet press. /zvestia, for example, compared the economic 
performance of two adjacent kolkhozes in Kirghizia, the “Krasny Oktyabr” and 
the “Karl Marx,” both with about 40,000 hectares of land and having sugar beet, 
wheat and corn as their main crops.® Both sold their produce to the state at 
identical prices and paid income tax to the tune of about 12.5 percent of their 
gross income. However, in 1963 the “Karl Marx” kolkhoz paid far less (1 ruble 
61 kopeks) per work-day unit than the “Krasny Oktyabr” (3 rubles 71 kopeks), 
and also delivered far less produce to the state. To find out why this should be 
so, a commission consisting of two Jzvestia correspondents and a qualified econo- 
mist from an agricultural institute was sent down to the two farms. The com- 
mission found that the “Karl Marx” kolkhoz was handicapped by more unfavor- 
able natural conditions: the soil was heavy, clayey and mixed with pebbles, and 
in order to obtain a good crop of sugar beet, for example, watering and weeding 
had to be carried out twice as often as in the neighboring kolkhoz. In conclusion, 
the commission commented: 


Kolkhozes enjoying particularly favorable conditions are able to keep not only 
the income created by their own labor but also the differential rent, that is, the income 
created by nature'and a superiority in technical equipment.’ 

According to Khrushchev, such handicapped kolkhozes would have to be 
content with lower pensions. 
/ * 
The new pensions law proy Hes old-age and invalids’ pensions for kolkhoz 
members, disability pensions dependents of deceased kolkhoz members and 
maternity allowances for the women members. The pensions and allowances are 





5 Nowy mir, 1964, No. 6, p. 213. 
© Tzvestia, February 9, 1964. 
7 Ibid. 
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to be paid out from a central monetary fund formed from annual deductions from .' 
the kolkhozes’ income and allocations from the state budget. # “a 


As Khrushchev said at the Supreme Soviet meeting, about 6,500,000 kolkhoz 
workers would be entitled to pensions. The scheme is estimated to cost around * 
1,300,000,000—1,400,000,000 rubles annually, giving an average pension of. 
roughly 18 rubles per month. As the first step in building up the central fund,- | 
two percent, or 350,000,000 rubles, is to be deducted from the gross income of 
all kolkhozes in 1964. Deductions in subsequent years are to, be of the order of 
3—4 percent, but this is to be decided by a special commission elected by the 
Supreme Soviet.® It is, perhaps, significant that there is no reference, either in 
Khrushchev’s report or in the pensions law itself, to the size of the state budget 
allocations, and it is quite possible that the commission will recommend that the 
central fund be formed almost exclusively from-deductions from the kolkhozes’ 
gross income in view of Khrushchev’s threat that, - | 


... kolkhoz workers who, in the view of the kolkhoz admunistration or the general 
assembly- [of all the members of the kolkhoz] have shown a negligent attitude 
toward work in the communal economy. will be awarded either reduced pensions 
or else none at all. 


To be sure, this ominous warning was not reflected in the law itself, which 
suggests that Khrushchev met with a certain amount of resistance on this point, , 
but the pension rights of the kolkhoz workers may well be restricted in the 
instructions on how they are to be calculated. l 


At the Supreme Soviet meeting, Khrushchev declared, not without feeling: 


In the fight to build Communism in our country, the glorious agricultural wor- 
kers are marching hand in hand with the heroic working class. Our Party can 
be justly proud of having educated the new peasant, introduced him to creative 
collective labor, armed him with knowledge and technical equipment and imbued 
him with a deep sense of public duty. And today this new peasant stands before the 
world as an inspired reformer, as a fighter for the great cause of Lenin. 


One would think that after this glowing tribute the Soviet kolkhoz worker 
would be placed on an equal footing with the city, i.e. white-collar and industrial, 
worker, at least as regards pensions. The new pensions law, however, although 
providing the kolkhoz workers and their families with a measure of social security, 
albeit 35 years after the-abolition of private land ownership, still treats them as 
second-class “builders of Communism.” Thus, the pensionable age for a male 
kolkhoz worker is 65 and for a female worker 60, whereas in. the case of state farm _ 
and city workers it is 60 years for a man and 55 years for a woman. The minimum 
pension for a city worker is 30 rubles per month as against a mere 12 rubles for 
a kolkhoz worker. The old-age pension for a kolkhoz worker is 50 percent of, 
his former income insofar as it does not exceed 50 rubles per month, and 25 percent 
of the amount earned in-excess of this. There is no indication as to, whether the 
pension is to be based on the worker’s total earnings, both in money and in kind, 


® Ibid., July 16, 1964. 


or on his monetary earnings alone. .A city worker earning 35 rubles per month 
_ »teceives a pension of the same amount. Only kolkhoz workers falling under the 
‘first and second disability categories are eligible for invalids’ pensions, namely 
- 15 and 12 rubles per month, whereas city workers of all three categories are 
"eligible, the rates being 36 rubles, 28 rubles 50 kopeks and 21 rubles respectively. 
Invalid dependents of a deceased kolkhoz member are also eligible for a pension, 
` -the minimum rates being 15 rubles a month for three dependents, 12 rubles for 
two and 9 rubles for one, whereas for city workers the rates are respectively 30, 
23 and 16 rubles. Under the new law, kolkhoz workers do not qualify for mone- 
tary allowances in case of temporary unfitness for work, as city workers do. 
Women kolkhoz workers are, however, eligible for the same maternity allowances 
as their sisters in- the cities. The allowances extend to a period of 112 working 
„days, and are paid irrespectively of length of service.” 


On July 29, 1964, that is, a short time after the law on pensions for rank-and- 
file kolkhoz workers had been approved by the Supreme Soviet, /zvestia briefly 
announced that the Council of Ministers had adopted a resolution “On State 
Security and Social Insurance for Kolkhoz Chairmen, Specialists and Machine 
Operators.” The full text of this resolution—due to go into effect in October 
1964—was not published in the Soviet press, but according to the /zvestia an- 
nouncement those covered by the resolution ate to jr the same social security 
tights as city workers. 


Thus, as a result of the new pensions law, in itself a positive measure, the kol- 
khoz worker is now: even more underprivileged than before in comparison with 
the chairmen, specialists and machine operators, who receive a fixed monthly salary 
which, like their pensions, remains unaffected by such factors as low output and 
natural calamities. This does not apply to the ordinary kolkhoz worker, whose 
financial position is further described below in the course of surveying the manner 
in which the income of collective farms in the USSR is distributed. 


In the light of these facts, Khrushchev’s assurance at the Supreme Soviet 
meeting that the new pensions law would contribute to a “fresh surge of creative 
activity” among the peasantry must be regarded as somewhat optimistic. 


The Distribution of Kolkhoz Income 


The prevailing method of remunerating the work of collective farmers in 
the USSR is based on the fradoden, or work-day unit. As already pointed out in an 
earlier article in these columns,!° there was originally, that is to say, in the Model 
Statute for an Agricultural Artel ratified in its final form by the Council of People’s 
Commissars and the Party Central Committee in 1935, which still governs the life 
and work of Soviet collective farmers, no indication of the amount of labor 

` required by an artel from each of its members. Four years later, in 1939, a dectee 


87 Ibid. ; Kodeks zakonov o truds Belorusskoi ar (The Labor Code, of the Belorussian SSR), Minsk, 
1957, pp. 63-75. ` 
10 See Bulletin, 1962, No. 5, p. 25. 


of Party and government, citing the fact that “a certain section” of able-bodied 
kolkhozniks were putting inno more than about one-tenth of the work done by 
“the vast majority” of their colleagues, laid down minimum numbers of work-day 
units to be put in annually by each member of a collective farm, irrespective of 
sex, the numbers ranging from 60 to 100 according to the region in which the 
kolkhoz was situated.!! In 1956, these “zonal norms” or quotas were abolished 
by another Party and government decree, which conferred the tight to fix such 
_ quotas on the members of each artel as a body—on the “general assembly” of 
the artel members-who were to be guided by the labor requirements of the 
particular kolkhoz.1* In practice, the quotas tend to be higher in kolkhozes which 
concentrate on labor-consuming crops such as cotton, sugar beet, flax, corn ‘or 
potatoes, in kolkhozés which are insufficiently mechanized, and.ia those that are 
situated far from cities with their resources of manpower. 


Under the artel statute, the income of a kolkhoz, whether in the form of prod- 
uce of money, is normally distributed at the end of the year, after deliveries to 
the state have been effected (deliveries of livestock and dairy produce are made 
at the end of each quarter). 


Since 1961, state deliveries have been effected on the basis of contracts be- 
tween the state and the individual collective farm, in which the state orders the 
‘amount of produce it requires. As stressed in the Party Program, 


. the strict observance by collective farms and collective farm workers of their 
Scone obligations toward the state is the immutable principle behind their 
participation in the development of the entire national economy.!3 


Although, formally speaking, these contracts are concluded for periods of 
from two to five years and are broken down by years, in practice they are adjusted 
annually in accordance with the state purchasing plans. In other words, the 
purchasing plans are goverhed not by the contracts but by the planning authorities 
themselves. 14 


After they have delivered the obligatory amounts of grain to the state, the 
kolkhozes have immediately to lay in enough seed for the next sowing and a 
year’s supply of fodder, and in addition emergency reserves equal in amount to 
15 percent, of the main seed reserves and 15-20 percent of the main fodder 
reserves. At the same time, the kolkhozes have to determine their requirements Á 
of those crop seeds which they do not produce themselves. 


-At least two percent of the kolkhoz’s gross production is set aside for a special 
food reserve, which is drawn upon in the event of a poor harvest and also to 





11 N. D. Kazantsev and O. I. Tumanova (eds.), Sbornik dokumentos po zemelnomu zakonodatelstvu SSSR. 
i RSFSR, 1917—54 (A Collection of Documents on the Land Legislation of the USSR and the RSFSR, 
1917—54), Moscow, 1954, pp. 568—69. 
. 12 Pravda, March 10, 1956. 
13 T. L. Basyuk, Organizatsiya sotstalisticheskogo selskokboxyaistsennogo icici (The Organization 
- of Socialist Agricultural, Production), Moscow, 1962, p: 340. 
14 See Bulletin, 1961, No. 6, pp. 25—27. 


provide. for invalids, aged persons, persons temporarily unfit for work, the families 
of servicemen, and créches and open-air kindergartens. 

_ Fifteen percent of the gross yield of gtain, 5 percent of that of sunflower and 
15 percent of the amount of potatoes and other ‘vegetables actually delivered to 
the state is set aside as a remuneration for harvest workers. Further quantities 
of produce must be set aside for settling debts to tractor drivers, brigade leaders, 
accountants, plow operators and other skilled personnel.16 


The produce remaining after all these deductions have been made is then 
distributed among the members of the artel as payment for their labor in accord- 
ance with the number of work-day units they have put in. 


At'the end of the year, the kolkhozes- distribute their monetary income. The 

income tax levied by the state has priority. This is levied four times annually, the 

- final amount—40 percent of the total tax for the year—being due on December 1. 

The tax usually amounts to about 14 percent of the’ total income: it is levied, that 

is to say, not only on. agricultural produce, where its assessment is based on state 

' purchase prices, but.also on the income derived from auxiliary enterprises and 
any other sources.16 


This income tax, which is usually justified i in the Soviet press by the need for 
governmental control over kolkhoz incomes, is imposed irrespectively of a 
-kolkhoz’s profitability and for poor kolkhozes represents a considerable burden. 
In the numerous cases where.a kolkhoz sells its produce to the state at zonal 
prices below cost price it loses twice over, since-it not only has to sell at a loss 
` but also to pay the income tax on the produce. Moreover, whereas other cooper- 
ative and public organizations in the USSR normally pay income tax on their net 
profits, for some reason or other the kolkhozes have to pay tax on their gross 
income. The kolkhoz income tax must therefore be regarded as an arbitrary tax 
imposed on the kolkhozes for the use of the land. How it works out in practice 
: may be seen from the following table: 


Income Tax Paid by Kolkhoz Households iri 1960 , 
: Monetary Income Tax Tax per 


per Houschold . Ho old Work-Day Unit 
(Rubka) . ' Rubles) (Kopeks) 
RSFSR ........0. EEE. Nie 820.6 08 711 i 21.4 
Belorussian SSR ..........00000 a 424.8 N 35,5 13.3 
Uzbek SSR... . ec cece cece ceeeeees 1,4763 ‘158,9 39.5 
Turkmen SSR ..icccscccecceccsees 1,846.6 183.5 38.7 


SOURCE G. P. Kosyachenko (ed.), era dokbody kclkbawes I dufferentssehnye renta (The Monetary Income of Kolkhozes and 
the Differential Rent), Moscow, 1963, PP. 172-73. 
Compulsory state insurance is aaier drain on the kolkhozes’ monetary 
resources. It extends to all structures, tools and equipment (including transport), 
all produce (including ops and live and cond _stock), nurseries, etc., belonging 





16. Baya op. cit., pp. 338-42. l A 
18 G. G. Badiryan (ed.), Bhkonomika, organizatstya i planirovaniye selskokbozyaistvennogo prorzvodstva 
(The Economics, Organızation and Planning of Agricultural Production), Moscow, 1963, p. 428. 
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to the kolkhoz. Livestock kept for dairy, food and breeding purposes is insured 
from the age of six months, draft animals from the age of one year. Insurance 
against drought (the main scourge of Soviet agriculture) is not provided for such 
important crops as cereals, but only for fruit, wine and tea, which represent only 
a small fraction of the total agricultural output. Orchards and other plantations 
are not insured against natural calamities, nor is livestock against natural calamities 
and epizoötic diseases. The law on compulsory insurance is clearly aimed at 
extracting large sums'of money from the kolxhozes while providing as little 
coverage as possible. (According to official statistics, in the three-year period 
1960-62 the state insurance, organization Gosstrakh made a 26 percent profit on 
insurance -contributions.)!? The state does, at the same time, encourage the addi- 
tional voluntary insurance of crops, atiimals anc transport facilities. 


Each kolkhoz has a so-called “cumulative” or “indivisible” fund for the 
purchase of agricultural machinery, fertilizers, etc. Since the fund is built up from 
` annual deductions or allocations (otchisleniya) from the monetary income derived 
from the work of the kolkhozniks, it is, from the formal point of view, the : 
property of the artel. Kolkhoz workers do not, however, receive anything from 
this fund when they leave the artel, and if the kolkhoz is turned into a sovkhoz, 
the fund and all property acquired by it become state property. 


The funds were kept within the limits required until 1958, when a decree, 
“On the Further Development of the Kolkhoz System and the Reorganization 
of the Machine and Tractor Stations,” passed by the Party Central Committee 
and the Council of Ministers “recommended” the kolkhozes to 


. increase deductions from monetary income for the indivisible funds in order to 
secure a further increase in communal un in Kolkos and in the construction 
of schools, hospitals, boarding schools, roads . 


As a résult, sums allocated during the year to indivisible funds had risen by 
1960 to a total of 3,200,000,000 rubles, or 24 percent of the entire monetary 
income of the kolkhozes, and amounted to 99.3 rubles for each kolkhoz worker, 
which may be compared with 46.9 rubles in 1957.19 In 1962, the indivisible funds 
totaled 28,400,000,000 rubles, an average of 717,000 rubles per kolkhoz.?° In 
many kolkhozes, the ambition of Party functionaries to amass vast indivisible 
funds itrespectively of the. kolkhoz’s income resulted in ' ‘reduced rates of 
remuneration. 


Besides these legally RN taxes and deductions, the state has various 
other methods of drawing on the resources of the kolkhozes, the most important 
probably being the so-called “socialist obligations.” Under this en Party 
— i } 

17 Kommunist, 1964, No. 2, p. 55. 

18 Tzyestia, April 20, 1958. 

19 G, P. Kosyachenko (ed.), Denezbnye dokbody kolkbozov i differentsialnaya rensa (The Monetary 
Income of Kolkhozes and the Differential Rent), Moscow, 1963, p. 200. 

20 Narodnoye kbozyaistso SSSR » 1962 godu : Statistichesky yexbegodnik (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1962: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1963, p. 332. ° 
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functionaries take on obligations in the name of a kolkhoz, raion; oblast or even 
an entire Union republic to deliver amounts of agricultural produce to the state 
in excess of the plan. In most cases, they fail to take into account the economic 
‘situation of the kolkhoz, etc., concerned and care little for whether the kolkhoz 
‚ workers are justly remunerated for their efforts, being motivated largely by a 
desire to win the praise of their superiors. These “socialist obligations” are 
frequently popularized in the Soviet press as demonstrations of patriotism. ?1 


A good example of the lengths to which these socialist obligations can go 
occurred in the Ryazan Oblast in 1959, when the local Party committee promised 
in the name of the farmers to deliver three times as much meat to the state as 
planned, namely 150,000 tons instead of 50,000. Khrushchev himself lavished 
praise on all those concerned when this obligation was fulfilled, while admitting 
that there had been “skeptics who did not believe in the creative forces of the 
people of Ryazan.” 22 However, to this day the oblast has not been able to restore 
the livestock population to its former level. 


Socialist obligations are frequently undertaken and fulfilled during ‘harvest 
time. In 1963, notorious for its bad harvest, the secretary of the Stavropol Krai 
Committee reported to Khrushchev that the farmers had sold to the state over 
- 170,000,000 poods (1 pood = 16.38 kilograms) of grain, i.e., 43,000,000 poods 
in excess of the plan.** Not to be outdone, his colleague in Krasnodar reported 
to Khrushchev-two weeks later that his farmers had sold 201,000,000 poods of 
grain to the state, or 51,000,000 poods in excess of the plan.?4 Since the harvest 
in the Northern Caucasus was also mediocre in that year, these extra deliveries 
must certairily have had an adverse effect on the monetary value of the work-day 
unit, 

The state also exploits the kolkhozes by forcing them to sell their agricultural 
produce at zonal prices which are often below the cost price. In the “Druzhba” 
kolkhoz in the Chuvash ASSR, the prime cost of meat is 172 rubles 70 kopeks 
per 100 kilograms, but the state purchase price is a mere 68 rubles 53 kopeks. 
Other kolkhozes in the republic have to bear a similar burden.?5 

The kolkhozes also have to contend with the high prices charged by “Soyuz- 
selkhoztekhnika,” the state organization which has a monopoly over the sale to 
‘ kolkhozes and also repair of agricultural machinery, the sale of spare parts, gaso- 
line, mineral fertilizers, etc. Examples of the difficulties with which collective 
farms have to cope in this respect have already been given in these columns. ?é 

Price discrimination against the kolkhozes'is a part of Party policy. Speaking 
- at a plenary session of the Party Central Committee in 1958, Khrushchev said: 





21 See also V. Kungurtsev, “Strained Grain Production Targets for 1961,” Bulletin, 1961, No. 8. 
22 Pravda, December 29, 1959. 

23 Selskaya zbizn, October 17, 1963. 

24 Thid., November 3, 1963. : 

15 Ekonomika selskogo kbozyaistea, 1964, No. 3, p. 64. 

28 See Bulletin, 1962, No. 5, p. 29. 


It must not be forgotten that the agricultural price slice 1s intended not only 
to expand reproduction in thé kolkhozes but also to create certain accumulations 
for building up the capacities of industry, particularly heavy industry as a leading 
force in the national economy, and this is pomediing which concerns the kolkhoz: 
workers themselves.?? 


A tendency produced by all these factors combined has ech to sabes rates 
of remuneration on collective. farms, particularly on the poorer ones whose 
system of remuneration in any case is unstable and inefficiently organized. This | 
category is still very large. In the Kaluga Oblast, for example, only-a few of the 
367 kolkhozes have reduced their system of remuneration to ‘order. On the rest, 
the rate of payment per work-day unit-is not only low but there are sometimes 
delays of one or two years before payment actually takes place. 38 In 1963, there 
were kolkhozes in the oblast where the rate per work-day unit was a-mere 10 - 
kopeks.®® In Lithuania, 30 kopeks and one kilogram of grain! per work-day unit . 
is considered a substantial remuneration.?° A special investigation revealed that 
the proportion of poorly-paying kolkhozes in thé Ukraine rose from 10 percent 
in 1957 to 32 percent in 1961.81 Moreover, kolkhoz workers frequently derive 
no benefit from an increase in labor productivity. One official source stated: 


Although in 1961 labor productivity was 25 percent higher than in 1958 ın the . 
kolkhozes of the RSFSR and 17 percent higher in the Uzbek SSR, labor remunera- 
tion remained at virtually the 1958 level, while in the kolkhozes of the Moldavian’ 
and Kirghiz SSR’s the level of payment actually dropped despite i increases in labor 
productivity of 20 and 10 percent respectively.?* 


. Low rates of pay are the primary reason why kolkhoz workers ténd to work 
mote on their private plots than on the kolkhoz, and why the more able-bodied 
and enterprising among them leave for the cities. Far-reaching attempts have. 
been made to improve the situation by introducing new methods of payment 
enabling the work performance to be more accurately determined and so provid- 
ing the workers with an incentive to work more for the kolkhoz. We have already 
given an account of the various systems that were tried out on varying scales and 
with varying degrees of success, over a period of several years beginning in 1953. 
A feature common to all of them was the attempt to alleviate the hardship caused 
by the necessity, under the original system, of having to wait until the end of . 
the season before receiving most of the income for the year: at first, certain isolated 
monetary advances were conceded, which later became quarterly or monthly, 
to be paid in.money or in kind, in some cases guaranteed, in others not. Finally, 
the radical experiment was tried of abandoning the work-day ‘unit and replacing ~ 
it with monthly wages paid entirely in cash. These latter methods, however, 





27 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1963, No. 35 (Supplement), p. 7. 
28 Selskaya zbiza, July 19, 1963. 

20 Ekonomika selskogo kbozyaistva, 1964, No. 2, p. 26. 

30 Izeestia, June 16, 1964. 

31 Ehonomika selskogo kbozyaisisa, 1963, No. 4, pp. 20—21. 
32 Thid., 1963, No. 1, p. 9. 
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involved both kolkhoz and kolkhoznik in well-nigh insuperable difficulties: 
as a result of taxes, deductions and the low prices paid:for state purchases, many 
kolkhozes were not in a position to pay their members monthly, while the rural 
trade network, which does not normally stock staple foodstuffs, could not cope 
with the sudden increase in custom from the collective farmers, who wete there- 
fore compelled to rely on their privately-grown produce. This in turn cut back 
the flow of produce to the kolkhoz markets and hence affected supplies to the 
urban population.?® As a result, all-money payments and monthly monetary 
advances have largely been abandoned. According to recent information, out of 
a total of 40,000 agricultural artels only 8,000 have managed, with difficulty, to 
keep up guaranteed monthly payments wholly or partly in money.3t 

As long ago as 1957, Khrushchev admitted that the prevailing system of 
remuneration in kolkhozes was obsolete and was not conducive to increasing 
agticultural production.** The problem still remains unsolved, however, despite 
repeated references by the Party and government to the “need for strict observance 
of the Leninist principle of material encouragement of the workers to increase 
agricultural production.”3® At a meeting of the Party Central Committee held in 
March 1962, Khrushchev even attempted to shift the blame for the low rates of 
pay and the frequent delays in payment from the Party and government, with its 
unjust taxation policy toward the kolkhozes, to the kolkhozes' themselves, saying 
that i 


~ 


...the kolkhozes are tolerating serious discrepancies in the distribution of 
income . . . certain officials are creating funds .by reducing the labor remuneration 
of kolkhoz members, they are devaluing the work-day unit and thus undermining 
kolkhoz production.” . 


At the same time, the need for changing the kolkhoz remuneration system has 
now become so urgent that a settlement of the question by means of legislation 
seems likely. In early 1964, the Party theoretical journal Kommunist suggested that 
a fixed percentage of the kolkhoz’s gross income be set aside to provide a guaran- 
teed remuneration, either in money or in kind, to be paid out at specified intervals. 
This percentage would be based on “the existing level of artel production and the 
amount expended on developing communal farming and settling compulsory 
payments.’’38 Ze ' 


From this, it is clear that the unlimited allocations to the indivisible fund, the 

‚ kolkhoz income tax and the high compulsory insurance contributions would 

temain unchanged, so that rates of remuneration would still be low and vary 
from ‘kolkhoz to kolkhoz even within individual raions. 


33 See Bulletin, 1962, No. 5, pp. 25—27. 

% Ekonomika selskogo kbozyaistva; 1963, No. 1, p. 9. 

35 Pravda, March 14, 1957. 

% Ekonomika selskogo kbozyaistva, 1963, No. 1, p. 9. ` 

37 K. A. Shaibekov, Pravovys normy oplaty truda v kolkbozakh (The Legal Norms for the Remuneration 
of Labor ut Kolkhozes), Moscow, 1963, p. 169. 2 

38 Kommunist, 1964, No. 2, p. 51. ~ 


According to’ another, of the many suggesticns appearing in the Soviet press, 
economically weak kolkhozes would guarantee their workers a minimum of 50—70 
kopeks per work-day unit. Thus,.if a worker were to put in 30 work-day units 
per month, his monthly income from the “communal sector” would still be a 

‘ meager 15—20 rubles. The author of the suggestion adds, however, that 


. . taking into account the income’ from private farming the average monthly i in- 
come will be 30—40 rubles, which is roughly equal to the minimum income of a 
` worker or employee.*® 


To expect the kolkhoz worker to work without respite for such a pittance is is 
surely absurd. | 

The administrative personnel of a kolkhoz is paid under an entirely different 
system to that of the workers. Generally speaking, their remuneration is dependent 
on such factors as sown area, head of livestock and the monetary income of the 
kolkhoz, in accordance with the decree of the Council of Ministers “On Measures 
for Improving the Organization, Increasing Productivity and Regulating Re- 
muineration for Work in Kolkhozes.” 40 In many instances, the kolkhoz chairman’s 
pay is several times higher than that of the rank-and-file worker; in 16 out of 
27 kolkhozes studied in Kazakhstan, for example, it was 5-7 times higher and 
in the others 15—19 times higher. The chairman’s pay governs that of the- other 
officials; thus, an accountant receives 80-90 percent of the chairman’s pay, an 
agronomist or animal husbandry expert 60—70 percent, and so on.‘ 

There is-little control over the size of a kolkhoz’s administrative staff, which 
consequently is often grossly inflated. In Uzbek kolkhozes, for example, there 
were 70,000 administrative and service personnel i in 1960 and 73,800 by the middle 
of 1962.42 The “Ural” kolkhoz in the Kurgan Oblast had on its staff 127 persons 
not engaged in physical labor, who accounted for 16 percent of the total wage 
fund. The chairman received 210 rubles per month, senior specialists and ac- 
countants 157 rubles and brigade leaders 90 rubles, salaries which correspond 

roughly to those paid for equivalent positions in the cities.? Presumably the 
Party leaders thought that good pay would be-an incentive to kolkhoz officials 
to find ways of making the workers devote all their time to collective farming. 

To sum up, it may be said that as a result of excessive taxes and deductions 
from the kolkhozes’ income both in money and in kind, the rates of remuneration 
for work on the “communal sector” of collective farms are low, and payment is 
often delayed. This is arousing discontent among the kolkhoz workers, who are 
reacting by neglecting the kolkhoz in favor of their personal plots and also seeking 
better employment in the cities and on construction sites. The situation has forced 
the Party to look round for a better system of remuneration, but whether one can 
be found within the framework of collectivization is just as doubtful as ever. 





3 Shaibekov, op. cit., p. 169. 

40 Thid., p. 225. i 

41 Tbid., p. 226. 

42 Ekonomika selskogo kbozyaistva, 1963, No. 1, p. 75. 
43 Shaibekov, op. cst., p. 224, 
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Rumania in the Communist Camp: Notes of an Observer 
B . . Anca Dan 


The articles recently published in the Bullstın on relations, commercial and other, 
between East and West are supplemented by the followıng contribution by Mrs, Anca 
Dan, who left Rumania a few months ago after having lived there for twenty years. 
What she has to say conflicts with a number of ideas that have taken root in the West, but 
her powers of observation and direct experience of a Communist regime ate strong 
recommendations in her favor, 


Rumania, while fundamentally a Romance country, may be described as 
multinational in view of the many foreign ethnic elements—Bulgarians, Serbs, 
Turks, Jews, Russians, Germans, Armenians and Gypsies—that have settled 
there at various periods of her history. As with all agrarian countries, its popu- 
lation has a strongly developed national sense which is nevertheless modified 
by a marked degree of tolerance vis-a-vis the minorities. Molded by a long history 
of foreign invasion, this national feeling has become piale, adaptable, and 
markedly fatalistic. 


With the USSR, Rumania has had territorial difficulties over Bessarabia, and 
immediately after the last war it was often remarked, “Rumania wanted to have 
Bessarabia without the Bessarabians, and got the Bessarabians without Bessarabia.” 
There were other things that she got. from this quarter—an alien and hateful 
regime, and a foreign yoke that has proved to be the most burdensome in her 
history so far. She found herself with a ministry of internal affairs, a socialist 
militia and all the other institutions characteristic of a Communist regime. 
Not only that, but since the establishment of Communist rule her art and literature, 
science and educational system have all been directed from Moscow. Almost 
every Rumanian may be said to be bound to the soil, even the upper strata of 
the intelligentsia and other urban population being only two or three generations 
removed from peasant stock; but the class of landowners has been almost entirely 
wiped out, a process that was concluded by the collectivization of the land, 
completed in 1961-62. 


The Rumanians are a gifted people, endowed with a lively wit and a love of 
life. and liberty. They are as impulsive and uninhibited as their celebrated 
folk dances, but a twenty-year schooling in socialism has left its mark; the 
need to adapt has resulted in the fact that the Rumanian society of today 
differs in many ways from what it was before the arrival of Communism and from 
what it might be now if given its freedom. Although the experiences of the last few 
decades have done much to harden the national character further, the results 
of this hardening process will scarcely be seen until some indefinite, perhaps 
distant, time in the future. National currents, so to speak, are still flowing, but 
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‘ata great depth, and they should not be confused with the: false, superficial, 


assertion df nationality encouraged by the Communist regime: 
Speaking generally, Rumania has ‘always looked toward the West: her ideal 


“was France. Even today, the cult of the West still exists; young people in partic- 
. ular seek ways of establishing contact with the culture of Western Europe and 


enthusiastically welcome everything that helps to break down their country’s 


' national isolation. Both geographically and historically, Rumania stands between 
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West and East; spiritually, between the past and the present. As a political entity, 
she is much younger than her neighbors Austria, Hungary, Poland, etc., and 
despite her belonging to the European continent her life before the wat was 
characterized by a certain anachronism. 

. But for the great “opportunity” that came with its “liberation” by de Soviet : 
Union, the Rumanian kingdom might have been happy today as a constitutional ' 
monarchy—the most suitable form‘of government for its spiritual, intellectual and 
national character. As it is, the country made a “dialectical leap” into the “realm 
of freedom,” and is today “victoriously building socialism.” | 


* 


In practice, the country’s economic development is being seriously retarded 


5 by the absurdities of socialist planning, and for years now the economic situation 


has ‘been. pretty deplorable notwithstanding all expropriations, measures to , 
stabilize the currency, heavy taxation and exploitation of the available labor. | 
Socialist planning, instead of mobilizing the “creative energies” of the masses 
as it is- ‘supposed to do, has merely.resulted in anarchy. A typical example is the 
project’ for the construction of a canal: between the Danube and. the Black Sea. 


_, The work was largely done by forced labor, and although it cost thousands of 


lives, was never carried to completion. A few engineers were accused of wrecking 
the project and shot out of hand. Today, anyone traveling to Constanta seés the 


. dismal picture of earthworks overgrown with grass which are ral that remain of 


one of the “grandiose constructions of socialism.” f 

A complete indifference to the need for protecting and preserving the country s 
natural and labor resources is typical of any Communist state, and Rumania is 
no exception. An example may be seen in the so-called “socialist reconstruction i 
of the cities”—a measure that is, admittedly, more political ; than economic’ ‘in. 
character. For several years after the war, the orily construction projects to be 


“undertaken were'of the “grandiose” type like that of the Danube-Black Sea 


Canal; later, however, urban construction was begun at a feverish pace. No one‘ 


whose house was demolished received any material compensation; instead of 
being given an apartment in the new building, he was hurriedly resettled on 


` the outskirts or in óne of the new settlements built outside the city limits, regard- 


less of his needs. New living accommodation in central districts was given over 
primarily to officials of the state security service, the ministry of internal affairs, 
the militia, members of the armed seryices and of the Party-i.e., to those who 
constituted Br main foundation of the BR then to persons ‘with ‚a 


i 


“healthy social background,” i.e., the workers. Very often these were the inhabi- 
tants of obscure outlying districts, -and in order that they should not bring down 
the standard of living considered appropriate to their new quarters, they were 
forbidden to bring their own furniture with them: instead, the state provided not 
only the apartment but also the furniture, which was. often. more than these 
people could:afford, 


_ The lowering of living costs sadness in recent years often turns out to be 
the contraty in practice. For the sake of propaganda, prices ate occasionally 
lowered for such articles as chess sets, pony’s bridles, telescopes or out-of-date 
kerosene lamps, while other goods that are teally necessary, such as foodstuffs, 
become more ‘expensive. The meat markets are either deserted or else crowded 
with people standing in line. A lively trade is carried on in porectesh: in bones, 
offal and even less. savoty parts. 

As a result of the socialist - -economy, the national income of present-day 
Rumania is disastrously low and its distribution extremely uneven. As in any 
other socialist country, the lion’s share goes to the salaries of the “new class,” 
the Party bureaucracy and senior state officials, who nevertheless receive consid- 
erably less than an ordinary worker in Western Germany. Moreover, a progres- 
sively graded system of income tax makes heavy inroads on the higher salaries, in 
some cases virtually reducing them-by one-quarter. The following tables are 
intended to give an idea of the relative incomes of different categories of workers 
and of the purchasing power of the leu: 


Monthly Salaries 
i Lei 
Young Engineer or Doctor ......sesssussssesesseoresesen 900. 
Engineer or Doctor with Long Experience ........,........ 1,200—1,400 
Junior Official 0.0.0... cece eee eee cece ees Wa ee Seal seers 500-700 
Manual Worker... sun ee ee nee 400-450 
. Prices of Clothing and Footwear h 
Pair of Men’s Shoes (Superior Quality) .............0008 - . 270—400 
Pair of Men’s Shoes (Inferior Quality) ............0...0008. 85-130 
Man’s Suit (Superior Quality) ............. PAE 1,800—2,500 
© Man’s Suit (Inferior Quality) ......... gas ee “... 450-700 
Cotton Raincoat ............. Weleeees EA EEE 400—600 
“Man’s Shirt (Superior Quality)..... EE waters td stots te... 100-150 
Man’s Shirt (Inferior Quality) .................0-. BEE 40—50 
Man’s Overcoat (Superior Quality)............ iS AESA 1,800—2,500 
Man’s Overcoat, (Inferior Quality).............0ecceeseeeees 500—700 
Woman’s Cotton Dress........ 20. e ccc cece eee eee eee eens 120—200 
Woman’s Woolen Dress .............- are Se leere 150-600 
Pair of Women’s Shoes (de Luxe) ............ eee eee eee ees 270-300 
Pair of Women’s Shoes (Superior Quality) ENEA Saeed 700-900 : 
Pair of Women’s Shoes (Inferior Quality) «...... RER 90-130 
Pair of Women’s Stockings ...... Van eos era 15-80 


Women’s Coat (Superior Quality) 
Women’s Coat (Inferior Quality) ` 
Fine Wool (per Kilogram) .........0.cccceceeeeceseenee oe 
Coarse Wool (per Kilogram) .......... eee teeter ee reer eee 
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Prices of Main Foodstafis ~ i 


‚Lei 
Meat (per Kilogram), i Dist aioe et Malers nee 12-28. 
Bread (per Kilogram) . alors ites ee eens cea tee ARES 2-6 
Sugar (per Kilogram) ........ re state Pa MGS Sack 9 
Butter (per Kilogram) ....:.....----- 0-0 aha pastas erste stone 35-50 , 
Vegetable Oıl (per Kilogram) ....... Ne Aten ‘Sues aș 1-15 - 
Rice (per Kilogram)’.........-- RE Susie setae ad ue 9-11. ` 
Potatoes-(per Kilogram) Spee ota NEER er ' aI 15-2 
Milk (per Litet) .....00, ereer: eae Casters Sg an 2-3 


_ The effects’ of Communist economic policy are, of course, best to be seen in. 
agriculture. In its own political and contrary to the country’s economic interests, 
the new regime carried through the’ collectivization of the land, which oo í 

. reduced the ] Be ‚population to unprecedented poverty. i. l 


Social distinctions in Rumania’ today are considerably greater thán in the days 
of the monarchy. The new privileged class, composed to a large extent of Party, 
_ state security service and senior governmental officials, léads an exclusive life of 


its own. Composed of various elements, it is united, I, internal dissensions, — 
i by a common fear of possible changes. . 


_ The new class has a particularly: ‘broad basis. Sihce the Communit revolution ; 
had been brought to Rumania on the points oz Soviet bayonets, there. reigned - 
„for a long time the impression that what was going on was) only a temporary 
plienomenon, and this explains the hesitation shown at first by the Communist 
government: When, however, the phenomenon showed that it had’come to stay, 
_ the new class suddenly began to expand, especially at the lower’ echelons. Carefully 

sifted over a period of two decades, it has now acquired a purity of caste and a 


class consciousness which mark it out clearly from the rest of society. Perhaps . 


_ “political vigilance” and .careerism have nowhere been turned into pageiples of 
conduct of the new -atistocracy as much as in Rumania. ; 


A special stratum within this new, class consists of the leading intelligentsia—- 


‘ university teachers, writers and actors. ‘The Rumanian Academy of Sciences is .- 


a bastion of Communism: no one distinguished himself quite so much in 1956 
“as Rumania’s professors and .acddemicians’ for irresponsible : utterances on the 
subject of ‘the Hungarian revolution. The Rumanian writer Mihail Beniuc, who 
happened to'be in Hungary during the events of. that year, exclaimed: “No, the 
- Rumanian peasant does not want a return to the old order!” Beniuc was, inciden- 
tally, described by ‘the Party press as a “truthful” reporter of these events, but it 
may’ be that he is a little mistaken. The petty Party bureaucracy | earns its daily 
‘bread dearly, while even the small group which really enjoys considerable 
_ privileges sometimes proves unreliable: it was from’ this very group that’ the 
writer P, Dymitriu, the pianist M. Katz and the conductor K. ee came over ' 
-to the Week in recent years. ` - 
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In this, perhaps the most strictly guarded hotbed of Communism among the 
satellites, barbed wire has both symbolical and practical significance, like the 
minefields along the frontiers bordering on Hungary and Yugoslavia. In the very 
‘ middle of the luxurious Black Sea holiday resort of Eforie, the seafront is divided 
by a high wall of barbed wire, behind which long tows of villas may be seen in 
the distance. This is where members of the government live. In fact, however, 
the inhabitants of the Rumanian Communist Olympus are seldom seen by ordinary 
mortals. Most of these villas, for example, stand empty, being kept in readiness 
for the occasional visit. The same is true of such villas in the mountains or on 
the shores of the large lake of Snagoy, near Bucharest. 
o R : 
_ As though cut off from the other satellites, Rumania was relatively little 
affected by de-Stalinization. There have been no alarming symptoms of democ- 
ratization, as in-the USSR, no seekers after truth, no demonstrations of a love 
of freedom, no. rebellious poets like Yevtushenko. The country continued along 
‚the old path: political pressure and Party bureaucracy were increased and collec- 
tivization completed. Rumania indeed condemned Stalin, but was the last countty 
to do so, and then only after a protracted period of evasion in the official assess- 
ment of the man and his work. For several years, portraits of Stalin were 
sometimes brought out to be carried, alongside those of Rumanian leaders, at the 
head of May Day and October Revolution processions, only to be hidden away 
‘again. A colossal statue of Stalin (here Rumania outdid all rivals in point of 
megalomania) continued to attract the attention of foreign tourists in Bucharest 
until it-was finally removed. The removal itself took place on a dark and stormy 
night, with the aid of a tremendous crane from a suburban building site and 
correspondingly large transport equipment. 


Such cautious hesitation and, indeed, opportunism are ae of the 
country today. Rumania was the last to join the anti-Tito campaign, and again 
the last to restore-with some teserve-friendly relations with Tito. A tendency to 
wait and see may also be seen in the problem of China, where Gheorghiu-Dej 
and Maurer are constantly maneuvering between Moscow and Peking. (It is 
significant ‘that Khrushchev’s sharply anti-Chinese speech of April 12 last year 
was broadcast over radio and television in sixteen countries of Europe but not in 

Domestic politics are a mixture of contradictions. On the one hand, there’ is 
a desire for, independence; on the other, the desire to preserve the traditionally 
Party-bound, one-sided social and political structure of a Communist regime. 
There has been no hint of any acknowledgment that “socialist legality” has ever 
been infringed-and indeed the practices of “socialist legality” remain still in 
force: it is still impossible to read foreign newspapers or tell political anecdotes 
without risking imprisonment, or to listen to foreign radio broadcasts. The 

country does not even, so to speak, enjoy any Soviet liberties: Soviet films which 
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_ seem to the Rumanian government to deal with dangerous topics,are not allowed; 
the countty not-only has no Yevtushenko of its own, but does not give readers 
access to the verse of the Russian Yevtushenko; literature such as Dudintsev’s Not 
by Bread Alone ot Solzhenitsyn’s A Day in the Life of Ivan-Denisovich has not been - 
translated. In Hungary, Yevtushenko’s works were sold out within an hour; it is 
not to be doubted that the same would have occurred in Rumania if it had been 
permitted. Not infrequently, issues of L'Humanité containing-by Rumanian 
official standards-unduly frank material and even of Pravda and Javestia have 
been withheld from the public. ; 


Naturally, the typical post-Stalin onion may be found in Rumania as 
elsewhere, but here its manifestations are desultory and inconsistent. The coun- 
try’s political leaders are essentially loth to accept any kind of change, particularly 
in the direction of democratization; but since the present, be it ever so fair, 
cannot be-held onto, they are compelled to make some progress. National trends 
therefore make their appearance for the most part cautiously and “from above,” 
as yet mainly in the striving for economic independence. Here too, Rumania 
evidently wants to make the‘most of her ambiguous position in the Communist 
' camp. ; ' 


* 


Since the period of the “thaw” scarcely affected Rumania, its youth did not 
receive any of the freedoms associated with this period. For a long time, partic- 
ularly after the Hungarian rising, admissions to schools and universities were 
made exclusively on the principle of social background, and the severity of this 
criterion was not relaxed until the experience of a number of years had shown 
that it was an insufficient guarantee of academic and professional proficiency. 


‘On beginning their career, young people are very often confused by the 
incongruity between their ambitions and. the realities of life under a Communist 
regime. In many cases, they ate first of all sent to work at a place not of their 
choosing, under difficult conditions and for poor rates of pay. For many young 
doctors, teachers and the like who work in a city but live at a distance of a hundred 
kilometers or more, life becomes a burden, especially if they are married and have 
a family. (There is almost no alternative to public transport.) Ä 


In the minds of the younger generation, a tremendous gap may be observed 
- in their conception of the history of their country, a lack of continuity resulting 
from the relatively recent establishment of a Communist regime. The tendency ` 
toward national self-determination which is characteristic of youth in other 
countries of Eastern Europe is here developing slowly, covertiy. 


A great deal is talked about foreign’ tourist traffic.’ Every effort is made to 
attract foreign visitors to Rumania, but not to encourage contacts with the local 
population. For the latter, such contacts sometimes have unpleasant consequences. 
Even as late as the summer of 1962, Rumanians were not allowed to enter hotels 
occupied by foreign tourists. The situation has since become a little easier, but ` 
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only through the force of circumstances. Similarly, cae is done to prevent 
Rumanian citizens from traveling abroad. For them, trains and steamers are 
always full. People commonly learn of the departure of the transatlantic liner 
“Transylvania” from the newspapers, after it has occurred. Fares for foreign 
excursions are inordinately high. 


The daily press is also the sole source of information on the progress being 
made toward economic independence. The situation can best be judged from the 
following words of Khrushchev’s—although he naturally did not have Rumania 
or any other countries of Eastern Europe in mind: 


Thus, the abolition of backwardness and poverty, the creation of an independent 
economy capable of securing progress and the consolidation of political indepen- 
dence and development of democracy—these, in my view, are the main problems 
confronting the young national states. To this end, it is necessary first of all to do 
away with the economic dominion of the-imperialists, of foreign monopolies, which 
are exploiting the wealth of the underdeveloped countries. Here lies the greatest 
obstacle on the road of the peoples to progress and a better life. 1 


Rumania unexpectedly confirmed this point Se view when, in February of 
this year, the deputy chairman of the state planning committee declared: “The 
planning of economic development is going to be done by us and by no one else.” 
Thus, Soviet plans for the economic integration of the countries of East- 
ern Europe are meeting stiff opposition. Naturally, Rumania is still not in a 
position to determine her own fate, her effective opposition being limited by her 
relative position in the Communist market. Nevertheless, she would evidently 
like to make a literal application of Khrushchev’s declaration that “the ideals of 
socialism demand... that all peoples be given an opportunity to be masters in 
their own house.”? However weak the efforts in this direction may be, they are of 
undoubted interest, although they appear incongruous in the light of the fact 
that the Party’s monopoly of power and control, of the ageolosy continue to 
grow. 

"x 


In a rapid survey of the present position of Rumania on the political plane, 
one might point, on the one hand, to such features as the following: the enormous 
portraits of Stalin have been replaced by more modest photographs of Lenin; 
publication in Bucharest ofthe journal Novoye vremyain Russian has been stopped; 
the bookshop, “Russkaya kniga” ceased in 1963 to exist as an independent 
organization; movie theaters with names such as “Maksim Gorky” or “Aleksandr 
Popov” have been renamed; some streets have likewise been renamed; the 
holding of certain foreign. exhibitions has been permitted; the militia now 
displays greater courtesy than before; foreign tourist traffic is on the increase; 
shortly before the departure of a Rumanian delegation for America, presumably as 
a concession to American feelings, a certain number of political prisoners were 


1 Novoye vremya, 1963, No, 52, p. 41. 
2 Ibid., p. 45. 
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. teleased (there had been talk of this for some years); the policy of “friendship 
and mutual understanding” with Albania is being continued; and a guarded 
neutrality is’ being preserved in the Sino-Soviet dispute. On the other hand, 
however, collectivization has been completed; a systematic teshuffling of the 
‚urban population is under way; ideological pressure is growing; and the older 
cadres ate being steadily replaced by younger elements more loyal to the regime. 


A glance at the items listed on both sides of the foregoing contrast will show 
that those in the first list are, so to speak, tactical, i.e. , Short-term, measures, while 
those in the second are strategic, i.e., characteristic of the regime’s long-term 
policy. In view of this, it is not entirely surptising that the temporary features 
should display a certain inconsistency; even so, they admit of a certain amount of 
interpretation, namely, many of them display a national trend, while those in the 
second list are clearly Communist in characte-. In response, therefore, to the 
, question whether the aspiration to national economic independence is not 

weakening the Communist regimes of Eastern Europe, one may reply that the 

present trend is toward national Communism: formerly, the Communist regime 

in these countries could subsist only by forming a centralized military bloc; now, 

however, in each of the separate bastions into which it is disintegrating, it is 
i receiving a fresh impetus from the forces of national self-determination on the 

economic plane, which are capable of providing a national Communist ee 
_ with a more ‘teal basis. 


‘CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


International Communism 


Togliatti s Political Toun aad the World 
` Communist Movement 


a August 1964, shortly Peire his death, Italian Communist Party leader 
Palmiro Togliatti wrote an essay, or.““memorandum” as he called it, on the most _ 
' urgent problems facing the international Communist movement. It was prompted 
largely by the Soviet proposal to hold a conference of 26 Communist parties in 
` Moscow on December .15, 1964, in preparation for a world Communist con- 
ference, and has now come 'to be ‘tegarded as Togliatti’ s political testament. 


. There are, however, other reasons for the memorandum’s extraordinary signif- 
icance besides the fact’that it contains Togliatti’s views on the proposed world 
Communist conference. Firstly, Togliatti himself was one of the last great pioneers 
of the international-Communist movement, in addition to being the leader of the 
largest Communist patty in ‘Western Europe. His stidden death meant that he was 
no longer able to revise his memorandum or to compromise himself politically 
by subsequent pronouncements. As a result, he has become a Marxist-Leninist 
“classic” and a potential founder of a new line of Communist policy. Secondly, 
. there are certain signs that those parts of the memorandum relating to the Sino- 
Soviet conflict-whose importance for world Communism needs no stressing—will 
‘be incorporated in the program of not only the Italian but.also the Rumanian, 
Yugoslav and other Communist parties. Thirdly, the memorandum, far from 
being confined to the Sino-Soviet conflict, in fact constitutes a complete and up- 
to-date political program. If the Italian Communist Party were to follow this 
program faithfully it could achieve political respectability and so stand a good 
chance of achieving governmental power by parliamentary means and becoming 
a model for many other Communist parties. Togliatti’s program offers a way out 
of the-vicious circle of internal quarrels bedeviling international Communism 
and a new rallying- -point for the struggle against the arch-enemy, capitalism. 


' Togliatti had been developing the ideas he set forth in his memorandum for 
some time. Thus, at a press conference i in Belgrade in January 1964, reported in 
Borba, he said: 


The great merit of the Yugoslav’ comrades consists in the A that ın 1948 they 
prepared the way for building socialisin in accordance with Yugoslav needs and 
‘inclinations. This first example of a national path to socialism has been of tremendous 
importance for everyone. We too are marching forward on this basis. 


At this press conference, Togliatti also took a skeptical view of the Soviet ` 
‘proposal : ‘for a world Communist conference. The Borba report of Togliatti’s 
statements on this matter: ‚read as follows: 
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Togliatti said that the italian Communists had AIR reservations in respect to, 
the mentioned world conference of Communist parties. In his opinion, such a con- 
' ference would merely reiterate the general condemnation of China, which would 
. lead to an exacerbation rather than an easing of the conflict.t 


On June 20, 1964, a special i issue of the Italian Communist Party periodical 

' Rinascita carried an interview with- Togliatti in which he spoke’ of the need for 
democracy in the world Communist movement: 

For years we have seen the world of socialism according to the traditional con- 

_ cept, of which the traditional’ relationship between authority and discipline has been 

a part. Today we recognize, in words, that changes have taken place. But do we 

recognize these changes in practice? We concede autonomy to each Communist 

party. But autonomy, jf it is not to-turn into isolation or, even worse, a centrifugal 

' tendency, presupposes, not merely different standpoints but deep mutual under- 

standing for these standpoints, tolerance and debate, not execrations and schisms 

at every step. The example of the errors committed in respect to the Yugoslav 

comrades is a classic one. 


Togliatti further warned of the danger of the Sino-Soviet conflict to the world 
Communist movement: | 
We must realize that this deanee exists. We must, however, alee realize that it 
can only be effectively combatted if the entire movement is Elven a structure basi- 
cally different from the traditional-one. 


., Togliatti also criticized the USSR for not ins ker de-Stalintzation far 
enough, giving as an example its “superficial, legendary appraisal” of the “suc- 
cesses of socialist economic and political development both in the Soviet Union 
and the people’s democracies”— Togliatti? s way of describing the old Stalinist 
. habit of dramatizing successes and glossing over failures. . 

It rhust be emphasized that Togliatti was not alone in having such opinions. 

He did not, as Party leader, impose his ideas on others, but developed them in 
conjunction with other prominent Italian Communists. Thus, in an article in the 
July 4, 1964, issue of Rinascita Marco Maestro called for a. relaxation of “demo-' 
‘cratic centralism” in individual Communist parties and within the international 
Communist movement as a whole, and sharply criticized the Italian Communist 
"Party delegation at the 1960 Moscow conference for having condemned, albeit 
reluctantly, the Yugoslav Communists. The same issue of Rinascita carried an 
article by Professor Lucio Lombardo-Radice on “Religious Freedom and the 
Italian Road to Socialism,” which expressed views similar to those in ee s 
memorandum. Lombardo-Radice wrote, for example: 


‘The Italian Communists do not have state atheism in their program. They intend 
‘rather to guarantee, both legally and concretely, complete freedom of the press, 
propaganda and religious activity. even in a socialist Italian state in which they were 
the deciding political force. -They decisively reject any discriminatory distinction 
between atheistic and devout citizens, any form of civil discrimination against the 
devout.’ 


1 Borba, Belgrade, January 22, 1964. 
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Having developed new. ideas under Togliatti’s leadership, the Italian Com- 
munist Party is now trying to prove that the kernel of these ideas had always been 
present in the Party. Thus, on May 30, 1964, Rinascita published a letter ‚written 
in 1926 by Antonio Gramsci, founder and for many years leader of the Italian 
Communist Party, criticizing Stalin’s attitude toward Trotsky. On July 11, 1964, 
the journal published a speech held by Togliatti at the Sixth Comintern Congress 
in the summer of 1928, in which he called for more democracy within the Com- 
intern and more freedom for the individual parties and warned against taking 
“organizational measures” against dissenting minorities. 


The Italian Communist Party has never tried to keep its new theses to itself. 
.Togliatti’s visit to Yugoslavia was followed by numerous visits of Party dele- 
gations to fellow parties, such as that to the Rumanian Communist Party in late 
September 1964.? Togliatti’s memorandum too has been published in many foreign 
Communist Party organs, such as Pravda, Népszabadság and Neues Deutschland, 
while the quotations which follow are taken from the Communist weekly review 
Comment, published in London.? The memorandum was given a brief introduction- 
by Luigi Longo, Togliatti’s successor, which ended as follows: 


We therefore publish the memorandum of Comrade Toghatti as a precise ex- 
pression of the position of the [Italian Communist] Party on the problems of the 
international Workers’ and Communist movement and tts unity. 


= Turning first to the Soviet.proposal to hold a preparatory conference of Com- 
munist parties in Moscow, Togliatti writes: ' i 


Nevertheless, it remains clear we shall take part, and take part actively, in the 
preparatory meeting. However, we still have our doubts and reservations regarding 
the opportuneness of the international conference, above all because it is now clear 

- that, apart from the Chinese Party, a not inconsiderable number of parties will not 
be present. oos R WE 
` At this preparatory meeting we will undoubtedly have the opportunity to set 
out and motivate our views, because they also have a bearing on a whole series of 
problems of the international Workers” and Communist movement. 


In other words, Togliatti was prepared to. go to Moscow, although, as he 
had said previously in his memorandum, the Italian Communist Party could only 
come to a final decision on the line it would take at the conference after a meeting 
of its Central Committee. Togliatti then outlines the Italian proposals and blames 
the USSR for not having followed them: 


! The plan we had proposed for an effective struggle against the erroneous poltti- 
cal-lines and against the splitting activity of the Chinese Communists was different 
from that which was ın fact followed. In substance, our plan was based on these 
points: j 


i — Not to break off the polemic against the positions of principle and the political 
views of the Chinese; a l 





' ® Népszabadsdg, Budapest, September 24, 1964. 
3 Comment, London, 1964, No. 39, pp. 615—18. 
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— Unlike the Chinese, to conduct the polemic without verbal excesses and with- 
out wholesale condemnations, on concrete themes, in an objective and convincing 
manner and always with a certain respect-for the opponent; a: 

— At the same time to proceed by groups of parties to a series of meetings for 
a profound examination and better definition of the tasks which have arisen today 
in the different sectors of our movement (Western Europe, the countries of Latin 
America, the countries of the third world and their contacts with the Communist 
movement of the capitalist countries, the countries of Popular Democracy, etc.). 
This work should have taken place, taking into account that, since 1957 and 1960, 
the situation in all these sectors’has greatly changed and that without a careful 
collective study it is not possible to arrive at a correct definition of the common 
tasks of our movement; - ` 

— Only after this preparation, which could take a year cr more of work, could 
one haye examined the question of an international conference ‘that would indeed 
mark a new stage for our movement and its effective strengthening on new and 
correct lines. In this way we would also have been better able to isolate the Chinese 
Communists, to face them with a more compact front, united not only by the use 
of common general definitions of the Chinese line, but also by a more profound 
knowledge of the common tasks of the entire movement and those concretely facing 
each one of its sectors. Furthermore, once the tasks and our political line had been 
well defined, sector by sector, one could also, should it have proved necessary, 
have foregone the international conference, in order to avoid a formal split. 

A different line was pursued, and I do not consider the results as altogether 
beneficial. 


Togliatti then noted that the Chinese were ‘intensifying their efforts to form 
splinter groups and win other parties over to their side, but that the reply to this 
“general attack” had been “an ideological and propagandist polemic” rather than 
a “development of our policy linked to the struggle against the Chinese views.” 
Among successful anti-Chinese moves by the USSR, Togliatti mentioned the 
signing of the Moscow partial nuclear test ban treaty and Khrushchev’s visit to 
Egypt. Togliatti then spoke of the experience gained by the Italian Communist 
Party in dealing with its “Chinese”’: ‘ í 

. . : in general, we conduct a broad discussion on all issues of the polemic with the 

Chinese within group and branch meetings and in town groups. 

One has the most success when one passes from examining general themes (the 
nature of imperialism and the state, driving force of the revolution, etc.) to concrete 
questions of our current policy (struggle against the government, criticism of the 
Socialist Party, trade union unity, strikes, etc.).. 

On these issues the Chinese case is completely disarmed and ineffective. 

Thus, Togliatti concluded that the Chinese arguments could best be defeated 
by concentrating on concréte issues and continuing to take political initiatives. 


Togliatti then turned to the world situation, which he regarded as worse than 
that of two or three years ago, largely because of developments in the USA: 


Today a more serious danger comes from the United States. That country is 
passing through a profound social crisis. The racial conflict between white and col- 
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ored people is only one aspect of this crisis. The assassination of Kennedy disclosed 
the lengths to which the attack of the [reactionary] groups could go. 


' We cannot under any circumstances exclude the possibility that the presidential 
elections may be won by the Republican candidate (Goldwater), who includes war 
in his program and speaks like a fascist. i 

The worst feature is that the offensive he is conducting moves the entire Amer- 
ican political front increasingly to the right, strengthens the tendency to seek a way 
out of internal contradictions through a more aggressive-attitude abroad and to 
seek the basis for an agreement with the reactionary groups of Western Europe. 
This makes the general situation somewhat dangerous. 


- Togliatti warned that, as a result of the political developments in the USA and 
“monopolist concentration” being accelerated by the European Common Market 
and the severity of US economic competition, the time was ripe for a “reactionary 
policy tending to suppress or restrict democratic liberties, to keep alive fascist 

„regimes, to create authoritarian regimes, to prevent any advance of the working 
class and to substantially reduce its living standard.” He then turned to NATO: 


The old organization of NATO is going through an obvious and grave crisis, 
due especially to de Gaulle’s policy. < 

However, we must not have any illusions. There are certain contradictions we 
can exploit to the full; as yet, however, no tendency to develop action to ease ınter- 
national tension in an autonomous and coherent fashion has appeared within the 
leading groups of the continental countries. 


All these groups operate in one way or another, dnd to a greater or lesser degree, 
on the basis of neo-colonialism in order to prevent the economic and political prog- 
ress of the newly liberated African states. 


Citing the events in Vietnam and Cyprus as examples of the dangers lying in 
the swing to the right, Togliatti called for Communist unity: ' 

It is this situation, we believe, which must be taken into account in all our conduct 
towards the Chinese Communists. The unity of all socialist forces in common action, 
going even beyond ideological differences, against the most reactionary imperialist 
groups is an indispensible necessity. We cannot imagine that China or the Chinese 

_ Communists could be excluded from this unity. 

Therefore, from now onwards we must behave in such a manner as not to create 
obstacles to attaining this objective, indeed in such a manner as to facilitate its 
attainment. We must not in any way break off the polemic, but it must always have 
as its point of departure‘the demonstration, on the basis of the facts of today, that 
the unity of the entire socialist world and all the Workers’ and Communıst parties 
is necessary and can be achieved. . 


Togliatti also wanted to reach a modus vivendi with the Chinese in the interest 
of the West European Communist parties, most of which, he said, the French, 
Italian and Spanish parties being excluded, were weak and did not have any 
“effective influence on the political life in their countries.” Togliatti wanted to give 
new life to these parties, but was afraid that they would be forced to. waste their 
energies in factional strife should there ever be a definite break in the world Com- 
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munist movement. At the same time, he maintained that conditions for the ad- 
‘vance of Communism were good, since “the crisis in the economic bourgeois 
world” was “very profound” and could no longer be solved by thex“dominant 
classes” by “traditional methods.” He went on: 


In particular, there today arises in the largest countries the question of the 
centralization of economic direction, which it is sought to bring about through 
planning from above in the interests of the large monopolies and through state 
intervention. 

The problem i is on the order of the day in the entire West, and already there 1s 
talk of international planning, on which the leading Common Market bodies are 
working. 


Togliatti calls on the “international Workets’ movement” to take up the 
struggle on this issue and develop its own general economic plan to set against 
. the capitalist one. He considers that the trade unions should play an important 

part in this struggle, but criticizes. the Communist-inspired World Federation of 
Trade Unions for not having taken any “effective initiative for united action 
. against the policy of the large monopolies” and notes the lack of “an initiative 
on our part directed towards the other international trade union organizations.” 
This, says Togliatti, is a mistake, since “in these organizations there are already 
‘those who criticize and try to oppose the proposals and policies of the large 
monopolies.” 


Togliatti then stresses the ace for a new policy: toward the Roman Catholic: 
_ Church: 


In the ee Catholic world and among the mass of the Catholics, there was 

a clear move to the left during the time of Pope John. There has now been a swing: 

back to the right at the center. At the base, however, there persist the conditions 
and the pressure for a move.to the left which we must understand and assist. _ 

For this purpose the old atheist propaganda is of no use. The very problem of 

religious conscience, its content and its roots among the masses, how to overcome 

it, must be presented in a manner different from that in which ıt has been presented 

` an the past if we wish to reach the Catholic masses and to be understood by them. 


The recent improvement in relations between the Catholic Church and the 
Hungarian Communists is a ‘sufficient reminder’ that Togliatti’s views are not 
confined to the Italian Communist Party. Janos Kädär declared during a recent, 
visit to Warsaw that “socialism” was being built not ‘for the Communists alone 
but for all citizens, irrespectively of their beliefs, which, he said, were a “private 
affair.’”4 

Togliatti then.calls on all Communists to become the “champions of liberty 
of intellectual life, of free artistic creation and of'scientific progress,” but com- 
plains that the Communist countries are not helping in this pee as much as 
they might. ; 





4 Népszabadság, October 18, 1964. 
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‚ Togliatti expressed the view that the lines adopted at the Twentieth Congtess 
` of the Soviet Communist Party should be used as a basis for a new Communist 
policy, but added: 


However, these lines too must today be more deeply elaborated and developed. 
For instance, there must be deeper reflection on the theme of the possibility of a 
peaceful road of transition to socialism. This leads us to make clear what we under- 
stand by democracy in a bourgeois state, how one ‘can extend the limits of liberty 
and of democratic institutions, and what are the most effective forms of participation 
by the working masses and the workers in economic and political life. ‘Thus arises 
the question of the possibility of the conquest of positions of power by the working 
class within a state which has not changed its character as a bourgeois state, and, 
therefore, whether the struggle for a progressive transformation of this nature, from 
within, is possible. 

In countries where the Communist movement is becoming strong, such as ours 
(and in France), this is the basic question that today arises in the political struggle. 


Such, problems, said Togliatti, would be a better topic of discussion at an 
international conference than the Sino-Soviet differences. At the same time, he 
insisted that the prime responsibility for solving them lay with the individual 
parties, for whom he demanded greater autonomy: 


Undoubtedly, an international conference can help towards a better solution of 
these problems, but essentially the task of going deeper into them and resolving 
them is up to the individual parties. One might even be apprehensive that the 
adoption of rigid, general formulas could be a hindrance. 

‘Tt is my opinion that, on the line of the present historical development and its 
general perspectives (advance and victory of socialism in the whole world), the 
concrete forms and conditions for the advance and victory of socialism will today 
and in the immediate future be very different from those of the past. 

At the same time, the differences between one country and another are rather 
gteat. That is why every party must know how to act in an autonomous manner. 
The autonomy of parties, of which we are decisive champions, is not just an internal 
necessity for our movement, but an essential condition for our development under 
present conditions. 

Therefore; we would be against any proposal to create once again a centralized 
international organization. We are firm supporters of the unity of our movement and 
of the international workers’ movement, but this unity must be achieved in the 
diversity of our concrete political positions, conforming to the situation and degree of 
‘development in each country. 


Of course, the Italian Communist Party is not alone in demanding more 
autonomy. Ernest Burnelle, President of the Belgian Communist Party’s Political 
‚Bureau, made such a demand when commenting on Khrushchev’s overthrow.5 


In the final portion of his memorandum, Togliatti dealt with the problems 
facing the “socialist” world. He speaks of the concern being caused among the 


5 Drapeau Rouge, Brussels, October 23, 1964. 
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Communist masses by the fact that two great “socialist” Countries such as the 
USSR and China should be quarreling so bitterly, but maintains that Chinese 
propaganda has done little to affect Soviet prestige: a 


I believe one can declare... that the unbridled and shameful campaign of the 
Chinese and Albanians against the Soviet Union, against the, Soviet Communist 
Party, its leaders and, in particular, against Comrade Khrushchev, has not had among 
the masses results worthy of note, despite its being exploited to the full by bourgeois 
and governmental propaganda. l 

The authority and prestige of the Soviet Union among the masses remains 
enormous. The crudest Chinese calumnies (that the Soviet Union was becoming ` 
bourgeois, etc.), have not taken on any hold. On the other hand, there is some per- 
plexity on the question of the recall of the Soviet technicians from China. , 


Togliatti then criticizes a certain tendency among Communists to gloss over 


difficulties: l 


It is not correct to refer to the socialist countries (including the Soviet Union) 
as if everything were always going well in them. This is the mistake, for instance, 
in that section of the 1960 Declaration dealing with these countries. 

In fact, difficulties, contradictions and new problems which must be presented 
in their effective reality continually arise in all the socialist countries. The worst 
thing is to give the impression that everything is always going well, while suddenly 
we find ourselves faced with the necessity of referring to difficult situations and 
explaining them. f z 


These words acquired particular relevance upon Khrushchev’s overthrow, 


when the USSR, which had always given the impression that everything was 
“going well,” was suddenly forced to speak of a “difficult situation.” 


Togliatti was particulary dissatisfied with the slow rate of de-Stalinization in 


the Soviet bloc: 
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However, the problem which today claims greater attention, one affecting the 
Soviet Union as much as the other socialist countries, is that of overcoming the 
regime of restrictions and suppression of democratic and personal freedom intro- 
duced by Stalin. i 

Not all the socialist countries present the same picture. The general impression 
is that of a slowness and resistance in returning to the Leninist norms... 

This slowness and resistance is difficult for us to explain, above all bearing in 
mind present conditions, when there is no longer capitalist encirclement and eco- 
nomic construction has had tremendous successes. 


Togliatti expressed concern at the centrifugal tendencies in the bloc: 


A fact worrying us and one we do not succeed in explaining fully is the mani- 
festation of a centrifugal tendency among the socialist countries. In this lies an 
evident and serious danger with which the Soviet comrades should concern 
themselves. Without doubt there is a revival of nationalism. , 

However, we know that the national sentiment remains ja permanent factor in © 
the working class and socialist movement for a long period, even after the conquest 
of power. Economic progress ddes not dispel this, it nurtures it. 


I 


Even also in the socialist camp: one perhaps (I underline this “perhaps” because 
many concrete facts are unknown to us) needs to be on one’s guard against the 
forced exterior uniformity and one must consider that the unity one ought to 
establish and maintain lies in the diversity and full autonomy of the nie 
countries. 


* 


The weakest parts of Togliatti’s memorandum are those in which he attempts 
to analyse the world political and economic situation. His two main theses are 
that the Western economy is going through a “profound crisis” and that right- 
wing radicalism is gaining ground. Certainly, individual Western countries do 
suffer mild crises from time to time, but to speak of a “profound crisis” in the 
Western economy as a whole is simply ridiculous. It would be more appropriate 
to talk of a boom. In any case, the economic problems facing the West are by no 
means more serious than those facing the Soviet bloc. Neither does Togliatti’ s 
view that there is a tendency toward right-wing radicalism bear close examination. 
The results of thé recent elections in the USA and Europe were anything but a 
triumph for right-wing radicalism. , 

Despite these failings, Togliattis memorandum may well help to bring about 
a tenaissance in the world Communist movement, with its insistence that the 
“unity” of the movement can only be achieved within the framework of its 
“diversity” and that Communism should once again concentrate most of its 
attention on the fight against “capitalism. a 


Although Togliatti rejected the Chinese Communist line as erroneous, he 
never forgot that the Chinese were Communists nonetheless. Communists can 
also err, said Togliatti, and one must try to convince them of their errors while 
according them the respect due to a Communist. He pointed out that all Com- 

' munists were engaged in a common struggle against “the most reactionary im- 
perialist groups,” and that it was inconceivable to exclude China from this 


struggle. 

Of course, it will not be easy to put Togliatti’s ideas into practice, in particular 
his “unity in diversity.” The differences.between the USSR and China concern 
not only ideology but also concrete problems of economiics and power politics. 
As Togliatti remarked, ‘the withdrawal of Soviet technicians from China had 
caused a certain “perplexity” among Communists. The USSR, however, has with- 
drawn not only her technicians but cut off all economic aid to China, aid which 
at best was less than that granted by the USSR to many a non-Communist country. 
Can mutual trust be restored sufficiently to allow the USSR to renew aid to China? 
It must also be remembered that the Chinese sharply opposed the Moscow partial 
. nuclear test ban treaty, which, as Togliatti points out, was a practical and not an 
: ideological move, even though it did result in ideological dissension, some Com- 
munists regarding the treaty as “progressive” and others as “reactionary.” 

Togliatti cannot have had very many illusions as to the feasibility of real 
“unity in diversity” with the Chinese, otherwise he would hardly have spoken of 
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the necessity of “isolating” them. Unlike Khrushchev, Togliatti wanted to isolate 
the Chinese by continually offering them unity and inviting them to-discussions 
in an atmosphere of patience and mutual respect, thereby burdening them with 
the responsibility for disunity. Togliatti also wanted to tone down the open ideo- 
logical warfare between the Chinese and Soviet factions in order to prevent the 
anti-Communist world from exploiting it for propaganda reasons. 


` Togliattis memorandum can help considerably to clarify the. situation in the 
world Communist movement. Togliatti expressed his views on the most desirable 
structure for the movement with such unmistakeable clarity that the Soviet Com- 
munist Party is now faced with the necessity of taking certain far-reaching deci- 
sions, which will probably not be long in coming. On behalf of-himself and the 
Italian ‘Communist Party, he called for autonomy for individual Communist 
parties, and added ‘that “we would be against any proposal to create once again 
a centralized international organization.” Thus, the “unity in diversity” permits 
of only.a very loose association between “brother parties,” not even a “federation.” 
Of course, even a loose association could vastly increase the éxpansive force of 
world Communism, since it would reduce friction between ‘parties and give each 


party incomparably greater freedom of action. Individual parties would no longer . 


be responsible to each other. We have already seen how in his memorandum 
Togliatti severely criticized the Soviet bloc, albeit in a friendly and respectful 
manner. By so doing, he has taken some of the wind out of the sails of Western 
propaganda and thus strengthened the position of the Italian Communist Party. 


: Togliatti’s standpoint is roughly this: Communism is a good thing, but many 


Communist parties are making mistakes. We Italian Communists also condemn 
these mistakes. . 


Such tactics—as opposed to mere name-calling—could enable each Communist 


‘party to exploit the successes of brother parties for its own purposes while dis- 


claiming all responsibility for their “mistakes.” 


- Togliatti’s new ptogram for the Italian Communist Party is another important 
part of his memorandum. The proposed new attitude toward the non-Com- 


munist trade unions and the Catholic Church is not merely a revival of the “pop- , 


ular front” tactics. The Italian Communist Party is here not seeking a temporary 
. alliance with other political parties, but appealing undogmatically over the 
heads of the other parties to elements of the population which have until now 
been remote from Communism. These tactics, which might well be successfully 


taken over by other Western Communist parties, can no longer be effectively | 


countered by anti-Communist propaganda, which seeks mainly to point out the 
“mistakes” being made in the Communist countries, but only by a modern and 
progressive governmental policy. f l 
Reduction of internecine strife in the world Communist movement, absolute 
decentralization of the movement and a fresh and modernized onslaught on the 
bastions of “‘capitalism”—these are the essential elements of Togliatti’s program. 
However, in order to put such a program into practice, the Soviet and Chinese 
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.leaders-the former. at least-would have to revise their views radically. Thus, 
we see once again that although Togliatti’s memorandum and the demand for 
autonomy in the intetnational Communist movement ate most important, it is 

. the relations between the USSR and China which alone are really decisive for the 

` future of the movement. 

u we, 8 Stefan C. Stolte 


The Communist Bloe 
‚ The Economic Agreement Between Yugoslavia 
and Comecon 


i 


On September 17, it was announced by TASS and the Yugoslav news agency 
Tanjug that an agreement had been reached between Yugoslavia and Comecon 
under which Yugoslavia was to'take part in the work of certain Comecon organs 
and receive a consultative vote in them. The agreement, concluded in the Moscow 
headquarters of Comecon by the Yugoslav chargé. d’affaires in Moscow, Felix 
Gorski, and Comecon secretary Nikolai Fadeyev, has yet to be ratified by Come- 
con (which is due to meet in January 1965), but has already been ratified by 
the Yugoslav government.! The economic cooperation for which it provides 
is not of a general nature but is restricted to certain key sectors, namely foreign 
trade, finance, ferrous-and nonferrous metallurgy, machinebuilding, the chemical 
industry and the coordination of scientific and technical research. Pravda reported: 


During the course of negotiations on the conclusion of this agreement, the 
positive development of bilateral economic cooperation between the Comecon 
member countries and the Socialist Federative Republic of Yugoslavia was noted. 
The experience of this cooperation has shown that in order further to expand and 
strengthen economic ties between the Comecon member countries and Yugoslavia 

-, it is possible and necessary also to implement multilateral economic cooperation 
between these countries within the framework of Comecon.? 


- The Tanjug report added that industrial cooperation between Yugoslavia 
and the Comecon countties' was on a relatively modest scale, but had already 
been started with certain Polish and Hungarian enterprises. On September 18, 
TASS reported on an interview with Felix Gorski in which he announced that 
in 1964 Comecon would account for 30 percent of Yugoslavia’s foreign trade, 
adding: Bu > i 
.- The peoples of my country will greet the signing of the agreement with great 
` satisfaction, since it opens new prospects for, economic cooperation between the : 
- Comecon countries and Yugoslavia. * 


The importance of the. agreement is also recognized in the West. Wrote the 
"Süddeutsche Zeitung: , ; š 


1 Borba, Belgrade, November 14, 1964. 
2 Pravda, September 18, 1964. : 
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The securing of cooperation with a region which absorbs about 30 percent 
(this year 630,000,000 dollars’ worth) of Yugoslavia’s entire foreign trade is of 
extraordinary importance. It [this region] offers long-term marketing opportunities 
particularly for the Yugoslav industry, whose products are difficult to market in‘ 
Westetn Europe owing to the strong competition.? ' 


There is no doubt that as a result of the agreement with Comecon Yugoslavia- . 
will have the advantage of being in a community of countries most of which, 
like herself, do not have competitive industries or who are only just beginning 
to industrialize. On the other hand, it must be remembered that the differences 
in economic development between the Comecon countries themselves have 
already led to tensions within the organization, the most striking example being 
Rumania’s resistance to Soviet proposals to turn her into the “garden of Come- 
con.” Now another‘ industrially underdeveloped country, Yugoslavia, has 
become associated with Comecon, albeit loosely. According -to Communist 
statistics, in 1961 industry accounted for only 41.7 percent of Yugoslavia’s 
national income, as compared with 45.8 percent in Rumania and 46.2 percent in 
Bulgatia, the two least industrialized Comecon countries. The industrial growth 
rates of these three countries are higher than those of the other Comecon coun- 
tries, which is only to be expected, since a high rate of industrial growth is 
characteristic for countries in the first stages of industrialization. In the first six 
months of last year, industrial production was 5 percent above that for the first 
six months of 1963 in Czechoslovakia, 7 percent in the USSR and Eastern 
Germany, 9 percent in Poland, 11 percent in Hungary, 13 percent in Bulgaria 
and 15 percent in Rumania, the increase for Yugoslavia, based on the first eight 
months of the two years concerned, being 17 percent.® 


Since the growth rates for Rumania and Yugoslavia are thus about equal, 
it might be assumed that the two countries would form a community of interests . 
and that’ Yugoslavia’s presence would strengthen Rumania’s position within 
Comecon and act as a further obstacle to economic integration in the organization. 
However, the situation is not quite so simple. Rumania’s dispute with Moscow 
over cooperation within Comecon was dictated by political as well as economic 
considerations, since Rumania was afraid that economic ‘integration would 
involve a certain loss of sovereignty. In the same way, Yugoslavia’s new attitude 
toward Comecon is not only of economic but also world-wide political importance, , 
a fact which is recognized by the Communists themselves. Thus, Gorski said in 
the TASS interview: a . 


The conclusion of an agreement on Yugoslavia’s participation in the work of 
certain Comecon organs is a new and convincing proof of the strengthening of 
friendly ties between the socialist countries. $ 


` 





i : 
3 Suddeutsehe Zeitung, Munich, September'19/20, 1964. 

4 “The Economic Advance of the Socialist Countries (Economic and Statistical Survey),” Supple- 
ment to Problems of Peace and Socialism (World Marxist Revisw], Prague, 1963, No. 8, p. 3. 

E Népszabadsdg, Budapest, September 16 and 23, 1964. 
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On September 18, Radio Bratislava declared that the agreement was a strong 
argument against the deviationists in the world Communist movement, against the 
Chinese attacks on Yugoslavia for her alleged revisionism and against all those 
who maintained that effective economic integration of all the socialist countries 
was impossible without Chinese assistance. The radio station went on to say 
that the agreement provided striking confirmation of the independence of the 
participating countries and that it would enable Yugoslavia to free herself from 
the “acts of discrimination on the part of Western economic groupings” which 
had had an “adverse influence” on Yugoslavia’s exports of raw materials and 
agricultural produce. 


Despite this attack on “Western economic groupings,” there is no doubt 
that the Communists are well aware that the significance of the agreement lies 
largely in the consequences which it will have for world Communism. It must be 
remembered that in 1948 Yugoslavia became the first Communist country to 
break away from Moscow, thereby dealing a blow at the monolithic unity of the 
Eastern bloc. The break between Stalin and Tito resulted in a prolonged and 
bitter cold wat—which at times even threatened to develop into a “hot” war— 
marked by ideological recriminations and a ruthless economic blockade of 
Yugoslavia by the USSR and all the other Comecon countries. How serious the 
situation was may be seen from a report by Mihaly Farkas, at that time Hungarian 
Defense Minister, according to which there were no less than 795 incidents on 
the Yugoslav-Hlungarian frontier in 1950.° 


Two years after Stalin’s death, Khrushchev attempted to patch up the dispute, 
announcing during a visit to Belgrade on May 26, 1955: 


We have carefully examined the el on which the grave accusations and 
insults then directed against the Yugoslav leaders were based. The facts show that 
this material had been fabricated by enemies of the people, despicable agents of 
imperialism, who had insinuated themselves into the ranks of our Party by 


deceit.” 


However, the truce was short-lived. In October 1956, the Hungarian revolu- 
tion broke out, bringing national Communist Imre Nagy to power for a brief 
period. When his government was overthrown in early November, Nagy sought 
asylum in the Yugoslav Embassy in Budapest, but was induced to leave under 
false pretenses, taken off to Rumania by Soviet soldiers and later sentenced to 
death and executed under nebulous circumstances. The events connected with 
the coming to power and overthrow of Imre Nagy’s government led to a new 
feud between Moscow and Belgrade, a feud which was no longer a legacy of the 
Stalin era but one for which on the Soviet side Khrushchev bore full responsibility. 
Khrushchev even went so far as to justify the earlier conflict, declaring’on June 3, 
1958, during a visit to Sofia: 


A 





e Saabad Nép, Budapest, February 27, 1951. 
7 Slovenski Porocevalec, Ljubljana, June 5, 1958." 
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In 1948, the conference of the Information Bureau adopted the’resolution “On ' 
the Situation in the Communist Party of Yugoslavia”.... This resolution was 
essentially correct and corresponded to the interests of the revolutionary movement.3 


In a speech delivered in East ‘Berlin on July 12, 1958, Khrushchev went even 
further, alleging that the Yugoslav leaders in 1955 had 


. concealed from the members of the League of Communists of Yugoslavia the 
fact that we regard our criticism of their errors in 1948 and the resolution of the 
Information Bureau in 1948 as essentially correct.® 


Khrushchev was not alone in his condemnation of the Yugoslavs. As recently 
as November 1960, the joint declaration of 81 Communist parties adopted in 
Moscow sharply attacked the Yugoslav “revisionists,” accusing them of having 
‘betrayed Marxism-Leninism, cut off their country from the socialist camp and 
made it dependent on the Americans and “other imperialists” and also of carrying _ 
out “subversive activities against the socialist camp and the world a 
movement.”10 


This tondemnation of the Titoists very at became an embarrassment 
for Khrushchev, since the same liberal tendencies for which the Yugoslavs had 
been branded as revisionists began to appear more and more frequently’in the 
Soviet sphere of influence, including the USSR itself, and this time it was 
Khrushchev and his protagonists who were called’ “revisionists,” by the Chinese. 
For this reason, Khrushchev began to make attempts to make his peace once 
mote with Tito and secure Yugoslavia’s reentry into the Soviet bloc in one form or 
another. Less. than three years after the joint declaration of the 81 Communist 
parties, Khrushchev- revisited Yugoslavia. On u 24, 1963, in ne he was 
able to say: a 


We are pleased to note that the government of the Socialist rakai Republic 
of Yugoslavia is showing readiness to take part in the socialist division of labor 
„which is now being organized among the countries of the socialist community. - 


As we have seen, it was nevertheless more than a year before the agreement 
on Yugoslavia’s cooperation’ with Comecon could be concluded. It would, 
moreover, be'a great exaggeration to say that Yugoslavia has thereby returned 

‚to the Soviet bloc: Yugoslavia is still not a member of the Warsaw Pact and 
thus has no military ties with the Soviet bloc; neither is she actually a member of 
Comecon. However, the legal status of the Comecon countries within the or- 
ganization itself. has dlready been affected by the agreement with Yugoslavia. 
For the first ten years of Comecon’s existence, the question of the distribution of 
authority was never settled legally, and the general uncertainty. of the situation 
was one of the reasons why Comecon was usually regarded as a Soviet tool. Only 
in December 1959. was a statute adopted, but even this was weighted in favor of 
the Soviet striving for ne ; thus, the official documents are all in Russian, 

5 Ibid. ! ` 

3 Nems Deutschland, East Berlin, July 13, 1958. 


10 Prasda, December 6, 1960. 
11 Ibid., August 25, 1963. 
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the headquarters of Comecon are in Moscow, etc. The statute did, however, take 
into account the claims of individual members to independence. Article I, 
Paragraph 2 reads: , i 
“The Council for Mutual Economic Cooperation 1s based on the sovereign 
equality of all the member, countries of the Council. Economic, scientific and 
technical cooperation between the member countries of the Council will take place 
in accordance with the principles of complete equality of ughts, respect for 
sovereignty and ‘national interests, mutual advantage and comradely mutual 
assistance.12 ' ` 


Rumania has already drawn attention to this particular paragraph, and now 
the legal aspects of Yugoslavia’s agreement with Comecon have been settled 
right from the beginning. In this way, the agreement has helped to clarify the 
legal aspects ‚of relations between the Soviet-bloc countries, and the USSR must 
reckon with the fact that contracts concluded in Comecon will assume an ever 
greater practical importance. EPE E 

The agreement with Yugoslavia was concluded on the basis of Article X of 
the Comecon .statute, which deals with cooperation with non-members and 
stipulates: ; 

The conditions under which the representatives of these countries can take part 
in the work of the Councils organs shall be laid down by the Council in agreement 

with the countries concerned.13 j 


The Yugoslav agreement may possibly serve as a model for future agreements 
‚with other non-members, of which, however, Cuba is.the only one to come into 
question at the present time. For some time now, Cuba has been represented at 
various Comecon meetings by observers, but she is not bound to Comecon by any 
formal agreement. It may be added here in passing that the same issue of Borba 
that reported the Yugoslav government’s ratification of the agreement with 
Comecon also announced the signing in Moscow a few days previously of an 
economic agreement between Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union providing for an 
increase of 30° percent in the volume of Soviet-Yugoslav ttade for 1965 (the 
corresponding increase in 1964 was 20 percent), which will bring the total value 
of this trade in that year to 300 million dollars. 

The fact that Yugoslavia has succeeded in having her relations with Comecon 
legally defined is of great political importance, since it lends extra weight to the 
strivings of the individual Comecon members for greater independence. This 
applies particularly to Rumania. At the same time, the USSR itself could become 
the major beneficiary of the agreement merely by refraining from abusing it, 
since it would then indéed be a strong argument against the “deviationists” 
(China and Albania), as Radio Bratislava maintained, and a proof that the USSR 
was willing and able to settle even the most serious conflicts peacefully in the 
interests of the “socialist camp.” On the other hand, the Soviet-Yugoslav rap- 
prochement has added to the ideological problems of the Soviet Communist Party, 


12 Gesetablatt der DDR, East Berlin, No. 29, May 10, 1960. 
13 Tpjd, ; 
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since the Communist parties of the Comecon countries were among the 81 who 
signed: the joint declaration condemning Yugoslav “revisionism,” and now the ` 
USSR has had to yield on all essential points to the Yugoslavs, and not vice versa. 

The agreement with Yugoslavia is a further step in the irresistible movement 
away from the earlier absolute centralism toward a kind of federalism in the 
Soviet bloc.. This. development may strengthen or wedken the bloc, depending 
on whether the USSR makes sufficient genuine concessions to it. It would be 
dangerous if the USSR and her supporters were to attempt to couple the agree-" 
ment with too much “anti-imperialist” propaganda or even concrete measures 
against the. West. As we have mentioned, Radio Bratislava has already spoken 
of Yugoslavia’s alleged liberation from the economic “discrimination” of the 
West. If this means that the Yugoslavs will be put under pressure to reduce their 
economic contacts with the West, the tendency toward a relaxation of world 
tension will ‘be disturbed. It is more likely, however, that' Yugoslavia, like 
Rumania, will aim at expanding these contacts; indeed, it would not be surprising 
if she were to try and put them on a contractual basis, thereby proving her 
neutrality. A beginning in this direction was made within three months of the 
agreement, when Yugoslavia was reported to have expressed a readiness to 
negotiate with the EEC. Yugoslavia’s example is likely to be followed soon by 
Poland.™4 - nu ge 

Stefan C. Stolte 


Seience | 
Superdistant Radio Communications 

' The problem of detecting extraterrestrial civilizations and communicating 
with them was recently discussed in Soviet scientific publications. This is con- 
nected with, and probably caused by, the spectacular development of radioastron- 
omy in general and in the Soviet Union in particular. This section of astronomy, 
nonexistent a quarter of a century ago, has been developed into än independent 
branch of science and has become an important tool for exploring the Universe. 
In the Soviet Union, according ‘to an article by Shklovsky on the subject, the 
first centers of radioastronomy came into existence in 1948-50, namely, the 
- Lebedev Institute of Physics of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR and its 
radioastronomical base near Simeiz, in the Crimea. In 1956, a “fan-shaped” antenna 
with a directional diagram of about 1’ was put into operation at the Pulkovo 
Observatory, and in 1958 a 22-m steerable, precision reflector was mounted at 
the Radioastronomical Observatory near Serpukhov. A pencil-beam radiometer 
with a 1-km long “arm” is being constructed, although its location is not specified. 


In view of these developments, many scientists, including such a world-famous 
authority in astrophysics as Academician V. A. Ambartsumyan, President of the 


14 Suddeutsthe Zeitung, December 14, 1964. l 
1 Astronomiya v SSSR. za 40 let (1917—1957) (Astronomy in the USSR During the Forty Years 
1917—57), Moscow, 1960, p. 339. 
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International Astronomical Union, are seriously discussing the problem of com- 
municating with extraterrestrial intelligent beings. In an article on “Discovering 
the Laws of the Universe,” Ambartsumyan observes: “Now that the means 
of space communications over very great distances are available, humanity is 
raising the question of other civilizations.”® . 

The problem as considered in the Soviet scientific periodical press consists 
of two independent but related questions: (1) is there life outside the Earth, in 
particular life in highly developed forms, and (2) is communication with extra- 
terrestrial intelligent beings possible? The pre article is accordingly divided 
into two corresponding sections. 


The Problem of Extraterrestrial Intelligent Life 


Scientific consideration of this problem was initiated by Shklovsky in an article 
published in 19608 and in his book The Universe, Life, Intelligence, which came out 
in 1962:4 Shklovsky is one of the leading Soviet theoretical and observational 
astronomers, and some of. his theories, such as that of the synchrotron mecha- 
nism of radio emission by the Crab Nebula, etc., enjoy worldwide recognition. 

Shklovsky estimates the number of stars in our Galaxy at 150,000 million and 
that within a radius of 100 light years at 10,000, most of which are dwarf 
stars of spectral types G, K and M, i.e., of the type of our sun, G, or close to 
it. It is clear that life can exist not on the stars themselves but on the planets 
circling about them. The existence of planetary systems belonging to any star 
other than the sun cannot, however, be detected by direct astronomical methods, 
and their existence was, until recently, merely a hypothesis following from cos- 
mogonical considerations of stellar evolution. The first body with a mass com- 
parable to those of planets rather than of stars was discovered from perturbations 
in the motion of the star 61 Cygni: its invisible companion was investigated by 
the Soviet astronomer A. N. Deich and found to be only ten times as massive as 
Jupiter. Recently, an even smaller body was discovered by P. van de Kamp: 
this is the planet-sized dark companion of the Barnard star, and is only 50 percent 
more massive than Jupiter, or about 1/700 of the solar mass. The existence of 
planets revolving around other stars was thereby fairly firmly established—a fact 
which was not known to Shklovsky at the time of his writing. 

Shklovsky analyses the conditions favoring the origin and development of 
life on a planet, and enumerates the following requirements: the star around 
which the planet in question is revolving must be old, of constant luminosity 
and single, i.e., not a component of a binary or multiple system. The planet itself 
must be of medium mass, to retain.an atmosphere, and the temperature on its 
surface must remain within a certain range. If the conditions on any planet satisfy 
these requirements, life may arise on it in the manner described by Oparin in his 





2’ Priroda, 1963, No. 12, p. 21. 

3 Ibid., 1960, No. 7, p. 21. 

4 Voelennaya, zbizn, razum (The Universe, Life, Intelligence), Moscow, 1962. 
8 The Scientific American, New York, 1963, No. 6, p. 73. 
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book T, he Origin of Life on the Earth, tie: a the development of organic from in- 
- organic ‘substances by the abiogenetic process under reducing conditions of the 
primary atmosphere and the evolution of coacervate drops of organic matter 
into living substance by the natural selection process in the hydrosphere. This 
theory, reported by Oparin to the International Congress on the, Origination of 
Life on the Earth, held in Moscow in 1957, is regarded by Shklovsky as capable 
of explaining the origin of life anywhere in the Universe, the further evolution 
of primary living organisms into ever more highly developed forms proceeding 
by natural selection and culminating in the appearance of intelligent beings. - 


Shklovsky estimates the number of planets in the Galaxy populated by intelli- = 


gent beings as amounting to a few million, an estimate based on the assumption 
that the “psychozoic” era lasts about one million years, and concludes: “Our 
human civilization-is one of many others and does not represent a unique phe- 
nomenon in the Universe.” “Psychozoic era” is the name Shklovsky gives to an 
era of technologically developed civilization, the duration of which he holds'to be 
limited by the amount of energy resources available. He writes: “The overwhelm- 
“ ing majority of investigators consider the period of existence of developed 
" technology to be ‘short’ or even ‘very short’.”® As-will subsegently be seen, 
. Shklovsky’s view of the short duration of a civilization was severely criticized by 
_ most of those who took part in a discussion which developed after Pablo 
_ of his book. 
_Numerous comments on,the subject “Are there many inhabited worlds?” 
appeared in the columns of the magazine Priroda.* To show the variety of opinion 
_ among members of the Soviet intelligentsia, some of these comments are repro- . 
duced here in brief. 

F» Tsytsin, of the Shternberg State Apandi Institute, holds that most 
stars in the. Galaxy are surrounded by planets. He goes even farther than the 
American astronomer H. Shapley, who estimates. the number of stars with plane- 
tary systems in the Galaxy at a‘hundred million.!° B. Velichko is of the opinion , 
that intelligent forms of life are very seldom and that the idea of a number of 
inhabited worlds should be abandoned. Professor Y. Khodakov, on the contrary, 
tries to extend the range of conditions permitting the origination and development 
of life, assuming the possibility of such forms of life in which nitrogen plays the 
role of oxygen and ammonium that of water. Other scientists ponsin, non- 
albuminous forms of living matter to be thinkable. 

An intermediate standpoint is represented by the biologist Dr. A. Neifakh, - 
- who holds that while conditions permitting the existence of life may exist on many 
planets, this does not mean that life has necessarily arisen there; for the origination 
and and development of life depend on many accidental circumstances. He assails as 

R oA. I. Oparin, Vozniknoveniys zbizni na zemle (The ki of Life on the Earth), Moscow, 1957 
pp: 142 and 326. x 7 

7 Shklovsky, Vrelennaya .., p. 150. 

® Ibid., p. 231. 

® Priroda, 1963, No. 12, p. 80. ` 

10 H, Shapley, 2m? Iyadı (Stars and Men), (translated), Moscow, 1962, p- 16. 
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_idealistic the ideas of “predestination” and “expediency” in the evolution of matter 
in the Universe, which imply an inevitable development from non-living matter 
through living forms to highly developed organisms and culminating in the 
appearance of intelligent beings. Neifakh emphasizes the role of change in devel- 

- opment, and regards the origination of intelligence elsewhere as improbable. He 
asks the rhetorical question, “How is it that not all apes wanted to become 
human beings?” and explains that the evolution of the hominidae into homo sapiens 

` was due to a mere chance-viz., the disappearance of forests in some localities, which 
‘forced our ancestors to walk erect on two feet. Having once made its appearance, 
however, intelligent life must not necessarily perish in one million years: it could 
persist even for billions of years. 

“ Shklovsky’s thesis of the limited duration of intelligent life is also assailed by 


A. Baumshtein as being borrowed from Western reactionaries. 


Professor V. Alpatov advocates the further development and collaboration 

of biology, cybernetics and bionics (the creation of mechanisms patterned on 
biological systems) in order to approach an understanding of the problem of the 
' origin of life. 
. The same issue of Priroda contained two papers by Academician Ambar- 
tsumyan, mentioned above, and Professor D. M. Troshin. Ambartsumyan begins 
his article with.a cautious remark that the subject may appear to be fantastic, but 
adduces arguments in favor of the idea of the plurality of inhabited worlds. He 
even admits the possibility of civilizations which are well ahead of us in evolution, 
and considers the problem of communication with them as deserving serious 
theoretical study. The idea, expressed in some publications, that every civilization 
is doomed to perish by suicide he rejects as deeply erroneous and decadent. 


Professor Troshin, in his contribution “Life in the Cosmos,” writes: 


The problem of life and intelligent beings in the Universe is of importance with 
respect both to natural science and to our world outlook. This is the reason why 
this very problem has been the pivot of the struggle of science against religion, 
of materialism against idealism.14 , 


He also criticizes thé idea of the short duration of civilized life. The proponents 
of this view point out that there should be signs of visiting the Earth by extra- 
terrestrial beings if other civilizations had been in existence long enough: since 
there are no such traces, they say, other civilizations are either non-existent or 
shortlived. Professor Troshin considers the search for the traces of such visits to 
be important, but warns against false sensations and an uncritical approach to 
the problem. If no traces have been found, he maintains, this does not disprove 
the existence of intelligent life outside the Earth. He concludes: 

‘The’ man of the Earth, the creator of Communism, will undertake the initiative 


- of interplanetary communication, and intelligent beings from the Earth will, possi- 
bly, transform uninhabited planets into inhabited ones in the near future.!? 





i 


11 Priroda, 1963, No. 12, p. 89. 
12 Thid. e 
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- That Troshin’s warning against sensations was not aut of place may be seen 
from the publication of such books as that by Zigel, Inhabited Worlds, in which 
the author puts forward one hypothesis after another: meteorites with alleged 
_ traces of organic life in them are.considered to be fragments of a former planet, 
named by,him Phaeton, which ended its existence'as the result of a nuclear explo- - 
‚sion (presumably performed by “intelligent” beings). This and similar stories, 
such as those about space ships belonging to extraterrestrial visitors, etc., were 
severely criticized by the astronomer V. A. Bronshten in a review. Very neg- 
ative comments were also published by Krinov on the alleged. discovery in 1962 
of the traces’ of miċro-organisms in the Sikhote-Alinsky meteorite fifteen years 
after its fall, followed by his proof of the inorganic composition of the meteotite.15 

Thus, side by side with a scientific treatment of the problem of extraterrestrial 
life, publications have appeared in the Soviet Union which are designed to produce 
a sensation by spreading unverified reports of doubtful discoveries and findings. _ 

Interstellar Communications ; 

We turn now to the second part of the problem—communication with-extra- ' 
terrestrial beings, whose existence somewhere in the Universe has been admitted. ` 
by most of the Soviet writers on this subject. ` Pe ae pS 

` Itis at present the commonly accepted view that communications with worlds 
outside our solar system are possible only by means of radio-frequency waves. 
The problem was first put on a scientific basis by two physicists of Cornell 
University, Cocconi and Morrison, who, in an article “Searching for Interstellar 
Communications,” suggested searching for possible radio signals from extfa- 
` terrestrial intelligent beings, since there is no known reason why other stars like 
the sun’ should not have planets populated by highly evolved forms of life. As 
the most promising frequency, they suggested 1,420 megacycles per second, which _ 
corresponds to the 21-centimeter wavelength of neutral hydrogen: Natural 
radio emission of these waves by interstellar hydrogen was predicted in 1945 by ~ 
van de Hulst, and they were actually discovered in 1951. a) SA 


Cocconi and Morrison reasoned that since hydrogen is the most abundant 
element in the Universe, extraterrestrial scientists would be well aware of this _ 
fact and would use radio waves of this frequency for transmitting signals to.other _ 

` scientists elsewhere, somehow emphasizing their artificial origin. To distinguish . 
them from natural emission by hydrogen, the signals would be pulse-modulated 

_and reptesent a sequence of prime numbers or such universal non-dimensional 

numbers as 7 and e. Signals emitted from a distance of ten light years by a trans- 

mitter only slightly more powerful than those now in existence, namely, possess- 

‚ing a- power of about 100 w/cycles, could be detected by the Jodrell Bank Ob- 

servatory. Cocconi and Morrison proposed that the following stars be listened 

‘to first for possible signals: Tau Ceti, Omicron Eridani II, Eta Eridani and Eta 

13 F. Y. Zigel, Obitayemye wiry Inhabited Worlds), Moscow, 1962. 


14 Byulleten Vsesoyuznogo astronomo-geodezicheshogo obsbrbestva, 1963, No. 34, p. 62. 
18 bid, p.59. > ' ; BE 
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Indi, all within fifteen, light years’ distance from the Earth. They wrote: “The 
teader’ may seek to consign these speculations wholly to the domain of science 
fiction,” 18 i ‘ Ks . 

Nevertheless, their proposal was taken seriously in scientific circles, as is 
evident from the establishment of Project Ozma by the National Radioastronom- 
ical Observatory at Green Bank, West Virginia, early in 1960 (so named after the 
queen of the fictional land of Oz). The Director of Project Ozma, F. Drake, 
describes in detail the technical equipment and radiometer of the 85-foot antenna 
of this observatory in the paper, “How Can We Detect Radio Transmissions 
from Distant Planetary Systems?”1? The first stars selected were Tau Ceti and 
Eta Eridani, both located at a distance of eleven light years. Account was taken 
of the fact that a Doppler shift of radio frequencies, due to the orbital motion of“ 
the planet around its central star, would serve as an important indication of the 
origin of signals on a planet as opposed to a star, and calculations performed 
showed that shifts of radio frequency of the order of 300 kilocycles per second, 
corresponding to planetary motion, could -be detected with the equipment at 
present available. Drake remarks that radio signals can be detected over even 
greater distances if larger radio telescopes are used: the United States Navy 
600-foot antenna in West Virginia can detect signals coming from distances of 
60 light years, and the 1,000-foot bowl of Cornell University in Puerto Rico 
—from 100 light years. Since the optimum frequencies for observation from be- 
neath the atmosphere are between 1,000 and 10,000 megacycles per second, the 
frequency actually used was 1,420 Mics, in accordance with the suggestion of 


Cocconi and Morrison. . 

Although the Green Bank Observatory has not tecorded any signals sugges- 
tive of a coded message, the experiment was defended in 1960 by the late O. Struve, 
then Director of the Observatory. Struve (who, incidentally, was a great-grandson 
of the first director of the Pulkovo Observatory, and emigrated from Russia after 
the 1917 revolution) wrote in Physics Today : de a ; 


There is every reason to believe that the Ozma, experiment will ultimately yield 
positive results when the accessible sample of solar-type stars is sufficiently large.18 


Such was the state of the problem when Soviet astronomer N. S. Kardashev, 
from the Shternberg Astronomical Institute, joined its discussion with the 
publication of an article, “The Transmission of Information by Extraterrestrial 
Civilizations,” in the leading astronomical journal of the USSR.1? Disappointed, 
perhaps, by the failure of the Ozma experiment of searching for signals from 
certain predetermined directions, he expressed the opinion that isotropic, i.e., 
omnidirectional, reception has a greater chance of success than directional. Omni- : 
directional transmission, on the other hand,. calls for considerably more powerful 
transmitters than are available at the present level of technology on the Earth. 





. 1 Nature, Vol. CLXX XIV, London, 1959, p. 844.:, 
17 Sky and Telescope, Vol. XIX, New York, 1960, p. 140. A 
- 18 Physics Today, as quoted ın Ths Scientific American, 1960, No. 11, p. 97.’ 
18 Astronomichesky zburnal SSSR, Vol. XLI, 1964, No. 2, p. 282. 
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The present rate of energy consumption on the Earth as a whole is about 4.10!° . 
ergs per second; we cannot, therefore, transmit signals isotropically and are 
restricted to the passive role of signal receivers. So, for the time being, inter- 
stellar communication must be one-sided. is 

Kardashev calls our civilization the “civilization of the first type” and pre- 
sumes the existence of two higher degrees of civilization with energy consumption 
levels amounting to 4.1038 (the second type) and 4.1044 ergs per second (the third 
type) ‘respectively. The reception of isotropic signals from a second-type civili- 
_ zation, with an incoming power’ of 1.4x 10~2¢w/m*c, is possible with present- 
day technological equipment. Moreover, the transmission not only of simple 
signals but even of scientific information is feasible. Calculating the rate, of in- 

` formation transmission with the use of Shannon’s theorem, Kardashev arrives at 
the following values for the transmission capacities of communication channels 
from a second-type civilization: 3.10? binary units per second from a distance of 
up to 105 light years and 3.105 binary. units.per second from distances up to 107 
light years. This meanis that a possible civilization located at the above-mentioned 
distances and capable of transforming power of the order of 4.108% ergs per 
second into isotropic coded radio signals can be detected by available radioastro- 
nomical methods. Signals from a third-type civilization can be detected from even 
greater distances. f i 

Kardashev suggests listening for signals in the decimeter and centimeter 
wavelength ranges in view of the background of. cosmic radio emission, and 
considers the Andromeda Nebula, Megallanic Clouds and some other nearby 
galaxies as the most prospective objects, in addition to our Galaxy. l ; 

Kardashev discusses further characteristics which artificial radio signals should 

possess in order to be distinguished from natural sources of radio emission such as 
"radio galaxies, remnants of supernova stars and clouds of interstellar hydrogen. 
‘These characteristics are as follows:. 

‚1. The source of ‘radio emission should have small angular dimensions. : 

2. It should be circularly polarized to avoid distortion of information due to 
Faraday rotation of the polarization plane by interstellar magnetic fields. 

3. The signal should be variable in time, the variability being not reducible 
to statistical fluctuations. 

4. It should possess special features emphasizing its artificial origin, e.g., the 
cutting of a 1- or 2-Mc/s band out of the continuous spectrum. ' 

5, In the high-frequency portion of the spectrum, the flux intensity should be 
represented by a linear'function of frequency. , 

Whereas the first four requirements are understandable, the fifth is not so 
obvious, and Kardashev did not substantiate it by any plausible arguments, 
although it plays the most important role in his conclusions, reported below. 

He reproduces the spectra of two radio sources, CTA-21 and CTA-102, 
discovered by the Radio Observatory of the California Institute of Technology, 


r 
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and finds them similar to that ar by him on En basis of the fifth require- 
ment and markedly different from the spectrum of the known natural source, 
radio galaxy Virgo A. Kardashev concludes from this that these emissions may 
be of artificial origin, i.e., represent signals Sansmited by extraterrestrial intelli- 
gent beings. _ 

The present writer pursued the story of the discovery of these two objects and 
established the following facts. 


These radio signals were accidently discovered by Harris and Roberts in 1960 
while investigating other known radio-emitting objects in high galactic latitudes. 
In their article “Radio Source Measurements at 960 Mc/s,”2% they proposed 
naming the sources “CTA” as an abbreviation for “CalTech list A.” The powers 
of the sources are 9 x 1028 and 7.2 x 1028 w/m?c respectively. They have indeed 
small angular dimensions, less than 20", and have not been identified with any 
optical object, i.e., visible stars or galaxies. The spectra of these and other radio 
objects were reproduced i in Fig. 3(c) of the article “The Radio Frequency Spectra 
of Discrete Radio pone: ” published in the leading British astronomical 
magazine. #1 

It should be Bee however, that the spectra of some other radio sources 
shown in Fig. 3(c) of this article also have a linear frequency dependence of flux 
intensity in the high-frequency portion of the spectrum, i.e., they satisfy Karda- 
shev’s fifth requirement. Thus, this ‘feature alone cannot serve as definitive 
evidence of the artificial origin of the sources. 


The authors of the last-named paper, however, offer no er explanation 
of these sources, and make the following comment: 


Two sources, CTA 21 and 102, are worthy of special mention. For both there 

: is evidence that the flux density has a maximum at about 900 Mc/s. Both sources 

`- are located well away from the galactic plane and have angular diameters less than 1’. 

As the prints of the Palomar Sky Survey show no evidence for optical radiation in 

the vicinity of either source, it seems unlikely that the observed spectrum can be 
explained as thermal radiation from an ionized region. 


In any case, whether these radio sources prove in the future to be artificial or 
natural, the present state of science and technology warrants a continuation of 
the search for extraterrestrial radio communications, however small the chance 
of their detection may be. As Cocconi and Morrison justly remark in the above- 
quoted article, “If we never search, the chance of success is zero.” If and when 
these efforts are crowned with success, the outcome of the struggle of materialism 
against idealism may well turn out to be just the oppone of that expected by 
Professor Troshin and other materialists. 

B. Abramenko 


20 Pxblications of the Astronomical Society of the Pasific, Vol, LXXI, Pasadena, Calf., 1960, p. 82. 
21 Monthly Notices of the Royal Asironomical Society, Vol. CXXV, London, 1963, p. 261. 
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Religion 


The “Mythological” School Enters a Critical Stage 


Antireligious propaganda in the USSR displays a number of trends: we find 
the rational approach inspired by the precise sciences, the’ philosophical approach 
based on dialectical materalism, the interpretation of religious and ecclesiastical 
history peculiar to historical materialism, primitive attacks on contemporary 
religion designed for the less discerning reader, and many other trends, among 
which a special place belongs to the body of views based on what may be called 
the mythological school of Christian historiography: many cf these views have 
come to constitute the core of militant atheism in the Soviet Union. 


Among students of early Christianity, the mythological school, as opposed to 
the genuinely historical approach, is, of course, no recent phenomenon, going 
back to the period of the Enlightenment in the eighteenth century, in particular 
to Charles Dupuis, who regarded the Divinity as conceived in various religions 
as the product of astral legends. He adopted a similar approach to Christianity, 
regarding the story of the Gospels as a version of legends about the solar deity. 


When, around the middle of the nineteenth century, people began to make a 
more detailed study of ancient religions, with their cult of deities who had died 
and risen again, many scholars began to draw parallels with the story of the 
Gospels, regarding the latter as a modernized version of pagan religions and 
examining it for features linking ıt with ancient cults of the East. In the process, 
some of them began to adopt the view that the figure of Christ was no more than 
a combination of various features of ancient pagan deities such as Osiris, Mithras 
and Dionysus, and this naturally led to the conclusion that Christianity had 
arisen as a result of borrowing from ancient astral and other legends of Jewish, 
Egyptian, Syrian and other origin. This meant that Christ and the other person- ° 
ages mentioned in the Gospels were rejected entirely as historical figures and 
regarded as mythological creations. 


The most prominent scholars working in this field were Sir James Frazer, 
the Pole Andrzej Niemojewski, the American William Smith, the English- 
man John Robertson and the German Arthur Drews, who almost entirely 
ignored the historical conditions ‘attending the emergence of Christianity. This 
unhistörical approach, the principal failing of this school, has been duly noted in 
the literature devoted to it. 


The mythological school never succeeded in ae a dominant position in 
the world of scholarship, and its conclusions never became axiomatic in the study 
of early Christianity—not even among the more leftist of progressive thinkers such 
as Bruno Bauer, who maintained that early Christianity was a mere synthesis of 
Eastern and Western religious and philosophical ideas. Nevertheless, most of its 
ptinciples were taken over by Soviet antireligious propaganda and raised to the 
status of irrefutable truth. All the principal points of Soviet atheistic propaganda 
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were founded on the conclusions of this school and its twentieth-century succes- 
sors and, from the very inception of this propaganda up to the present day, have 
been served up to readers and listeners in the Soviet Union despite the fact that 
the school on which they are founded is itself now somewhat out of date. 


For example, the most, important’ antireligious organ of the Soviet press, 
Nauka i religiya, last year reprinted an article on the subject of Easter, written in 
1928 by A. V. ‚Lunacharsky, recommending its author to readers as one of the 
most ‘prominent organizers: of the. antireligious movement in the USSR. The 
‚ journal considers the article, despite its age, to be still topical today, and gives 
no hint of: entertaining the possibility that it mien have become dated in 
the meantime: 

. In all its parts, the Gospel i is a novel composed of various myths amd legends, 
popular’ beliefs and maxims. It was composed collectively, which explains why it 
contains so many uneven passages and even absurd contradictions, but it was com- 
posed by men of a definite turn of mind. This 1s not the place, of course, to discuss the 
the policy they pursued, or the ethic they preached, but as for the ‘ ‘mysterious” 
foundation of the teaching as a whole, it is a pale reflection of [the myth of] ancient 
times about the cannibalistic murder of a man who at one and the same time claimed 
to be the “Son of God” and by his death and resurrection apare the sins of men 
and restored'to them a favorablé summer. 1 ' 


Other’ examples may be.taken from a brochure published in 1963: 


‘Christ 1s in fact one of the forms of the god who dies and tises again. The legend 
of Christ’s resurrection, like the legend of his birth, is borrowed from various myths 
ı Ofancient peoples’ who tilled the soil.? , 
It has been established by historical science ‘tas Jeans is a mythological, eee 
` figure.? 
, The gospel legends abdut Christ are el reminiscent of the myths of ancient 
agricultural peoples about gods o crops who die and rise again, sun gods and divine 
“redeemers.” 4 


Soviet antireligious propaganda i is full of such expressions as “the myth about 
Christ,” “the mythical founder of Christianity,” “the gospel myths,” etc. While 
itis possible that not all authors of such propaganda are entirely convinced of the 
mythological view of Christianity, it is safe to-assume that this view is so widely 
‘adopted because it best suits the purpose of such propaganda. To the unsophis- 
ticated reader, the Soviet interpretation of many theses of the mythological 
school sounds, fairly convincing, and the fact that this interpretation has had such 
a wide application is due.to its simplicity and practical convenience and the purely 
utilitarian’ motives of its’ promoters. As for its academic value, this: question 
has obviously not been deliberately - ‘raised in the literature devoted to such 
matters in the USSR. i 


1 Nauka i religiya, 1964, No. 5, p- 46. g 

3 G. M. Livshits, Proiskbozbdensye i susbebnost indsishikh i kbristianskikh religioznykb prazdnikov (The 
Origin and Nature of pias and Christian Religious Festivals), Minsk, 1963, p. 26. 

3 Ibid., p. 30. 

4 Ibid. p. 32. 
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Recently, however, i.e., during the last twelve months or so, the absolute 
predominance of the mythological school seems to have been unexpectedly 
challenged, and new trends have come to the surface which may be regarded as the 
beginning of a cautious and gradual return to the historical standpoint. S. I. 
Kovalev, a prominent, Soviet specialist in the history of early Christianity, devoted 
the last yeats of his life to work on a book that was to be called “Ancient Christi- 
anity”: this has now been published in its uncompleted state, together with other 
hitherto unpublished studies of his, in a single volume.5 The entire volume is 
confined to the first two centuries A.D., and deals in particular with the subject of 
the origins of Christianity. i ; 

One of the noteworthy features of Kovalev’s book is that he takes a distinctly, 
cautious approach to the question of the non-Christian sources dealing with 
Christianity, which are-of such importance in any attempt to establish the authen- . 
. ticity of the Gospels. While the overwhelming majority of Soviet antireligious 
writers have naturally declared such sources to be interpolations, Kovalev takes 
this view without reservation only with regard to the well-known passage, in the 
works of Flavius Josephus; as for the other sources, e.g., Tacitus and Pliny 
“the Younger, he definitely avoids calling them interpolations and is evidently ' 
inclined to accept their authenticity, assuming that early second-century authors 
were familiar with the Christian tradition. Thus, for the first time in many years, 
certain historical sources on Christ and Christianity are being rehabilitated in 
Soviet literature. À 


‘The Soviet historian and ethnographer S. A. Tokarev also takes the view that 
the correspondence of Pliny the Younger is the most reliable evidence of Christi- 
anity in non-Christian sources, but the relevant passages in Tacitus and Josephus he 
regards as interpolations. Nevertheless, his approach differs somewhat from that 
which had formerly been usual.® . 


Another important question is that of the /ocale where Christianity first came 
into existence. The thesis that it arose outside Palestine became one of the axioms - 
of Soviet antireligious propaganda—inevitably so if the mythological point of view 
was to be upheld—and in fact most Soviet writers took the view that it first arose in 
Asia Minor. Tokarev also regards this as “probable.”” Kovalev, on the other. 
hand, considers such views to'be mistaken. In his opinion, the proximity of early ` 
Christianity to the views ofthe Essenes inevitably implies a connection between 
. the two groups. He definitely asserts the Palestinian origin of‘ Judaeo- 
Christianity, and does not entertain the possibility of the spread of Christianity 
beyond the borders of Palestine until the period of Paul’s Epistles. According ‘to 
A. Kazhdan, writing on “Problems of the Origin of Christianity” in the Soviet 
antireligious journal Nauka i religiya, Kovalev “points out the impossibility of 


5 5:1. Kovalev, Osnopnye soprosy proiskbozbdeniya kbristianstva (Fundamental Questions Concerning 
the Origin of Christianity), Moscow—Leningrad, 1964. g ` ' g 

8 S, A. Tokarev, Rsligiya » istorii narodov mira (Religion in the History of the Peoples of the World), 
Moscow, 1964, p. 466. A i = : 

7 Ibid., p. 463.. 
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‚understanding the emergefice of the gospel tradition if Christianity had not been 
bound up, as to its origin, with Palestine.””® ve 

Finally, the third and most important question—that of the historical existence 
of Jesus and other persons in the New Testament. Kovalev says, that many per- 
sonages of early Christian literature, including the Gospels, are “undoubtedly 
historical persons.”® This includes John the Baptist, who is also mentioned by 
Josephus. With regard to Christ himself, Kovalev shows the greatest caution (it 
goes without saying that he is unable to accept Christ’s divinity). On the other 
hand, he does not go so fat as to conclude that Christ is mythical, even though he 
insists that the figure of Christ as presented in the Gospels is full of contradictions, 
a fact which makes it impossible fot him to find a “historical prototype” : 
Kovalev states that in Palestine at that time there were many “messiahs,” one of 
whoni may have borne the name Jesus and become the hero of the Gospels. 

‘The main significance of all this is that some Soviet scholars are now beginning 
- to abandon a standpoint that had long been-ripe for reconsideration, and are going 
over to another point of view which is more realistic in character. Kovalev’s 
approach is a first cautious step toward recognition’ of Christ as an historical pet- 
son. He does, admittedly, add that the problem is of no decisive importance for 
scientific historiography. Here he is backed up by Tokarev, who says that “for 
Marxist science the question of the person of Christ is not of essential importance,”10 
and that “for us it is not so important whether a preacher of the name of Jesus lived 
in Palestine in the first century A.D. and’ whether he was executed or not.”!! Such 
an attitude seems almost tantamount to a capitulation when one thinks of the 
tremendous amount.of attention that has hitherto been devoted to these “not-so- 
important problems.” Incidentally, Tokarev ‘also avoids committing himself to 
the mythological point of view, taking the view that the question of the historicity 
of Christ remains unsolved and pointing out that differences of opinion on the 
subject are to be found not only among the representatives. of various academic 
schools of thought but also among Marxist investigators. This, too, represents a 
certain departure from the stand of the mythological school. Both these attitudes, 
which have so far emerged only in serious literature, will sooner or laterchange the 
entire situation in Soviet antireligious propaganda. 

The entire process is in fact a protracted one, and what we are obsérving now is 
the fruit of a gradual revision of their views by certain Soviet scholars. Quite 
possibly, this revision began a long time ago, and it was only recently that 
favorable conditions for its public expression presented themselves. One way in 
which the limited relaxation of the regime has expressed itself has been to provide- 
an opportunity for a more objective treatment of many problems, including that 
with which we have been dealing here. The remarkable thing is that this has been 
going on at a time when religious oppression has once more been on the increase. 


= a - D. Konstantinov 
8 Nauka i religiya, 1964, No. 6, p. 94. , 

9 Ibid.; Kovalev, op. cit., p. 44. 

10 Tokarev, op. cit., p. 467. 

1 Ibid., p. 468. 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


The most important recent event in the life of the Sic Communist Party 
and goverment is the Central Commiittee meeting held on November 16, to which 
a leading article in Kommunist (1964, No. 16), “Enhance the Leading Role and 
Fighting Capacity of the Party,” is devoted. We read: 


The plenary session... heard and discussed the report of (Comrade N. V. Pod- 
gorny; “On the Unification of Industrial and Rural Oblast/Kra1 Party Organizations 
‘and Governmental Organs,” and adopted a resolution on this question. In the 
interests of strengthening the leading role of the Party and its local organs in Com- 
munist construction and the more effective solution of problems of economic and 
cultural development in each oblast, kraı and republic, the session decided on the 
need to return to the principle of establishing ee! organizations and their leading 
organs on a territorial and production basis... (Kommunist, 1964, No. 16, p. 3).? 


The practical implementation of the ae will be as follows: ` 


The session resolved, in oblasts and krais where Party organizations were divided 
into industrial and rural, to restore single oblast/krai Party organizations uniting 
all Communists in the oblast/krai whether they be working in industry or in agri- 
cultural production. It was found necessary to reorganize the Party committees of 
kolkhoz-sovkhoz production boards as raion Party committees, concentrating in 
them leadership of all Party organizations (including industrial enterprises and 
construction sites) situated on the territory of the given raion. Industrial production 
(zonal) Party committees, formerly set up on the territory of rural raions and in’ 
oblasts and republican centers, are abolished. In all krais and oblasts where single 

- krai and oblast Party committees are to be restored, Party conferences will be held 
in December to elect the corresponding Party organs (sbid.). 


In a word, the system of Party organization proposed two years ago by 
Khrushchev in his report to the Central Committee plenary session of November 
1962 and adopted by that session is now being abolished and replaced by that 
which had preceded’ it. This system of Khrushchev’s was officially welcomed at 
the time as an important improvement. The annual supplement for 1963 to the 
Large Soviet Encyclopedia, fot example, stated: 


1 \ 





1 The formula “establishment of Party organizations on a Zerritorial and production basis” is officially 
applied to the system in force until November 1962 and now restored, under which Party cells at the 
lowest level are attached to production units (factories, state and collective farms, etc.) while Party 
committees at all higher levels are in charge of a district or region, usually coinciding with an area of 
local government (city, raion, oblast, kraı, etc.). The system adopted in November 1962 was to some ° 
extent also “territorial,” since Party committees from the highest level down to that of oblast inclusively 
, were also in charge of certain regions, but each was charged with the conduct of one or the other branch 
of production — industrial or agricultural —, while below the oblast level the criterion of production was 
supposed to be decisive in determining the competence of Party cells and committees. 
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This decision represented a big step forward in improving the Party’s leadership 
of industry, construction and agriculture, in the establishment of an integral and 
well-designed system for controlling the country’s economy (Yezhegodnsk Bolshoi 
Sovetskoi Entsiklopedii 1963 [Yearbook of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia for 1963], 
Moscow, 1963, page 14). 


Now this “well-designed” system is being done away with. Kommunist’s pres- 
entation of this measure is as follows. First the reader is warned that this sort of 
thing is always likely to happen and in itself represents nothing out of the way: 


In its many-faceted activity, the Communist Party has never bound itself once 
and for all to established forms of organization and working methods, has never 
considered them as valid for all time and all contingencies. On the contrary, the 
Party has considered and still considers that organizational work, in accordance 
with the needs of policy, is determined by the particular features of the historical 
situation. Organizational forms are supposed to assist in creating the most favorable 
conditions for the successful solution of concrete political, economic and ideological 
problems of the period in question (Kommunist, 1964, No. 16, page 4). 


The article goes on: “ 
However, the continual improvement of forms of leadership is possible only on 
a scientific basis, on the basis of strict ackowledgment of the objective laws of 
social development. An absolutely necessary requirement when carrying out any 
reorganization ...is the unshakeableness of Leninist principles of organizational 
construction, Leninist standards of Party and state life, namely: the observance of 
democratic centralism, the all-out development of intra-Party democracy and 
socialist democracy as a whole, the realization of collective leadership, active partic- 
. ipation by all Communists and the broad masses of the workers in the life of society, 
all-round consideration of their opinion and experience (ibid.). 


Leaving aside the purely demagogic shell in the above passage, one finds that 
the essential features to be observed in such reorganizations are “democratic 
centralism” (i.e., compactness of the Party system and consistent subordination 

of lower to higher Party echelons) and “collective leadership” at the highest level. 
It is also worth pointing out that this ackowledgment beforehand of the possibil- 
ity of further changes in the Party structure is symptomatic of a crisis within the 
Party with regard to such questions. 

The authors of the leading article convey the impression that the Party re- 
organization of November 1962 was not so much one of Khrushchev’s “hare- 
brained schemes” as the result of a realization by the Central Committee as. a 
whole that the existing arrangement needed a reform. They write: 


It is well known that the Twenty-Second Party Congress stressed the importance 
of an all-round improvement ın the leadership of the country’s economy and the 
entire work of Communist construction.. ... For this reason, the Party Central 
Committee devoted constant attention to the improvement of methods of 
Party work, to the search for new ways and means of reinforcing the Party’s 
influence on economic development and on the improvement of the work of 
industrial enterprises, construction projects, collective and state farms (page 5). 
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They continue: 

In these circumstances, proposals were put forward in September 1962 in which 
the task of strengthening the Party’s influence on the development of production 
‘was linked with the need for changing the very principle of the Party’s organizational 
structure. To this end, it was planned .. . to set up ındependent industrial and rural 
[Party] organizations (ibid) _ - ; 
Such an apparently objective approach on the part of an official Party organ 

is unprecedented, for during the last few years it has become usual to throw all 
the blame for decisions that subsequently proved unworkable on the person who — 
at that time was at the head of the Party, even when these decisions were, formally 
at least, taken collectively. It would therefore have been natural to expect the 
' blame in this instance to be cast on Khrushchev alone; instead, the Central Com- 
mittee is accepting some of the responsibility itself. This becomes especially clear 
in the following passage: i 


The reorganization plan as put forward [in November 1962] also contained 
ideas with which it was difficult to find fault. Its purpose was to increase the‘respon- 
. sibility of Party organs for economic construction, bring the Party leadership closer 
to production, to make it more competent....In a word, these proposals were 
. persuasive by virtue of the specious arguments about the expediency of the reform 
and the new approach to the task of strengthening the Party: s influence on pro- 

- duction (pages 5-6). . : 
The article admits that not all, members of the Central Committee were 

persuaded by Khrushchev’s “specious arguments” : 


. there were doubts as to the expediency of the proposed measures, the realization 
of which might lead to the disintegration of the single, living economic-political 
organism of each krai, oblast and raion, in which industry, agriculture and their 

auxiliary branches were closely interwoven (page 6). 


Of course, the authors do not omit to stress Khrushchev’s personal contribu- 
tion to the affair. They suggest that the reform of November 1962 shows traces 
of “subjectivism,” “hare-brained scheming” [brozhekterstvo], “unjustified impro- 
vizations” and “undue hastiness”—i.e., all that was characteristic ‘of the Khrush- 
chev tegime,- - Nevertheless, neither in- "these suggestions nor in the article as a 
whole is the name of Khrushchev-once mentioned. In view of the manner of - 
Khrushchev’s removal from power, it would be a mistake to attribute this ret- 
icence to the fairness of the Party’s present leaders; more probably, it is a con- 
cession to the views of the Party periphery, which is now showing an inclination 
to criticize the events of middle October'and also the official i interpretation of them. 

We are told in the article that the Central Committee examined the conse- 
. quences of the reform of 1962 “with the maximum of objeczivity and care,’ 

as a esuli of which it became clear that 


. the division of Party organizations and subsequently of governmental, trade 
union and Komsomol organs gave rise to so many difficulties, complications and 
drawbacks of various kinds that a comparison made ıt obvious that the disadvantages 
clearly outweigh the advantages (ibid). 
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The authors continue: ' 


Practice proved the impossibility of any rational or justifiable delineation of the 
spheres of activity of industrial and rural Party organizations. The separation of 
so-called industrial zones from the rural raions proceeded in an artificial manner. 
Enterprises proved to be scattered over several raions, far removed from the Party 
committees and from one another. This not only failed to’ bring the Party leadership 
closer to production but, on the contrary, seriously hampered this process (ibid.). 


Examples are given of the difficulties that occurred: 


... between the Party committees of kolkhoz-sovkhoz production boards and 

‘industrial production Party committees, endless discussions went on as to which of 
them:should concern itself with raion bodies in charge of trade, communal services, 
public education, public health, cultural and educational institutions, that is, organs 
linked with the direct service of the population (pages 6—7). 5 


—otr: 


The production principle governing the structure of Party organizations... 
also led objectively to a confusion of the functions, rights and obligations of Party, 
governmental and economic organs, prompted Party committees to take over the 

, functions of economic organs [and] engendered parallelism and duplication of 
leadership (page 7). on 
-or again: ~ 

‘The difficulties and shortcomings engendered by the division of Party, govern- 
mental, trade union and Komsomol organs into industrial and rural created many 
inconveniences for the population. The normal work of enterprises and institutions 
concerned with trade, public health, public education and communal services began 
to be seriously hindered by all kinds of bureaucratic barriers—the inevitable result 
of dividing city and rural organs (page 8).. . 
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The authors come to the following conclusion: 


All this shows how realistic and correct the decision of the November plenary 
session of the Central Committee... is, reflecting as it does the opinion of local 
Party and governmental organs, of Communists [and] of those working on the 
integration of industrial and rural oblast/krai Party organizations and governmental 
organs and on the task of bringing the structure of Party organizations strictly into 
line with Leninist’ principles of Party construction, the Party Statute and the devel- 
opmental needs of the Party and the whole of society (ibzd.). |. 


Aware of the danger of irregular conduct On the part of Party and gover- 
mental officials threatened with demotion and loss of pay by the latest reform, 
the authors write: 


As a result of the integration of oblast and kraı organs, a certain number of 
officials will become superfluous. Efforts should be made to ensure that these forces 
are used to strengthen staffs at raion level and organizations at the lowest level. It 
is essential to prevent any weakening of discipline, to tighten up the requirements 
made of workers. At the same time, we must instill confidence that each worker 

‘shall be rationally employed as befits his knowledge, experience and, so far as 
possible, his personal interests (page 9). i 
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Whether the readers concerned will be reassured is open to doubt. 
Finally, attention may be drawn to the following passage in the article: 


The Party considers it essential to make a thorough examination and determine 
to what extent a number of measures carried through in recent years justify them- 
selves, what in them is positive and what negative, what should be retained and 
what rejected. Political and economic necessity, practical expediency—these are the 
things that should lie at the basis of decisions on various forms and methods of 
government, on the structure of Party, governmental and economic organs (page 5). 


From these lines, it is fairly clear that Khrushchev’s entire legacy in matters 
of organization will be subjected to revision. It may be supposed that the 
sovnarkhozes will be the first institution whose desirability will be questioned, 
since their very existence obstructs that policy of centralization which the present 
Party leaders would appear to be following. 


* 


The November issue of Voprosy istorii KPSS, organ of the Institute of Marx- 
ism-Leninism, is in effect almost entirely devoted to the business of further 
discrediting Stalin. The fact that it was handed to the printers on October 28, a 
fortnight after the removal of Khrushchev, indicates that Khrushchev’s policy of 
de-Stalinization has already ceased to be his policy exclusively. A review of the 
press is not the place for a discussion on whether Brezhnev and Kosygin’s “col- 
lective leadership” took this policy over willingly; all we can do is to state the 
fact that official de-Stalinization has not been interrupted by Khrushchev’s fall 


and that, as we shall see, its range has been considerably extended. 


The issue opens with a contribution from Academician Isaak I. Mints on the 
Bolsheviks’ takeover of power in 1917, “V. I. Lenin and the Victory of the Armed 
Uprising in Petrograd”—a theme which is not surprising in view of the anni- 
versary of the Revolution. Dealing with the oppositionists Kamenev and Zino- 
viev, Mints writes: 

Kamenev and Zinoviev were members of the Central Committee [of the Russian 
Social-Democratic Workers’ Party]. Exploiting their influence within the Party, 
they were working against Lenin. For example, when in August 1917 the Central 
Committee proposed sending Lenin and Zinoviev to Finland, the latter remained 
in Petrograd in a secret apartment. Through the agency of the owner of the apart- 


ment and later personally, Zinoviev established contact with a number of Party 
workers (Voprosy istori KPSS, 1964, No. 11, vage 10). 


In confirmation of this, Mints cites Emil Kalske, owner of the apartment 
concerned. These quotations show that Zinoviev did indeed confer on several 
occasions with Stalin, Smilga, Rykov and others, although they do not make it 
clear what the nature of these meetings was or why they should be regarded as 
“working against Lenin.” Mints continues: 


Antonov-Ovseyenko and Podvoisky have written about these “conferences,” 
at which the appropriate treatment of the participants was carried out. To a certain 
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j degree, these conferences also throw light upon the conciliatory position of Stalin 
assumed by him during discussion of the question of excluding Zinoviev and 
Kamenev from tbe Party on Lenin’s demand (page 11). 


Our task is not to discuss to what extent Mints’s charges against these two 
men are justifiable, but to point out what is new in the official policy of de- 
Stalinization. In this respect too, the passages quoted are of considerable interest. 
They show an obvious desire to discover at any cost a conspiratorial link con- 
necting Stalin on the’ eve of the October Revolution with those Bolshevik 
leaders whose activity during this period was later defined—and continues to be 
defined—as anti-Leninist. The desire becomes even more obvious when Mints 

‚ comes to, the question of Kamenev’s and Zinoviev’s “blackleg activities” on the 
eve of the Revolution (they were opposed to an immediate armed uprising and 
had written in this spirit to local Party organizations). Mints writes: 

V. I. Lenin came down angrily on the traitors and demanded their exclusion 
from the Party. The matter was discussed at a meeting of the Central Committee 
on October 20. On this very day appeared the [issue of the] paper Rabochy put 
[central organ of the Bolsheviks afte: the closure of Pravda by the Provisional 
Government] in which the declaration of Zinoviev was published in which he assured 
his readers that his views on an uprising were far removed from Lenin’s assessment 
of them [vsz., that he was not a “blackleg”].... The blackleg tried to dismiss the 
question On the solution of which the fate of the revolution depended as nothing 
more than a “mild dispute.” To this statement Stalin [then editor of Rabochy put] 
added without the knowledge of the editorial board the note: “We in our turn 
express the hope that the question may be considered settled by the statement made 
by Comrade Zinoviev (and also that made by Comrade Kamenev ın the [Petrograd] 
Soviet). The sharp tone of Comrade Lenin’s article does not alter the fact that in 
the main we are still of a like mind.” In this way, Stalin took the blacklegs under 
his wing and protected Zinoviev’s maneuver with the authority of the central organ 
of the Party. At the actual meeting of the Central Committee, Stalin spoke against 
Lenin’s proposal to exclude the blacklegs from the Party... (page 11). 

He goes on: ur 

Later, in December 1922, in the well-known “Letter to the Congress” [known 

, as Lenin’s, Testament], Lenin reminded the Party that the Zinoviev and Kamenev 
episode of October had not been fortuitous. Meanwhile, Stalin in’ 1924, justifying 
his conciliatory attitude, once more described Kamenev’s and Zinoviev’s treachery 
as temporary disagreements which, he said, lasted “at the most only a few days 
because—and only because—we had in Kamenev and Zinoviev Leninists, Bolshe- 

viks.” ‘This opinion of Stalin’s differed markedly from Lenin’s (page 12). 

The attempt to link Stalin with Kamenev and Zinoviev, who subsequently 
became the leaders.of the “left-wing opposition,” is not all. Mints goes on to 
suggest quite unambiguously that Stalin was in ‘sympathy with Trotsky’s views, 
which, he says, had the practical effect of helping to minimize the role played 
‘by Lenin during the seizure of power: 

++. one cannot help noticing Stalin’s assessment of the armed uprising and the par 
played in it by Lenin. He wrote: “From first to last, the instigator of the coup was 
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the Party Central Committee headed by Comrade. Lenin. Vladimir [lich was living 
at that time in Petrograd, in a secret apartment. On the evening of October 24, he 
was summoned to Smolny to assume general leadership of the movement.” 

The role played by Lenin is thus reduced here to the minimum. Lenin was not 
summoned until the evening of October 24, and then only “to assume general 
leadership of the movement.” “The entire work on the practical organization of 
the uprising,” Stalin goes on to say, “was carried on under the immediate guidance 
of Chairman of the Petrograd Soviet Trotsky. It may be. said with: certainty that 
the Party was mainly and primarily obliged to Trotsky for the fact that the garrison 
promptly embraced the Soviet’s cause and for the efficient organization of the work 
of the War Revolutionary Committee. Trotsky’s principal ass:stants were comrades 
-Antonov and Podvoisky.” Big ; 
Mints goes on: 7 my 

It is important to note that this article of Stalin’s was published in this form 
until 1932, that is to say, even after his letter of 1931 to Proletarskaya revolyutsiya’ 
[a periodical published in Moscow until 1941] entitled “On Certain Questions of 
the History of Bolshevism,” in which ‘the question was raised of fighting the. 
Trotskyist falsification of the October Revolution (page 14). 

Concluding his article, Mints stresses Stalin’s tendency to minimize Lenin’s 
authority and throw doubt upon his political rectitude., He observes: : 
* Later, Stalin removed these errors [viz., his lauding of Trotsky] from his works. 

But this is by no means all: that Lenin supposedly made misguided suggestions . . ., 

that the Central Committee had to put him right, that the’ practicians, despite 

Lenin, succeeded in bringing about a successful uprising—all this has remained in | 

‘Stalin’s works (page 15). , es 

These attempts to link Stalin with the anti-Leninist activities of Kamenev and . 
Zinoviev and to some extent with Trotsky and Rykov, who subsequently became 
a leader of the “right wing,” would seem to herald a campaign to discredit Stalin 


in a sphere where his record has hitherto remained undisputed, i.e., his reaction., . 


to various opposition movements within the Party. So far, the official view has’ 
been that Stalin acted.here on strictly Leninist principles; after Mints’s “revela- 
tions,” however, his suppression of these movements would have to be regarded 
as an unprincipled struggle for power. 4 u: 
Another article in the same issue of Voprosy istorii KPSS, “The Party’s Activi- 
ties in the Technical Reequipment of Industry, 1929-32,” by V. Kasyanenko, 
extends the range of official de-Stalinization yet further. In.its frequent references- 
_ of recent years to Stalin’s abuses, the Soviet press has made no reference to the 
' industrialization campaign of the early thirties, thus implying that Stalin’s record 
here was free of taint. Now, however, after giving a fairly detailed picture of 
this campaign and pointing out the prominent part played by such Party leaders 
as Y. Rudzutak, G. Ordzhonikidze, V. Kuibyshev, S. Kirov, S. Kosior, R. Eikhe, 
-I. Kabakov and I. Vareikis, Kasyanenko concludes: l ` 
. The work of the Party in the technical reequipment of industry was complicated 
by the fact that during this period Stalin’s departure frcm Lenin’s principles for - 
guiding Party and state life began to manifest itself. Witk increasing frequency, 
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decisions on important questions were taken by Stalin alone or in [consultation 
with] a narrow circle. Thus, Stalin and Kaganovich took the decision to cut down 
drastically imports of technical equipment planned for 1932... . Certain of Stalin’s 
speeches contain contradictory directives. At the beginning of 1931, for example, 
he proclaimed the well-known slogan “Technical equipment decides everything,” 
and something over four years later he brought out a new slogan, “Cadres decide 
everything.” How could one decide these questions in isolation from one another if 
they were organic component parts of the single process of socialist industriali- 
zation (page 40)? f i 


The writer goes on to level more serious charges: 


Stalin’s lack of contact with reality and his application of methods of “wishful 
planning” led to errors and losses that might have been avoided. Stalin, for example, 
proposed the obviously unrealistic plan of constructing in 1933 ten synthetic rubber 
plants. Just as ungrounded was the order to secure the smelting of 17 million tons 
of pig tron and the manufacture of 170,000 tractors, 200,000 automobiles and 40,000 
combines by the end of the five-year plan. That industry could not carry out these 
tasks is not surprising. Stalin also had something to do with the creation in indus- 
try of the unhealthy atmosphere for old specialists, which hampered their creative 
initiative and participation in the realization of technical progress (ibid.). 


‚Among other-contributions to the same issue of this journal criticizing Stalin’s 


tule in one way or another, notice should be drawn to A. Ekshtein’s article 
“On the Party’s Leadership of the Development of Iron and Steel Metallurgy in 
the Prewar Period, 1937-41,” which describes how the Soviet iron and steel 
industry until 1940 was incapable of coping with production plans and actually 
produced less from year to year. One of the causes of this situation lay in the 
disproportionate rate of development—due to Stalin’s “wishful planning”-of 
the metallurgical industry and its supporting industries—production of iron ore, 
coke, refractory materials and fluxes—which had made itself felt since the beginning 
of the thirties. We are then told: i 


The iron and steel industry constantly felt the shortage of skilled workers 
mainly because their training... could not keep pace with the constantly growing 
demands of industry. There was also a shortage of engineers and technicians. Here 
as in many other branches of industry, the inefficient organization of labor and wages 
made itself felt, which resulted in a high labor turnover... . On the average, 28,000 
new workers were taken on by enterprises every month, and about 34,000 were 
dismissed for various reasons (page 71). 


The author goes on: 


The most serious difficulties arose in connection with shortages in the capital 
construction of enterprises of the iron and steel industry'and the reduction of capital 
investments in this branch. This reduction had been imposed since 1933 in accor- 
dance with directives from the Central Committee .... Consequently, the tasks of 
the Seventeenth [Party] Congress... [of January 1934] for the Second Five-Year 
Plan were drawn up on the basis of a certain reduction in the scale of capital con- 
struction} which had to be compensated for by a better use of equipment [agregatov], 
an increase in labor productivity... 
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In fact, however, the cutting down of construction went considerably further 
than was laid down in the five-year plan. The Second Five-Year Plan provided for 
the putting into operation of 45-blast furnaces with a working volume of 43,860 
cubic meters. The actual number’ of furnaces installed was 20, with a volume of 
18,810 cubic meters [etc.]... 


Without quoting all the details which Ekshtein gives, it is interesting to note 
the causes he suggests: 


The sharp deterioration in the work of metallurgical enterprises occurred as a 
result of the disorganization of production caused by the large-scale unjustified re- 
pressions of the leading cadres of industry which, began in 1937... 

Kaganovich, who at that time was-People’s Commissar for Heavy Industry, ... 
issued a decree “On the Work of the Iron and Steel Industry,” in which he declared 
that “the energetic and determined liquidation of the results of sabotage by Japanese 
and German Trotskyite-Bukharinite diversionists and spies is the foundation for a 
new upsurge in the work of these plants and of all ferrous metallurgy as a whole.” 

At about this tıme, the leadership of the Central Board for the Metallurgical 
Industry of the People’s Commissariat for Heavy Industry of the USSR was com- 
pletely replaced, the majority of combine and plant directors were arrested, repres- 
sions led to the replacement’ of most leaders of workshops, etc. In place of those 
subjected to repressive measures were promoted people who were acquainted with 
production but had no organizational skill, no experience of the work... . For their 
first-error or omission, the young leaders paid, if not with their arrest, then with 
their dismissal from work (pages 72—73). 


Backing up his assertions with references to documents in official archives, - 
Ekshtein says: ey 
The situation did not improve in’1938 or in 1939. In 1939 alone, 2,665 engineers 
and technicians were dismissed or transferred in enterprises of the People’s Com- 
missariat of Ferrous Metallurgy. By 1940, the following position had arisen in the 
People’s Commissariat of Ferrous Metallurgy: of 151 directors of large basic enter- 
ptises, 62 had been working for less than a year and 55 for between one and two 
years. Of 140 chief engineers, 56 had been working for less than a year. Of 153 heads 
of the largest workshops, 75 had been working for less than a year. For the sake of 
comparison, it should be said that in the course of 1935 throughout the system of 
the People’s Commissariat for Heavy Industry only five directors had been trans- 
`- ferred and in ferrous metallurgy only one chief engineer (page 73). 


In our view, the two articles by Kasyanenko and Ekshtein reviewed here 
should not be considered as being confined in their critical implications to Stalin. 
Each of them deals with arbitrary planning, giving examples of what it can lead 
to. This is, perhaps, a reflection of the desire of the present Soviet Party leaders 
for state planning that shall be rational and realistic. l 

i g . «Petr Kruzhin 
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An Instance of Treason: 
Ozaki Hotsumi and the Sorge Spy Ring 


By CHALMERS Jounson’ 
Published by Stanford University Press, Stanford, California, 1964, 278 pp. 


Since publication of this book, the story of the two most famous spies of 
World War II has suddenly gained additional interest as the Soviet authorities 
‘ have taken the unprecedented step, in the fall of 1964, of claiming Sorge as a 
Soviet spy and awarding him a posthumous badge of merit for spying. Kommunist 
and’ Jzvestia have written of him in glowing terms, an Italian film on his career is 
to be shown throughout the Soviet Union, arid General I. A. Berzin, chief of 
Department Four, Intelligence, Soviet Red Army General Staff, from 1926 to 
1935, is being belatedly hailed for having recruited him. And in Communist East 
Germany, Party chief Walter Ulbricht has attempted to share the glory by hailing 
Sorge, who was born in Baku of German parentage, as a German hero. 


Notwithstanding these intriguing developments, the great value of Chalmers 
Johnson’s study lies in its brilliant analysis of the psychological and political 
aspects of the entire case, particularly as it concerned the Japanese member of the 
partnership, Ozaki. Why did a highly intelligent and idealistic patriot become a spy 
against his own country? And on the political side, what were the circumstances 
in the Far East in the decade before the war that conditioned Ozaki’s thinking? 
As to Sorge, there is little problem. In the Germany of the twenties, there were 
many who regarded Communism as the sole way out of the postwar morass and 
for whom regardless of nationality, the Soviet Union, as the vanguard of 
Communism, was their real fatherland. 


- Ozaki, like most of his generation of young Japanese intellectuals, was brought 
up a Marxist, though he never joined the Communist Party. It was as a journalist 
specializing on China, where he first met Sorge in 1930, that he became drawn 
into his treason and it was as a recognized expert on China that he was later able 
to become a close advisor to the Japanese government at the highest level. 
From 1930°on, he supplied Sorge with information of immense value until both 
were arrested in 1941.-They were executed in 1944. Ozaki’s career reached new 
heights in 1937, when the Japanese Army took advantage of a clash of Japanese 
and Chinese troops near Peking to invade China. Ozaki was one of the few to 
predict that this local incident would prove of the utmost significance, and to the 
end believed that the politically most significant aspect of World War II in the 
Far East was the conflict between China and Japan, not that between Japan and 
. the Western powers. The trend of the Japanese nationalist movement toward the 

tight and the accompanying trend of the Chinese nationalist movement toward 
“the left led him into open opposition to the Japanese militarists and into secret 
assistance to the Communist International. Knowing very little about the Soviet 
Union, he hoped that Japanese imperialism would lead to a Communist Japan, 
which would join a Communist China and a Communist Russia to bring on an era 
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of peace in Asia. To him as to many others in the thirties, the Soviet Union was -~ 
the symbol of the road to independence and both a model and a source of unselfish 
aid to those seeking national freedom and regeneration. 


In spying for what he believed to be the Communist International cae was 
actually the Soviet Red Army, it did not enter his mind that he was being a traitor. 
As the author shows, the Japanese imperialists had betrayed his ideals and he was 
merely seeking to bring matters back into balance. 

The thousands of reports which Sorge and Ozaki furnished to Red Army 
Intelligence over the years were undoubtedly of great value. It is true that Stalin 
disregarded Sorge’s warnings of Hitler’s intention to attack, as he disregarded 
warnings from other sources. But it was on the basis of Ozaki’s assurance that 
Japan would not enter the war that Stalin made the crucial decision in 1942 to 

‚transfer troops from Siberia to the hard-pressed Western front. 

Chalmers Johnson has written a thoroughly convincing account, based mainly 
on the records of the extended trial hearings, including the confession statements 
of Sorge and Ozaki, and on the mass of material on the case since published in 
Japan, where Ozaki’s reasons for spying evoked a vast search of the records and 
an intensive public debate between the Communists, who claimed him as a Com- 
munist hero, and the idealists, who sought to show that he was mainly inspired 
by hatred of imperialism and a love of liberty. 

The book is supplied with an extensive Hibliography and an index, and is both 
scholarly and readable. 

O. J. F. 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


‘November 1964 


1 Announcement that Japanese Socialist Party 
delegation led by Party’s secretary in prefecture 
of Hokkaido has arrived in USSR at invitation 
of Union of Soviet Societies for Friendship 
and Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries. 

First stage of Pavlodar Aluminum Plant 
goes into operation. 

- Delegation of Lebanese ‘kee. hata Solidar- 
ity Committee headed by Committee’s chair- 
man, parliamentary deputy and chairman of 
Lebanese Socialist Progressive Party, Kamal 
Jumblatt, arrives in Moscow. i 

Moscow-Teheran air link opened. 


2 Large gas deposit discovered near Myldzhino 
(Tomsk Oblast). 

First Secretary of Central Committee of Ru- 
manian Workers’ Party and Chaırman of Ru- 
manian State Council, Gheorghe Gheorghiu- 
Dej, receives Soviet military delegation headed 
by First Deputy Defense Minister Marshal 
A. A, Grechko. 


3 Publication of communiqué on Senegalese 
Foreign Minister’s visit to VSSR from October, 
26 to November 2. 

Soviet-Polish governmental agreement 
reached on exchange of naval visits, under which 
Polish naval vessels are to visit Leningrad 
during period November 5—10. 

Announcement that Party Central Commit- 
tee Secretaries M. A. Suslov and B. N. Pono- 
marev have met delegations of Austrian and 
Danish Communist parties to discuss of mutual 
interest. 

Chairman of Councilof Ministers A. N. Kosy- 
gin has talk with Turkish Foreign Minister 
Erkin. J 

Kuwait Deputy Premier and Minister of 
Finance and Industry arrives in Moscow. 


4 North Korean Party and governmental dele! 
gation arrives in Moscow for celebrations of 
47th anniversary of October Revolution. 

Joint delegation of Union of Soviet Societies 


for Friendship and Cultural Relations with ` 
Foreign Countries and Soviet-Chinese Friend- , 


ship Societyheaded by Party Central Committee 
member and Railroad Communications Mini- 


ster B. P. Beshchev arrives in Peking for 
celebrations of 47th anniversary of October 
Revolution. 

Report on meetings between Soviet and 
Italian Communist Party representatives from 
October 30 to November 1. 

Publication of communiqué on visit of 
parliamentary delegation from Republic of 
Congo (Brazzaville) to USSR from October 12 
to October 26. 


5 Announcement that Soviet, Polish, Czecho- 
slovak and East German communications 
specialists are completing work on Moscow- 
Katowice-Prague-Berlin cable which can carry 
2,200 telephone conversations and two tele- 
vision programs simultaneously. 

Pharmaceutical plant put into operation in 
Tbilisi. 

Soviet-Turkish cultural and scientific agree- 
ment signed. 

Chinese Party and governmental delegation 
headed by Premier Chou En-lai arrives in 
‘Moscow for celebrations of 47th anniversary 
of October Revolution at invitation of Party 
Central Committee and Soviet government. 


6 Scientific adviser to US President, Donald 
Hornig, accompanied by experts on chemistry 
and electronics, received by Deputy Chairman 
of Council of Ministers and Chairman of State 
Committee for Coordinating Scientific Re- 
search, K. N. Rudnev. 


7 Publication of speech made by First Secretary 
of Party Central Committee L. I. Brezhnev ın 
Kremlin Palace on occasion of 47th anniver- 
sary of October Revolution. 

Publication of Defense Minister R. Y. Ma- 
linovsky’s order on occasion of October Revo- 
lution anniversary. 

Publication of communiqué on visit of 
Turkish Foreign Minister Erkin to USSR. 

Permanent Soviet representative at UNO 
N. T. Fedorov hands over to UN Secretary 
General U Thant text of Soviet UN mussion’s 
reply to US memorandum of October 8 on 

. “UN financial crisis.” 
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3 Publication of Malinovsky’s October Revolu- 
tion anniversary speech. 


9 Party Central Committee and Soviet govern- ` 


ment give dinner in Mostow’s Reception 
House im honor of foreign guests at October 
Revolution anniversary celebrations. 


10 Announcement that Soviet-Zambian govern- 


mental talks in Lusaka have resulted in agree-~ 


ment to establish diplomatic relations at 
embassy level, 

Publication of Supreme Soviet decree con- 
vening fifth seasion of Supreme Soviet of 
sixth convocation in Moscow on December 9. 

Soviet Militia Day. 

Announcement that Burshtyn State District 
Power Station, near Carpathian mountains, is 
under construction. 


11 Cosmonaut Yuri Gagarin elected President of 
Soviet-Cuban Friendship Society ' at public 
meeting in Moscow. 


12 Announcement that first issue of new Russian- 
language political quarterly Indiya (India), 
official mouthpiece of Indian Embassy, is to 


appear shortly. 


13 Publication of communiqué on visit of Kuwait 
` Deputy Premier to USSR. 


14 Announcement that Political Literature Püb- 
lishing House (Politizdat) has set up Council 
of Writers, with Board Secretary of USSR Union 
of Writers G. M. Markov as its chairman, to 
encourage leading writers to produce works 
on political themes. 

Announcement that Brezhnev, . Kosygin, 
Mikoyan, Foreign Minister Gromyko and 
Party Central Committee Secretaries N. V. 
Podgorny, Y. V. , Andropov and B. N. Pono- 
marey have met with Chinese Party and 
governmental delegation, in Moscow for 
October Revolution anniversary celebrations. 

RSFSR Education Ministry and RSFSR 
Academy of Pedagogic Sciences set up 
commission under Academy’s Vice President 
A. I. Markushevich to recommend changes in 

‘curriculums for secondary schools for sub- 
sequent public discussion. 


15 Publication of condolatory message from Party 
Central Committee to National Committee of 
Canadian Communist Party in connection with 
death of that Party’s General Secretary, Leslie 
Morris. > 2 
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‘Publication of TASS attack on proposed 
multilaterial nuclear force’ (MLE). 


Group of 92 US businessmen arrive in 
Moscow for talks with Soviet foreign trade 


organizations. a 


Announcement that all- Union conference on 
“Cybernetics in the Service of the National 
Economy” has been opened at Uzhgorod. 


Announcement that large training center for , 
divers.and submarine créws has been set up at 
USSR Naval Club in Moscow. 


16 Tunisian trade delegation arrives in Moscow 
_ to negotiate new long-term trade agreerhent 


with USSR. 
Plenary session of Party Central Committee ` 


` adopts resolution on unification ‘of agricultural 


and industrial Party organizations at oblast 
and krai level and makes various personnel 
changes ın Central Committee itself (see under 
“Changes and Appointments”), 


17 Announcement that Cuban trade delegation 


headed by Deputy Foreign Trade Minister has 
arrived ın Moscow to discuss Soviet-Cuban 
trade in 1965. 


18 Canes of large polyethylene plant in - 


Novopolotsk started. _ 

Two-year agreement, effective irimëdistėly, 
on cooperation in the desalination of salt water, , 
by methods including the use of atomic energy, 
signed in Moscow by USSR and USA. 

Good-will mission from Zambia, including 
Ministers of Interior and Trade and Industry, 
arrives in Moscow, on official visit. 


Rocket Troops and Artillery Day. 


Fortieth anniversary of foundation of Uzbek 
SSR and Uzbek Communist Party. 


| 
Two-hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of foun- 
dation of Library of USSR Academy of 
Sciences, which now has 15,000,000 volumes. 

Agreement on Soviet-Tunisian trade for 
period 1965—68 signed. 

Plenary sessions of republican Party Central 
Committees heldito discuss reunification of 
Party organizations for industry and agricul- 
ture. 

Soviet-Kenyan agreement ‚on economic and 
technical cooperation signed ın Nairobi. 

! ý 
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$ 


23 


, 24 


Publication of TASS statement on situation in 
Congo (Léopoidyille). : 

Announcement that first stage of Novocher- 
kassk State District Power Station is going 
into operation. 

Announcement that meeting has taken place 
between Party Central Committee Secretaries 
M. A. Suslov-and B. N. Ponomarev and Greek 
Communist Party delegation. 


Announcement that capital repairs have been 
started on White Sea—Baltic Canal, which is 


also to have its capacity increased by two-and- 7 


a-half times. 


Agreement reached between USSR and Chad ~ 


Republic to establish diplomatic relations at 
embassy level. 


Broadened session of Presidium of All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions, attended by 
trade union central committees and republican 
councils, takes place. Report delivered by 
Deputy Chairman of Gosplan N. A. Tikhonov 
“On the Draft for a Precise Plan for the 


‘Development of the National Economy of ` 


the USSR in 1965.” 

Soviet delegation headed by Chairman of 
Council of Nationalities of USSR Supreme 
Soviet J. V. Peive leaves for Mexico to take 
part in inaugural celebrations for new Mexican 
President, Gustavo Diaz Ordaz. 

Publication. of communiqué on reestablish- 
ment of diplomatic and consular relations 
between USSR and ‚Chile. 


First exhibition of paintings by members of- 


the German Academy of Arts to be shown in 


the USSR, including works by eleven leading 


East German painters, opens in Moscow. 
Exhibition organized as a result of cultural 


agreement between German and USSR Acad- 


emies of Arts. 


Plenary session of All-Union Central Council 


‚of Trade Unions opens in Moscow. On the 


agenda are: measures to improve workers’ 


“ treatment in sanatoria and health resorts and 


organization of their leisure; and reunification 

of industrial and agricultural components of 

trade union organizations at krai and oblast level. 
Fortieth anniversary of creation of Kara- 


Kalpak ASSR. 
Announcement that Volga—Baltic Waterway 


has been put into operation. 


27 


Fortieth anniversary of Tatkmen SSR and 
Turkmen Communist Party. 

Soviet Communist Party delegation headed 
by Candidate Member of Central Committee 
Presidium and First Secretary of Belorussian 
Party Central Committee K. T. Mazurov leaves 
for Brussels to attend Fifteenth Congress of 
Belgian Communist Party. aan 


Publication of TASS statement on situation in 
Vietnam. 


Publication of Soviet note to Belgian 
government on landing of Belgian paratroops 


` sin Stanleyville. 


29 


Arrival in Moscow of delegation from 


Guinean government and Guinean Democratic 


Party, headed by National Assembly President 
and including Minister for Economic Devel- 
opment and Director General of Economic 
Cooperation Department of Foreign Ministry. 


Soviet-Danish talks on rescue and salvage 
operations in Soviet and Danish territorial 
waters end in Moscow. 


Meeting of ideological workers in Soviet 


“Army and Navy held in Moscow. Speeches 


given by Head of Central Political Department 
of Soviet Army and Navy, General A. A. 
Yepishev, and his deputy, Colonel General 

Twelfth session of “Intervision?” Council 
ends, after having decided to extend contacts 
with “Eurovision.” 


Soviet delegation headed by Foreign Minister 
A. A. Gromyko leaves for Fourteenth Session 
of United Nations General Assembly m New 
York. 


Fortieth anniversary of Tadzhık SSR and 
Tadzhik Communist Party. 

New mineral, metaborite, hitherto known 
only as an artificial laboratory product and 
containing highest proportion of boron of 


“all known minerals, discovered in Kazakhstan. 


Launching of Mars probe ““Zond-2” for the 
purpose of testing the probe’s systems under 
actual conditions of prolonged space flight. 

Extended session of USSR Commission for 
UNESCO Affairs held to discuss report 
presented by commission’s chairman, S. K.- 
Romanovsky, who headed Soviet delegation to- 
Thirteenth General Conference of UNESCO. 


63 


Changes and Appointments ` V. I. Polyakov relieved of duties of Party 
Central Committee Secretary. 


11 General of the Army V. D. Ivanov appointed A. L Adzhubei excluded from Party Central 
Acting Chief of the General Staff of the Soviet ° Committee for “mistakes in his wor 
Armed Forces in lieu of Marshal of the Soviet A.A. Yepishev, V. F. Zhigalin, B. I. Konotop; 
Union S. S. Biryuzov, who died in the ait 7, K, Lutak, P. M. Masherov, G. I. Popov, 
crash near Belgrade, V. Y. Semichastay and G. F. Sizov elected 


16 P.Y.Shelest and A. N. Shelepin elected fall members of Party Central Committee. 
members and P. N. Demichev candidate 27 D. D. Degtyar replaced by A. L. Voronin as 


member of Party Central Committee Presidium. Soviet Ambassador: to Guinea in connection 
F. R. Kozlov released from duties of Party with his transfer to other work. 

Central Committee Secretary and Party Central 29 Marshal of the Soviet Union M. V. Zakharov 

Committee Presidium member on account of mentioned as Chief of the General Staff of 

illness. the Armed Forces. 


Notes on Contributors 


Kasysy, S. Born 1890 in Belorussia. Economist. Senior member of the research staff of the In- 
stitute for the Study of the USSR, specializing in developments in Soviet agriculture. 


Anca Dan, Born 1920 in the USSR. Graduated from the Literary Faculty of the Moscow Pedagpgical 
Institute. During World War II, emigrated to Rumania, and later to the West. 


STOLTE, STEFAN C. Hungarian journalist. Imprisoned in Hungary from 1949 to 1956. Released 
during the Hungarian Revolution. Now a free-lance journalist in Munich, specializing in Soviet-satellite 


relations. 


ABRAMENKO, B. Author of two articles, “The Age of the Universe” and “On Dimensionality and 
Continuity of Physical Space and Time,” published in the Britssh Journal for the Philosophy of Science. 


Konsrantinov, D. In the USSR, specialized ın printing and publishing. Since World War II, in 
emigration. Now a priest of the Russian Orthodox Church in the United States. Author of a number 
of articles published by the Institute on religious subjects. 


Kauzrmm, Perr. Born 1921 in what is now Kalinin Oblast. Left school in 1939 and entered an 
officers’ training school, from which he graduated in 1941. While at school and in the arıhy, was an 
„active member of the Komsomol. Taken prisoner by the Germans in 1942 and joined the Vlasov move- 
ment in 1943, Since then has written on political subjects and Soviet youth (including “A Young 
Communist” in Thirteen Who Fled, New York, 1949). 
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ARTICLES 


The Betrayal of Marxism-Leninism in the USSR 
i A. KARAVAYEV 


Although this article was written before the overthrow of Khrushchev, we are pub- 
" lishing it here unchanged, since the conclusions and forecasts which it contuns are 
still valid. 


The ideological confusion in the USSR caused by the post-Stalin “thaw” 
continues to erode the theoretical foundations of the Soviet Communist Party. Al- 
though it is still too early to say where this process will lead and what ideological, 
political and economic forms the Soviet state will finally assume, there seems 
little doubt that the latter is now in a transitional stage on the road to a future 
which is taking shape as a renunciation of the past—including the post-Revolu- 
tionary period. - 

This development is manifesting itself in a number of ways, above all in a 
timid, albeit persistent, rejection of the old “idols” by Soviet ideologists, who 
at the same time continue to pay lip service to these idols out of a kind of inertia. 
Even Khrushchev himself, for example, Sa at the Twenty-Second Party Con-- 
gress that 


. according to Marx and Lenin, the state of the dictatorship of the’ proletariat 1s 
the state of the transitional period between capitalism and socialism. 

Of course, when socialism triumphed completely and finally in our country and 
we entered the period of the extensive building of Communism, the conditions 
which had created the necessity for a dictatorship of the proletariat disappeared... 

. on its own initiative, the working class of the Soviet Union, motivated by the 
task of building Communism, transformed the state under its dictatorship into a 
state of all the people.... For the first time in our country, a state has been formed 
which is not a dictatorship by any one class but an instrument of the entire society, 
the entire people.! 


Khrushchev did not join the Party until after the October Revolution. He . 
does not belong to the old guard of Bolsheviks and gained a leading position in 
the Soviet hierarchy only under Stalin. It seems unlikely that he was at all ac- 
quainted with theoretical Marxism-Leninism before receiving his Party ticket. 
Certainly he must have acquired a certain grounding in Marxism-Leninism while 
a student at an industrial academy, but just how solid is difficult to say. We shall 
thereforé not attempt to decide whether Khrushchev was deliberately taking a 


1 Materialy XXII sezda KPSS (Proceedings of the Twenty-Second Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union), Moscow, 1961, p. 185. 


dig at Marx or not when he talked about the nee of the ee of 
the proletariat by a state of all the people, a concept which, despite Khrushchev’s 
invocation of Marx and Lenin, is a contradiction of their teachings, as was con- 
vincingly demonstrated by L. A. Grigoryan a qualified jurist, in his brochure 
We are the State: ` | 
. when examining the nature of the state of all the people, we are faced with the _ 
necessity of reviewing many established tenets defining the state as an instrument 
of class domination. According to the definition of K. Marx and F. Engels, “political 
power in the proper meaning of the term 1s organized coercion by one class in order 
to suppress another.” The state of all the peop-e, ‚ however, does not practice organ- 
ized coercion of any class.” 


Thus, Grigoryan is calling for a revision of one of Marxism-Leninism’s basic 
_ tenets in’a brochure intended for mass propagation. A campaign aimed at de- 
stroying the myth that Marx, Engels and Lenin are infallible teachers -of the 
proletariat appears to be under way. At present it is being carried out with 
extreme caution, but then Khrushchev did not debunk Stalin i in a single day. To 
talk of a “campaign” may seem precipitate at this stage, but the fact remains 
that it is now possible in the Soviet Union for anyone to question the teachings 
of Marx, Engels and Lenin anywhere he likes, providing, ofc course, that he makes 
the obligatory gestures of respect toward them. 


Gestures of respect notwithstanding, to reject the a that every state has 
a class character is to reject Marxism as a whole, as Lenin himself pointed out in 
his .The-State and Revolution. Indeed, if the state is not merely an institution spring- 
ing from a class struggle, if it is not an instrument of domination used by the 
ruling class (i.e., an instrument for suppressing the exploited classes or, as in the 
' case of the “dictatorship of the proletariat,” their former exploiters), it inust'be 
a self-sufficient institution. It is then, in certain cases at least, an independent 
manifestation above and beyond the influences of economics, and no longer a 
mere superstructure on an economic base. Such a state must. be acknowledged to 
possess attributes of its own, serving the interests of the whole of society and 
not only of one class. The state is then per se classless and its existence does not 
prove, at least not in every case, that class contradictions are irreconcilable, as 
Lenin maintained.°- 

Equally heretical are the attempts of certain Soviet theoreticians to make a 
` case for the division of labor in a Communist society. According to Engels, 
division of labor is the basis for the division of society into classes and the sim- 
plest form of slavery,* and under Communism it is doomed to perish. In fact, 
however, the practical building of Communism in the USSR, coming at a time 
of extraordinary technical progress, requires growing numbers of highly special- 
ized workers able to operate complex machinery. Both “capitalist” and “socialist” 
producion methods call for an even greater division of labor. Soviet a 





a m A. Grigoryan, Goindersivo — sto my (We are the State), Moscow, 1962, p. 16. 
“3 V, F. Lenin, Sorbinenya (Works), 4th ed., Vol. XXV, Moscow, 1949, p. 358. 
4 F. Engels, Ants-Dyuring (Antı-Duhring), Moscow, 1950, pp. 170 and 265. 
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are trying to find a way out of this dilemma:by refuting the teachings of Marx, 
_ Engels and Lenin on the subject. Y. L. Manevich, for example, wrote in Voprosy 
filosofi : ; A 
The conclusion that a man will... pass from one profession to another and... 
_ ` “occupy himself with the sciences” is hasty, to say the least.’ 


L. M. Vainshtein later wrote, in the same journal: 


_ Indeed, when not only the present state of science and technology, but also 
the trends of their future development are taken into consideration, "t is difficult 
to imagine how each worker could easily change his work and be a trackman . 
at one moment and an instrument operator in the chemical industry, builder and 
even a control-desk operator the next. There are even less grounds for supposing 
that there can be a successive exchange of work between a medical man, an engineer, 
a historian, a physicist, etc.® ` u 
Although such statements do not yet constitute a universally binding dogma— 
orthodox Marxist-Leninist views on the subject still‘appear in the Soviet press— 
the significant thing is that they are being published at all, and in such a prominent 
journal as Voprosy filosofii at that. (This does not mean that a writer is free to ex- 
press any view in this or any other journal. There has been a marked absence, for 
‘example, of open opposition to the concept of “state of all the people” from 
orthodox Marzist-Leninists, who have evidently been told to hold their tongues 
on this subject.) This wide divergence of opinion on the division of labor is 
presumably being tolerated by the authorities in order to accustom the Soviet 
people gradually to the idea that‘division of labor must remain even under 
, Communism and that it is not the basis of the division of society into classes. 
Indeed, the Soviet leaders are too realistic and practically-minded to believe in 
a world where a worker is 


...at the control desk of an atomic reactor... in the morning... directing a 
symphony orchestra in the evening . . . assembling an automatic line for producing 
television sets... today... defending ... his historical works . . . tomorrow.” 


. But this is exactly the kind of world envisaged by Marx and his. followers. 
Engels, for example, wrote: 


The time ‘will come when there will be neither professional wheelbarrow- 
pushers nor architects, when a man who for half an hour has been giving instructions 
as an architect will then push a wheelbarrow for a certain time until it again becomes 
necessary for him to work: as an architect. A socialism perpetuating professional ` 
wheelbarrow-pushers would be fine indeed 18 


Marx himself wrote in Das Kapital: f 


Modern industry, indeed, compels society, under penalty of death, to replace the 
detail-worker of today, crippled by lifelong repetition of one and the same trivial 
operation, and thus reduced to the mere fragment of a man, by the fully developed 


5 Voprosy filosofii, 1962, No. 10, p. 36. 

8 Ibid., 1963, No. 11, p. 97. ( 

7 Ibid., p. 59. 

® Engels, op. ci/.,‘p.188.  - ‘ 


individual, ftt for a variety of labors, ready to face any change of production, and 
to whom the different social functions he performs are but so many modes of giving 
free scope to his own natural and acquired powers.® 


Today this insistence of Marx’ that elimination of the division of labor is a 
vital necessity for industry appears as an anachronism. 

The “builders of Soviet Communism” are being caused equal embarrassment 
by the theory of Marx and Engels that the distinction between town and country 
must be abolished. Engels, for example, considered that town and village should 

‚ merge to form a new type of settlement. He wrote: 

Abolition of the distinction between town and country is not only possible—it 
has become a real necessity for industrial as well as agricultural production and is, 
moreover, necessary in the interests of public hygiene. Only by merging town and 
country can the present contamination of the air, water and soil be stopped, and 
only under this condition will the now languishing city inhabitants be able to reach 
a situation in which their refuse will be used ' ‘as agricultural fertilizer instead of 
causing diseases . 

. whatever the fate of the Prusso-German empire, Bismarck can enter his grave 


proud in the knowledge that his sincere desire that the big cities might perish will 
probably be fulfilled.1° 


Howevet, the big cities have not perished and social development has shown 
that there are no grounds for supposing that'they will in the foreseeable future. 


Although in the West numerous semi-urban settlements of the type mentioned 
‚by Engels grew up alongside the big cities, this certainly did not happen in the 
Soviet Union. There the industrialization begun under Stalin reduced the rural , 
population by almost a half and increased the urban population ‘accordingly; all 
the old industrial cities grew without exception, while new cities such as Magni- 
togorsk, which owe their expansion to industry alone, have remained isolated 
from agriculture and have not absorbed the surrounding agricultural workers, a 
development which Engels had considered characteristic of capitalism. 


Under these circumstances, it is clear that the Marxist tenet that the removal 
of the distinction between town and country by merging the towns with the 
villages is one of the fundamental prerequisites for the building of Communism 
cannot be accepted by those engaged in building Communism in the USSR. 

In the light of these contradictions, it is not surprising that the very problem 

_ of educating the “new man” is also being tackled in a far from orthodox-Marxist 
| fashion. For example, when it is argued in the Soviet press that the distinction 
between town and country will disappear as soon as the kolkhoz worker is put 
on an equal footing with the city worker, is this not a perversion of Marxism? 
Will the division of labor disappear simply because the village wheelbarrow- 
‘pusher is put on an equal footing with his city colleague? Marx and Engels leave 
us in no doubt that their “new man” must be a wheelbarrow-pusher and an 
architect at the same time. 





_ ° Karl Marx, Capital: A Critical ele of Capitalist Production: Vol. I, Moscow, 1954, p. 488. 
10 Engels, op. cst., pp. 280—81. 
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Marx also wrote: 


If a man ıs not free in the materialistic sense of the word, ı.e., if his freedom 
consists not in the negative ability to avoid this or that action but in the positive 
ability to display his personal qualities,’ it follows that individuals should not be 
punished for their crimes but that the antisocial sources of crimes should be 
destroyed and a free place set aside in society for the activities of each individual.1 


"These words not only contain the basis of Marxist morality, as pointed out 

by Plekhanov, who translated them into Russian; they also describe the con- 
ditions under which the “new man” of the Communist era is to arise. This “new 
man” must possess above all “the negative ability to avoid this or that action,” 
a latent ability which he will be able to express thanks to the conditions of life 
in a society where there is a “free place for the activities of each individual.” 
Antisocial sources of crime, and hence crime itself, will flisappeat: There will no 
longer be any need to try or punish anyone. 

Thus, according to the Marxist classics, the only way to achieve complete and 
genuine personal freedom is to create a social order under which each individual 
will work not because he is forced to by outside circumstances but from a 
natural need for work. In. other words, under Communism everyone will be 
doing work which he likes, since there is no natural need to do work which one 
does not like. However, if work is to be pleasant it must be varied—monotonous 
work is almost always titing, and hence unpleasant, and cannot therefore be 
really voluntary, i.e., not dictated by either people or circumstances. This means 
that a person can only be free in a community, since only the community can 
provide everyone with pleasant and varied work. 

Of course, it does not follow from the above that under Communism a person 
will not be able to work solely as a trench-digger (why shouldn’t he, if he wants 
to?), i.e., that he must be an architect or a doctor at the same time. It does mean 
that each trench-digger should be given the opportunity to take up any profession 
giving him spiritual satisfaction. To reach such a state, it is necessary to develop 
the personality of each individual in all directions so that he is capable of taking 
up a variety of professions. Of course, it is unlikely that there would be many 
such individuals willing to dig trenches all the time; they would be more likely 
to work on a conveyer belt in an automobile factory in the morning, deliver 
lectures in the afternoon and write learned treatises in the evening. 

Thus, Communist labor is done freely, out of a natural desire, and not under 
the pressure of circumstances. Does this mean that it is not compulsory? 

Yes, it does, if the word “compulsory” is taken to mean not involving any 
human compulsion. Communist labor is, however, compulsory in the same way 
that eating is, for example. Necessity is also a.kind of compulsion, and this should 
not be forgotten when speaking of Hegel’s definition of freedom as recognized 
necessity. 





11 “K, Marks o frantsuzskom materializme XVII veka” (K. Marx on the French Materialism of 
~ the Eighteenth’ Century), Appendix I to F. Engels’ brochure Lyndvig Feyerbakb (Ludwig Feuerbach), 
Geneva, 1905, p. 63. 


We shall return to this definition of freedom later, but first let us examine a 
` few more words of Engels’ on the nature of work in a Communist society: 
Having taken into its hands all the means of production for systematic social 
use, society will eliminate the present enslavement of men by their own means of 
production. It goes without saying that society will not be able to free itself before _ 
having freed every individual. The old method of produc-ion must, therefore, be 
destroyed to its foundations, and in particular the old division of labor must disappear. , 
It must be replaced by an organization of production where on the one hand no one 
would be able to burden another with his owa share of participation in productive 
. labor, that ‚natural condition of human existence, and where on the other hand 
productive labor, instead of being a means cf enslaving people, would become a 
` means of freeing them, giving -each person the opportunity of developing in all : 
directions and effectively displaying all his physical and mental‘ powers, [an organi- 
zation of production] where, as a result, productive labor would be turned from a 
heavy burden into a delight. 12 


In other words, delight in siik rather tkan the tee to work, is to 
create conditions under which no one will be able to “burden another with his 
own share of participation in productive labor.” This tenet is now proving to 
be another source of embarrassment to the “builders of Communism. ” On this 
point the latter find the teachings of Marx, Engels and Lenin (who, incidentally, - 
considered that the distinctive feature of Communist labor was that it was volun- 
tary) equally unsuitable. If the present Soviet Party leaders consider that the con- 
struction of Communism in their country will be largely completed by 1980, 
then the vast majority of Soviet people should now be experiencing work as a 
pleasure. In fact, the opposite is the case. The Soviet authorities are tightening 
up control over labor, even though such contröl should now, on the threshold 
of Communism, be disappearing (in a Communist society | control of people is 
to be replaced by control of things). It is, for example, being proposed to introduce 
so-called “work passports” enabling slackers to.be singled out and deprived of 
bonuses, old age pensions, leave, accommiodation, rest-cure ‘warrants, temporary 
disability allowances, etc.13 Of course, restriction of needs and pleasures—which 
include Communist labor—during the initial stage of Communism is justified, but 
control which has the aim of i ne needs and pleasures by compulsion is 
surely absurd. i 

It may be argued that Communism has not yet been built in the USSR, and 
that the standards of a socialist society, where each receives according to ‘his 
‘labor and not his needs, should be applied when passing judgment on the current 
Soviet measures for tightening up work discipline. In a socialist society it is only 
natural that the industrious should receive more than the idle, and that he who 
does not work should not eat, and. this is indeed the case in the USSR. How- 
ever, every phenomenon should be considered in its dynamic rather than static 
aspect (in dialectics, the state of immobility as applied to things is not recognized). 
During the forty-seven years of the Soviet regime the general outlook of Soviet 





12 Engels, op. cit., p. 278. 
13 [zvestia, March 1, 1964. 


man, in particular his attitude to work, should have been continually changing. 

A point should now have been reached at which any kind of close supervision of 
work performance was superfluous. This has not happened. Instead, ithas beenfound 
necessary to introduce work passports. The present architects evidently consider 
it better to rely on control and compulsion than on the attractiveness of work or 
on the natural need to work. The Soviet worker, like his American counterpart, 

is mainly concerned in working as little as possible for as much as possible. He’ 
has certainly not acquired the “Communist” attitude to work, which is essential 
for the creation of the “new man” and for the existence of Communism itself. 

Soviet theoreticians are trying to cover up the ideological bankruptcy of their 

state in two ways. The first, which we have already discussed, is to revise more or 

less openly the basic tenets of Marxism. The other is to justify the current methods 

of building Communism by orthodox Marxism, i.e., to adapt Marxism to Soviet 

reality. This would, of course, be the best solution, but it is proving impossible 

(hence the timid attempts at revisionism). We shall now show why: 


* 


The “negative ability to avoid this or that action” spoken of by Marx is 
nothing more and nothing less than freedom from necessity, or compulsion. 
According to Marx, the source of all action lies in the social milieu. If these sources, 
i.e., the compulsion to which man is subject, are removed, crimes and com- 
pulsive stimuli are to disappear. Of course, there is another kind of compulsion 
with which man is faced, namely, that of the laws of nature. How is it possible 
under these circumstances to escape from the realm of compulsion to the realm 
of freedom? The Marxist’s reply is to quote Hegel’s assertion that “freedom is 
recognized necessity.” In other words, to be free one must recognize necessity. 
Engels once said that once necessity is recognized it ceases to be blind. Once man 
recognizes the laws of nature he becomes their master and turns them to his own 
advantage. As soon as he has done the same in respect to the laws of social life 
he becomes free from blind necessity. According to Marx and Engels, the revolu- 
tion of the proletariat is the only means by which the laws of social development 
can be turned to the advantage of everyone. The proletarian revolution, having 
placed the means of production into the hands of society, is to lead each member 
of this society to complete freedom. Freedom, according to the Marxist view, 
consists in the opportunity for each individual to make correct decisions in 
accordance with his knowledge of the laws of necessity. It therefore follows that 
right from the moment of seizure of power by the proletariat up to the arrival of 
Communism the development of society should see a progressive liberation of 
man from the dictates of his fellows. The theory that the state will “wither 
away” as a result of the gradual replacement of human compulsion by purely 
‚economic compulsion is in full accordance with this development. The transition 
from the control of people to the control of things thus means the abolition of, 
state compulsion, a process which according to Marx, Engels and Lenin can 
‚only be started after the victory of the proletarian revolution. This being so, it 


2 Balletin l 9 


is difficult to understand how the very existence of administrative supervision 
in the Soviet state, let alone its inténsification, can be justified by the following 
„assertion, published in the journal Teoriya gossdarstva i prava: 

The dialectics of the complex process of tae withering away of the state consists 
in the fact that during the period of gradual transition from socialism to Communism 
the state does not grow weaker but stronger as the conditions for its complete 
withering away are prepared. 


Thus, the state must get stronger before weakening and finally vanishing 
altogether. On the face of it a dialectically sound proposition, except that it does 
not apply in this case! The Marxist view is quite definitely that the state passes 
through three stages: birth, development and consolidation, and “withering 
away.” Each stage is characterized by a specific social and economic structure. 
De ‘withering away” stage coincides with the dictatorship of the proletariat, 

the building of socialism and Communism. The proletarian state must 
a, die off in order to make way for the young germ of Communism. 
which it contains. $ 

No other interpretation is possible for tae Marxist- Leninist. The author of 
the above quotation, however, seems to forget that according to historical 
materialism the development of social forms obeys strict laws: the decline of 
feudalism, for example, was associated with the establishment of bourgeois 
society, which in turn is giving way to the socialist method of production under ` 
the control of the proletariat. In the same way, the upsurge of this method of ' 
‚production must be accompanied by the decline and eventual demise of the state.” 
This does not ‘prevent our author from glibly trying to prove that the opposite 
is true. However, it is unlikely that many people are deceived by such false 
arguments and, moreover, considering that the works of Marx, Engels and Lenin 
are accessible to everyone—including univerzity students—in the USSR and can 
hardly be withdrawn from circulation, the obvious coatradictions between 
Marxism and the official ideology will probably lead to the latter’s falling into 
disrepute, among the younger generation in particular. 


The attempts of Soviet philosophers to show that there.are absolutely no 
contradictions between Soviet reality and Marxist teaching are equally grotesque. ` 
A good example is the article by L. N. Mitrckhin entitled “The Problem of Man 
from the Marxist Viewpoint,” -published in Voprosy filosofii to coincide with the 
International Philosophers’ Congress in Mexico. As a Marxist, Mitrokhin sees 
the solution to the problem of man to consist in giving him the material conditions 
under which ‘he can be himself, i.e., a “place in the sun” where he can display 
and develop his talents in every possible way. Mitrokhin is of the opinion that 
such conditions already exist in the USSR. He speaks of the leading part played 
by work in the education of the so-called “new Soviet man” (a process which, 
incidentally, he considers to have been almost completed): 





M Teoriya gosudarsiva ı prava : Osnovy marksistsho-leninskogo ücheniya o gosudarstse i prave (The Theory of 
State and Law: The Fundamentals of Marxist-Leninist Teaching on the State and Law), Moscow, 1962, 
p. 240. I ; ‘ 
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' The role'of work in the education of the new man is most clearly demonstrated 

in'the Communist labor movement. The specific feature of this movement 1s that 

it organically combines the drive for high labor productivity with the creation of a 

harmonically.developed man. Work itself emerges as the basis for forming a fully 

‚ developed personality, participation in socially useful work cements, as it were, all 
` other manifestations of the human personality. 


“ Work cements all other manifestations of the human personality. Fine words! 
But, alas, it has been found necessary to talk of introducing work passports as 
a.measure against slack workers. This fact alone makes nonsense of Mitrokhin’s 
assertion. His reference to Communist labor brigades as proof of an upsurge of 
enthusiasm for voluntary labor is naive, to say the least. Similar brigades aimed 

_ at achieving a high labor productivity existed under Stalin. They were then called 

“shock” or “Stakhanov” brigades. In both cases, however, the brigades were 

set up purely on the instructions of the Party Central Committee. In Stalin’s day, 

the existence of these brigades did not preclude the application of a law under 
which lateness for work was punishable by imprisonment. There would have 

‚been no need for this and other draconic measures had work really “cemented 

all other manifestations of the human personality.” 

Today in the USSR no one is imprisoned for being late for work. At the same 
time, those not engaged in “socially useful work” are simply expelled to remote 
areas and compelled to work under police supervision. This is all part of the 
so-called “campaign against parasitism.” Such a,campaign would be unnecessary 
if such instances of “parasitism” were isolated and showed no signs of becoming 
widespread. One may ask: Where is the mass enthusiasm for work, where is the 
mass production of the “new man”? 


Mitrokhin concludes his article with the following significant words: 


... there has long been a need for a profourid scientific investigation analysing the 
Communist labor movement and showing its fundamental nature, existing short- 
comings in its organization and also prospects for its development. Such an enter- 
prise would certainly not only have great practical value but also constitute a real 
contribution to the study of the problem of man.!® 


Such a statement, coming at the end of an article written for an international 
congress on philosophy, is somewhat surprising. It amounts to an admission 
that there‘is no scientifically founded proof in the USSR that a mass Communist 
labor movement—in the Leninist sense of the term—exists. This is understandable: 
it is difficult to prove the existence of something which does not exist at all. 


Communist labor, as Lenin understood it, does not contain any element of 
material incentive: it is voluntary and unpaid. Lenin considered that the embryo 
of Communist labor was contained in the unpaid work which people used to 
do-to be sure, often to little purpose, but at the same time not without revolu- 
tionary ‘ardor—for the benefit of the young Soviet state. Nowadays only old men 
recall these romantic, far-off days! 


18 Voprosy filosofis, 1963, No. 8, p. 18. 
16 Thid., p. 19. 





In this article, we have given examples of how Soviet theoreticians are trying 
to adapt Marxism to reality and reality to Marxism. We have tried to show that 
such attempts are in vain in view of the crying discrepancy between the two. 
That such a discrepancy exists is realized by both the Soviet leaders and the 
Soviet people. Indeed, the fact that appeals for the revision of basic Marxist 
tenets are being made openly i in the Soviet press strongly suggests that top-level 
consideration is being given to creating a new ideological basis for Communism 
in the USSR. 


| 

The incipient Soviet “neo-Marxism” is, in fact, anti-Marxist in character. 
It has already caused a split in the international Communist movement whose 
consequences will be decisive for the future of the movement. Paradoxically 
enough, the Soviet Union is showing clear signs of evolving into something 
different from so-called “scientific Communism” just when it is supposed to be 
on the very threshold of Communism. 

It would be incorrect to suppose that this ideological decay, brought about by 
the realities of life, is limited to the sphere of theoretical discussion. It is affecting 
all aspects of Soviet reality, including art, literature and, above all, economics, 
where the tendency is to give economic units more and more freedom from cen- 
tralized planning—which is one of the pillars of socialism and Communism. The 
authority of the Soviet regime is founded on complete Party control over the 
means of production, right from the huge plaats and state farms down to hair- 
dressers and laundries; to make these production units independent, as is being 
done, slowly but surely, is to destroy this Party control. Centralized Pane is, 

. being undermined by the exigencies of life. 

Whatever else may happen, it seems more than likely ‘that the present in- 
stances of betrayal of Marxism by the Soviet leaders are only a prelude to the 
wholesale rejection of Communism as an ideology. How long an ideologically 
emasculated Communist system could continue to rule over society is a question 
which falls outside the scope of this article. 
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The Searchings of Soviet Youth 


YAROSLAV TRUSHNOVICH 


The following article is an abridged version of a paper delivered at a conference 
organized by the émigré newspaper Possev and held ın Munich on October 10, 1964. 
Although it was therefore written before the Moscow events of last mid-October, its 
main points have not lost their validity. 


One feature of the article is that it is largely based on the fruits of contacts, either 
‘personal or by correspondence; with people of the author’s age in the Soviet Union. 
Another is that the author, while drawing attention to the growing cult of Saint-Exupéry, 
has himself not forgotten the latter’s maxım that the most important things can be grasped, 
not by the mind alone, but by the heart. 


As a certain vaudeville produced in the Soviet Union has it, “since every- 
one in our country is guaranteed a happy old age, many people doubt whether 
youth is needed at all. This is an illusion! Young people are necessary so that 
the old people shall have someone to hand on their experience to.” 


This is a good description of the relationship of the Communist regime in 
the USSR to the younger generation. The authorities are aware, of course, that 
the many millions of persons coming under this category contain the future 
members of the country’s ruling and educated classes and that for this reason 
they must be handled with particular care. 


By the time—1984 approximately, according to official intentions-Commu- 
nism has been built in the USSR, most of those now holding key positions in 
the country will have been replaced by others, and the Party’s cause will only 
be continued if the present leaders hand on the baton. Of this the authorities 
are also well aware. 


It would be wrong to say that'there is no one to whom the baton can be 
passed on. In the younger generation of present-day Soviet society, there is 
almost as much variety of opinion and outlook as among its seniors. Some young 
Soviet citizens support the regime from conviction, some serve it for the sake 
of personal advantage, some are passionately opposed to it and some are indif- 
ferent. The degree of activity shown by these various groups has, however, 
changed; the qualitative and quantitative relation between them has changed. 
In particular, the characteristics of that group which is most likely to determine 
the country’s future and which future historians will take as representing the 
whole of its generation are different from those of its predecessors, and it is 
these characteristics that we propose to consider here. 


* 


The regime has devoted no little effort to the business of educating youth 
in the spirit it required. The country’s educational system, youth organizations 
and literature have been forced to make their contribution. As far as literature 
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is concerned, one of its most important tasks imposed by the regime has been 
to mold the minds of young readers by means of positive heroes. It is, in fact, 
usual to judge generations by a relatively small number of typical heroes created 
in contemporary literature, of-to use Lermontov’s phrase—“heroes of our time.” 
At first, Soviet literature coped fore or less successfully with the task im- 
posed on it. One positive hero of this initial period, described in a way that is 
fairly true to life, is Pavel Korchagin in Nikolai Ostrovsky’s novel The Tem- 
pering of Steel (published in English as The Making of a Hero). It would probably 
be possible to find several other more or less convincingly created characters 
reflecting the enthusiasm and heroism of the first five-year plans, but then things 
.got worse and the heroes became little more than lifeless stereotypes. Korchagin, 
whose creator was bedridden, blind and consequently isolated from contem- 
porary reality and confined to the heroics of the Civil War, is still offered’as a 
model to young readers. i a C 
The representatives of the regime have themselves repeatedly acknowledged 
the failure of Soviet writers over many years to produce a positive hero, and 
continually appeal to them to provide their readers with a picture of the enthu- 
siastic builder of Communism. One such appeal came from Kochetov, editor of 
Oktyabr, in an article published in Kommunist, where he remarked, “we have 
still not really created a genuine hero of [our] time.” Kochetov attempts to 
explain why, but his explanation is unconvincing. The real reason is simple: 
reality offers no model. To this it may be countered that a model is not absolutely 
necessaty, a portrait may be imaginary. But an imaginary portrait has to be. 
based on an idea, and this is evidently also lacking. Recognition of this fact is 
to be heard repeatedly. > 5 
A sarcastic comment on the situation may be found in a poem by that idol 
of the present younger generation in the USSR, Bulat Okudzhava, “The Cocks.” 
(Okudzhava does not read his poems, but sings them to the accompaniment of 
a guitar, which has provoked so much opposition from the critics that the 
well-known poetess Bella Akhmadulina, speaking’ at a meeting of the Moscow 
` writer’s organization in September 1962 devoted to the work of young writers, 
called on ‘the dogmatists not to fear his guitar, saying, “his guitar is not’ a. 
machine gun, it doesn’t kill.”)? The poem tuns: 
Swect sleep reigns over the May dawn. 
The cock should not crow in the yard, 
But he cannot remain silent ' 
' Because a cock is made to crow. . 
‚ He crows, and his eye goes dim, 
But no one comes out into the yard: 


Evidently no one is foolish enough 
To come running out at the cry of a cock. 


One should not conclude, however, that there is no “hero of our time” to 
be found at all. He does exist, but his image, whose reflections are to be seen 





1 Kommunist, 1962, No. 18, p. 86. 
2 Literatura i xbızn, October 3, 1962, p. 3. 
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everywhere among members of the younger generation, is a source of consider: 
able discomfort to the regime. This is the image of the “angry young man” of 
Soviet society. 


Since the war, but particularly since the-death of Stalin and the Twentieth 
Party Congress, this figure has been making himself felt more and more, and 
he has been becoming ever more ubiquitous. This young rebel has been gradu- 
ally pushing other representatives of his generation into the background and 
attracting to himself ever greater attention in the periodical press. Having 
aroused comment here, he then burst into the field of literature and onto the 
theatrical stage. A great deal is said and written about him by members of the 
older generation—some with disapproval and en ‚others hopefully and 
optimistically. 

Much has already been written about the Base of this figure. The re- 
bellion in which he is engaged is usually described as a “conflict of.the genera- 
tions.” Taken in its usual sense,i.e.,as applying to problems of private and public— 
but not political—life, this is no more than a half-truth, a term skillfully introduced 
by.the Soviet press for the purpose of denying the existence of such a conflict: 
“The conflict between fathers and sons does not exist in our country,” is the official 
formula. As for such a conflict in the political field, no hint, of ER is to be 
found in the Soviet press. 


The conflict has been denied so insistently and for so long that everyone in 
the free world is now convinced of its existence and, moreover, is inclined to 
assume that a// the “fathers” are involved; but a letter written by a certain Karalin 
to Yevtushenko and printed i in the Moscow underground youth journal Feniks 
‚ indicates that Soviet young people are aware that:the older generation were not 
all set in the same mold. “What errors committed by which fathers are you 
asking us to forgive?” demanded Karalin, “those ‘unflattering soldiers’ who 
stormed the Winter Palace, or those who, ‘under cover of the Revolution, mowed 
down the Revolution? ”3 Thus, the representatives of authority in the Soviet 
Union are deeply disturbed by the existence of this conflict and are doing their 
best to persuade the world that it does not exist; in addition, they are just as 
disturbed by the assertion that the “fathers” do not constitute a homogeneous 
bloc, that some of them are in conflict ‘with youth and. others not. 


* 


Let us consider that part of the older generation which js in conflict with 
Soviet youth. The question naturally arises: What has it done to arouse this 
opposition? Some are inclined to think that the sole reason lies in the natural 
desire of the young to embrace what is new and of the “fathers” to hang onto 
` the old. The love of novelty is undoubtedly part of the problem, but perhaps 
‚not the main part. In their youth, the active members of the older generation 
had the same ideals as the youth of today, although perhaps expressed in another 


3 As quoted in Grani, No. 52, Frankfort on Main, 1962, p. 185. 
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form, that is, the ideals of freedom and justice. Some of this older generation 
believed these ideals to be embodied in Communism, for which they conse- 
quently fought without thought for themselves. Then, however, they saw that 
they had been deceived and lacked the strength to continue the struggle for 
genuine freedom. Since it was impossible for them to remain.true to their ideals, : 
they abandoned them and yielded to the new regime, even though they were 
' aware that it was deceiving them. They even showed themselves ready to de- 
nounce the ideals of their youth, acclaiming slavery as freedom, falsehood as ' 
truth and oppression as justice. They not oniy agreed to live in a world of lies 
and violence but helped to build it. 

Having begun—but not exhausted—the task of analysing the difficult ques- 
tions that had accumulated over half a century, the younger generation of today 
drew attention first of all to the moral capitulation of its fathers, a capitulation 
for which it cannot forgive them. It rebelled; in fact, long before it had learnt . 
to undérstand matters of ideology. Its first revolt occurred on moral, not ideo- 
logical, grounds, being a revolt against falsehood. 

An example may be taken from an exchange of letters between a schoolboy 
named Petrov and the writer Medynsky, peeled in the journal Yuaost. The 
boy wrote: 

I have read many books, one and newspapers and have often been to the 
movies. But everywhere there is untruth. Take any book you like. What do they 
write in it? Only about the good things. Everywhere everyone is contented and leads 
a happy life. And the movies?... You know beforehand what it’s going to be 
about... Every book is dressed up, every film is prettified. If only one writer 
would describe life as it is, without any ornaments !4 


Medynsky’s reply was just as characteristic: _ 
You write about overidealized books and prettified films, and would like to 
see a movie about “obscure people, without any falsification of reality, just as they 


are.” Tell me, why do you want that? Why are you dissatisfied with books that go 
beyond what is and depict better people and.a better life?5 


It would seem, however, that attempts at persuasion like those of Medynsky’s 
merely aggravated young people’s hatred of falsehood. In 1963, a young man 
of twenty-two with a secondary education asserted: 

I don’t like tinsel, showing off, ostentation, I don’t like eyewash. I like every- ' 
thing to be as it is in reality, so that one can judge ıt properly. 

The reaction of the-older ones to these outbursts was varied: some, like . 
Medynsky, praised their own inferior wares; others, “taking the times into 
account,” as Yevtushenko put it, rapidly changed their positions and adapted 
their tune to the new note of protest instead of the old one of falsehood; yet 
others acknowledged the horrors of the past and sincerely repented. The hero 
of Tarsis’s story “A Merry Life,” the retired colonel Malyshev, for example, ' 
notes in his diary: i 


* Yunost, 1963, No. 7, p. 59. 
5 Ibid., p. 60. 
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_ Whereas formerly I noticed about’ others that ‘they lied at every step, pre- 
tended . . . ‚said the opposite of what they thought . . . , now I noticed to my horror 
that the same thing was happening to me. I’had become an amoral, untruthtul and 
dishonest person. I said something diferent from what.I was thinking, thought 
something different from what I wanted.® 


_ | +Malyshev justifies himself by claiming that he is a mere reed which can have 

no pretensions to honesty or independence of views. 

_ Whatever their elders’ reaction, however, it failed to impress the younger 

generation, which objected to being descended from “reeds.” It condemned the 
` “fathers” for having become liars through cowardice, “Stalin’s flock,” for having 
lost their human dignity. We do not know how the “sons” would have behaved 
if they had been in their, “‘fathers’” place, but that is a question without practical 
importance. The important fact is that the “fathers” have lost face and are treated 
with contempt by the “sons.” It may be said that children are always cruel, but 
it is always worth considering the nature of this cruelty. The chief point about 
it is that the younger generation is assuming an attitude to the past that is differ- 
ent from that it assumes toward the present: the events of today act more power- 
fully on the emotions than those of yesterday. Today, young people in the Soviet 
Union aré more indignant at the arrest of Brodsky (a young and gifted poet tried 


~ in 1963 for “parasitism”) than at the death of thousands of people thirty years 


‘ago during the construction of the White-Sea—Baltic Canal. Even those who died 
fighting for their convictions enjoy the respect; but not the pity, of the young 
people of today. If that is so, then those who managed to survive by becoming 
robots and slaves can have no claim to. pity whatsoever. 


* 


, _ Every revolt has an invisible beginning, in the hearts of men. The rebellion 
of which we ate speaking began when youth learnt to see everything “as it is 
in reality,” without “eyewash.” The first widespread manifestation came when 
- youth showed that it was reluctant to resemble its elders in outward appearance, 
that it had an outlook of its own which it wanted to demonstrate to the eye. 
Young people started to dress and cut their hair differently. ‘The authorities made 
desperate attempts to cope with this demonstration by main force: stilyagi were 
dragged to the hairdressers’ and their tight pants torn apart down the seams, to 
the amusement of the rest of the world. The world’s amusement proceeded from 
a feeling of flattery at the assumption that these young people were imitating 
"Western modes of dress, it being forgotten that even if this were the case they 
were imitating, not the West as a whole, but its rebellious youth, with whom they 
were bound by invisible links. The only ones not to laugh were the represen- 
tatives of the Soviet regime, who realized, better perhaps than we in the West, 
that the narrow pants had, so to speak, wider implications. 
And, in fact, the movement grew in momentum. Young people not only 
sensed the falsehood but got a glimpse of the truth. Describing the work of the 


© Grani, No. 54, 1964, pp. 42—43. 
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painter Rabin, who is well known among lovers of modern art but is passed 
over in silence by the authorities, one young Soviet citizen wrote in a personal 
letter to the West: 


Rabin paints pictures of twisted, crooked huts with television aerials and funny 
cats on the roof and freight cars like mutilated or misshapen animals, all crushed 
out of shape, or houses and backyards that are crooked, twisted and absurd. Rabin 
1s by no means slandering our reality; he 1s simply a very merry fellow who paints 
pictures as though a drunken man were to return home and see people staggering 
and reeling round the house, as though it seemed to him that the moon took up a 
third of the sky, that the electricity poles had become twisted and were swaying in 
different directions, while the cats on the rooftops were howling enough to rend 
one’s heart and everything all around were dancing comically or staggering violently 
from side to side and everything disgusting. His paintings try to say: Look at me, 
I’m fed up with all this, everything’s disgusting, I live ın this place and will have 
to spend the rest of my life here. They are the world of a cynic and a scoffer who is 
obliged to live in this world of backyards. 


Not everyone, however, can react with a smile of bitter amusement. One 
nineteen-year-old youth just finishing secondary school, who, of coutse, had 
had no experience of life under Stalin, said naively: ` 


In my opinion, Stalin’s times were better. We were isolated in our own country 
and knew nothing of what was going on ir the wide world. Now we have more 
oppottunity.... And after that, of course, our dreadful situation becomes clear to 
each of us. That 1s why I say that under Stalin things were better: then we knew 
nothing. 


Having thus become aware of the state of affairs, young people in the Soviet 
Union began searching for a way out, for new ideas. From the standpoint of the 
regime, such a search is in itself a ctime, since Marxism claims to be a universal 
philosophy which has the correct answer to every problem. But the desire of 
youth for new paths was so great that the authorities hesitated to take direct 
measures, preferring the use of indirect means. They attempted to assume the 
leadership of the movement, to encourage the search for the meaning of life 
and to convey the impression that they themselves had taken the initiative in 
promoting it. They strove to keep the discussion open and so prevent it from 
taking place in closed circles to which their representatives and informers had 
no access; also to prevent it from assuming a tone hostile to the regime and 
ensure that the seekers always came to the conclusion that Marxism really does 
contain the ultimate truth, that the meaning of life lies in the struggle for Com- 
munism. This move, however, was soon recognized for what it was, and young 
people began to refer to the official ideological “search” with irony and irritation. 
As one Komsomol member remarked, “The Komsomol is a harmless organi- 
zation. At meetings there, they discuss all kinds of trifling matters.—Various 
ideological questions.” This provoked from another the somewhat irritable 
response: “This ideological nonsense I den’t care for particularly. Especially 
because of the stereotyped ideas. There’s a type of person who wants to make 
everyone like himself. I’m happy that these people are out of the way.” 
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As we have said, it was ethical considerations that first provoked the indigna- 
tion of Soviet youth. Many, not as yet having göt to the bottom of the Com- 
munist ideology, shared the view commonly held in the West that the idea of 
Communism is good in itself but distorted in practice. Still believing that the 
Communist ideal, a completely unobjectionable form of Communism, could be 
built in reality, youth began independently to review their\country’s history since 
1917. As Karalin put it in the open letter to Yevtushenko, “Russia is reinter- 
pteting, giving a new meaning to, its path, beginning with nineteen-seventeen.” 
He goes on: - i : 
With affection and sadness we looked at those “provocative and prickly” ones 
who, after taking the Winter Palace, expected to be able next day to 
Settle down, 
unfurl their banners; 
The “Internationale,” 
` the sun shining on the trumpets, 
And all in flowers i 
is the straight road to the Commune. 
And we smile, not because we do not believe in the possibilty of unfurling our 
banners and marching straight-toward the Commune. We are indeed for a direct 
road to the Commune, but not for the one marked out with lies and mean conduct 
which they try to make us take.” 


Young people started to take an interest in the period when their fathers, as 
it seemed to them, were honest men and worked from conviction, not from 
fear, for the Communist idea. They wanted to discover for themselves, unaided, 
when it was that their fathers ceased to be honest and turned into liars. About 
that time, i.e., the period of the Twentieth Party Congress, there were rumors of 
the existence of semi-underground groups of “true Leninists,” for whom Lenin 
was their ideal. This cult of Lenin was somewhat different from the official one, 
the official “return to Leninist methods,” and suited the interests of the authori- 
ties to only a limited extent. One advantage of the situation for the authorities 
was that youth had not yet lost its faith in Communism as it saw it, so that all 
possibility of finding a common language was not yet lost. On the other hand, 
a big disadvantage lay in the belief of the younger generation that if Lenin had 
been still alive he would have got rid not only of Stalin but, what was worse, of 
Malenkov and Khrushchev too. In 1960, a young research student of twenty-two 
remarked: 

Lenin was an extraordinary man. If he were alive today, a great many things 
would be different. As 1t 1s, I do not agree with much that the government 1s doing, 
although I think they are ın the main following the right path. . . . Where Khrushchev 

- popped up from after the disappearance of Malenkov, no one knew....If Lenin 

were alive, there wouldn’t be such bureaucracy. g 

This was the period of the theory: that unclean hands had laid hold of the 
banner of Communism, a theory which, coinciding with Yevtushenko’s youthful 
years, found its best expression ‘in. his verses, although it reflected the 


7 Ibid., No. 52, p. 182. 
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ideas of many of his contemporaries. Bulat Onde finished his “Sentimental 5 
Romance” with the lines: ß . 
Whatever new battle may shake the terrestrial globe, 


| Ishall nevertheless fall in that far-distant Civil War, 
And the commissats in their dusty helmets will bend in silence over me. 


Since the moods és youth are constantly ias so that what was true of 
yesterday is no longer valid today, and many currents of thought exist side by side, 
any attempt at a description of the situation among the younger generation in the ' 
USSR has to be somewhat simplified; in addition, it must be remembered, that 
we are here dealing, not with the average’ representative of this generation, but 
with its more active members, its avant-garde. This group is by no means homo- 
geneous: some of its members are still caught up with enthusiasm for Lenin, so . 
that the view is still occasionally heard that “under Lenin things were better,” | 
‘etc., but the “true Leninists” have somehow disappeared and nothing has been 

heard of them for the last few years. 


It may be said, however, that the first wave of reaction, which began, as we 
have seen, after Stalin’s death and about the time of the Twentieth Party Con- 
gress, has now passed, and we are now witnessing the arrival of the second, the ` 
nature of which is already fairly cleär even though the crest of the wave, so to 
speak, has not yet been reached. Whereas the first was preoccupied with Com- 
munist Russia’s past, the second brings with it rather an attempt to see further 
into her present and future. All that is left of the first wave is its emotional 
content: today, young people reject falsehood with the same vehemence as yester- 
day., Those young people who six to eight years ago raised the ‘first rebellion 
are now beginning to fall’ behind those who are promoting the second, are 

‘ceasing to understand them and instead are asking wonderingly: “What is it, 
m that the youth of today are after?” 


' This is the question asked by a student who took part in the first wave of 
reaction. Since he is twenty-three, by “youth” he evidently means those who are 
at least some five years younger than himself, i.e., those who are seventeen or 
eighteen. And so, in fact; it is: the most characteristic representatives of the “first 
wave” were those who were about eighteen years old in 1956—58 and of the 
“second wave”.those who were the same age at the time of the Novocherkassk 
revolt of 1961. There are, of course, others, including many who responded to 
the first wave of reaction and others-who are younger than eighteen, some of , 
them fourteen-year-olds. There is no evidence to decide whether-it was the Novo- 


cherkassk revolt that prompted the second wave of reaction among young people . — 


or vice versa, but, to judge intuitively, the latter seems the more likely. The 1961 
issue of Feniks contains elements of both waves, and seems to have come into 
existence during a period of transition. Another ‘rough indication of the period 
during which the second wave emerged is provided by the plenary session of 
the Party Central Committee of June 1962, which took place some time later. 


8 B. Okudzhava, Ostrova: Stikbi (The Islands: A Book of Verse), Moscow, 1959. 
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“A great deal was said during this session about the problem of youth, and it was 
the authorities themselves who ‘called it the “ideological plenum,” thus showing 
that the issues involved were of an ideological nature. 


„The nickname was in fact well chosen, for it points to the nature of the oppo- 
sition with which the regime is now confronted. Whereas, as we have seen, the 
first wave of restiveness was provoked by the moral indignation of those who 
disapproved of falsehood and the humiliation of their fellow creatures and who 
still believed in the possibility of a morally clean Communism, the views of the 
young “reactionaries” of today are typified by the words of a nineteen-year-old 
youth, written last year: “Hardly any young people of our age are Communists.” 
‘The same impression was obtained by a certain visitor to the Soviet Union this 
year, a’ man who is well acquainted with the Russian language and with Russian 
problems. According to him, the younger generation there is disillusioned with 
Communism as an idea and is seeking determinedly for something to take its 
place. Klaus Mehnert describes an incident in which a young man, discussing an 
exhibition of some Polish pictures in Moscow’ with a girl “activist” and failing 
to agree with her, remarked: “T’here’s no point in our arguing. We don’t under- 
stand one another and never shall. You’re a materialist, while I occupy an ideal- 
istic’standpoint.” 

‘Thus, the barricade raised by Materialism on the road of history is being 
broken down: some young people have already surmounted it and are continuing 
the search on the other side. They are keenly aware of the unity that binds — or 
should bind — the world together, and regard the class approach to ethical prob- 
lems as alien to them. As-one young girl just graduated from a place of higher 
education remarked, “We are part of humanity. The fate of all mankind depends 
to some extent on how we shall live our lives. If we, when we die, cannot say that 
man has become a little better... . life -will have been lived in vain.” 


* 


Whereas the business of delving into past decades in order to reinterpret the 
early history of the Soviet Communist regime was no easy task in view of the 
legends: with which those early years are surrounded, the present offers no such 
difficulties. One Soviet youth remarked on the subject of Kafka: “We probably 
understand Kafka much better than they do in the West: after all, his Trial is 
going on before our very eyes.” These young people’s attitude to the country’s 
present leaders is clear-cut: their way, they say, is not ours. Instead of the “fathers” 
with whom they have come into conflict, they are seeking, obstinately and deter- 
minedly, for others whom they can respect and who can serve them as a model — 
“real”? men who succeeded in preserving their human dignity to the end. One of 
these is Pasternak, whose influence on the younger generation is yet to be fully 
appreciated. This respect for Pasternak is due not so much to his literary talent 
as to his unyieldingness, to the fact that, as one student said, “Boris Leonidovich 
understood what it means.to be a man.” Even Solzhenitsyn, who enjoys the 
affection of many readers in the Soviet Union, was reproached in this connection: 
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I don’t quite understand why the author chose as his hero Ivan Denisovich 
and not the tall, straight-backed old man who is ignored by all the amnesties but | 
who refuses to let himself be humiliated:and even preserves his nobility and self- 
respect among all the nastiness and sordidity, and about whom the author says 


only a few words, some two or three sentences. _ 


The ideal sought by these young people is no longer the proletarian, the man 
of the Communist society of the future imbued with a passionate hatred for the 
uninitiated, but “a man standing above our sorry crowd,” as he is described in 
a poem written in a Soviet labor camp, a man who is “calm, erect and absolutely 
simple and unpretentious.”® Stiltedness and bombast are rejected as a form of 
lie. This value attached by youth to the ideals of brotherhood and friendship, 
described by the representatives of authority contemptuously as “wishy-washy, 
putrid humanism,” explains its affection for Remarque’s rather (in our view) 
mediocre novel, Three Comrades. The desire for brotherhood even goes further 
than man for its object: last year, a senior associate of the Institute of Russian 
Literature of the Academy of Sciences, Y. Andreyev, wrote scornfully of how 
a young poet, reciting his verses in a Leningrad café frequented by young people, 
expressed his brotherly feelings for animals, calling the wolf his “brother.”1° 
One wonders whether it was the immediate significance of these words that ` 
troubled Andreyev, the fact that young people are more attracted by the ideal 
of brotherhood than that of fighting for Communism, or the allusion to the 
sayings of St. Francis of Assisi and to Pasternak (one of whose collections of 
verse is entitled Life is My Sister). a ® 


Despite this “wishy-washy humanism,” this apparent mildness, the first 
feature that, in out view, claims attention is the boldness shown by the youth of 
today, a boldness exceeding even that of the Soviet youth of 1956-58. The year 
before last, the poet Pavlo Tychina complained of the “noisy clamor of stilyaga 
poets brandishing their fists and demanding that editors print their abstruse 
nonsense” ;11 while, according to Ilichev, who was speaking at the meeting of 
Party and governmental leaders with representatives of the “creative intelligent- 
' sia,” the producer Gerasimov once remarked that nowadays courage was needed 
to come out in support of socialist realism.!? Bearing in mind that the Soviet 
press, particularly that of the capital, often refers to “individual cases” when it. 
is in fact describing a general phenomenon, we may derive a fairly accurate 
though of course generalized portrait of the young seeker and rebel of today 
from an article headed “Fighting Vicky” in Komsomolskaya pravda.'* ‘This Vicky is 
‘a popular figure at his school: one school he is forced to leave for trying to 
persuade the whole of his class to go out during a botany lesson. He quarrels 
with one of the teachers because she found fault with the poet Nadson although 





? The poem 18 published in Za Rosstyx, No. 253, Frankfort on Main, 1963, p. 8. 
10 Komsomolskaya pravda, July 26, 1964. 

11 Prasda, Match 17, 1963. 

12° Thid., March 9, 1963. ‚ 

13 Komsomolskaya pravda, October 2, 1964. i 


she had not read him. He virtually refuses to write an essay on some literary 
subject, writing instead in his exercise book “No subject.” (The newspaper omits 
to say what subject had been set.) He takes the opportunity provided by a wall 
newspaper to expatiate upon his views, defending the Turbins, the heroes of 
Mikhail Bulgakov’s novel The White Guard, “from critics both in and outside 
school.” Addressing the reader of this newspaper, he cries: 


Hey, you unhearing sluggards! Where is the cannon that will wake you from your 
winter sleep? Where is the fist that will crack down upon your pates and arouse 
some interest in something other than textbooks? 


The article describes how the headmaster administers a piece of “pedagogical 
advice with an ideological slant,” though we are not told on what account. 
Vicky, however, reacts by “sticking out his lower lip, as though he understood 
nothing and was supremely indifferent to everything.” He prefers to do what 
seems to him to be important: he drinks enormous quantities of coffee prepared 
according to a recipe of Balzac’s, devours large numbets of books, “starts a 
conversation, now with ‘Mayak’ [Mayakovsky], now with ‘Heming’ [Heming- 
way] ..., plays a record of Bach. He listens in the dark. One of his most difficult 
problems is why Bach is better in the dark than by daylight.” 


Evidently, Vicky is one of those young people who try to provoke the 
authorities into a quarrel, but the authorities evade the issue, and the article ends 
characteristically with the sigh: “Vicky, Vicky... Oh, Vicky!” 

Obviously, if young people today in the USSR have lost faith in the possibility 
of a Communism that can meet with their approval, the authorities are deprived 
of the only alternative they had to the use of force — the maneuver of trying to 
persuade these young people that they were on their side, that they were trying 
to build just such a Communist regime. Consequently, since the “ideological 
plenum” of the Central Committee of June 1963 the only new measures intro- 
duced in this sphere have been measures of violence or pressure — the creation 
of Komsomol “operative detachments” to supplement the work of the drazhiny, 
the introduction of “musical patrols,” that truly Orwellian institution, to wage 
war with products of the musical underground at dance halls and on the streets, 
and finally of the Komsomol “special purpose units” to suppress politically 
undesirable phenomena. Nevertheless, they are only shadows of the regime’s 
former power: the use of force is avoided wherever possible. The best example of 
recent months was the conduct of the police during youth demonstrations at the 
exhibition of Ilya Glazunov’s paintings in Moscow, when it became obvious that 
the police had instructions to avoid clashes with the demonstrators. 


_ Since the authorities are temporarily at least unable to influence youth or to 
force an outward discipline on it, the gap between them is growing wider. 


As in all countries and in every epoch, Soviet youth today devotes much 
thought to the problem of life and death, groping in the dark since there are 
neither people nor books to enlighten it. Bulat Okudzhava, who has long shown 
himself*to be a sensitive medium for the thoughts of his generation, called on his 
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readers not to believe in the outward calm which seems to mark the life of buman- 
ity and Nature; he spoke of a struggle, but not the struggle to which the Marxists ate 
always reférring, and he finishes on a note which is most unusual for a Soviet poet: 
Do not believe the weather 
When the min pours down, 
Do not believe the marching soldiers ` 
When they sing brave songs, 
Do not believe, do not believe 
The nightingales when they sıng in the gardens: 
Life has not yet completed 
Its account wıth death. 14 
A. twenty-four-year-old student wrote: 


I think a great deal about life and death. Life and death are'strange things: 
there is much, too much, in them that is contradictory. I have tried to discover their 
meaning. I have read a number of books by Marx, Engels, Lenin, Hegel, Schopen- 
hauer, Nietzsche, Freud, Jack London and others, but they all only led me into 
yet greater confusion. 


This young man was, of course, searching in the wrong Bites for an answer 
to his problem, but at least he was searching. A twenty-three-year-old girl wrote: 


The question of the meaning of life and of man’s work is the trickiest question 
one could think of....In my view, the meaning of life is to be found in life itself. 


Concern with-problems of religion is mote characteristic of those who took 
part in World War II than of their fathers in World War I. This is an important 
question which should be dealt with separately, and all that can be said about it 
here is that the searchings of present-day Soviet youth are frank and free from 
hypocrisy. A very characteristic remark is: “Naturally, it is very tempting to - 
think that one’s soul does not die... But how near is this to the truth?” x 

The attitude to belieyers has changed. Formerly, they were regarded with 
incredulity or indifference; now non-believers defend them from the attacks of 
the regime on the ground that they do no one any harm. Sometimes they are 
even envied: “Believers are the only people in this country who are complete, 
self-contained [Zselosinye]. They know what they live for.” ' 


A great deal might be written on this subject. One aspect meriting treatment 
on its own would be the authors especially favoted by Soviet youth, in particular 
the growing cult of Saint-Exupéry. Whatever the result of such an examination, 
the chances are that our main conclusion would remain unchanged — that the 
more progressive section of Soviet youth is throwing off the yoke of materialism 

‚and showing a tendency to follow the old path marked out by Russian cultural 
traditions, the path of humanity and brotherhood, of the search for ideals. It is a 
long and difficult path, but these young people are not afraid. The words of one 
young Soviet citizen come’ like a breath of fresh air after the suffocation of 
Marxist obscurantism: “Much still remains obscure, but so much the better: 
this will be a task for future generations. We must not be afraid of mysteries.” - 


1 Bulat Okudzhava, Proza i si:kbi (Prose and Verse), Frankfort on Main, 1964, p. 189. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Foreign Affairs 


The USSR and Sovereignty in Outer Space 


The Russian émigré writer P. N. Krasnov, a former general in the Tsarist army and 
Ataman of the Don Cossacks during the Civil War, remarks ın one of his novels: 
“Study whatever you like, but never take up such a useless subject as international 
law.” (Krasnov, who was never a Soviet citizen, had occasion to appreciate the justice of 
this view when he was handed over to the Soviet authorities in 1945, which led to 

his execution.) 


, The following analysis of changing Soviet views on the question of sovereignty 
‚ in outer space confirms Krasnov’s view of international law, dealing as it docs with a 
period in which the principle “might is rıght” has not yet disappeared. 


‘Mankind is penetrating further and further into interplanetary regions and 
will soon reach the planets ; themselves, but the legal status of outer space is still 
not established. This is due in particular to the differentiation made by the great 
majority of legal experts between sovereignty in “airspace” and that in “outer 
space,” a differentiation based on the fact that existing international conventions 
and domestic air codes deal only with “airspace” and there is as yet no agreement 
between states and no separate legislation on the status of outer space. 


In practice, however, unmitigated sovereignty over the airspace above their 
respective territories is recognized by the overwhelming majority of states. The 
Paris Convention for the Regulation of Aerial Navigation of October 13, 1919, 
declared in Article 1: “The High Contracting Parties recognize that each state 
has complete and exclusive sovereignty over the airspace above its territory.” 
Numerous other international agreements, bilateral or multilateral, concluded 
after 1919 also contain the principle of unlimited sovereignty of each state over 
its airspace. The International Air Convention on Civil Aviation (Chicago, 1944) 
also adopted this principle. What was meant by “airspace” in the Paris Conven- 
' tion may be seen from the French version of its text, which speaks of “espace 
atmosphérique,” and from the Jtalian version, which uses the expression ‘ ‘spazio 
atmosferico.” Thus, “airspace” in the Convention means “atmospheric space.’ 


The Paris Convention described flight instrumentalities as “aircraft,” and 
defined them as follows: “The word ‘aircraft’ shall comprise all machines which 
can derive support in the atmosphere from reaction of the air.” At that time, no 
other air vehicle than aircraft and ño other areas of space than airspace were used 
in air navigation. 


The Chigago Convention gives no definition of airspace or aircraft. It is 
obvious that no other definition than those given. in the Paris Convention was 
intended. 
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The Soviet View Prior to 1957 , 
The Soviet Union is not a party to either the Paris or the akae Convention. 
However, it strictly adheres to the principle of sovereignty over its airspace. 


‘Sovereignty over its airspace was formally declared by the USSR in the Air 
Code of April 27, 1932, Section 2 of which reads: “The complete and exclusive 
sovereignty óver the airspace of the USSR belongs to the USSR,” while Section 1 
defines “airspace” as follows: “By airspace of the USSR is understood the ait- 
space above the land and the fluvial territory and above the territorial waters 
established by the laws of the USSR.” The official textbook Mezhdunarodnoye ` 
pravo gives a somewhat more extended definiticn—as a column of air over the land 
and water territory of the USSR, including the troposphere, i.e., the lower layers 
of air, and the stratosphere, i.e., the upper lavers of the air column. 


- The Soviet Air Code of 1932 was superseded by that of 1935,, Article 1 of 
which repeated the declaration about the complete and exclusive sovereignty of 
the USSR over its aa The new Soviet Air Code of 1962 contains the same 
provision, > 

Sinte Soviet writers express views in political matters which correspond to 
the “general line” laid down by the Party, Soviet legal experts before 1957 were 
_of the unanimous opinion that sovereignty knows no limitation in the space 
“over Soviet territory. Not only were Soviet jurists for a complete and exclusive 
sovereignty in airspace, but they considered that this sovereignty extends usque 
ad coelum. As early as 1927, Dr. V. A. Zarzar, tne first Soviet commentator on the 
subject, asserted that full sovereign rights should extend to.outer space if national 
security required it. In an article, on “Airspace and International Law,” Y. Y. 
‚ Chernomordik also expressed the opinion that. “exclusive and complete sover- 
' eignty, i.é., without special limitation, must belong to every state in airspace,” 
~ and explained that “airspace knows no natural borders: it is endless in the ver- 
tical direction, and at the same time it can at any height harbor the most active 
and real threat to the subjacent territory.”! The 1947 textbook on international 
law supported the theory of sovereignty usgue ad coelum, while that of 1951 de- 
clared that “no legislation acknowledges, limitation of this airspace [and sover- 
eignty over it]; this space grows constantly in proportion to the extension of 
the ceiling of modern aircraft.”? It is evident that in the authors’ view sover- 
eignty. would extend indefinitely if the ceiling of flight instrumentalities were to 
gO up sque ad coelum. 

In an article by A. Kislov and S. Krylov, “State Sovereignty over Airspace is 
an Acknowledged Principle of International Lew,” the United States and Secretary 
, of State Dulles were strongly denounced for the launching of weather balloons 
which penetrated the airspace of the USSR.: In a press conference on February 5, | 
1956, Mr. Dulles stated that although there was no clear international law on the 





1 Izvestiya Akademii Nauk SSSR : Otdeleniye ekonomiki ı prava, 1948, No. 3, p. 255. 
` 2 Mezbdunarodnoye pravo (International Law), Moscow, 1951 >P. 268. 
3 Mezhdinarosiaya zbızn, 1956, No. 3. 
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subject of launching weather balloons, che United States felt that it had the right to 
send such balloons at a certain height anywhere round the globe. This prompted 
Kislov and Krylov to reply that the height at which the balloons were launched was 
irrelevant, that the Secretary of State was wrong when he declared that there was 
no international law forbidding the launching of missiles at such a height. To the 
statement by the New York Herald Tribune that, in spite of international conven- 
tions on air navigation, the question was still not resolved “as to what height of 

‚ airspace the sovereignty of a state may be extended,” the authors of the article 
replied that “such a question has not existed in international law for a long time. 
As far back as 1913, the eminent French jurist Clunet wrote: ‘The sovereignty of 
each country over its territorial airspace must...extend usque ad coelum..., i.e., 
endlessly, as the ancients used to say.” In further support of their position, they 
quoted Shawcross and Beaumont, British experts on air law, who interpreted the 
formula of the Chicago Convention, “complete and exclusive sovereignty,” as 
meaning “without limit,” i.e., “there was no limit of height.’ 

Thus, Kislov and Krylov reaffirmed in 1956 the principle of usque ad coelum. 
This was evidently necessitated by President Eisenhower’s declaration of July 25, 
1955, that the United States would promote a series of satellite flights. Although 
the occasion chosen by Kislov and Krylov for their declaration was the incident of 
the weather balloons, preparation was also made for the eventuality that the 
United States would be the first to penetrate into outer space and so violate Soviet 
sovereignty according to the ad coelum theory. i 

It is clear that before 1957 the Soviets did not recognize any limitation of her 
sovereignty in space over her territory and would have protested every violation 
of it in outer space also. 


The Soviet View after the Launching of the First Sputnik 


In fact, however, it was the Sputnik which first gained access to outer space on 
October 4, 1957, violating the sovereignty- of almost every state from the view- 
point of ad coelum. Immediately, the Soviet view on the question was sharply 
_ teversed. On October 17, G. P. Zadorozhny, in an article on “The Artificial 
Satellites and International Law,” asserted that the Sputnik did not violate the 
sovereignty of any state. For this, he had an explanation of his own: 


The Soviet Sputnik does not violate the sovereignty of any state, if only because 
it is not the Sputnik which flies over the country; rather, it is the territory of these 
countries which, owing to the rotation of the Earth, passes...as it were under the 
orbit of the Sputnik, which remains stationary in relation to Earth and stars. 


He concluded: 


To dispute the legality of the presence of the Sputnik over the territory of this or 
that state would be as nonsensical and ridiculous as to object to the appearance of the 
moon, sun or any other heavenly body over this territory.® 


4 Shawcross and Beaumont, Air Law, London, 1951, p. 175. 
5 Sovetskaya Rossiya, October 17, 1957. 
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Another indication of the changed Soviet viewpoint on the question was 
supplied by A. Galina, who, in a contribution “On the Question of Interplanetary 
Law,” argued that since there was no international law covering outer space, any 
government might indefinitely launch rockets or satellites into interplanetary 
space without asking the permission of any other government. Miss Galina’s 
conclusion was that 


... the upward limit of state sovereignty must be established in such a way that 
the state is protected against: attempts to violate its territorial sovereignty and tts 
independence. 

As for cosmic (extra-atmospheric) space situated beyond the limit that might be 
accepted for the extent of state sovereignty, 10 the interests of scientific research it 
would, in our opinion, be reasonable to recognize that no state 1s entitled to subject 
parts of cosmic space to its legislation, administration or jurisdiction.® 


Both Zadorozhny and Galina accepted the analogy of outer space to the 


“open sea.” 


Thus, the move from sovereignty ad coelum to the complete freedom of outer 
space was catried out by Soviet writers. Later, however, it was considered that 
Zadorozhny and Galina had gone too far in claiming the complete freedom of 
outer space, and some modifications of this claim were introduced by the foremost 
Soviet specialist on international law, Y. Korovin, in an article on the “Inter- 
national Status of Cosmic Space.” Having established, in agreement with the 
overwhelming majority of experts on international law, that the existing inter- 
national conventions apply to airspace, i.e., the atmosphere, only, and that con- 
sequently the legal status of outer space is as yet completely undefined, Korovin 
rejects the analogy between outer space and the free seas asserted by many jurists. 
In his opinion, there is an essential difference between cosmic space and the open 
sea because 


...an accident on the high seas, even if disastrous, does not directly endanger the 
people on land, whereas the crash of a space ship or a cosmic missile may have 
deplorable consequences for the people on the Earth and no less so a crash that 
begins and ends ın the Earth’s atmosphere.’ 


According to Korovin, it does not follow from a non-application of sovereign- 
ty to the cosmos that actions endangering the security, life and property of people 
on the Earth or infringing the universally recognized rights of any country are 
permitted there. Korovin declined to switch from the acknowledgment of 
sovereignty in outer space to the other extreme of absolute and unlimited freedom 
of cosmic action for all countries, since just as some actions as, for instance, 
piracy, damaging ocean cables and other antisocial activities are incompatible 
with the principle of the freedom of the seas, so criminal actions must also be 
prohibited in outer space. Korovin’s views may be summarized as follows: 


1. National sovereignty cannot be extended to outer space. 





6 Sopetskoye gosudarstso i pravo, 1958, No. 7, p. 57. 
7 Mezhdunarodnaya zbizn, 1959, No.1, p. 73. 
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2. This does not make outer space a legal vacuum. All universally accepted 
rules of international law (prohibition of the use of force for solving international 
disputes, prohibition of the injury of foreign citizens and their property, govern- 
mental responsibility for the activities of their representatives, etc.) ate applicable 
to. outer space as well. 


Beside the need to avert accusations of violating other countries’ sovereignty, 
there was also another ground for Korovin’s standpoint. He wrote: 


In the practical sense, [the recognition of every state’s sovereignty in outer 
space] would mean that the entire program of scientific space exploration could be 
thwarted by the protests of a single country over which the Earth satellite might fly.® 


Certainly, beside the practical grounds there was no legal reason for the rever- 
sal of opinion. Nevertheless, by a process which had begun less than a fortnight 
after the launching of the first Sputnik, all the assertions of earlier Soviet writers, 
official and other, were abandoned. 


* 


What was the main reason that prompted states to declare formally in the Paris 
and Chicago Conventions their complete and exclusive sovereignty over their air- 
spacer—Without any doubt, the reason was security. Referring to the minutes of 
the Peace Conference Commission on Aeronautics (1919-20), Ming-Min Peng 
(who, incidentally, is also of the opinion that the expression “complete and 
exclusive sovereignty” means that it extends “theoretically at least to limitless 
heights and practically to all layers accessible to-human activity”) writes: 


It seems to us unnecessary to repeat here that the reason forthe official recognition 
of state sovereignty over airspace as laid down in the conventions since 1919 consists 
in the necessity to conserve and protect the subjacent state, and we mean conservation 
and protection ın the widest sense of these words.® 


_ Commenting on Article 1 of the Paris Convention, M. Lemoine emphasizes in 
his Traité de droit aérien that the experience of World War I was of a nature to urge 
upon every state the need of acquiring the maximum of rights over its airspace.1° 
Indeed, the development of aviation made the space over state territories a source 
of permanent danger. It was this that prompted almost all countries, either before 
or after the Paris Convention, to adopt legislation regulating traffic in air space: 
during the very first steps in the deyelopment of aviation, “the most urgent 
measures to be taken by states concerned police and security,” as Roger Saint- 
Alary puts it. Finally, air activity displayed in World War II by belligerents made 
the need for international regulation of the problem more urgent, just as it had 
done in World War I, and the conventions of 1919 and 1944 were the result. 

While it is true that these two conventions use the term “airspace,” it must be 
, borne in mind that every agreement in civil and international law must be inter- 
8 Ibid, 
> Revne française de droit adrien, Paris, 1952, No. 4, pp. 397—98. 


10 M. Lemoine, Traité de droit a¢risn, Paris, 1947, pp. 83—84. 
11 Roger Saint-Alary, Ls drost adrien, Paris, 1955, p. 14. 
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preted not only according to the letter but also according to the spirit; it must be’ 
interpreted with regard to the real intent of the signatories. As we haye seen, the. 
main purpose of these conventions was to protect states from danger coming from 
above, and this is why the sovereignty of every state-even of those who did not 
sign the conventions or adhere to them later—was recognized. That the expression 
“airspace” instead of “space” was used is not because the states concerned wanted 
to limit their sovereignty to the atmosphere but because in 1919 there was no 
notion that danger caused by human action might come from space other than the 
air cover of the Earth. The Soviet Union also would not have used the expression 
“airspace” in its own air codes if it could have known that the term would come to 
mean a restriction of sovereignty upward sometime in the future. Again, had 
somebody on the committee which prepared the Chicago Convention pointed 
out the possibility of penetrating outer space in the near future, the term “air- 
space” would not have been simply taken over from Article 1 of the Paris Con- 
vention. The testimony of Professor J. C. Cooper, who was chairman of one of the 
drafting committees of the Chicago Convention and who reported on Article 1, 
recommending its ‘adoption, is significant: oot 
It is proper to record, however, that this [the taking over of Article 1 of the Paris 
Convention] was done in the absence of any suggestion by technical authorities 
present that flight would soon become possible in an area of space where gaseous air 
was not present in sufficient quantities to consider these areas as “airspace.””1? 


Although “it had some meaning at the time of the Paris Convention,” Cooper 
admits that it is “unfortunate” that the term also appears in-the Chicago Conven- 
tion, and is even prepared to accept part of the responsibility for the present “con- 
fusion” brought about by its adoption. Moreover, in the same article he makes, 
another important point: i 

To contend that the rules of Air Law are applicable only within “airspace” would 

[be to] assume that this term “‘airspace” is now capable of legal and practical defini- 

. tion. Such, however, is not the case; and any attempt to put a definitive limit on thé 
height of “airspace” is impractical.** i 


| : 
In the light of all-these circumstances, it would seem perfectly reasonable to 
admit that, according to the real’ meaning of the Conventions, national sov- 
ereignty also extends to outer space. Commenting on Article 1 of the Paris and 
Chicago Conventions, R. C. Hingorani wrote: 7 


Airspace, according to the definition of the Paris and Chicago Conventions, is not 
limited to the various atmospheric layers. The writers of these conventions, in our 
opinion, intended to cover space ad infinitum. This is the sense which is attached to`it 
by the jurists at large and this is the sense understood by the signatories themselves.1* 


The paragraph about sovereignty was, in fact, taken over in 1944 from the 
Paris Convention only because technical experts had not properly realized that the 


12 Transport and Communication Review, New York, October—December 1951, p. 3. 
18 Thid., p. 2. 
14 Resus générale de Pair, Paris, 1957, No. 3, p. 250. 
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rocket age was around the corner, even though the German V-2 rocket had 
. already bombed London from a height of about fifty miles. Certainly, M. Milde is 
right when, in an article entitled “Considerations on Legal Problems of Space 
Above National Territories,” he says that “it would be more exact to employ in 
the terminology of the Law of Nations the notion of ‘space above the territory of 
states.’”15 He takes the view that the extension of the sovereign rights of a state 
over space usque ad infinitum is theoretically arguable, and continues: 


This sovereignty consists of the vertical projection of the territorial frontiers of 
the state, a projection effected from the surface of the Earth into cosmic space. The 
sector thus established is real property and can always be recognized through its 
concrete content may change.1® 


Christos Papathanassiou, writing in the Revue hellénique de droit international, is 
also of the opinion that sovereignty extends to outer space on the grounds of posi- 
tive international law. With regard to the upward limit of sovereignty, he writes: 
“We think we may assert that, in the absence of any restriction on positive law, 
we can admit the extension of state sovereignty above the national territory ad 
infinitum.” 1? He holds this assertion to be “irrefutable.” 

: The present writer is also of the opinion that Article 1 of the Paris and Chicago 
` Conventions extends to outer space, because the signatories of both Conventions’ 
did not intend to limit their sovereignty in the vertical direction. Apart from this, 
he considers that it is incumbent upon those who assert that national sovereignty 
extends to airspace only and that artificial satellites consequently do not violate the 
sovereignty of any state to prove that these satellites travel outside airspace. For 
this purpose, they would have to define the physical border of airspace, but this is 
impossible. Kovalev and Cheprov admir that “the transition from one layer of the 
atmosphere to another and from the atmosphere to cosmic space takes place 
gradually; any border in this area can have only a conditional and uncertain char- 
acter.”18 According to scientists, the atmosphere extends to a distance anywhere 
between 1,500 and 60,000 miles from the Earth’s surface, although 75 percent of 
the air may be found within a distance of ten miles. The Soviet scientist A. K. 
Khrigiani says that the atmosphere extends “like the tail of a comet a hundred 
thousand: kilometers from the Earth.”!® In fact, no international convention or 

‘domestic law lays down the upper limit of the atmosphere. 

The apogee, or greatest height, of the orbit of thr first Sputnik was 510 miles, 
and its perigee, or lowest height, was 122 miles above the Earth’s surface. The 
heights ‘reached by subsequent Soviet Earth satellites did not differ very much 
from those of the first one: the apogee and perigee of the last Soviet satellite of 
1964, the “Voskhod,” were respectively 254 and 111 miles.?° Hence, the Soviet 

18 Review of Contemporary Law, June 1958, p. 19. 

18 Ibid., pp. 20 and 21. ; 

17 Revue hellénique de droit international, Athens—Paris, July—December 1956, p. 356. 

18 F, N. Kovalev and I. I. Cheprov, Na puti & kosmicheskomu prasu (On the Way to Cosmic Law), 
Moscow, 1962, p. 38. f 


19 A, K. Khrıgtanı, Fizika aimosfery (The Physics of the Atmosphere), p. 35. 
20 The New York Times, October 13; 1964, p. 1. 
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(like the American) artificial Earth satellites, though outside that part of the at- 
mosphere dense enough to support airplanes, do not cross the physical limit of the 
atmosphere and so are still subject to the provisions regulating travel in airspace. 


: Sovereign Rights in Outer Space 


Summing up, we may say that the launching of the first Sputnik on October 4, 
1957, put the Soviet Union in a peculiar legal position. On the one hand, it was 
necessary to repudiate her previous position of unlimited sovereignty ad coelum in 
order to avoid accusations of violating the sovereignty of other states. This was 
‘done by adopting the theory that sovereignty was limited to airspace and that 
outer space was not subject to any sovereignty. 


On the other hand, since the United States was also launching rockets and 
artificial satellites into outer space, which consequently was becoming. a source of 
potential danger for the Soviet Union, Soviet writers started to modify the theory 
of the complete freedom of outer space. First of all, the analogy to the open sea , 
was repudiated (Korovin), evidently because the open sea is accessible to warships 
and may be a theater of conflict during a war, and also because it was necessaty to 
eliminate alleged “spy” satellites of the USA from outer space. After the declara- 
tions that had been made, a return to the ad coelum theory was impossible, but 
Soviet writers put forward a claim for exercising “sovereign rights” with regard 
to outer space. In the same article in which ke repudiated the analogy between 
outer space and the open sea, Korovin declared that the freedom of outer space 
was not absolute and unlimited, because it does not follow from the non-applica- 
tion of the idea of sovereignty to the cosmos that acts encangering the security, 
life and property of people on the Earth or infringing the universally recognized 
rights of individual countries are permitted there. It was scarcely to be expected, he 
said, that governments should be indifferent to acts of foreign intelligence directed 
against them solely because they were conducted, not in their airspace, but in 
cosmic space. Already before him, Galina had maintained that “the right of - 
' asserting its security is one of the basic rights ofastate derived fromits sovereignty” 

and that “the outer altitude limit of a state’s sovereignty must be established in 
such a manner as to protect the state against encroachments on its territorial 
soveteignty and its independence.” Following the line set by Korovin, another 
writer, G. S. Osnitskaya, in an article on “International Law Problems of the 
` Conquest of Space,” maintained that “all proposals fixing the border between 
airspace and outer space whose provisions, when adopted, would restrict the 
sovereign rights of a state to safeguard its own security must be rejected” and that _ 
“to take measures to safeguard its security and to protect itself against infringe- 
ments by other states of its territorial supremacy is a state’s sovereign right,” ^1 
Kovalev and Cheprov, while limiting national sovereignty to airspace, also 
emphasized the necessity of safeguarding the security of the state from any viola- 





21 Soseisky jexbegodnik wexbdimarodnogo prava 1959 (Soviet Yearbook of International Law, 1959), 
Moscow, 1960, p. 68. 7 
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tion when defining the upper limits of sovereignty.?? In an article on “Space 
Espionage Plans and International Law,” G. Zhukov declared that although each 
state is free to use outer space at its own discretion, cosmic space should not be 
utilized for the threat or use of force against the national integrity or political 
independence of any state. “From the viewpoint of the security of the state,” he 
continued, “it makes absolutely no difference from what altitude espionage over 
the territory of a state is conducted.” 23 


Thus, having on the one hand declared outer space to be res omnium communis 
and every state to be entitled to use it at its own discretion, Soviet writers on the 
other hand deny the analogy between outer space and the open sea and would like 
to see cosmic space barred to those who would use it to endanger the security of 
subjacent states and violate their “sovereign” right to such security. As we have 
seen, it was the desire of states for security from danger coming from above that 
engendered the Paris and Chicago Conventions, and it is obvious that Soviet 
writers’ claim for exercising “sovereign rights” of security in outer space is 
tantamount to extending sovereignty to outer space. f 

Samuel Kucherov 


The Economy 


Soviet Atomic Power Stations 


In 1964, the first stages of the two largest Soviet atomic power stations went into 
operation—the I. V. Kurchatov Atomic Power Station at Beloyarsk and the Novo- 
voronezh Atomic Power Station. During the fall, the Third International Con- 
ference on the Peaceful Use of Atomic Energy was held in Geneva, about one 
hundred reports being delivered by Soviet scientists. 


These events gave rise to a number of articles in the Soviet periodical press on 
the situation in the USSR as regards the peaceful use of atomic energy. Soviet 
specialists give slightly different reasons for their interest in atomic energy from 
those of their Western colleagues. In the West, atomic energy is regarded as a 
potential prime source of electric power in view of the dwindling world resources 
of organic fuels such as coal, oil, gas and peat. The Soviets, on the other hand, 
consider that their fuel supplies are guaranteed for centuries to come by the new 

coal, oil and gas deposits constantly being .discovered in the USSR, but that 
organic fuels must nevertheless be used sparingly because of growing Soviet 
exports of oil and oil products and the fact that oil, coal and gas are the prime 
taw materials of the expanding Soviet chemical industry. Thus, the USSR has 
also been forced to look around for fresh sources of cheap power. 

23 Ibid. 

29 Mezxbdunarodnaya zbızn, 1960, No. 10, p. 77. 

1 Kommunist, 1964, No. 7, p. 77. 
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` The USSR, began to jibes atomic energy for conversion into electric power 
on June 27, 1954, when the, USSR Academy of Sciences started up its .5,000-. 
kilowatt atomic power station at Obninsk, in the Kaluga Oblast. It was the first 
of its kind in the world. It has a heterogeneous slow-neutron reactor with a 
cylindrical graphite moderator 1.5 meters in diameter and 1.7 meters high sur- 
rounded by a graphite neutron reflector. The reactor uses uranium with U 235 
enriched to 5 percent for fuel and is water-cooled. The water -circulating in 
the second circuit is heated up to 180° C. in a preheater and evaporates in a 
boiler, the steam from which is then superheated and used to drive a steam 
turbine coupled to the shaft of a three-phase-current generator.* The experi- 
mental work carried out at this power station, which drew worldwide attention 
when it was first put into operation, contributed much to the development of 
the water-graphite atomic power station.® 


According to Soviet data of 1961, the Ent. 100,000-kilowatt, stage of the 
Voronezh Atomic Power Station went into operation in 1958.4 However, an 
article by A. M. Petrosyants, Chairman .of the State Committee for the Use of 
Atomic Energy, entitled “Atomic Energy in the Construction of the Material 
and Technical Basis of Communism,” published in 1964 and listing all Soviet 
atomic power stations currently in operation, contained no reference to that at - 
_ Voronezh but at the same time mentioned that the first, 100,000-kilowatt, stage 
- of an atomic power station in Siberia had gone into operation in 1958, although ` 
1961 sources had not contained any indication that such a station was being built. ° 
These discrepancies suggest that the first stage of the Voronezh power. station 
was a failure and that the power station in Siberia had run into difficulties early 
on during the construction period. 


In 1961, a number of 400,000—600,000-kilowatt atomic power stations which, - 
it is hoped, will produce electric power very nearly as cheaply as conventional 
power stations, were said’to be under construction. Among them was that at 
Novovoronezh, on the river Don near Voronezh. Its first stage, with a capacity 
of 210,000 kilowatts, went into operation on September 29-30, 1964; its second, 
365,000-kilowatt, stage'is now under construction.’ The power station is to have 


slow-neutron reactors using water as a neutron moderator and a heat-removing. . ' 


agent and consume 200 kilograms of nuclear fuel daily, as compared with 
the 4,000 tons of coal required by a coal-burning power station of the same 
capacity. The reactor holds 40 tons of fuel. An atomic power station of the same 
type was also said to be under construction in the Leningrad Oblast,® but there 





2 M. B. Neiman, Arommaya energiya i yeye primeneniys (Atomic Energy and its Application), Moscow, 
1961, pp. 94—97. 
3 Kommunisi, 1964, No. 7, p. 77. 
4 Neiman, op. cit., p. 98. 
5 Kommunist, 1964, No. 7, pp. 76—79. 
6 Neiman, op. cit., p. 98. 
7 Pravda, November 24, 1964. 
- 8 Neiman, op. est., p. 99. 
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have been no T, references toi it, and construction may have been slowed 
down or stopped altogether. 


The first, 100,000-kilowatt, stage of the Beloyarsk Atomic. Power Station 
began feeding current to the Sverdlovsk power system on April 27, 1964.9 
According to 1961 data, it works’on thermal neutrons and has a graphite mod- 
erator, while its turbines are' driven by steam having a temperature of 500° C. 
and a pressure of 90 atmospheres.1° Construction work on the second stage, to 
have a capacity of 200,000 kilowatts, is being stepped up." _ 


A third type of Soviet atomic power station is to have a heavy-water neutron 
moderator. Heat from the reactor is to be removed by carbon dioxide at a pressure 
of 60-70 atmospheres and the turbines driven by steam having a temperature of 
400° C. and a pressure of 30 atmospheres.1? It has also been planned to build 
‘several experimental 50,000—70,000-kilowatt atomic power stations on the Volga.18 


By the end of 1964, a 50,000-kilowatt atomic power station near Melekess 
was-to have been completed. It has a boiling, water-moderated, water-cooled 
reactor in which ordinary water circulates naturally and the steam is fed directly 
to the turbines. ae start-up of the reactor was planned for the beginning ' 
of this year.!4 
Large-scale. ee is now being carried out in the USSR with a view to estab- 
lishing the most efficient types of reactors for atomic power stations. Widespread 
use of reactors working exclusively with thermal neutrons would rapidly exhaust 
Soviet uranium resources, and for this reason attention is being focused on fast 
breeders, which can make use of virtually all natural uranium and thorium 
resources, and not U 235 alone. - 


According to Petrosyants, nuclear power engineering in the USSR is still in 
the early stages of development. Many problems connected with the operation, 
economicalness, reliability and safety of atomic power stations remain un- 
solved. One such problem is how to make atomic power cheaper than power 
produced by thermal and hydroelectric power stations. At the same time, atomic 
power stations with capacities of 300,000 kilowatts and more have become techni- 
cally feasible in the USSR. Petrosyants also expressed the view that within 30—50 
years the massive, cumbersome housings of present-day atomic reactors would 
disappear, and that future Soviet atomic power stations would convert atomic 
energy directly into electric power.1® 


` Indeed, on August 14, 1964, the power start-up of the “Romashka” experi- 


mental unit for direct conversion of atomic energy into electricity took place in 
the I. V. Kurchatov Institute of Atomic Energy in Moscow. Its operating ep 





p Kon 1964, No. 7, p. 78. 
10 Neiman, op. est., p. 100. 

11 Kommunist, 1964, No. 7, p. 78. 
12 Neiman, op. est., p. 100. 3 
13 Thid. a f 
14 Kommunist, 1964, No. 7, p. 78. 
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based on a high-temperature nuclear reactor arid a converter, is both simple and 
reliable. Heat is produced by fast neutron fission of U 235 in a cylindrical core 
made up of fuel elements with uranium dica-bide plates and graphite structures 
(konstruktsii). The maximum temperature in the center of the core is 1,770° C. 
The converter has thermoelectric elements made of silicon-germanium alloy. One 
side of each element is heated by the heat from the reactor and the other side 
cooled, so that an electric current flows in the element. The elements are coupled 
together to produce a current of 88 ampères. “Romashka” has an output of 500 
watts, and its operating principle might well be used for supplying industry with 
electric power. According to Soviet data, the unit has performed satisfactorily 
for over 400 hours.!® 

In an attempt to solve the pahia of supplying electric power to remote 
areas, the USSR has started to turn out 500-, 750-, 1,000- and-1,500-kilowatt: 
atomic power units of the ““THS-3” and “Arbuz” types, which are mounted on’ 
caterpillar tracks. Since pure gas oil, which is not made radioactive by the radiation 
in an atomic reactor, is used instead of water to convey heat from the reactor, 
_ concrete shielding walls are required only for the reactor proper, thus making 
the units considerably lighter and more compact. The 750-kilowatt unit weighs 
only 360 tons, while the “TES-3” 1,500-kilowatt unit is mounted on four trans- 
porters and uses a mere 14 grams of fuel daily.1? 

By the end of 1964, the total capacity of Soviet atomic power stations was 
to have been 900,000 kilowatts.18 A general idea of the state of atomic power 
station construction in the USSR may be obtained from the following table: 


i Atomic Power Stations Under Construction in the USSR ' 








Year ın Which Capacıty 
First Stage Went (Kilowatts) 
7 Location or Type into Operation First Stage Second Sage Reactor System 
Obninsk ............ 1954 5,000 | — _ Water-graphite i 
Sibna ssania no 1958 100,000 500,000 Water-graphite 
Voronezh .......... 1958 100,000 — Water-graphite 
Leningrad Oblast .... No further information availabse i 
Novovoronezh ...... 1964 ‘210,000 365,000 Water-moderated, water-cooled 
Beloyarsk ........... 1964 100,000 203,000 Water-moderated, water-cooled 
Near Melekess....... 1965* 50,000 — “Boiling, water-moderated, 
. 2 water-cooled 
“Arbuz vo. cece eee 1964 750 , — 
“TES-3”..... de: 1964 1,500 __ 
“Romashka” ........ 1964 0.5 = Direct conversion of atomic power 
$ into electric power 
* Planned, 
Me ie eae, ‘a, September 12, 1964, p.2, Kovememts!, 1964, No.7, pp. 76-79, M. B. Neiman, Aemweye 


Jep primsssiye (Atomic ve and ıts Application), Moscow, 1361, pp. 94-103, P., T. Astashenkov, Asmeye prowysblamest 
(lin Atomic Industry), Moscow, 1962 pp. 37. , 


16 Pravda, September 1, 1964. 
17 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, September 12, 1964, p. 2. 
18 Prasda, September 4, 1964. = 
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Soviet scientists have recently begun to consider the possibility of using atomic 
energy to desalinate water in order to solve the urgent problem of fresh water 
supplies. In this they are evidently receiving governmental support; Khrushchev 
announced in April 1964 that as much fissionable material as possible was to be 
used for peaceful purposes, “in particular for desalinating sea water.”19 The 
areas most concerned include the Donbass, which, according to estimates, will 
experience a water shortage by 1970, and the Mangyshlak Peninsula. To supply 
the Donbass with water from the Dnieper would cost over 250,000,000 rubles, 
excluding branch pipes, while plans for supplying the Mangyshlak Peninsula 
from the Ural, Volga or Amu-Darya rivers run to over 200,000,000 rubles apiece. 
In addition to the high cost, up to 20 percent of the water would be lost as a 
result of evaporation and other causes. Instead, it is proposed to build dual- 
purpose atomic power stations which would provide both electric power for 
local industry and heat for distillation-type desalination units, which on the 
Mangyshlak Peninsula would desalinate water from the Caspian Sea and in the 
Donbass the 600,000,000 cubic meters of water pumped out of the mines in the 
area yearly. At present, these waters salt up numerous local bodies of water, but’ 
to divert them, to Lake Sivash for example, would entail great expense.®° 


In order to demonstrate the feasibility of such plans, various types of desali- 
nation units were recently built in the town of Shevchenko (Western Kazakh- 
stan). They include a large experimental industrial unit working on the distillation 
principle, which is said to be operating satisfactorily. It has a daily capacity of 
4,000-5,000 cubic meters of water. The conventional boiler plant at present 
providing the heat required by the desalination unit is to be replaced in a few 
years by a fast-neutron reactor—now under construction—which is to have a 
capacity of 1,000,000 kilowatts, sufficient to operate a 350,000-kilowatt electric 
power station. When the desalination unit is coupled with this reactor, it will 
be able to produce 100,000 cubic meters of fresh water daily.?! 


Desalination of water by means of nuclear energy is also considered possible 
in Central and Southwestern Kazakhstan, where rapid industrial and agricultural 
expansion is planned, and in the Kyzyl Kum desert in Uzbekistan, an area abound- 
ing in minerals, where industrial development is being held up by a shortage of 
fresh water? ` 

The fast-neutron reactor is currently cing: favored on economic grounds, 
since it converts natural uranium or depleted U 238, both of which the USSR 
has in plenty, into plutonium 239, which is a valuable nuclear fuel.2° 
/ According to tentative Soviet calculations, a fast-neutron reactor with a 
thermal capacity of 2,200 megawatts can power a 510,000-kilowatt electric power 
station and a desalination unit capable of producing 180,000 cubic meters of 





"19 Ibid., April 21, 1964. 
20 Thid., September 3, 1964. 
21 Thid., September 3 and November 21, 1964. 
32 Thid., September 3, 1964. 
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fresh water daily at a cost not exceeding 2—3 kopeks pet cubic meter. The cost of 
the power station and the desalination ‘unit combined is estimated.at 150,000,000 
to 160,000,000 rubles. Economic studies have also shown that the larger the 
desalination’ unit the cheaper the water; a unit with a thermal capacity of 10,000 
to 20,000 megawatts is said to produce fresh water el cheaply for irri- 
gation purposes.*4 

According to incomplete information from UNESCO, 80 organizations in 
15 countries are currently studying the problem of water desalination. The USSR 
and the USA are cooperating with each other actively in this field. Soviet spec- 
ialists were invited to the USA to meet their US colleagues and were shown 
experimental desalination units and atomic ladoratories.?5 In November 1964 the 
Soviets returned the compliment, and on November 18 both countries signed 
a two-year agreement in Moscow providing for a aaa in water desalination, 
including with the use of atomic energy.?® 


The USSR is devoting considerable attention to the saien of taming the 
enetgy produced by thermonuclear fusion. Although research has been in pro- 
. gress for over 15.years, it has still not advanced beyond the theoretical stage, ` 
either in the USSR or elsewhere, since it is extremely difficult to create the in- 
credibly high temperatures—hundreds of millions of degrees—required to produce 
a thermonuclear reaction and to control this reaction, which is self-perpetuating, 
once it has been started. In August 1964, Soviet scientists at the UN Third 
International Conference on the Peaceful Use of Atomic Energy in Geneva spoke 
of their achievements in this field. Their reports showed that Soviet nuclear 
scientists are concentrating not only on the more immediate prospects of nuclear 
power engineering but also on more remote problems, such as the synthesis of 
element 104, a clear indication that they are not only highly qualified but have 
powerful se equipment at their disposal.?? 

G. A. Vvedensky 


Culture Ban 


Two Currents in Soviet Literature g 


The place-of honor in the August issue cf the Soviet journal ‘Teatr was given 
over to an enthusiastic review of V. Muradeli’s opera October, to the libretto by 
Vladimir Lugovsky. This work was presented as an exceptional achievement of; > 
Soviet art, and indeed it is to some extent remarkable. Hitherto, Lenin, Stalin and 
other top-level Communist leaders had figured only in non-musical stage produc- 
tions, being exclüded from opera on‘account of the latter’s non-documentary 





24 Ibid. 
25 Thid. 
36 Thid., November 19, 1964. 
Eu Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, September 12, 1964, p. 2. 


nature. Admittedly, in this new work Lenin is not assigned any aria, but he appears 
three times on the stage and is given something to sing. ; 

The fact is cited here, not merely as a curiosity, but also as one more example 
of the officious self-subordination of some Soviet writers and composers to the 
demands of the Party. In general, it may be said that until the recent past, at least, 
Soviet writers have tended to fall into one of two main groups: those loyally 
devoted to the Khrushchev personality cult, and the others who maintain some 
degree of independence in their views and aspire to the ideal of objectivity. 
A similar differentiation has been noticeable, approximately since the “thaw,” 
in Soviet literary periodicals, which, although all published only with the Party’s 

‘approval, fall either into the group of relatively progressive publications such as 
Novy mir, the Leningrad Neva and recently Yunost, or the orthodox Party group 
like Oktyabr. Not only do representatives of the two groups differ in content, but 
on occasion serious collisions occur between them. An example is the dispute that 
arose over Anatoly Kalinin’s story “War Echo,” which was enthusiastically 
reviewed by Kalinin’s fellowcountryman (both are from Rostov-on-Don) and 
holder of similar views V. Kochetov, chief editor of Oktyabr. Both men are 
determined opponents of any manifestations of modernism in art and equally 
determined champions of the principle of “socialist realism,” so that Kochetov’s 
high appraisal of Kalinin’s story, despite certain obvious faults, gives no cause 
for surprise. Kochetov concluded his review: 


Such is this story, couched in language that is excellent, precise and expressive, 
written from the same, uniquely correct standpoint from which the author of Mother 
[viz., Gorky] looked at life, the standpoint of the class struggle. Hence the story’s 
irrefutable living and artistic logic, its genuinely popular and Party character, and 
the legitimacy of the destinies it describes.! 


The review prompted the appearance of an article in Novy mir, “On the 
Question of Inheritance,” by V. Survillo, who may be taken as representing 
the views of the journal’s editors. Survillo accuses Kochetov of misrepresenting 
certain features of the story in question, and objects to his assertion—notwith- 
standing the high praise implied by the comparison to Gorky—that the standpoint 
of the class struggle is the only correct one from which the writer should 
regard life, particularly life in the Soviet Union as it is today, for, he says, 

.. we have no class struggle. Or are we to understand the call to regard our reality 
from the positions of the class struggle as a reminder that we have no class struggle? 
But that would rather be juggling with words. Or, perhaps, we should understand 
these words as meaning that the writer of a novel about a collective farm or on a 
theme taken from domestic life is supposed to show how the conduct of his heroes 
is reflected in the class struggle on an international scale? No, this at all events 
cannot apply to the work in question.? 


To this it remains to be added that a month or two later an article by G. Mitin 
appeared in Literaturnaya Rossiya under the heading “The Critics’ Echo to The 





1 Oktyabr, 1963, No. 11, p- 220. 
2 Thid., p. 216. 
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Echo of War.” This stuck up for both Kalinin and Kochetov and accused Survillo 
of superficial criticism. 


It is clear enough that this is no Deis literary dispute, since it concerns 
fundamental points in the political outlook of two journals, the one orthodox 
Communist, the other progressively inclined: on the one hand, Kochetov sees 
everything as though it were a manifestation of the class struggle, on the other, 
his opponents revolt against this one-sided view. 


A certain inconsistency may today be frequently observed, in one or another 
aspect, in Soviet literature. One difficult question is what attitude should be 
adopted to the works of writers who during their lifetime were of doubtful 
political standing. The journal O&syabr, for example, has spoken ‘enthusiastically : 
about the poet Demyan Bedny, who, despite his loyalty to the Party, fell into 
disgrace, but it has published nothing about the poputchik writers. These latter, 
however, insofar as they have been rehabilitated, may be found mentioned in the 
columns of other journals. Moskva, for example, devoted an article to Boris 
Pilnyak, who fell a victim to Communist terrorism during the second half of the 
thirties. Here the reader is told: i i 


Boris Pilnyak followed a literary path tbat, was complicated and contradictory, 
full of passionate and tormenting searchings, mistakes and discoveries. Undoubted-. 
ly he was one of the most interesting figures among the writers known as the 
poputchike.4 


The journal also reproduces some chapters from the same writer’s uncom- 
pleted novel The Salt Storehouse, which displays the’ life of various sections of 
the population. of pre-Revolutionary Russia—merchants, workers, technical 
intelligentsia. ' t 

Similarly, the Soviet Jewish poet Osip Mein ‘who died in the late 
thirties in a Soviet concentration camp, has, although posthumously rehabilitated, 
not been included among those writers whose works are officially recommended 
to the reader of today. Indeed, the critics, following, as usual, the Party’s behests, 
speak of Mandelshtam, as of other “discordant” writers (i.e., writers failing to 
harmonize with the regime), with pronounced reserve. Nevertheless, Moskva 
published a lengthy article on the poet by Nikolai Soe which began with 
the words: 


I was very fond of Osip Emilevich Mandelshtam: I knew him for seventeen 
years and met him fairly often... .5 


In this way, Chukovsky indicates right at the start his attitude to Mandelshtam, 
and the impression these opening words convey is fully confirmed during the 
course of the article by the episodes recounted and the passages quoted from 
. Mandelshtam’s writings. The article is followed by eight of his poems, hitherto - 
unpublished in Russia. One of them, at least, had already eae in the Russian 
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émigré press, but this cheap jessens the ae of its publication now in dhe 
“USSR, which will undoubtedly help to increase the popularity of Mandelshtam 
among Soviet readers. 


Another Soviet Jewish writer persecuted in his lifetime and recently brought 
back to the attention of the reading public is Isaak Babel, who died at the beginning 
ofthe forties. In one issue of Zaamya, a number of his short stories unknown to the 
Soviet reader of today are reprinted: “Inspiration,” “Elya Isaakovich and Mar- 
garita Prokofevna,” “Mother, Rimma and Alla,” “Shabos-nakhmu,” “An 
Evening with the Empress,” “Gapa Guzhva,” “Froim Grach,” and “Sulak. Be 
These are printed under the heading “Forgotten Stories.” After them comes a 
selection of Babel’s correspondence, and finally G. Munblit recounts some of his 
memories of the writer. Munblit stresses Babel’s skill as a writer, and quotes some 
remarks-he made on the subject: “Mastery consists.in making your manner of 
writing as inconspicuous as | possible.” ® “Only don’t jump to the conclusion that 
it’s easy [to achieve] accuracy and brevity! It’s the most difficult tiag. there is— 
much more difficult than beautiful . -.’’? 


. A desire to be objective may be clearly'seen in Nikolai Smirnov’s recollections, 
published in Novy mir, of a number of writers, both well-known and obscure. 
The author, a man with some fifty years’ experience as a journalist, speaks in 
approving terms, not only of Pasternak, Bunin, Kuprin, Shmelev and Mandel- 
shtam, but even'of others such as A. Verbitskayz, M. Krinitsky, N. Krashennikov 
and S. Pakentreger, who are now all but entirely forgotten.® To the same category 
of reminiscent writing even the speech of Y: Olesha’s on “The Creative Common- 
wealth,” reproduced in Nash sovremennik, may be relegated. 8 


The most important phenomenon, however, on the Soviet itenay scene ` 
during recent months is the spirit of objectivity pervading certain works of fiction 
published i in the more progressive of Soviet literary periodicals. A good example 
is Yury Dombroysky’ s story “The Keeper of Antiquities,” which is laid in a 
museum in Alma-Ata. Stress is laid on-the importance and attention that are due 
to the past, whether it be King Amenhotep, the learned secretary of the Orenburg 
Archives Commission I. Kastanye, the forgotten artist Khludov or the architect’ 
Andrei Zenkov, who rebuilt the city of Veerny after an earthquake. Questions 
Arie. i to art ate also raised. Regarding the ornamentation on antique vases, 
we read: ~ 


That’ s how these two arden arose, the conczete and the abstract. Both of them 
_ were in existence for tens of thousands of years, each in its own sphere, the one on 
_ the neck of a vessel, the other on bone or on the wall of a cave, without belying 
‚or Hnpinging on the other.1° : 





€ Znansya, 1964, No. 8, p. 173, 

7 Ibid. p. 174. 

3 Novy mir, 1964, No. 7. - 
9 Nash sorremennik, 1964, No. 7. 
10 Novy mir, 1964, No. 7, p. 16. 
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ogee i 
The remark is, as it were incidentally; thrown in that in the USSR institutions 
of academic and historical importance are sometimes entrusted to quite unsuit- 
able persons. With regard to the director of the museum, it is asked: 


“How is it he came here? Why didn’t they send him as an inspector to Osoa- 
viakhim [Society for Assisting Defense and the Aviation and.Chemical Industry— 
predecessor of DOSAAF] o1 make him director of an institute of physical culture?’ 4 


The story relates incidents which took place i in the museum, mirroring ona 
small scale the Stalinist reign of terror. There is, for example, a brief scene in which 
the administrative superintendent (zaveduyuchchy khbozyaistvom) of the museum 
is arrested after a copy of Stalin’s Problems of Leninism was found during a search 
with some passages underlined and others marked with exclamation or question 
marks. In fact, the book is not his property, but was left behind by some students 
who had been living in bis apartment.a year earlier. Nevertheless, the hero of the 
story, an archeologist who has been present during the search as a witness and 
signs a statement to this effect, relates afterward: 


I took up my pen and realized that whoever had | this book and whatever 
he had crossed out or underlined, the administrative superintendent would have to 
answer for it all.1? ` 


The archeologist decides to isolate himself from the unpleasantnesses of 
reality and takes up residence in the belfry of a church that has been converted 
into a museum. His thoughts are quoted at some length: 


“Comrades,” I say through the medium of my entire quiet existence, “I am an 
archeologist; I have moved up into this belfry and sit here, examining pieces of 
paleolith,: bronze or ceramic, identifying bits of pottery, drinking an occasional | 
vodka with my grandfather and not bothering myself about you down below at 
all. Fifty-five meters from the ground 1s no joke. What do you want of me?” And 
they reply: “History 1s very much your affair, you fool .. . You can’t get away from 
it even if you take refuge ın the biggest tower ‘that exists, in the bronze or the iron 
age or your own atcheologist’s skin.” “IL am a custodian of antiquities, ” I say, 
“antiquities, and that’s all. Do you.hear, an-ti-qui-ties!” “We can hear,” they reply. 
“We understood long ago why you mövec here. But give up this,cranky idea, it ` 
doesn’t serve any purpose! Comé down from your belfry! Look at new he hoped 
to fence himself off—fifty-five meters, just think|’’18 


The inhumanity of life under Soviet conditions is hinted at in the episode in 
which a poor homeless girl working in the museum as a cleaner is almost, arrested 
as a result of the “alertness” of a.girl Komsomol member there, who alleges that 
“she may be from the family of an enemy of the people.” The rule of terror is 
portrayed as a ubiquitous phenomenon: the archeologist says on one occasion, 
“Summary trials were being held in closed session, and we were getting ready after 
work was over to go and demand the death penalty.” 14 In another connection, we 





u Ibid., p. 37. 

12 Ibid., p. 85. 

13 Ibid., p. 88. 

1 Thid., 1964, No. 8, p. 25. 
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“ate told how some prominent scholars and artists on a single day were labeled 


spies, saboteurs and enemies of the people. Such things, some of them only little 
touches, nevertheless enhance the effect of the story and make it more convincing. 


Toward the end of the story, we read how the hero, by this time suffering from 
hallucinations, is finally caught up in the events going on round him: 

At that moment, two women walked past me. One of them was the very one 
whom we called behind her back “Madam Death.” During the last two years, I had 
seen her only once—on the night when they took away the administrative superin- 
tendent—but this did not arouse any doubts in my mind. After all, I had been a 
witness. She was a typist in a special section [siz., a department of the NKVD],. 
and therefore everything that passed through her hands was of a secret, important 
and'special nature. Half an hour ago, I imagined quite distinctly to myself that she 
had finished typing a long docurfient in which my name was mentioned. In this 
document, our actions were described, individual phrases were quoted and the con- 
clusion drawn that we were dangerous, unreliable people to be trusted only with 

' caution, and that separately we were not to be trusted at all.15 


“Madam Death” is portrayed as an indifferent creature whose only concern 
is that the documents she types shall come out onsen lately. clean. Of the other 
woman, we are told: 


In the next room, so ıt seemed to me, the other woman was ; sitting—a beautiful 
young blonde, who was smoking meditatively and waiting for this document. She 
was supposed to receive it at any moment and file it somewhere. She knew all 
those mentioned in it and was fully aware of all that it meant for one of them at 
least . 

By fou o’clock in the morning, the document had been typed out, checked 
and put away in a special file labeled, “For Approval.” And now, at half-past four, 
the two of them passed by me; both immediately recognized me and greeted me. 

‚Everything was as before.!® 


This delirious scene is significant: the author expresses the horror of the 
regime through the medium, not of some bloodthirsty degenerate official, but 
of two ordinary women, who symbolize that aspect of the regime which is beyond 
the grasp of the normal understanding. They stand, not for the crimes of a single 
man, but for the entire state machine and for all the actions performed by ap- 
parently ordinary Eee without feeling or thought for others. 


* 


It will be seen from this N discussed at somewhat greater length, that 
some literary productions published in the Soviet press do attain a considerable 
degree of truth to life. Sometimes the reader has no more than a glimpse of some- 

‚thing more convincing, but this may be enough to show him where the author’s 
thoughts really lie. One small example may be drawn from Vera Panova’s “Meet- 
ings in America,” in which the writer reproduces a conversation with an old 


. 18 Ibid., p. 66. 2 A 
18 Ibid., pp. 66—67. ' 
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woman from the Poltava region who is now working as a charwoman in Chicago. 
The old woman complains that everything there is different from what she knew 
at home, that even the holidays (the conversation takes place before Christmas) 
are not celebrated with ‘fitting solemnity. Here, however, Panova interpolates 
the remark: “That is not exactly fair: the winter holidays ate celebrated in the 
` USA with lots of noise and enthusiasm.”?? 


Another example. In Aleksandr Kron’s new novel “Home and Ship,” püb- 
‚ lished in the seventh, eighth and ninth issues of Zvezda, a conversation occuts , 
between the twenty-three-year-old lieutenant Turovtsev and an artist, an acad- 
emician who was well known even before the Revolution. Turovtsey remarks 
that only rich men ‘and capitalists think of saving their own lives at the cost of 
others. To this the old artist replies severely: “Why rich men especially? Do you 
‚know how rich men think? Have you ever seen any?’’?® More significant is a 
conversation-between this artist and Captain Gorbunov, a Party member. of many 
years’ standing. The old man protests against stereotyped Communist “truths”: 


“Let’s begin with the fact that I don’t Eke the word ‘ Seber ue 

Gorbunov asked without smiling: J 

“Were going to talk about Spirit?” í 

“That’s right. I don’t believe in God, but I bow down before the might of the: ` 

human Spirit. I find the thought offensive that all his [viz., man’s] most majestic 
creations are no more than mold growing on a rock, the name of which is Econom- 
ics. Even admitting that what I call Spirit is nothing but! matter that has become 
conscious of itself, I still know that man, having learnt to think, ipso facto revolted 
apainst the yoke of his material nature and Will rather destroy himself than renounce 
the spiritual values that have been revealed to him.”19 - 


The old man’s remarks, ‘which are the fruit of many years’ observation and 
reflection, sound like a protest against many officially’accepted principles: 
"Are you prepared to listen further? I confess, I am sickened by the excessively 


class approach to moral problems and am frightened by yeu indifference to the 
subjective motives behind human actions.” 20 


These, objections are not to any particular phenomenon or period, such as ` 
that’of the “Stalin cult,” but to fundamental points of ee Be, 


* 


The category of literary productions according ople with the demands 
of the Party embraces, of course, quite a variety of work. In some cases, the stilted 
. style is apparent in the first few lines; in others, it is to some extent veiled, and 
the author’s tendentiousness does not become apparent until the story is well. 
under way. One type of literature that recently has been noticeably on the-increase 
is that in which the writer gives a false picture of Stalinism. Stalin’ s prolonged 


Br Ibid., 1964, No. 7, p. 103. 
u Zsezda, 1964, No. 7, p. 51. 
19 Ibid., 1964, No. 9, p. 68. 
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PES i 


rule of terror is presented as a chance’ phenomenon and stress is laid on the fact 
that convinced Communists preserved their integrity to the end, even when they 
were thrown into a concentration camp. 

In its September number, Zaamya published Georgy Shelest’s memoirs under 
the title “Kolyma Notes,” in which men are portrayed who once occupied high 
posts but now are inmates of a concentration ‘camp and who ‘despite everything 
have preserved their faith in Communism, in Lenin and the Party. Before being 
imprisoned for many years, the author had himself served as a brigade commander 
of NKVD troops, that is, had been one of those who helped to realize the Party’s 
dictatorship in its most unpalatable form. Having now been rehabilitated, Shelest 
imparts to his readers some episodes from his life in the prison camp, though not 
without a noticeable tendentiousness. 


In contrast to some other recent books, Shelest’s memoirs contain little that 
reveals the cruelty and absurdity of camp life. Some members of the camp’s 
staff show understanding for the prisoners’ lot, even seem to feel guilt in their 
presence. The camp commandant, Colonel Karabanov, for example, has an en- 
counter with a prisoner named Zaborsky, who formerly was a high-ranking 
officer in the army and evidently at one time Karabanov’s superior: 


Karabanov, was seated at a desk when they brought in Zaborsky, frozen from 
the wind. Karabanov immediately rose and moved an armchair toward him. 

“Take a seat, Aleksei Ivanovich. I knew they had got you, but had no ade 
that you were here, so near me. What are you doing here?” 

“Pm working as a quartermäster’s clerk. I’ve got the hang of the job, and the 
rest is of no great importance now. I’m getting used to it,” replied Zaborsky. 

Karabanov reached fora box of “Kazbek” cigarettes and offered it to Zaborsky... 

i “How can I help you? If I had the right, I would set you free immediately. 

But you know how it is . ... How many years did they give you?” 

“Twenty-five,” said Zagorsky with a wave of the hand. 

“Well, what can one do, what can one do?” sighed Karabanov.#! 


The continuation of this conversation is even more remarkable. Zaborsky 
replies:'to Karabanov’s offer of help by making a single request: 
' “There’s nothing you can do, Karabanov ... But I would ask you to send me 
a copy of the six-volume Lenin. I should be very grateful.” 
-Karabanov bent forward as though from sudden pain. 

“Al right. PIL get the Lenin for you...” - i 

The clock on the wall struck. Karabanov and Zaborsky smoked in silence. 
Karabanov reached two packets of “Kazbeks” from his overcoat pocket and laid 
a folded hundred-ruble note between the packs. 


“Here, take these, Aleksei Ivanovich,” he said, proffering the cigarettes, 
the Lenin PI send you later.” 22 


Altogether, only model Party members are to be found in this story, men 
devoted to the Communist idea, without a stain on their conscience. In the process 


t 


cc 


and 


21 Zuamya, 1964, No. 9, p. 170. 
22 Thid. 
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of washing for gold, the prisoners discover a nugget weighing about two kilo- 
grams and unanimously decide to take it to the camp authorities, even though it 
was perfectly possible to hide it. Here former commander of the White Sea 
Flotilla Konstantin Dushenov speaks up: - 


“Perhaps my opinion is not the same as yours, but. in my view the nugget 
should be handed over. Handed over! And Pl tell you why. I am a Communist, 
you consider yourselves Communists too. Ilich used to say a Marxist must take 
account of living life, the’ Pieces facts of reality. Do you understand what that 
meansp”?3 


All the rest, Communists and non-Communists, working in die vases 
group agree with Dushenov that the nugget should be handed over. Later, when 
Dushenov.is being buried, even the sullen guard fires a salute from his machine 
gun in honor of an old Communist. i 

It may be added that certain episodes in the story seem entirely unconvincing. 
The author describes, for example, a group of prisoners who are Caucasians and 
who keep to themselves in the camp, living as an isolated group and, when 
approached, disclaiming a competent knowledge of the Russian language. They 
submit to the authority of one old man, whom they call.“the mullah,” and only 
after the latter’s death does it transpire who he was. Asked whether he really was 
a mullah, his followers reply in broken Russian: “No. He is secretary our obkom 
[oblast committee]. Party obkom. Now he is gone things are very bad.” 24 

The main. characters in Arkady Vasilev’s novel “No More Questions?” are 
senior Party officials, of whom only one, a certain Telyatnikov, remains a Stalinist . 
at heart while being forced by the pressure of his more high-principled Party 
colleagues to act against his convictions and assist in rehabilitating one young 

‘Communist whom he himself had-expelled from the Party and even tried to 
deprive ofall human rights. The chief idea behind the novel is that life‘is ruled 
by Leninist Communists: all power is in theiz hands, they root out evil and restore 
justice. As evidence of the objectivity and democratic outlook of the post-Stalin 
Party leaders, the following is related about the T'wenty-Second Party Congress: 


During one of the intervals, Alesha poiated out to me a tall emaciated: old man 
with a large white beard and a peed pad head looking as though ıt had been 
polished. 


“Look at him carefully!” 
, “Who is it?” 
“Shulgin...” 

“The same one?” 


I looked at Shulgin as though he were an Egyptian mummy, from such a distant 
world did he seem to have arrived at the Twenty-Second Congress of the Party. 
An extremely wealthy landowner, editor of the Krevlyanin, one of the most reaction- 
ary newspapers of Tsarist Russia, a deputy to the State Duma, the man who accepted 
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the abdication of the last Tsar, Nicholas II, at Pskov railroad station. A declared enemy 
of Soviet Russia, who took part in conspiracies and was one of the instigators of 
the intervention ..., and now he was a guest at a Party congress . . .#5 


The September issue of Neva included a documentary story, “Operation Happy 
New Year,” by a writer who is fairly popular both in the Soviet Union and abroad, 
Yury German. It is clear from the text that the writer had access to, official archives 
and he preserves in most cases the true names of the main characters, including 
mote or less well-known German officers in charge of special schools on German- 
occupied territory in the Pskov Oblast and prominent partisans active in the same 
region. There is no need to attach importance to numerous minor inaccuracies 
in the story, the distortion of certain facts, the accounts of the death of persons 
who are still living, inaccurate indications of military rank, etc. The chief departure 
from reality lies in the author’s portrayal of relations between the SS leaders 
and the Americans. Melvyn G. Stein, a secret representative of the United States, 
tries to obtain a list of German agents sent to the USSR with the object of enabling 
the US government to make use of them after aan defeat. He threatens 
a German officer: 


“If you forget that we have a gentleman’s agreement with you, I shall complain 
to certain persons in Berlin. I have my connections, remarkable as that may seem. 
It is remarkable, don’t you agree? And if they are set ın motion, you will have to 
look out. In your pleasant country, heads fly pretty fast, don’t they?”’?® 


During the past year, published Soviet literature has produced no ee 
‚which called forth the disapproval of the authorities, but this does not mean that 
such works were not written. Evidence of continuing aspirations toward freedom 
may be seen in the fact that Solzhenitsyn’ s new story about concentration camp 
life, which, according to the editors of Novy mir, was to be published in the July 
number of that journal, still has not appeared and, according to the United Press 
agency, will not be published because the picture it gives of life under Stalin is 
too reminiscent of present-day life in the Soviet Union. 

However small and insignificant they may seem when taken in isolation, the 
examples quoted here bear witness to the existence of marked differences between 
the champions of Party dogma and those progressive, writers who have adopted 
new criteria for their approach to reality. This is directly bound up with the 
problem referred to by Togliatti in his Memorandum: 


However, the problem which today claims greater attention, one affecting the 
Soviet Union as much as the other socialist countries, is that of overcoming the 
regime of restrictions and suppression of democratic and personal freedom 

- introduced by Stalin.?? 


This is evidence enough of the presence and growth of aspirations for freedom 
among progressive-minded people in “the countries of socialism.” 


= ; A. Gayev 
25 Moskra, 1964, No. 6, p. 84. 
» 98 Nera, Leningrad, 1964, No. 9, p. 60. 
27 Comment, London, 1964, No. 39, p. 618. 
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Religion a en 
"The Policy of the East-Bloc Churches 


From June 28 to July 3, 1964, the Second All-Christian Congress on Safe- 
guarding Peace was held in Prague. This Congress, like the Permanent Christian 
Peace Conference, is in effect an organization of East-bloc Churches acting-under 
the direct instructions of or at least with the consent of the. -Communist regime, 
as we shall see. It may roughly be compared. to the World Council of Churches, 
although it is largely restricted to Churches in the East-bloc countries. However, 
the Congress is doing everything possible to penetrate into the free world through ° 
the medium of permanent regional committees and by. bringing Western churches 
into its work, and in this it is having a certain amount of success, as the Prague 
Congress showed. 


The Congress was itadie by about 900 members, observers and. guests 
from 55 countries all over.the world, including representatives of the Orthodox, 
Roman Catholic, Armenian, Coptic and Ethiopian Churches, .as well as Old 
Catholics, Anglicans, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, Mennon- 
ites and Quakers. Many Orthodox and other Eastern and Protestant Churches 
sent official delegations to the Congress, forty other Churches and Christian 
. religious and public organizations, including the World Council of Churches, 
sent observers, while the guests included Judaists, Moslems and Buddhists. 
Apart from the president, Professor Josef Hromadka, prominent participants in 
the Congress included Metropolitan Nikodim of Leningrad and rn and 
Dr. Martin Niemöller. 5 


: The Biblical theme don was “My covenant was with him of life and peace”. 
(Mal. 2:5). The Congress was split up into ten thematic groups, in which much 
of the Congress’s work was done. These groups were: (1) Peace and justice; 
- (2) Peace and freedom; (3) Peace and the “cold war”; (4) Peace and the new 
states; (5) Peace and the German question; (6) Peace and the abuse of Christi- 
anity; (7) Peace and disarmament; (8) Youth in the service.of peace; ©) Peace 
and the ecumenical movement; (10) Peace and Catholicism. 


Thus, the problem of safeguarding peace was linked with a number of political 
questions. For this in itself the Congress could hardly be blamed, since peace is 
inextricably bound up with politics. However, it became immediately clear that + 
‘the Congress was pursuing a definite political . line when it sent a friendly and 


` respectful telegram to Khrushchev expressirg pleasure at the conclusion of the 


Moscow test ban treaty, to ‘which Khrushchev replied that’ “movements and 
organizations coming out in favor of peace and the normalization of relations 
‘ between countries will always meet with the understanding and support of the 
Soviet Union. ica 





1 Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkbii, 1964, No. 8, pp. 35—36. 
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The Congress, to judge from its records, based its work on the proposition 
that besides the personal religious problems facing every believer there are socio- 
teligious problems which concern humanity as a whole and which Christianity 
cannot ignore. Every Christian, regardless of denomination, should regard the 
major problems of the day as though they concerned him personally. Among the 
many problems of this kind was the preservation of peace. It was in this vein that 
Cyprus President Archbishop Makarios wrote in a letter to the Congress: 


In the troubled world 1n which we are living, peace is the highest goal pursued 
by humanity. The Christian Churches can and must hope for an opportunity of 
playing an important part in the establishment of peace on earth, since the latter 
is a basic element of the Christian faith and Christian morality.? i 


, One can hardly ‘disagree with this statement, nor with the Congress’s 
declaration: ` - 
... we can take part in the world of Christ only if we bring conciliation and trust 


into mutual relations between peoples and help remove the barriers of misunder- 
standing and prejudice.3 


However, the resolutions of the Congress complaining of the inadequacy of 
Christian efforts in support of peace had a marked political note, being directed 
largely against the free world. The complaints were that some synods had not held 
any discussions on atomic warfare, that not all Christian communities were free 
of racial prejudice, that Christian preaching often contained “cold war” theses 
and political slogans and that hypocrisy was still alive in the Christian movement. 
The Congress called on Christians to fight colonialism and neo-colonialism and 
sharply attacked the spending of money on armaments instead of on food for the 
hungry: | 

"Can we continue to bear the responsibility for the fact that thousands of millions 


are being spent on armaments which increase fear and distrust while 100,000 people 
are dying of hunger every day?4 i 


The Congress’s preoccupation with political problems was also shown when 
it singled out the Moscow test ban treaty, the agreement not to use outer space 
for military purposes, the agreement to cut down production of fissionable 
materials and the reduction in military expenditure for praise as significant con- 
tributions to peace irrespectively of their actual practical value. The Congress 
furthermore demanded 


... that the eighteen-state disarmament conference quickly produce positive results; 
That the principle of the renunciation of force in solving frontier conflicts be 
put into practice; 
That non-aggression pacts be concluded, atom-free zones be created and under- 
ground tests of nuclear weapons stopped; 


` 





2 Ibid., p. 37. 
3 Ibid., p. 38. 
4 Ibid., p. 39. 
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That the further direct or indirect handing-over of atomic weapons to other 
states be forbidden; . : 

That military bases on foreign territory be dissolved and occupation troops be 
withdrawn from foreign countries; f 

“ That military intervention ın or,outside pressure on the internal affairs of other 

states be stopped; en , 

That plans for “freezing” atomic weapors be discussed and accepted; 

That freedom and complete independence be achieved by all peoples dependent 
on a foreign power.® i te 


All these demands were nothing less than veiled plaidoyers for current Soviet 
policy: The second was directed against the Chinese, but all the others against the 
free world.. Thus, the demand that the eighteen-state conference reach an early 
agreement on disarmament was aimed at helping Soviet efforts’ to prevent the 
introduction of an effective system of disarmament control, that for non-aggression 
pacts and the atom-free zones 4 Ja Rapacki at creating defenseless vacuums around 
the periphery of the Soviet bloc and for a ban on the spread of nuclear weapons at 
covering up the fact that the USSR did not trust her own allies with these 
weapons. In the same way, the abolition of the US “military presence” in foreign 
countries has long been the aim of Soviet politicians, while the demand for 
national freedom and independence was presumably also directed against the — 
West and not intended to apply to the nations still under the Soviet yoke. 


More specifically, the Congress raised the question of ‘Communist China’s _ 
admission to UNO, seeing in such a move merely a good opportunity to draw 
this aggressive, militantly atheistic country into the family of nations. The Con- 
gress regarded the German question merely as one of normalizing relations be- 
tween the two. Germanies—by concluding separate peace treaties with them,, for 
example—and negotiating a settlement on West Berlin, rather than of establishing 
the views of the Germans themselves on reunification. In calling for a peaceful 
settlement of the Southeast Asian problem (presumably Vietnam) and the con- 
flict between the USA and Cuba, the Congress once more stressed that peaceful 
coexistence was a dynamic state in relations between countries having different 
social systems, in which economic competition, scientific cooperation, etc., all 
-served the cause of progress. 

The most active representatives of the. Congress, well realizing that such 
standpoints, being politically motivated and hence quite unobjective, were highly 
vulnerable, tried hard to justify them in the face of-possible attacks. The Congress 
also needed a theoretical basis for the switch from general abstract propositions 
to practical political suggestions and, in an attempt to provide one, the Congress’s 
theoretician, V. Borovoi, remarked in his report, “The Problem of Coexistence as 
the Covenant of Life and Peace”: 


As regards a “short circuit” and an inadequately founded “jump” from theo- 
logical fundamentals to concrete political resolutions, this is a phenomenon common 


5 Ibid., pp. 39—40: 
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' to all Christians dnd indeed all those who try to deduce specific instructions for all 
eventualities in life from the foundations of their Weltanschanung.® 


Borovoi did not explain why these “cencrete political resolutions” had such 
‘a pronounced Communist ring. Instead, he vigorously denied’ any connection 
between the Congress and the Communist authorities: 


Our movement is not an’ artificial superstructure based on the political machı- 
nations of the “Eastern bloc,” as people sometimes say, but a Christian movement 
springing from our most profound recognition of the organic necessity for our 
Churches and for all Christianity of dévotion to love and conciliation. As regards 
ıts essence and potential, our movement is all-Christian and not Eastern socialist.” 


Borovoi went on: 


We should not bé disturbed by the lamentations of the faint-hearted and the 
doubting or by the reproaches of malicious opportunists to the effect that our 
movement, which is entirely devoted to safeguarding and strengthening peace 
among men, is a deviation from the pure spheres cf the Christian faith and a tactical 
compromise with “non-Christian secular forces” pursuing their own purely political 
aims having nothing in common with the Church and Christianity.® 


As we have seen, these words were belied by the practical resolutions and 
recommendations of the Congress, which, although based on such incontro- 
vertible Christian tenets as the need for peace, were obviously Communist- 
inspired (and, incidentally, not contradicted by the Western Christians at the 
Congress). Under these circumstances, the Congress ca cannot be considered truly 
tepresentative of the Christian community. 

D. Konina 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


There is as yet insufficient evidence for regarding the coup d’ état of last October 
- as hefalding either a return to Stalinism or a move toward liberalization of the 
Soviet regime. There are, however, grounds for the view that it ushered in a new 
stage in the sphere of domestic politics, particularly economics. Under Lenin, 
~ economic difficulties necessitated a partial return to the system of private capital 
that had emerged toward the end of the nineteenth century. Under Stalin, all 
spheres of public life, from economics to science, were progressively subordi- 
nated to abstract Party, dogmas, while the Khrushchev decade was a period of 
constant and rather primitive experimentation. 


The main feature of the present stage is the attempt to reorganize the country’s 
life, especially the economy, on the basis of science. Economic directives have 
proved to be inadequate: they may change the structure of industry, agriculture 
and trade, but cannot guarantee their successful running., The Soviet regime is 
approaching i its half-century, but the main arteries of the country’s economy are 
still not in proper order, and science has had to come to the rescue. 


‘If our view of the main stages through, which the USSR’s economic devel- 
opment has passed is correct, the title of a. leading article in Kommunist (1964, 
No.-17), “A Scientific Approach to Economics is a Vital Necessity,” conveys 
the thesis marking the present, fourth, stage. The reader is told: 


National creative activity directed by 2 single plan is only possible on the basis 
of science, which gives us knowledge of the objective laws governing social 
development and arms the masses with the ability to use these laws as a practical 
guide. Herein lies one of the fundamental advantages of socialism over plan 
(Kommunist, 1964, No. 17, page 3). 


It is noteworthy that the writers of the editorial say “oily on the basis of 
science,” not of Marxism-Leninism. True, they do on occasion appear to regard 
science and Marxist theory as being thezsame thing, but then add the qualification 
that Marxism-Leninism “combines the highest and severest academic standards 
with revolutionary principles.” On the subject of the tasks of the moment, the 
article avoids stereotyped Party formulas: 


‚The Party is making every effort to ensure that all our planning and economic 
activity shall be based on the sure foundation of objective assessments, precise 
information and the correct application of the economic laws of socialism and the 
achievements of science. Experience has shown more than once that where the 
scientific approach to a job is replaced’ by subjectivism, by arbitrary decisions, 
failures and mistakes are inevitable. For the solution of every economic problem, for 
every task of economic organization, a scientific approach 1s essential (page 4). 
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The article asserts that the role of science in the life of society is constantly 
gtowing and that only the achievements of science and technology can ensure 
the progressive development and efficiency of production. The “creative devel- 
opment” of economics and: other disciplines is necessary before the “scientific 
level” of planning and management can be improved. i 


For the purpose of securing a scientific approach to the management of a socialist 
economy, suitable cadres of scientists and specialists are a prime necessity (page 5). 


It appears that although qualified personnel are available, working conditions 
prevent them from making full use of their abilities: 


In some planning and economic organs, the scientific approach 1s replaced by 
purely administrative considerations when deciding economic questions (ibid.). 


It would seem that responsible Soviet officials incline too much to the view 
that all economic matters can be settled by arbitrary decision and the issuing of 
decrees and instructions. Several pages of the article are devoted to a criticism of 
such persons, which leads to the following conclusion: 


` The Party takes determined measures to deal with arbitrary administration, 
elements of subjectivism and voluntarism in planning and economic management. 
The Party demands that our plans be founded on a strictly scientific basis, on the 
sober recognition of conditions and possibilities (page 6). 


In such passages, it is impossible to mistake criticism of Khrushchev’s ad- 
ministration and indeed of Khrushchev personally, but they are primarily an 
acknowledgment of the serious limitations of the Soviet economic system, which 
leaves no room for displaying initiative and adaptability and lacks the stimuli 
offered by a system of private capital. The article states that these crucial questions 
have recently been thrown open to public discussion, but the results of such 
discussion have so far not been of any great interest. They are described in the 
article, which also serves the purpose of.declaring the program of the country’s _ 
present leaders. eee 


The same subject was dealt with in the preceding issue of Kommunist, in an 
article by Secretary of the Leningrad-Oblast Party Industrial Committee G. Roma- 
nov, “Economic Analysis Should be the Basis of Economic Management.” 
Although this article appeared im connection with the Central Committee’s 
decision to reintegrate industrial and rural Party organizations, a considerable 
part of it is devoted to economic inefficiencies arising from an unscientific ap- 
proach to economic questions. Romanov goes so far as to say that economic 
analysis has been neglected “by all our officials.” - 


One of the main causes Of this situation, lay in the acute shortage, of qualified 
economists. Almost 70 percent of officials in the economic services were without 
even a secondary specialized education. Only 14 percent were specialists with a 
higher education (Kommunist, 1964, No. 16, page 30). 


If such was the case, it is not surprising that a “scientific” approach was 
largely lacking. As a result, ` 
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. . measures were sometimes applied which failed to improve the economic indices 
of production. Moreover, even Party organizations were not always capable of 
distinguishing a profitable measure trom an unprofitable one (page 31). 


Romanov describes how uneconomic measures were planned and carried out, 
and large sums consequently largely wasted. 


, An interesting contribution is ‘that on “Trade and Production,” by Chairman 
of the State Committee for Trade, A. Struyev, apropos of which the editors of 
Kommunist note: : 


In this article, the author proposes making trade orders the basis for plans for 
the manufacture of consumer goods, studying the question on a scientific-basis and 
centralizing the management of wholesale. trade on a national scale, and also makes 

- a number of suggestions concerning ways and means of developing trade through 
firm stores (page 39). 


The central point of the article is the lack ofa scientific approach in the manu- 
facture and sale of consumer goods. The author particularly stresses that the 
organization of trade in the USSR is in no way connected with the real demand: 


The textile industry, for example, despite direct instructions to the contrary from 
the National Economic Council [Sovnarkhoz] of the USSR, during the first half 
of this year overfulfilled the plan for the manufacture of woolen cloth to the extent 
of 4,800,000 running meters. As a result, trade organizations received additional 
quantities of woolen cloth to the value of almost 37 million rubles, while reir 
surplus stocks already exceed supplies tor seventy days. 


In 1963, trade organizations failed to take delivery from the sewing industry of 
products worth 438 million rubles. The cause: failure of the goods to correspond to 
the purchasers’ demand . f 


Perhaps the most ma faults in the planning and organization of production... 
are concentrated in the manufacture of porcelain and earthenware. In 1964, for 
example, the production of this ware, the demand for which is still not’ satisfied ın 
this country, will be 100 million rubles less chan was ordered by trade (pages 40—41). 


-One section of the article is headed- “Studying the Demand.” Here we read: 


A study of the demand and its fluctuetions is the most important thing in the 
relations between trade and production, but ‘unfortunately it is still not given 
sufficient attention. In this country no profound study is made of the needs of the 
market: this work has virtually become impersonal, and no one bears responsibility 
for it (page 44). 


Struyev devotes some space to-the point that trade in the USSR is not organ- 
ized on a scientific basis. Again and again, he says, decisions are founded, not on 
the demand, but on officials’ subjective judgments, in which they are guided by 
chance information. As though arriving at a novel conclusion, he declares: 


‘Thus, the proper orientation of production—[i.e., the fixing of] output in 
accordance with the real demand of the population—is possible only if one has a 
= 
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protound knowledge of the demand and of its fluctuations, which are occurring now 
and will occur in future—and, moreover, not' ın general but for each product taken 
separately. This extremely important work must be organized on:a scientific basis, 
according to a unified method on a national scale (zbid.). 


For this purpose, the author recommends setting up a special centralized body, 
an all-Union institute for market research, on the basis of whose investigations 
it would be possible to establish the volume of production of particular goods and 
fix their prices. Further, he urges the need to concentrate the management of 
wholesale trade in order to keep a better check on the demand for individual 
products, to distribute orders for production more efficiently, to keep a check 
on their fulfillment and on the quality of production, and in general to improve 
contacts between manufacturing and trading enterprises—in a word, to put some 
of the most important aspects of the economy on a “scientific” basis. 


‘According to the new Party Program, the “material and technical basis of 
Communism” is supposed to be in the process of creation now. From these 
articles, it would appear that this tremendous enterprise has so far been carried 
on in a haphazard manner. Planning is proving inadequate, and so the alarm has 
been sounded and science called to the rescue. Another example is an article by 
A. Kuzin and S. Shukhardin on “The Contemporary Scientific and Technical 
Revolution,” which preaches at length the need to put the country’s economy 
on a systematic footing. On the subject of the conditions necessary for creating 
the material and technical basis of Communism, they observe: 


The successtul execution of this task is possible thanks to the wide application 
of the achievements of scientific and technical progress, which has entered a new 
_ phase—the phase ot the Contemporary scientific and technical revolution (page 49). 


The very phrase ‘ ‘scientific and technical revolution” is worth noting, im- 
plying as it does the necessity of putting the country’s economy on a “scientific” 
or systematic basis. The subject of the article-automation—contains no great 
novelties; from our point of view, the significant feature lies in the ever-recurring 
cries for a scientific approach to the solution of the technical problems involved. 
The authors observe that the functions of science’in the Soviet economy are at 
present limited: hence the need for a “scientific-technical revolution.” Quoting 
Marx on the application of science to production, they come to the conclusion: 


Thus, the transformation of science into a direct force of production 1s part of 
the general process of creating technical conditions for a complex automated pro- 
duction, and precisely tor this reason ıt constitutes onc of the characteristic features 
of the contemporary scientific-technical revolution (page 53). 


In passing, we may note the authors’ comments on the subject of the ever- 
-growing automation of production: in capitalist economies, they say, automation 
is causing dismay since it is leading to unemployment, impoverishing the workers 
and enriching the monopolists, while in the Soviet Union it is helping to replace 
man’s direct functions in’production and turning him into an observer or con- 
troller, whose part is just as essential as ever in industry. 
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The theme which we have picked out in the articles reviewed so far is to be 
found'in all the leading organs of the Soviet press. Partiinaya zhizn has published 
a contribution by I. Stafiichuk, First Secretary of the Kiev Oblast Party Agri- 
cultural Committee, under the heading “The Achievements of Science and 
Leading Experience Must be Embodied in Production.” Stafichuk takes the work 
being done in a raion of the Kiev Oblast as an example of his thesis and says: 


Work on the propagation and exploitation of the achievements of science and 
advanced experience must be carried on’in planned and systematic fashion, not 
desultorily, from one case to the next. Only then can appreciable results be obtained. 
This work has become more purposeful (Parziinaya zhizn, 1964, No. 23, page 14). 


The author states that plans for introducing the latest achievements of science 
have already been prepared in oblast depa-tments ‘and on collective and state 
farms of the Kiev Oblast. All his observations on the importance of this kind 
of work are made in such a way as tó suggest that such measures are entirely new. 

The same issue contains a contribution by Secretary of the Vladimir Oblast 
Party Industrial Committee Y. Polukarov on “Raising the Technical Level of 
Production,” which presents the following as one of the principal achievements 
of recent months: 

On the initiative of the [Vladimir] City Party Committee, creative scientific 
and industrial collaboration between enterprises of the city and the Scientific 

Research Institute for the Organization of Administration and Standards of the 


National Economic Council [Sovnarkhoz] of the USSR has been established and is 
being successfully developed (page 27). - 


* 


The last issue of the foreign affairs journal Mezhdunarodnaya zbizn for 1964 
contains no startling novelties. The leader, “The Immutably Pacific Course of 
the USSR’s Foreign Policy,” remarks that the “methods and, forms” of Soviet 
foreign pelicy are being constantly “perfected and enriched,” and goes on: 


: However, its fundamental principles—the struggle for peace, for the con- 
solidation of intefnational security and peaceful coexistence—have always been, 
are and will remain the cornerstone of this policy (Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn, 1964, 
No. 12, page 3). 

The editors here assert that the role of “socialist foreign policy and EN 
is growing with the existence of a world socialist system, that the sphere of 
foreign policy has broadened. We read: 


Soviet foreign policy, like the policy ši other socialist states, is many-sided. It 
is defined not by the framework of a single group of countries but by that compli- 
cated system which is represented by the international relations of our time (page 4). 


The term “peaceful coexistence” is to be met with in almost every line, and 
is defined as “the category defining inter-state relations of different socio-political 
systems.” The development of this somewhat lapidary definition, however, leads 
into a different field: 
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- - - attempts to extend it [viz., peacetul coexistence] to the class struggle, to the 
sphere of the conflict ot ideas, the aspiration to transform tt into a weapon for the 
fight against social progress and the national liberation movement, lead metely to a 
heating up of the “cold war,” to an intensification of international tension (page 6). 


No doubt because the article deals‘exclusively with matters of foreign policy, 
the “socialist sector” is presented as a monolithic entity. There is no mention 
by name of Communist parties disagreeing with the Soviet Party line, but the 
fact that such disagreements exist cannot be completely ignored. The problem is 
_ resolved diplomatically. At first, we find the following statement: 


The enemies of socialism do not conceal their joy over the difficulties and 
_disagreements that have arisen ın the camp of socialist states and in the international 
“Communist movement. They clamor unceasingly about the “disintegration of 

world Communism” and the “crisis” of the world socialist system, and try to exploit 
these disagreements in the interests of the old world (page 7). 


Having referred ironically to “disintegration” and “crises” within the Com- 
munist camp, the editors continue: i 
Naturally, various interpretations, various approaches to individual problems, 
certain difficulties and even disagreements may arise among the countries of social- 
ism, which are still in different stages of economic development and socialist 


construction and are engaged in solving not only common but also specific economic 
and political problems (page 8). 


The editors express their conviction that a socialist state can settle all thorny 
questions by negotiation and exchange’ of experience and advice. In any case, 
the principle of fraternal solidarity is inviolable. ` 

The principle of fraternal solidarity does not, however, prevent the journal 
from continuing—perhaps even intensifying-its attacks upon the United States 
and Western Germany. An uncomplimentary account of political life in the latter 
‘country is contained in the article “Bonn: Illusion and Reality,” while “Rabid 

Reaction” deals with aggressiveness displayed by “monopolistic capital in the 
USA.” ya i 

Despite this stepping up of propaganda, however, one can hardly speak of 
any fundamental change in Soviet foreign policy. In general, the only significant 
development is that to which we have already drawn attention-the new emphasis 
on the importarice of science in economic affairs. One is here reminded of a story 
by A. Milchakov; “Disaster Visited the Town,” published some four years ago 
in the journal Moskva. This was based on an actual event, when purple smallpox 
“ was brought to Moscow from India. According to the author of this story, the 
Soviet government voluntarily withdrew: for some days until the danger had 
been removed, leaving the scientists in charge: only in this way could the crisis 
be dealt with. Something of the sort seems to be happening now. 


A. Gayev 
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I Rediscover Russia: 1924—1964 


By Isaac Don LEVNE 
Published by Duell, Sloan and Pearce, New York, 1964, 216 pp. 


Isaac Don Levine, one of the most prolific Western writers on Soviet affairs, 
has added to his list of more serious books an entertaining account of his first 
personal visit to the Soviet Union since 1924. That he was able to visit the Soviet 
Union in May 1964 was itself something of a miracle in view of his thirty years of 
vigorous attacks on the Soviet system and its works, beginning with his denounce- 
ment in 1934 of mass executions of hostages in that year following the assassi- 
nation of Kirov. 


Permission for the visit was in part a reflection of the new climate of the 
Khrushchev regime, but was chiefly due to an astute use as bait of original 
documents in Levine’s possession, including a rare personal letter from Lenin. 


The main purpose of the visit was to run down specific information on 
Stalin’s relationship to Gorky during the period just preceding Gorky’s mys- 
terious and sudden death. Levine assumes that this relationship was by no means 
as cordial as Stalin made it appear. But although he visited a number of persons 
who should have known the truth and were willing to talk, freely on other 
subjects, he found himself against the wall of comple-e silence which bars in- 
formation on delicate subjects. 


Aside from practical information on how and how not to make contacts 
with scholars and get access to research documentation in the Soviet Union, 
I Rediscover Russia is interesting as a nostalgic book of memories of persons and 
places known at first hand by a gregarious and sensitive observer in the far-off 
turbulent years following the Revolution and now reczlled by the author in the 
course of his travels. ; 


O. J. F. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radto) 
\ 


December 1964 


1 Death of, Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister ' 


A. A. Sobolev. 

Announcement that Danish, Swedish and 
Norwegian Prime Ministers have accepted 
invitation of Soviet government to visit USSR. 

Fortieth anniversary of foundation of Tad- 
zhik SSR and Tadzhik Communist Party. 


2 Announcement that construction of second, 


hydroelectric power station on Yenisei—the 

Sayany-Shushenskoye—has been started. 

. Soviet-Syrian agreement on cultural and 
scientific cooperation in 1965 signed in Damas- 
cus by Syrian Education Minister and Soviet 
Ambassador to Syria A. A. Barkovsky. 

Announcement that USSR and Uruguay 
have agreed to turn their diplomatic missions 
in Moscow and Montevideo into embassies. 

All-Union conference of radio and television 
workers held at Nalchik (Northern Caucasus) 
to discuss improvements in propaganda for 
experience of leading workers. 


3 Announcement that Kazakh Scientific Re- 
search Institute for Hydrometeorology has 
sent expedition to Tselinny Krai to carry out 
rain-making experiments. 

. Sixth plenary session of Komsomol Central 
Committee held to discuss the reunification of 
Komsomol oblast and kraı organizations for 
industry and agriculture. Report delivered by 
Central Committee’s Secretary, S. P. Pavlov. 

Announcement that 70-kilometer-long Ior- 
Samukh irrigation canal in Azerbaidzhan has 
been completed. 

1 Announcement that all- Union conference on 
medical. radioelectronics has begun in Kazan. 
Report on “Current Achievements in Bio- 
logical Medical Electronics” delivered by Aca- 
demician Y. B. Babsky, of Ukrainian Academy 
of Sciences. 

Agreement signed in Moscow providing for 
Soviet-Czech collaboration in construction of 
gas pipeline from gas deposits in Soviet Trans- 
carpathian region to Czechoslovakia. 


4 Large oil idepoult discovered 150 kilometers 
east of Khanty-Mansusk. 


5 


7 


8 
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Agreement signed on increase of Soviet- 
Austrian trade ın 1965. USSR to export coal, 
iron ore and petroleum in exchange for ma- 
chinery, rolled products, food and consumer 
goods, 

Soviet Constitution Day. 

UAR Deputy Premier arrives in Moscow as 

guest of Soviet government. 


Soviet Party workers leave for Eastern Ger- 
many in order to acquaint themselves with 
experience gained by East German Socialist 
Unity Party in expanding the country’s chemi- 
cal industry. 

Meeting of Supreme Soviet’s Council of Elders 
of the Council of the Union and Council of 
Nattonalities held. 

Announcement that Buruktal nickel com- 
bine and town of Svetly are being built in 
Adamovka Steppes (Orenburg Oblast). 

Soviet governmental delegation headed by 
Deputy Chairman of Supreme Soviet Presidium 
A. A. Muurisepp leaves Moscow for Nairobi 
to take part in celebrations of first anniversary 
of Kenya’s independence. 

Publication of Soviet government’s memo- 
randum to all states on reduction of inter- 
national tension and slowing down of arms race. \ 

World Health Organızation conference on 
the training of midwives, attended by represen- 
tatıves from 17 European’ and Asian countries, 
ends in Moscow. 


Fifth session of Supreme Soviet of sixth con- 
vocatian opens in Moscow. Agenda includes: 


` ratification of Supreme Soviet Presidium’s 
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decrees of October 15, 1964, replacing N. S. 
Khrushchev by A. N. Kosygin as Chairman 
of Council of Ministers; state plan for devel- 
opment of national economy ın 1965; state 
budget for 1965 and fulfillment of state budget 
for 1963. 


Soviet Party delegation headed by Party Cen- 
tral Committee Secretary B.N. Ponomarev 
leaves for Bombay to take part in Seventh 
Congress of Indian Communist Party. 

Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-51.” 
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12 


13 


14 


15 


` 


Announcement that first issue of new all-Union 
scientific journal Khimiya prirodnykb soyedinents 
(The Chemistry of Natural Compounds) 18 to 
appear in January 1965 in Tashkent. 
Ratification of Supreme Soviet decree trans- 
ferring part of Mazykino village soviet from 


Smolensk Oblast (RSFSR) to Mogilev Oblast . 


(Belorussian SSR). 

Announcement that delegation of Union of 

Journalists of USSR headed by /zwestia chief 
editor V. I. Stepakov has left for Tokyo at 
invitation of Japanese Newspaper Publishers’ 
and Editors’ Association. 
Publication of Supreme Soviet decree on ful- 
fillment of state budget for 1963 and laws “On 
the State Plan for Developing the National 
Economy of the USSR in 1965” and “On the 
State Budget for 1965.” 

Signing of Soviet-UAR agreement on mutual 


trade in 1965, providing for increase of 20 per- 


cent over 1964. 


Announcement that pe of prominent US 
atomic reactor specialists has arrived in Mos- 
cow from Washington under agreement be- 
tween US Atomic Energy Commission and 
State Committee for the Use of Atomic Energy 
of the USSR. ` 

Construction of plant for producing, inert 
materials begun in a oasis, in Karakum 
Canal zone. z 


Party Central Committee Secretary and Pre- 
sidium Mëmber M. A. Suslov and Party Cen- 
tral Committee Secretary Y. V. Andropov 
receive Vice President of Australian Commu- 
nist Party’s Central Committee ın Moscow. 

‘Soviet-US agreement on fishing in Bote. 
eastern Pacific signed in Washington.. 


Death of Board Secretary of Union of Archi- 
tects of USSR G. A. Shemyakin. 
Supreme Soviet delegation headed by Chair- 


_man of All-Union Central Council of Trade 


Unions V. V. Grishin leaves Moscow for 
Athens on visit at invitation of Greek govern- 
ment. - à 

Soviet Health Ministry decrees establishment 
of All-Union Scientific Research Institute for 
the Hygiene and Toxicology of Pesticides, Poly- 
mets and Plastics in Kiev, to be subordinate 


to Ministry's Main Sanitary and Hygiene 


‘ Department. 
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Announcement that international exhibition 
“Chemistry in Industry, Building and Agrı- 
culture” will be held in Moscow in 1965. - 


17 


18 


19 


2 n ` 


Death of Dr. S. I. Ozhegov, philologist and 


‘lexicographer at the Russian Language Insti- 


tute of the USSR Academy of Sciences. 

Announcement that Soviet government has 
declared diplomatic representative of Congo 
(Léopoldville) in Moscow ‘persona non grata in 
view of his unfriendly activities against USSR. 
Announcement that agreement on economic 
and technical cooperation between USSR and 
Republic of Congo (Brazzaville) has been 
signed in Brazzaville. 

Agreement providing for 15 percent in- 
crease of Soviet-Finnish trade in 1965 signed 
in Helsınkı. 


Kosygin receives Indonesian First Deputy 
Prime Minister and Foreign Minister Dr. 
Subandrio. ‘ 

Supreme Soviet delegation headed by Party 
Central Committee member and Deputy Chair- 
man of Council of Ministers A. N. Shelepin 
leaves Moscow for Cairo on reciprocal visit 
at invitation of UAR National Assembly. 


Supreme Soviet Presidium Chairman A. I. 
Mikoyan leaves Moscow for Finland on un- 
official visit. 


Republic of Cameroun, headed by the tempo- 
tary chargé d’affaires, has arrived in Moscow. 

Conference of about 500 Soviet oncologists, 
convened by Institute of Oncology of USSR 
Academy of Medical Sciences, ends in Lenin- 
grad. Main topic discussed: “The Use of 
Chemotherapeutical Preparations for the Pre- 
vention.and Cure of Malignant Tumors.” 


Completion of trade negotiations in Bamako 
between Soviet governmental delegation 
headed by Deputy Foreign Trade Minister 
B. A. Bonsov and Malt governmental delega- 
tion headed by Malı Trade and Finance 
Minister. j 

Soviet-Iranian contract on construction of 
12,000-kılowatt electric power station at Tabriz 
signed in Teheran. 

Announcement that sixth session of Council 
of International Bank for Economic Coopera- 
tion has been held in Moscow. 

Supreme Soviet Presidium ratifies Soviet- 
UAR agreement, signed in Moscow on Septem- 
ber 22, 1964, providing for economic and 
technical cooperation in the construction of 
industrial enterprises under UAR’s second 
five-year plan for social and economic devel- 
opment. : è ; 


22 Announcement that staff of Embassy of Federal ` 


neS 


' 


Supreme Soviet Presidium repeals its decree 


of February 5, 1963, “On the Formation of the 


Central Asian Economic Region.” 

All-Union conference of “USSR-Great 
Britain” Society opens in Moscow. Conference 
attended by delegation of Society for Cultural 
Relations with the USSR, headed by Professor 
John Spink, of London University. Report 
delivered by President of “USSR-Great Britain” 
Society A. A. Surkov. 

First stage of apatite mine with estimated 
output of 3,500,000 tons of apatite ore per 
year goes into operation in Khibiny mountains. 


24 Conference on current problems of realism and 


modernism opened at the A.M. Gorky In- 
stitute of World Literature of the USSR Acad- 
emy of Sciences. Introductory speech given by 
I. I. Anisimov, Corresponding Member of the 
Academy, 

Publication of Soviet government’s note on 
Western Germany’s decision to stop the pros- 
ecution of Nazi war criminals in May 1965 
owing to expiry of the period of limitation for 
their crimes. 

Announcement that joint plenary session of 
boards of USSR and RSFSR Composers’ 
Unions and Arts Council of USSR Ministry 


‚of Culture is being held in Moscow to 


discuss problems of the musical theater. 


25 Announcement that industrial and agricultural 


branches of Party oblast and krai organizations 
in the RSFSR are being reintegrated. 

Group of Soviet doctors leaves for Mali, in 
whose capital, Bamako, a medical school built 
with Soviet aid is to be opened shortly. 


26 Announcement that 2,560-meter-long tunnel 
` at an altitude of 3,200 meters in the Tyan-Shan 
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29 


mountains on the Frunze-Osh road has been 
opened to traffic. 


Military, delegation from Guinea said to be 


in Moscow. 

Contract signed in Tunis under which USSR 
13 to render technical assistance to Tunisia in 
construction of dam and hydroelectric power 
station on river Kaseb. 


New Soviet Ambassador to Uruguay, S. R. 
Striganov, presents his credentials to President 
of Uruguayan National Council. 

Announcement that regular plenary meeting 
of USSR Supreme Court has been held under 


chairmanship of A. F. Gorkin to discuss the , 


activities of the courts in fighting crime. 
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Signing 1n Prague of agreement on scientific 
collaboration between USSR, Academy of 
Sciences and Czechoslovak Academy of 
Sciences during 1965 and 1966, under which 
40 joint studies are to be made in the fields of 
microbiology, virusology, physiology, ımmu- 
nology and cardiovascular pathology. 

Death of Soviet artist V. A. Favorsky. 


Annotncement that second volume of Krat- 
kaya literaturnaya entsiklopediya (Short Literary 
Encyclopedia) has come out. 

Announcement that delegation of Turkish 
businessmen is in USSR on mission to con- 
clude various agreements, including one for 
the construction of a metallurgical plant, with 
Soviet foreign trade organizations. 

High-voltage electric power transmission line 
from Artem State District Power Station to 
Spassk and Iman goes into operation. 
Announcement that Soviet-Kenyan agreement 
on economic and technical cooperation has 
been signed in Nairobi: 





f Changes and Appointments 
Colonel General of Tank Troops S. S. Marya- 
khin, previously Commander of the Northern 


‘ Group of Forces, appointed Commander of 


5 


11 


the Belorussian Military District in place of 
General of the Army V. A. Penkovsky, who 
18 transferred to the Ministry of Defense. 


A. M. Rumyantsev mentioned as chief editor 
of Prarda. 


I. Y. Yusupov relieved of duties of First 
Secretary and Presidium Member of Kazakh 
Party Central Committee. 

D. A. Kunayev elected First Secretary of 
Kazakh Party Central Committee, . 

M. S. Solomentsev relieved of duties of 
Second Sectetary and Presidium Member of 
Kazakh Party Central Committee ın connection 
with his transfer to other work. 

M. Beisebayev appointed Chaırman of Coun- 
cil of Ministers of Kazakh SSR ın place of 
D. A. Kunayev. 


N. S. Khrushchev een by L. I. Brezhnev 
as Chairman of Constitutional Commission. 
Chairman of Tadzhik Supreme Soviet 
Presidium Makhmadula Kholov appointed 
Deputy Chairman of USSR Supreme Soviet 


“ Presidium. / í 
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USSR Supreme Soviet Deputy and Minister 
of Culture of the Tadzhik SSR Mirzo Rakh- 
matov relieved of duties of Deputy Chairman 
of USSR Supreme Soviet Presidium. 


Publication of decree appointing K. G. Pysin 


First Deputy Chairman of RSFSR Council of 23 


Ministers. 

L. I. Maksimov relieved of duties of First 
Deputy Chairman of RSFSR Council of Mini- 
sters and RSFSR Minister for Production and 


Procurement of Agricultural Produce in con- 
nection with his transfer to other work. 

L. G. Melnikov appointed Chairman of 
RSFSR State Committee for.the Supervision 
of Work Safety in Industry and Mining. 


V. M. Gushchin relieved of duties of Minister 
of the USSR 1n connection with his transfer 
to other work. 

S. R. Striganov appointed Soviet Ambas- 
sador to Uruguay. : 


Corrigenda 


In “Superdistant Radio Communications,” by B. Abramenko (Balletin, 1965, No. 1), “Megallanic 
Clouds” (p. 44) should read “Magellanic Clouds.” Sky and Telescope (Footnote 17) is published in 
Cambridge, Mass., and Publications of ibe Astronomical Society of the Pacifice (Footnote 20) ‘in 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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ARTICLES 


Medical Ethics in the USSR 


HEINRICH SCHULZ 


In this article, Dr. Schulz shows how the official Party view of medical ethics in 
the USSR has slowly become more humanitarian over the years. 


The origins of medical ethics lie far back in antiquity. Both healing and the 
professional ethics of the physician were once associated with religion. In ancient 
pagan communities, healing was a religious act surrounded with great mystery. 
Instructions to physicians not to divulge medical secrets may be found in the 
works of Herodotus and other ancient writers. Later, during the predominance 
of the Hippocratic school, which was free of pagan influences and precisely defined 
the duties of a physician and his position in society, medical ethics were based 
largely on the-demand that a physician treat his patient humanely, i.e., do him no 
physical, moral or material harm. Even so, the link between medicine and religion 
was far from broken, as may be seen from Hippocrates’ declaration, “The art of 
healing leads to piety and to a love of one’s fellow men.” It was Hippocrates who 
first laid down the main principles of medical ethics in his famous oath almost 
five centuries before the birth of Christ. 


The link between medicine and religion was carried over into Christian times. 
For several centuries after Christ’s birth, large numbers of physicians and apoth- 
ecaries began their careers inside monastery walls. Even' when the training of 
medical students subsequently passed entirely into the hands of the universities, 
the influence of religion and the Church on the training of doctors and their: 
professional ethics remained. In the medical faculties of most universities in the 
West and pre-Revolutionary Russia, theology was taught in addition to medical 
subjects in order to instill Christian morals into the would-be doctors. Later on, 
the state began to take an interest in the subject and in many countries passed 
laws regulating all spheres of a doctor’s activity, including his personal behavior. 
In Russia, such laws first made their appearance during the reign of Peter the 
Great, one of whose decrees required the doctor to be well-trained, experienced, 
sober, temperate and kind and to be prepared to render medical assistance at any 
time of day or night. The Tsar also forbad itinerant quacks to practice their trade 
on pain of heavy fines and other severe punishments.! 

Later, following the example of the West, universities in the Russian Empire 
began to introduce so-called “faculty vows,” based on the oath of Hippocrates, 


1 Bolshaya Soveiskaya Entsiklopediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), ist ed., Vol. V, Moscow, 1928, 
col. 669. 


which young doctors were required to sign when receiving their medical diplomas 
and in which they undertook never to discredit the medical profession in any 
way, to render medical assistance at all times to those requesting it, to treat patients 
in strict confidence, to perfect their knowledge constantly, to report on any dis- 
coveries they should make, not to prepare or sell secret medicines, to behave 
justly and correctly toward colleagues (but not to cover up their professional 
mistakes), to turn to more experienced collezgues for advice if necessary arid also 
to give advice to other colleagues requesting it.? 


In the Russian Empire, the faculty vow did not have the force of law, being 
regarded merely as an appendix to Article 596 of the Medical Code. In 1887, 
it was more precisely defined ‘under Regulation 23 of the Criminal Cassation 
Department of the Senate as a moral obligation of the medical profession. 
Under pre-Revolutionary Russian legislation there was, with one exception, 
no special punishment for infringements of medical ethics, as is the case in 
Western Europe (particularly when the oath of secrecy is involved). The Medical . 
Code, reinforced by Articles 872 and 1522 of the Penal Code, merely specified: 


The first duty: of any doctor is to be a philanthropist, ready under all circum- 
stances to render effective assistance to anyone stricken with illness, irrespective 
of class. Every doctor is therefore bound to go and render assistance to patients at 
their request. Anyone who, in the absence of legitimate obstacles,’ does not do so 

. 18 liable to a fine of not more than one hundred rubles and arrest for a period of 
seven days to three months.? 


Although other points of medical ethics were not covered by the law, pre- 
Revolutionary Russia was long renowned for its philanthropic and selfless 
doctors. 

During the latter half of the nineteenth century, the doctrine of materialism 
brought about a sharp change in the general attitude toward ethics. Whereas 
Kant considered ethics to be a “categorical imperative,” a kind of compulsive 
force looming over mankind, according to the Marxist view ethics were merely 
rules of conduct which had no absolute validity but were dictated by class 
interest and class consciousness and dependent upon the economic, class and 
political circumstances obtaining at a given period within a given people or 
social group. For this reason, many doctors in the West and in the Russian 
Empire began to regard the ethics of their profession as outmoded and incom- 
patible with the progress of medical science. This attitude was strengthened 
by the growing prevalence of atheistic views among the intelligentsia. Doctors 
began artificially infecting human beings with syphilis and other diseases for 
purely experimental purposes. These experiments, described by Veresayev,# 
Moll and Liek,® gave rise to loud protests in medical circles. Professor V. A. 


2 Byulleten Pirogovskogo obshchestva Rossuskikb srachet-cmigrantov, Munich, 1952, No. 1, p. 9. 

3 V, V. Veresayev, Poltoye sobranıya sochinenst ie Works), 2nd ed., Vol. U, Moscow, 1929, 
p- 157. 

4 Ibid., pp. 71—84 and 190—96. 

5 Albert Moll, Ärztliche Ethik, Stuttgart, 1902, pp. 5 and 569—70. 

ê Erwin Liek, Gedanken sines Arztes, Dresden, 1937, pp. 196—206. 


Manassein, editor of the newspaper Vrach, carried out a vigorous and deter- 
mined campaign against such violations of medical ethics for many years. 
Veresayev wrote that the newspaper had played a “tremendous positive role 
in the social and moral education of Russian doctors” and that “Manassein’s 
services in this respect were invaluable.””? 


In 1917, after the October Revolution, the Soviet authorities abolished the 
“faculty vow” and dissolved the link between religion and ethics. As a result, 
medical ethics were regarded in a completely different light. Veresayev tells 
how at public discussions and during private conversations with Soviet health 
service workers his concept of medical ethics was attacked in the following 
terms: 


You show too much concern for the individual. This is individualism. One must 
adopt the point of view of the collective. Every matter of vital importance demands 
sacrifices. Is a revolution, for example, possible without sacrifices? We are not incer- 
ested in the well-being of individuals. It is the well-being of the collective which 
is important.® 


Veresayev writes, “One is simply amazed at the unconcern with which many 
now regard this question,” and continues: 


The People’s Commissar for Health, N. A. Semashko, defends the new point of 
view in his speeches. According to newspaper reports he said, for example, at a 
public discussion held in Moscow in January 1928 that “we are steering a course 
~ toward complete abolition of the medical secret. There must be no medical secrets. 
This follows from our fundamental principle that ‘Sickness is no disgrace, but a 
misfortune,’ but, as everywhere, we shall make corrections dictated by social sur- 
vivals in this sphere as well during our transitional period. Every doctor must decide 

‘ for himself where the limits of this secrecy lie.”® 


Veresayev mentions that Professor A. I. Abrikosov “expressed on behalf 
of the professors of Moscow complete solidarity with the People’s Commissar, 
thereby considering the matter to all intents and purposes closed,” but adds: 


I personally can under no account consider the question closed.: The very for- 
mulation of the question is fundamentally ‘incorrect. If it is socially harmful to keep 
a medical secret, then it should not be kept. In such a case it is completely irrelevant 
whether the patient regards his ailment as a “disgrace” or a “misfortune.” If, how- 
ever, there 1s no threat of social harm, then the doctor is bound to keep any secret 
entrusted to him by the patient, whether he humself regards the given ailment as a 
“disgrace” or a “misfortune.” In practice, the point of view being energetically put 
forward by N. A. Semashko is leading among the rank-and-file doctors to shocking 
irresponsibility and outrageous neglect of the most legitimate rights of the patient.!? 


In the first edition of the Large Medical Encyclopedia, then edited by Semashko, 
it was stated: i 





7 Veresayev, op. ctt., p. 7. 
8 Ibid., p. 5. 
° Ibid. 
10 Thid. 


According to the spirit of Soviet legislation, ıt is fundamentally impermissible 
to base professional obligations on the interests of the individual without regard for 
the common interest of the state. 


And again: 


The Soviet doctor or medical worker has no right to invoke medical secrecy 
1f a court or the investigating authorities demand certain information on a patient 
from him or if an enquiry 1s made by administrative personnel or institutions (health 
departments).?+ 


This standpoint was reiterated in the second edition of the Large Soviet 
Encyclopedia : 


... Soviet law does not recognize unconditional medical secrecy ... the obligation 
to keep a patient’s secret disappears and is replaced by the obligation to divulge 
information if this ıs demanded by the interests of public health or any other public 
interests. 1? 


Under Soviet law, the doctor’s duty to treat his patients in strict confidence 
is qualified by 


... (1) the obligation of a medical worker to report on infectious diseases (Article 9 
of the decree of December 1, 1924); (2) the obligation of medical personnel to 
report on cases of poisoning, murder and infliction of grievous bodily harm (the 
same Article); (3) the obligation of a general practitioner to keep records of the 
name and address of the patient and the diagnosis and treatment of the sickness and 
to hand over such records at the request of the health department or the judicial or 
prosecuting authorities (Article 7 of the decree of December 1, 1924); (4) the 
obligation of all Soviet citizens, including doctors, to appear ın court and testify 
when summoned even if the information concerned has been confided as a pro- 
fessional secret (Articles 60 and 62 of the Code of Criminal Procedure), and, at the 
request of the court and the investigating authorities, to hand over any documents 
and other objects relevant to the patient and to the secret confided by him (Articles 
175 and 176 of the Code of Criminal Procedure).1? ` 


Although these laws are still in force, the attitude toward medical secrecy 
has changed radically in the USSR. Even Semashko, the founder of the Soviet 
health service, became more liberal in this respect. For example, in his article 
“On the Outlook of the Soviet Doctor,” which he wrote in 1945, he expressed 
the view that “the prime duty of a doctor is religiously to keep any secret con- 
fided in him by a patient,” although even so he added the reservation that “one 
thing is indisputable when deciding the question of keeping a medical secret: 
the interests of the collective are higher than the interests of the individual.” 14 





11 Bolshaya Medıtsınskaya Entsiklopediya (Large Medical Encyclopedia), 1st ed., Vol. V, Moscow, 
1928, cols. 681—82. 

12 Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya, 2nd ed., Vol. IX, Moscow, 1952, p. 240. 

13 Bolshaya Medttsinshkaya Entstklopedtya, 1st cd., Vol. V, Moscow, cols. 682—83. 

14 N, A. Semashko, [zbrannye proizvedeniya (Selected Works), Moscow, 1954, p. 246. 


The attitude toward other aspects of the doctor-patient relationship also 
changed radically. For example, during the period of so-called “class medicine” 
in the USSR in the nineteen-twenties, Semashko, as People’s Commissar for 
Health, was constantly rebuking doctors for their “indiscriminate” (wravnite/ny) 
approach to patients and their failure to distinguish between “kulaks,” “middle 
peasants” and “poor peasants.” He expressed deep regret that epidemics 
made it necessary to keep class-alien elements in hospitals and insisted cat- 
egorically on preferential medical treatment for workers and poor peasants. 15 
By 1945, however, he had come round to the view that medical ethics should 
be above class differences.1® Similarly, whereas the-first edition of the Large 
Medical Encyclopedia countenanced the practice of carrying out scientific exper- 
iments on both sick and healthy persons, commenting merely that “here the 
interests of the patients and the collective may collide, and the doctor is faced 
with the need to reconcile them as painlessly as possible,” 17 the second edition, far 
from giving any guidance as to when such experiments were permissible, 
categorically condemned those performed by Nazi doctors.!® 


Semashko divided the principles of medical ethics into those concerning 
relations (a) between the doctor and his patient; (b) between the doctor and 
society; and (c) among the doctors themselves. He considered the most im- 
portant principles in the first group to be that doctors and medical personnel 
should show consideration for a patient’s spiritual welfare, give immediate 
medical aid to the sick and the wounded, be professionally competent and 
perform their duties carefully and conscientiously. Since the nineteen-forties, 
these principles have frequently been referred to in the USSR under the heading 
of medical deontology, defined in the- Lange Medical Encyclopedia’as “principles 
of conduct for medical personnel aimed at maximally increasing the usefulness 
of treatment and removing the harmful after-effects of incompetent medical 
work.”1® The most detailed interpretations of these principles as applied to 
surgeons were given by Professor N. N. Petrov in his book Questions of Surgical 
Deontology, in which he particularly stresses the need to avoid causing a patient 
mental discomfort. Thus, he recommends medical workers to conceal from 
incurable patients the true nature of their disease by preparing an incorrect 
though “less alarming” diagnosis for their benefit and at the same time sustain 
their hopes of recovery by imaginary treatments consisting in the administra- 
tion of harmless tonics.#° 


. It is generally considered in the USSR that the latter is the only country 
where a correct doctor-patient relationship can be guaranteed. V. Grazhul, 
for example, writes: 





15 Thid., pp. 14146 and 166. 

18 Thid., p. 130. 

17 Bolshaya Medstsinskaya Entsiklopediya, 1st ed., Vol. V, col. 685. 

18 Ibid., 2nd ed., Vol. XX XV, Moscow, 1964, col. 835. 

19 Ibid., 2nd ed., Vol. VIIL Moscow, 1958, col. 1048. 

20 N. N. Petrov, Voprosy Abirrergicheskoi deontologit (Questions of Surgical Deontology), 5th ed., 
Leningrad, 1956. 


In a socialist society economic, social, political, ideological and racial barriers 
between the doctors and the public disappear; relations between doctor and patient 
are not founded on the principle of buying and selling services, since the doctor is 
materially remunerated for his labors by the state.?1 


Although this statement sounds all very well in theory, it is a fact that in 
practice a doctor who is turned into a state official frequently adopts a bureau- 
_ cratic attitude toward his patients and loses interest in his work. Indeed, for 
many years now the Meditsinskaya gazeta has been recording cases of “callous,” 
“heartless” and “bureaucratic” treatment of patients by their doctors and of 
unsatisfactory medical care in general. 


The second group of principles, concerning relations between the doctor 
and society, is considered in the USSR from the standpoint of that country’s 
_ political system. According to Semashko, “the ethics of the Soviet doctor are 
the ethics of his socialist motherland, the ethics of the builder of the Communist 
society, they are Communist morals, genuinely human morals above class 
distinctions.” 22? Semashko considers that social and political awareness on the 
part of the doctor is the basis of medical ethics, and that for this reason “the 
primary task in solving questions of so-called medical ethics is the political 
education of the doctor.”*3 Another expert on Soviet public health, Z. P. Sol- 
ovev, demands that Soviet doctors be armed with a knowledge of Marxism, 
the working class and the peasantry and be active members of society rather 
than mere “craftsmen.”*4 Like Semashko, Soviet medical historian M. I. Bar- 
sukov maintains that the Soviet doctor should be guided purely by “Com- 
munist” ethics.*® Grazhul develops all these ideas further and concludes that 
` the basic features of medical ethics in a socialist society 


. coincide with the moral code of the builder of Communism, in which are con- 
‘tained such moral principles as devotion to the Communist cause, conscientious 
work for the good of society, a profound sense of public duty, collectivism, com- 
radely help, humane relations between people, mutual respect, moral cleanliness, 
simplicity and modesty in personal and public life, etc. ... The Weltanschauung of 
the Soviet doctor 1s based on the doctrine of Marxism-Leninism and the achieve- 
ments of the natural sciences: chemistry, physics, biology and medicine. It develops 
during a process of relentless struggle against such reactionary bourgeois theories 
as Malthusianism, vitalism and positivism. 2$ 


Grazhul goes on to say that since the Paty Program declares the state to 
be responsible for public health there is no conflict between the interests of the 





21 Bolshaya Meditsinskaya Entsiklopediya, 2nd ed., Vol. XXXV, col. 835. 

2 Semashko, op. cit., p. 130. i 

23 Thid., p. 250. 

“4 Z. P. Solovev, Voprosy ES (Questions of Public Health), Moscow, 1940, pp. 
118—21. 

25 M. I. Barsukov, Velskaya Oktyabrskaya Soistalisticheskaya Revolyutsiya i organizatsiya sovetshogo 
zdrasookbraneniya (The Great October Revolution and the veers of Soviet Public Health), Moscow, 
1951, p. 8. 

20 Bolshaya Meditsinskaya Entsiklopediya, 2nd ed., Vol. XXXV, elas 835—36. 
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doctor, society and the state as in a “capitalist” society. The Soviet doctor is 
thus bound to cooperate actively with government, Party, Komsomol and 
professional organizations in measures aimed at safeguarding the health of 
the population. This means that he can have no secrets from the state.?? 


Semashko maintains that medical ethics in the USSR require the doctor 
to handle medical equipment with care, fulfill the “sacred duty” of defending 
the fatherland and further the prophylactic trend in medicine. The first edition 
of the Large Medical Encyclopedia gives as examples of unethical behavior on 
the part of the doctor toward the state and society: the refusal of city doctors 
to go and work in the country; the use of state health institutions for treating 
private patients; the issuing of medical certificates to private patients enabling 
them to avoid military service or heavy work, etc.?® These examples clearly 
emphasize the fact that in the USSR medical ethics are based on the principle 
that the doctor is not so much a member of the medical profession, as in the 
West, as a state official. 


The third set of principles, concerning relations among the doctors them- 
selves, is also dominated by state interests. As Grazhul says, “our doctor is not 
only a representative of a certain profession but above all a citizen of a socialist 
society.”’2® Most Soviet writers maintain that in the USSR doctors have no 
grounds for not being on good terms with each other because, private practice 
having been virtually abolished, there can no longer be any professional com- 
petition motivated by greed. Grazhul goes, on: 


Tact, solidarity, a considerate attitude toward the rights and the reputation of 
a colleague—these are the kind of mutual relations hetween medical workers which 
conform to the standards of socialist communal life. However, friendly relations 
between professional colleagues are incompatible with a spirit of conciliatoriness 
toward errors, not to mention concealment of the professional crimes of this or 
that medical worker. A doctor has no right to conceal, out of a false sense of loyalty 
to his colleagues, criminal acts by other medical workers or facts testifying to a 
careless attitude toward patients and neglect in the execution of their professional 
duties on the part of medical workers.3° 


Theoretically, of course, the abolition of private practice should in fact 
help to reduce rivalry among doctors, although it should not be forgotten that 
in many cases the absence of competition has the negative effect of causing a 
person to lose interest in his work. However, turning a doctor into a state 
official does not prevent him from intriguing against his colleagues in order to 
improve his position or to move-higher up the professional ladder. In the USSR, 
such intrigues are fostered in large measure by the official practice of encourag- 
ing doctors—and other workers for that matter—to report on the professional 
shortcomings of their colleagues. The priority of the state in medical ethics 





37 Tbid., col. 837. 

%8 Thid., 1st ed., Vol. V, col. 686. 

2% Thid., 2nd ed., Vol. XXXV, col. 835. 
30 Thid., cols. 836—37. 
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may also under certain circumstances prompt doctors to treat their colleagues 
in a manner quite intolerable by normal standards. It is sufficient to remember 
how the Soviet medical world vilified the doctors condemned in 1930 for their 
alleged membership of the fictitious “Union for the Liberation of the Ukraine,” 
Professors Levin and Pletnev and other doctors in the political trials of 1938 
and the Kremlin doctors in 1953 even though they were all entirely innocent, 
having being arraigned on trumped-up charges for purely political reasons. 
In 1953 for example, during the affair of the Kremlin doctors, the medical press 
was full of articles by Soviet doctors demanding severe punishment for their 
colleagues. These articles bore such titles as “Call the Murdering, Spying Doctors 
Strictly to Account!’’1 and “Severely Punish the Depieole Murderers, Traitors 
and Hirelings of Anglo-American Imperialism|!’’3? 


When Lidiya Timashuk, herself a doctor, was awarded the Order of Lenin 
in 1953 for her part in bringing to: light the alleged misdeeds of the Kremlin 
doctors, public reaction was described in the following terms by Meditsinsky 
rabotnik : 


When the country learned that Lidiya Timashuk had been awarded the Order 
of Lenin for helping the government unmask the accursed murderers, telegrams 
and letters began pouring into Moscow from all over our Motherland. They are 
still arriving every day. 


The newspaper cited the following letter from Honored Doctor of the RSFSR 
V. I. Polyakov as an example: 


Dear Lidiya Teodosevnal Your services to your country and your people have 
been invaluable. It 1s difficult to find words capable of expressing our feelings of 
recognition and gratitude for your labors, for your assistance to the government in 
unmasking the murdering doctors. A hearty Russian “Thank You” to you!33 


When Lidiya Timashuk was subsequently denounced as a slanderess,34 
the Soviet medical world remained silent in order not to embarrass the state 
authorities. 


There are still other cases in which medical workers in the USSR are per- 
secuted by their colleagues. For example, in 1950 the Soviet medical press began 
fiercely denouncing such prominent physiologists as L. A. Orbeli, I. S. Beritash- 
vili and P. K. Anokhin in the interests of the political line then being followed 
by the state. Even today, Meditsinskaya gazeta often prints attacks by members 
of the medical profession on their colleagues for having a private practice, 
belonging to a church, etc. These examples clearly show that relations between 
doctors have hardly been improved by the switch from professional ethics to 
state and Party (Communist) ethics. 


31 Medstsinsky rabotmk, 1953, No. 4, p. 1. 

32 Klmicheskaya meditsina, 1953, No. 2, pp. 3—5. 
33 Medstsinsky rabointk, 1953, No. 16, p. 2. 

% Pravda, April 6, 1953. 
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Since the October Revolution, Soviet medical ethics: have undergone a 
considerable evolution. Medical secrecy, totally rejected shortly after the Revo- 
lution, is now recognized, albeit with a number of reservations. Whereas in 
the nineteen-twenties the doctor-patient relationship was dominated by the 
“class medicine” principle, Soviet writers now consider medical ethics to be 
above class distinction (there are, however, still certain inconsistencies in this 
tespect, among the most notable being the existence of the Fourth Main Depart- 
ment at the USSR Health Ministry for giving special medical treatment to the 
Soviet élite). Whereas in 1917 the “faculty vow” was abolished in all Russian 
universities, now, as Grazhul points out, in many Soviet medical institutes 
“this tradition has been revived and texts for a solemn vow according with 
the principles of socialist medical ethics have been drawn up.”®s Finally, although 
the Soviet regime has reduced to naught the influence of religious morals on 
medical ethics, the present “moral code of the builder of Communism” is 
described by Izvestia as containing “the basic human and moral standards 
which have been developed by the popular masses over thousands of years.”3® 
' This is, indeed, quite true in respect to nine out of the twelve points of this 
“moral code” which are incorporated in the Party Program; only points 1, 11 
and 12 are pure Communist propaganda. Thus, although there is still a con- 
siderable gap between the Soviet and Western conceptions of medical ethics, 
due largely to the fact that in the USSR the interests of the state and the com- 
munity have priority and in the West those of the individual, this gap is nar- 
rowing. The evolution now taking place in Soviet medical ethics is, however, 
the result not so much of a change of heart by the Soviet leaders as of the resist- 
ance of the doctors and the general population to Party directives conflicting 
with the ineradicable and universal moral principles which the Communist 
authorities themselves are now gradually being forced to include in the “moral 
code of Communism.” 


35 Bolshaya Medıtsinskaya Entsiklopediya, 2nd ed., Vol. XXXV, col. 838. 
36 Tavestia, July 30, 1961. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Soviet Society 


The Controversy Over Russian Orthography 
= and its Political Implications 


The criticism which has greeted the recently proposed reform of Russian spelling— 
in itself a relatively minor undertaking—is not only an outward sign of a serious conflict 
in the Soviet cultural sphere. It also has political implications. By simplifying Russian 
spelling, Khrushchev intended to remove one of the obstacles to promoting his half- 
educated and often semi-literate protégés to high Party positions whose occupants had 
allegedly lost their “revolutionary dynamism.” The “counter-revolution” which the ' 
latter have now launched in defense of theit social and political privileges may well 
put an end to this reform. ` ~- 


At the end of 1962, a commission was set up at the Russian Language 
Institute of the Soviet Academy of Sciences to work out improvements in Russian 
orthography. For almost two years nothing much was heard about the com- 
mission’s work, except for a few odd articles.! Then, on September 24 and 25 
of last year, Zzvestia published the complete results of the commission’s work in 
two separate articles bearing the common title “Proposals fer Improving Russian 
Orthography,” and what had been a perfectly normal academic discussion sud- 
denly became a political event attracting nation-wide attention. 

There were two reasons for this. The first was the fact that the proposed new 
spelling rules were published in a major political organ of the Soviet government 
rather than in a professional periodical such as Uchitelskaya gazeta (The Teacher’s 
Newspaper). They occupied four full pages in /zvestia, that is, as many pages as 
are ordinarily reserved for a historical address by a Party spokesman, and read 
exactly like a spelling textbook. It was clear that the Soviet !eaders attached great 
importance to the innovations in orthography proposed by the commission and 
wished to have the Soviet public’s opinion of them. 

Secondly, the commission’s proposals were in themselves sensational. In a 
short preface, the commission declares that “the existing system of rules for 
Russian orthography and punctuation does not require radical revision.” It then 
goes on, however, to subject this system to what is; in effect, a drastic revision 
and by no means confines itself to merely eliminating what it calls “certain short- 
comings” in the 1956 “Code of Rules for Russian Orthography and Punctu- 
ation.” The commission proposes changes in spelling rules that affect words 
which have been in common usage for centuries. To the Russian, of course, the 
results are bizarre, though philologically by no means entirely indefensible. The 
extent of the commission’s reforming zeal is evident from indications in its report 
that the abolition of certain letters of the alphabet, and even the replacement. of 
the centuries-old Cyrillic alphabet by the Latin alphabet, was considered. 


1 See, for example, the article by Professor A. I. Yefimov in Verbernyaya Moskea, February 28, 1964. 
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In an article entitled “Not Simpler, But Worse,”? one of the critics of the 
reform, Tikhon Semushkin, quite rightly protested that the proposals constituted 
“a break which completely fails to take into consideration not only the feelings 
of the ordinary Russian but also the grammatical structure of the Russian lan- 
guage.” He termed them “shocking” and a “flogging” inflicted on the Russian 
language. Another critic, the writer L. Leonov, referred to some of the changes 
as a “sharp knife” cutting into the “living body” of the language. 

Reaction to the proposed reform was predictably violent, and readers’ letters 
began pouring into the newspaper offices. The first letters were published the 
day after the proposals appeared in /zvestia. Not surprisingly, the greatest interest 
in the commission’s report was shown by members of the Soviet intelligentsia. 
At the same time, the teachers, who would presumably be affected more than 
anyone else by the introduction of the new spelling for the simple reason that it 
would require a drastic revision of the syllabus and the retraining of pupils, 
adopted the most passive attitude in the heated discussion that ensued. According 
to M. Panov, the commission’s deputy chairman and the only member mentioned 
by name, “it is no accident that many teachers (not all of them, of course) wel- 
come it [the reform]: from the professional point of view, their attitude is under- 
standable.”4 By this Panov meant that even if the purpose of the reform was 
unclear to the layman it was absolutely clear to the specialists whom it directly 
concerned. 

This interpretation of mere pro forma approval of the reform by some teachers 
is flattering to the commission but hardly corresponds to reality. The caution 
on the part of the teachers is evidently due to their official position. The reform 
was conceived in various government departments directly or indirectly con- 
cerned with education (representatives of the Ministry of Higher and Specialized 
Secondary Education of the USSR and the Ministry of Education of the RSFSR 
as well as higher and secondary school teachers took part in the work of the 
commission), and the teachers are probably observing the usual loyalty toward 
superiors and colleagues. Even so, anxious voices have been heard among the 
teaching profession. Russian language teacher S. Rabina, for example, writes: 


When I became acquainted with the plan for a new orthography I thought with 
alarm: as long as the traditions of a language that has grown up during the course 
of history, that is pure and rich, are not lost.... And one other thing: Many people 
have acquired a feeling for what is grammatically correct... . What will happen now?® 


The tactical position adopted by the Soviet teachers vis-à-vis the reform is 
perhaps most succinctly expressed by the heading appearing over a collective 
letter sent by four of them to the Uchitelskaya gazeta, namely “Improvement is 
Necessary, But . . .” In their letter, the teachers first support the idea of improving 
Russian spelling but then add so many “buts” that in essence nothing of the plan 


2 Tzvestta, October 17, 1964. 

3 Literaturnaja gazela, September 26, 1964. 
4 Tzvestia, October 15, 1964. 

5 Uchstelskaya gazeta, October 10, 1964. 
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is left. While “welcoming” the proposals, they state that “the changes in the orthog- 
raphy are so great that philologists find themselves in a very difficult situation.”* 
Among the most frequently criticized shortcomings of the proposed system 
of spelling are that in many cases it results in greater complications rather than 
added simplicity, that it contains just as many exceptions to the rule as the pre- 
vious system and that it resorts to optional spellings in difficult cases. Attention 
was also drawn by teachers to such blatant errors as the fact that the “hard sign,” 
‚which according to the first section of the new spelling rules is abolished, 
reappears in the section dealing with the division of words at the ends of lines. 


An article by Candidate of Historical Sciences V. Smirin, entitled “The Logic 
of Simplification and the Living Logic of Language,” merits special attention, 
because it specifies the economic losses that the introduction of the new ortho- 
grapbic system would entail. According to Smirin, such “unjustified expenditures 
of state resources” would include: an increase in publishing costs coupled with 
a drop in the output of published material; the reprinting of all textbooks and 
works of reference such as dictionaries and encyclopedias (this would be necessary 
if only because the new spelling system changes the alphabetical order of words); 
the reprinting of the complete works of at least the Russian classical writers (from 
whom many people learn spelling in the first place); and the retraining of all 

workers in the printing and publishing industries, who because of the switch to 
the new system would lose professional skills that had become conditioned 
reflexes. Smirin, like others, remarks that in return for the loss of many millions 
of rubles to the state, students would be given many new-fangled grammatical 
rules bringing only “apparent relief.” He therefore urgently advises that “the 
economic aspects of the proposed reform... be considered very seriously.” 
Semushkin also declared that “‘it is the business of all of us to think for the com- 
mission about the gigantic moral and material losses which the introduction of 
its project would involve.” It is indeed a curious state of affairs when the ex- 
penditure of huge sums of money hinges on the question whether the Soviet 
citizen should write the Cyrillic equivalent of zayars or zayets, when such an 
intangible and, one would think, harmless matter as spelling can rock an entire 
national economy. 

Perhaps more interesting than the various analyses of the reform’s technical 
shortcomings was the ensuing ‘discussion in which a group of prominent Soviet 
writers, including Galina Serebryakova, Vera Inber, L. M. Leonov, S. I. Kirsanov 
and M. S. Shaginyan used the reform merely as an excuse for raising much more 
important issues. Other critics had tried mainly to demonstrate that the com- 
mission had failed to achieve its declared goal of freeing Russian spelling of all 

‘the difficulties which, in its opinion, amounted to useless ballast and which 
“complicate the study of the Russian language and adversely affect the work of 
the schools and the population’s level of literacy.” These critics complained that 

8 Ibid. 

7 Literaturnaya gazeta, October 8, 1964. 

8 Tzvestia, October 17, 1964. 
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the new spelling was no simpler than the old. They also cautioned against thought- 
less treatment of the Russian language that might result in distorting its character. 
The writers, on the other hand, protested against the goal itself; they considered 
that.to simplify spelling would impoverish both the language and the culture. 
Some of the ideas expressed by these writers had probably never before appeared 
in the Soviet press, not even during the periods of the most extreme “free- 
thinking.” Leonov, for example, asked: 


Is it worth trying by such means to spare the tender brains of school children and 
others burdened with study from the mental effort which is unavoidable when 
writing? The systematic freeing of the younger generation from allegedly super- 
fluous material falling under the humanities and related subjects, from historical 
facts and, shall we say, biblical mythology, has not, to put it mildly, always had good 
results... In the old Russian secondary schools so dear to my memory, the Church 
Slavonic and classical Latin which have so aroused the hatred of the half-educated 
were compulsory . . . they not only helped in mastering related dialects but were 
used specifically for training the virgin mind.® 
In an article entitled “Against the Letter and the Spirit. . .,”10 Kirsanov drew 

attention to the aesthetic function of language (completely ignored by the mem- 
bers of the commission), to the fact that a language—and consequently its 
“reflection” in spelling—must be able to convey “the shades of meaning. . . so 
important in the creation of poetry.” Kirsanov maintained that the existing 
system of spelling possessed the latter ability and claimed that the proposed reform 
was completely unnecessary and would merely “impoverish” Russian spelling. 


Doctor of Philological Sciences and Corresponding Member of the Armenian 
Academy of Sciences M. S. Shaginyan, an extremely lively woman despite her 
age (she was born in 1888), also condemns the oversimplification of language in a 
lengthy article: ö 


... if it 18 recognized that as a people develops historically its language grows richer 
and not poorer, its vocabulary widens rather than diminishes and its thinking be- 
comes deeper and more complex rather than emptier and more primitive, then [it 
becomes clear that] the problem of finding ways and means of making the learning 
of reading and writing in schools easier . . . cannot be solved simply by cutting out 
of spelling that which appears to be superfluous, by simplifying that which appears 
complicated, by standardizing that which appears to be inconsistent, etc, 
Shaginyan then goes on tò rehabilitate the pre-Revolutionary Russian 
secondary school: ; 

... we studied difficult things that no one thinks about now. What was the use of 
Church Slavonic, reading Caesar in Latin, Xenophon in Greek...? ... Spelling 
was two or three times more difficult than it is today. And yet, strangely enough, 
although learning to read and write Russian in the old secondary schools was un- 
questionably more difficult than now, the children who graduated from these schools 
were far more literate than today’s children, who have an easier spelling system. 





9 Literaturnaya gazeta, September 26, 1964. 
10 Ibid., October 1, 1964. 
, 1 Ibid., October 22, 1964. 
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This venerable woman writer then flatly declares that this phenomenon is 
due to nothing less than the lower cultural level of the Soviet schools, and draws 
a conclusion highly embarrassing for the Party and government: 


If, on the threshold of Communism, we really want to educate millions of 
literate people and not millions of semi-literates, then we must start not by reforming 
spelling but by improving our schools... by bringing about a general, year-by- 
year... tise in Soviet educational and social standards. 


I 

Shaginyan devotes the second part of her article to the question of tradition 
and custom. She refutes the principal argument used by the advocates of the 
spelling reform, namely that those who oppose the latter do so purely “by force of 
habit” and because they are “hidebound by tradition,” by demonstrating that, far 
from being exclusive to “backward” persons and a brake on the development of 
a “progressive society,” custom is “an automatic device of the living organism” 
which saves a lot of time and energy and tradition a necessary precondition of 
any true culture, for “in order to grow and develop, that which is new cannot but 
draw on the entire heritäge of the past, on the labors of thousands of generations 
of people, labors which have found a repository in the culture of the world and 
of our country.” On this occasion, Shaginyan speaks with affection of the compli- 
cated English monetary system, which she says is convenient for the Englishman 
only because he has become accustomed to it. 

Heated opposition to the reformers continued in the Soviet press from 
September to November. Many newspapers and periodicals, including /zvestia, 
Literaturnaya gazeta and Uchitelskaya gazeta, opened special columns for a dis- 
cussion of the reform. At the same time the reform has its comic side, which the 
satirical journal Krokodil has not failed to exploit. Thus, in his “Letter to a Retro- 
grade,” T. Melamed pokes witty fun at the idea of raising academic standards by 
“simplifying” the material taught: 


Dear Friend! 

It was no use your taking up arms against the plan for a new orthography... 
it is not the fact that the orthography is continuously developing and changing that 
is bad. What disturbs me more is that certain other sciences still remain ın their 
primeval state... Let us take arithmetic, for example. Isn’t it odd that... school 
children .. . are forced to swot up a ramshackle old multiplication table which has 
not been revised since the time of Euclid and Taras Bulba .. .?1? 


In England it is said that a social or political event can only really be taken 
seriously once it has been mentioned in Pynch. To a certain extent the same is 
true of Krokodil in respect to the USSR. Indeed, the fact that this journal has 
already written reams on the subject of the proposed spelling reform has finally 
put the latter in the forefront of the political scene. 

The attacks of the Soviet writers can hardly be overestimated and, coming 
at a time when the Soviets are claiming that their society and culture are un- 
questionably superior to any other societies and cultures past, present or future, 


12 Krokodil, 1964, No. 31, p. 5. 
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amount, if not to a “defamation of the country of socialism,” at least to a douche 
of cold water. After all, these writers are saying nothing more nor less than that 
the Soviet school is, in the words of Shaginyan, “worse than the antediluvian 
secondary school of the eighteen-nineties,” that on the “threshold of Commun- 
ism” millions of Soviet citizens are being brought up semi-literate, that Soviet 
culture needs years of development before it can be considered worthy of the name, 
and that it would do no harm to return to classicism, the heritage of the past and 
to the mainstream of world (which includes “bourgeois”) cultural tradition. 
These statements are being made not by ideologically errant youngsters but by 
prominent Soviet writers, pillars of Soviet literature. All are board members of 
the Union of Writers (Leonov is board secretary) and have won numerous awards, 
including Stalin and Lenin Prizes. a 

On the whole, the proposals for improving Russian orthography have been 
given a hostile reception. Members of the commission have even been accused 
of imparting characteristics of Ukrainian and Bulgarian to the Russian language. 
Although the proposals may not have this fault, they certainly represent an arti- 
ficial break with past grammar which contradicts the spirit of the Russian lan- 
guage. The plan, proposed in the name of simplicity and “rationalization,” 
whatever this may mean in the given context, has been generally attacked as 
impractical and unacceptable in view of its organic defects as well as for economic 
considerations. 

The proposed reform has been returned to the committee for final editing. 
It is quite possible that it will not be adopted. If this is so, and the Soviet leaders 
kill the reform, such an action will be significant in two respects. Firstly, it will 
have a practical significance for everyone learning and reading Russian, including 
students of Soviet affairs who make use of original sources. The threat to their 
Russian orthographic and linguistic knowledge will be eliminated. Of greater 
significance, however, would be the political’ implications. Under Stalin, both 
major and minor Party and governmental measures were greeted with unanimous 
expressions of loyal acceptance. Under Khrushchev, plans for several measures 
were first submitted for “nation-wide discussion,” although it had already been 
decided to carry them out. This was true, for example, of the ill-fated 1958 school 
reform, which was implemented despite warnings from educationialists. We 
are now apparently witnessing the beginning of a third stage. The new men in 
the Kremlin evidently have a certain respect for science and, unlike their pre- 
decessors, are prepared to give serious attention to the opinions of specialists. 
During the brief period that they have been in power, they have already rehabil- 
itated the principles of classical genetics and biology, the use of clean fallow 
in agriculture,4 and much else that was previously under a dogmatic tabu. If 
they now take heed of public opinion and withdraw the new spelling reform 
despite its having been launched “from above,” this will be yet another proof 
that the style of leadership has changed. It is probable that Messrs. Brezhnev and 


13 Komsomolskaya pravda, November 11, 1964. 
14 See the article by T. Maltsev in Partunaya xbizn, 1964, No. 22. 
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Kosygin will be forced to depart somewhat from the stancpoint that the Party 
is infallible and establish more normal relations with at least the top layers of 
Soviet society. In this way, the fate of the spelling reform may serve as a useful 
pointer to the current political climate of the Soviet Union. 


George A. Pismenny 


Culture . 
The Noble Chekists 


Of late there has been a marked increase in the number of Soviet literary 
works aimed at presenting the grim Stalin era in a completely false light. In 
accordance with the demands of the Party, Soviet writers are trying to show that 
Stalin’s reign of terror was a random episode during which the Party remained 
infallible and morally pure. 

Among these works, a special place must be accorded those depicting the 
officials of such punitive organs as the Cheka, the GPU, the NK VD and the 
KGB, which, as the long arm of the “dictatorship of the proletariat,” were an 
indispensable part of the Communist system. A good example is the novel 
I Answer for Everything by the popular writer Yury German, the last in a trilogy 
on Soviet society during the early postwar period of recovery, which saw a fresh 
wave of terror. One of the principal figures in the novel is Avgust Yanovich 
Shtub, chief of an MGB oblast department, who appears throughout in the role 
of good genius to all the positive characters. He is portrayed as being ex- 
ceptionally magnanimous, honest, just and intelligent. At the beginning of the 
novel, the car in which Shtub is traveling is rammed by a truck whose driver, 
Tereshchenko, is drunk. Although Shtub suffers a broken rib and his car is 
wrecked, he tries to hush up the affair, as may be seen from the following con- 
versation with his son Alik, who has been told the details of the crash by 
Tereshchenko: 

“Listen, dad, Tereshchenko 1s absolutely certain that it's a terakt [jargon for 
terroristichesky akt, terroristic act]. You must understand, it’s not tor me to tell 
you, it’s none of my business anyway, but in these postwar years, when we could 
be swamped with agents from the imperialist powers as well as Fascist werewolves... 
and common terrorists...” 

Shtub briskly enquired: 

“I did not understand, what was that word that Tereshchenko used?” 

“Well, ‘erak? .... It’s actually a terroristic act.” 

“So that our Opel’s being hit by a half-ton truck was a terroristic act?” ... 

“But you are not going to start showing liberalism, you are going to start an 
investigation, aren’t you?” 

“I will show liberalism and I won’t start an investigation!” said Shtub.! 





1 Zvezda, 1964, No. 10, p. 61. 
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Shtub later makes ironic comments on Scviet literature dealing with spies 
and diversionaries. He is shown as living a frugal life-despite his high position—, 
partaking only of millet gruel and pickled onions for supper, for example. An 
account is given of a conversation between Shtub and Soviet commanders during 
the war, in which he said: 

... Dzerzhinsky used to declare: People should come to the Chekists, to the Cheka, 

for justice. He used to say, for example: The peace of the inventor, who 1s so useful 


to the popular masses, is preserved by the Chekists. He would declare: To condemn 
an innocent man is a crime against the Revolution.. .? 


‘The reader learns that as soon as he joined the NK VD in 1938, Shtub released 
a large group of persons accused of political offenses and had the investigator and 
an informer punished, that he persistently opposed any violation of legality and 
that his motto was “The Chekist is not only an executor. The Chekist must 
think.”3 

On another occasion a subordinate, Stepanov, brings Shtub a letter which a 
female relative of his (Stepanov’s) has managed to smuggle out of the concentra- 
tion camp where she has been imprisoned on a charge of treason. Retorts Shtub: 


So you have brought a document to show that you have nothing to do wıth 
all' this? You haven’t even told her husband that she is alive. You have come here 
in order to assure our organs.. .4 


Later, on the basis of this letter, Shtub gives instructions for material to be 
collected to prove that the woman is in fact innocent. 


German’s novel has not yet been completed, but the character of Shtub can 
hardly undergo any substantial revision at this stage. 

In the latter half of 1964, Ivan Golovchenko’s The Chekists appeared. ‘This 
collection of short stories portrays the Chekists as fearless, unimpeachable 
knights valiantly defending the cause of justice and humanity. For example, 
in the story “The First Mistake,” NK VD Colonel Golovin reexamines an already 
closed case of a man accused of two political murders purely because he has 
doubts as to his guilt. Thanks to Golovin’s efforts, the real murderer is found 
and the other man is released. In “The Black Path,” in which the Chekists are 
‘engaged in rounding up a large group of spies and diversionaries sent into the 
USSR soon'after the end of the war, one of the heroes, reflecting on the nature 
of his duty, 


... recalled the golden words of Feliks Dzerzhinsky: He who has become callous 
1s no longer suitable for work ın the Cheka.5 


The Chekists are depicted as kind and sincere men whose “illusions” about 
human nature were dispelled only upon confrontation with their hard-bitten 
captives. x 

2 Thid., p. 64. 

3 Thid., p. 75. 


4 Ibid., No. 11, p. 30. 
5 Ivan Golovchenko, Chekisty (The Chekists), Kiev, 1964, p. 266. 
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Among the characters in Boris Dyakov’s A Tak of Past Experiences are Colonel 
Yevstigneyev, who holds a high position in the body responsible for administering 
Soviet concentration camps and takes one of the prisoners under his wing, and 
NKVD Major Yefremov. After a trip to Moscow, Yefremov calls one of the 
prisoners, Pavel Grigorevich Ulmishek, into his office, where the following 
scene takes place: 


Yefremov lit a cigarette... He nervously twiddled with the button of his tunic 
pocket. He undid the button and took out an envelope folded in two. 


“Read this.” 
Pavel Grigorevich recognized his sister’s handwriting, and glanced at the major 
in surprise. He read hastily, jumping an occasional line. 


“And here’s something else...” Yefremov pulled a bar of chocolate out of 
his pocket. “That’s all they could manage.”® 


It transpires that the major, acting on his own initiative, had traced the 
prisoner’s sister, told her of her brother’s fate and brought back the letter and 
the bar of chocolate. 


In Mercy, extracts from which were published in Nedelya last year and which 
is to appear in Moskva, Lev Sheinin tells how a certain Loginov has his candidature 
for a seat in the Supreme Soviet withdrawn on the eve of the elections on the 
basis of testimonial evidence of an old Party member to the effect that Loginov 
had betrayed members of a clandestine Communist organization in 1919. Although 
a document is discovered in the archives stating that Loginov “rendered inval- 
uable services in the fight against the Bolsheviks by helping to uncover their 
criminal organization,”’ the investigator, Leonid Kargin, is not convinced of 
Loginov’s guilt. He undertakes a lengthy journey to Siberia to see one of the 
persons who signed the incriminating document, and finally establishes that 
Loginov was innocent and that the document was drawn up by the father of 
Loginov’s fiancée in order to save him from execution by “White” General 
Dutov’s men. 


Other stories whitewashing the Soviet secret police are to be found in the 
collection Adventures of 1964.8 One of them is R. Bakhmatov’s “The Discovery,” 
in which a woman worker at a cracking plant is accused of having been respon- 
sible for an explosion at the plant which occurred while she was on duty. Al- 
though it appears that she alone can be the culprit, a supposition reinforced by her 
strange behavior and the weakness of the arguments which she advances in ker 
defense, the investigator, Valery Krymov, remains convinced of her innocence, 
which he succeeds in proving after several months, having engaged the services 
of a chemist friend and set up an entire experimental unit to test samples of oil 
from the boring towers and bore holes. 





© Oktyabr, 1964, No. 7, p. 98. 
7 Nedelya, 1964, No. 48, p. 22. 
8 Priklyucbeniya 1964 (Adventures of 1964), Moscow, 1964. 
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- The heroes of the entertaining story Shot in a Back Street, by Lev Samoilov 
and Vladimir Girin, are the two Moscow criminal policemen Major Goncharov 
and Captain Drozdov, who are engaged in clearing up a double murder. Respect 
for “socialist legality” is their prime virtue. It first appears that the murderer has 
been established beyond all reasonable doubt, since the car used by the 
murderer is traced and the cap belonging to the car’s driver, Savushkin, is dis- 
covered at the scene of the crime. It transpires that Savushkin, who cannot give 
a convincing alibi, had got drunk on the night of the crime and failed to immo- 
bilize his vehicle. Despite the evidence, Major Goncharov is convinced of ' 
Savushkin’s innocence:. 


Savushkin has committed an offense, and for this he will be punished, but he 
is not a/criminal and to keep him ın custody for even an hour would be a violation 
of socialist legality.® 


Only on the basis of Goncharov’s personal conviction are further investi- 
gations made which lead to the arrest of the real' murderer. 

The police officials in all the works we have discussed have much in common; 
they are selfless and democratically-minded, spent their youth in fighting enemies 
of the Soviet regime, are of pure working-class origin and are considerate hus- 
bands and fathers. Of course, such men must have existed in the Soviet 
police, but they were certainly a rarity and. by no means typical of their 
colleagues, as the authors of the above works would have the reader believe. 
The principal blame which must be laid at the door of these writers is that they 
are not only dishonest but are trying to whitewash those responsible for the 
terrible crimes committed against the Soviet people’for so many years. 

A word should be said about the political reasons for the appearance of 
such pro-Chekist literature. It is almost certain that the initiative came not 
from the writers themselves but from the Party, in the majority of cases at 
least. Recent Soviet governmental measures, such as the posthumous award 
of the title of Hero of the Soviet Union to master-spy Richard Sorge and the 
official rehabilitation of Yan Berzin, formerly chief of the Red Army’s Intelli- 
gence Department and a prominent Chekist, are probably also part of this cam- 
paign to rehabilitate the Chekists, a campaign for which A. N. Shelepin, Party 
Central Committee Secretary and now Presidium Member, may well be respon- 
sible. However, the question whether this rehabilitation has become necessary 
in order to restore the authority lost by Soviet punitive organs during the de- 
Stalinization process, to enhance the prestige of Shelepin, the chief of these 
organs and one of the rising stars in the Soviet firmament, or for other reasons, 
falls beyond the scope of this article. 

' A, Gayev 





? L. Samoilov and V. Girin, Vystrel » pereulke (Shot in a Back Street), Moscow, 1964, p. 64. 
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Musical Training in the Soviet Union > 

In the periodical Sovetskaya muzyka as in many other Soviet publications, the 
problem of the training of musicians is being discussed with increasing interest 
and energy. One. article urges the need to “overcome the stagnation,” anotker 
that for “all-round education,” others are entitled “Reform is Essential,” “We 
Must Seek a Way Out,” “Variations on an Unchanging Theme,” and so forth. 
In view of the successes of Soviet musicians in international competitions, 
the note of alarm which is unmistakeable in all these articles may well seem to 
the Western observer unjustified or exaggerated. We shall here attempt, so far as ` 
space permits, to examine some of the more important problems in this field, 
taking as our basis the, criticisms and suggestions of Soviet experts. 


To judge by various contributigns to the Soviet press, the most urgent-prob- 
lems would appear to lie in the shortage of teachers for theoretical subjects such ' 
as musical history, teachers of practical subjects (i.e., the playing of instruments)’ 
and musicologists. With regard to the teaching of musical history, most complaints 
are to the effect that such instruction is dull and antiquated in method and that. 
time is allotted to it which might more profitably be given over to the students’ 
main subject. ‘The practical student of music must, like the sportsman, devote a 
certain amount of time each day to training if he is to reach a tolerable level of 
performance. Observing that the fact that “instruction in musical history in our 
conservatoires has many faults is known to all, including those who attend 
classes, whose who conduct them and also those who are responsible for the 
drawing up of plans and programs,” M. Druskin, the author of one of thé articles 
already mentioned, goes on to refer to “the notorious problem of the shortage 
of instructional time [due to its being] allocated to history classes.’”! In an attempt 
to cure this evil, proposals .are being made to abolish compulsory attendance at 
_ lectures in the history of music. Druskin observes: 


Students are equipped with specialized textbooks . . . which embrace almost all 
_ subjects covered ın lectures. The time is not long past when we could not boast of 
` this. Nowadays, the student thirsting for knowledge can study the history of music 
efficiently without attending lectures.? 


Asa result of the insistence on compulsory attendance, lecturers tend to 
become careless and their lectures antiquated and sometimes difficult to follow: . 


. the question of voluntary ‘attendance at lectures and, in certain cases, also 
seminars, by conservatoire students is acquiring considerable urgency. In the columns 
of the press, many well-known figures in our branch of science have recently been 
urging the voluntary attendance of lectures at places of higher education (in con- 
nection with the increased demands made on students’ knowledge). Incidentally, 
voluntary attendance at lectures would lead to a considerable improvement in their 
quality and to increased responsibility on the lecturer’s part, for when lectures are 
devoid of content and uninteresting the lecture halls will remain empty. 3 


1 Soseiskaya muzyka, 1964, No. 1, p. 35. 
2 Thid. \ 
8 Ibid., 1963, No. 9, p. 67. l ~ 
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Compulsory attendance presumably has its political reasons: its abolition 
would probably mean that most music students would cease to attend lectures on 
Marxism-Leninism.‘ This may be deduced from the observations made by certain 
Soviet composers in the course of a meeting of the secretariats of the Unions of 
_ Composers of the USSR and the RSFSR, held on January 20, 1964, and devoted to 
the problem of the training of young composers. One speaker, Dmitry Kabalev- 
sky, acknowledged that music students were “overburdened” with such classes, 
but immediately proceeded to criticize the way in which they were conducted: 


I should like to mention another important problem, namely, the overburdening 
of conservatoire students with classes ın the socio-political subjects. Undoubtedly, 
such overburdening’ exists. But the main evil here, in my opinion, is to be found 
primarily not in the quantity but in the content of these classes . . . . Teachers of the 
socio-political subjects may help students tc see how a subjectively idealistic phi- 
losophy manifested itself in the theoretical works of Mach or Avenarius, but as a 
rule they are incapable of explaining to students how this same philosophy manifests 
itself in’ the bourgeois compositions and musical science of today.® 


Others, however, bluntly demanded the emancipation of musical life from 
politics. What Kabalevsky hesitated to say openly was put by the composer Aram 
Khachaturyan as follows: 


Let us solve all questions practically, but let our decisions be centered, so to 
speak, on music! Everything that does not belong to music, everything that 1s alien 
to it and has been imposed on it must disappear. ° 


Such words as these are obviously directed against the inundation of musical 
curricula with non-musical subjects: nevertheless, there is as yet no sign of any 
radical revision of the curriculum and, of course, there is not likely to be. 

Another fault of practical instruction at Soviet schools of music is the failure 
to keep abreast of modern developments. In music as in the visual arts, historical 
classes cannot be considered complete without an adequate demonstration of 
examples. Where this fact is ignored, teachers are faced with the dilemma of 
teaching either. (in the subject with which we are dealing here) musical history 
without concrete illustrations or musical analysis without an historical back- 
ground, and either course results in nothing more than the presentation of a 
torso. In Germany, for example, this lesson was learnt many years ago and the 
method adopted of instructing by means of seminars, in which musical history 
is illustrated by numerous examples performed by the students themselves, who 
in this way are brought into closer contact with the historical developments they 
ate supposed to be studying. All this is as familiar to teachers of music in the 
Soviet Union as elsewhere, but the necessary conclusions have not been drawn. 
Such conservatism is reflected in the following protest by the musicologist Karin 
Khachaturyan, uttered at the same meeting: 


4 On the subject of such lectures, see Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 
2nd ed., Vol. XXII, Moscow, 1953, p. 402. 

5 Sovetskaya muzyka, 1964, No. 5. p. 25. 

6 Ibid., p. 24. 
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What I find remarkable, however, is that the very same questions are being 
‚discussed today at this very necessary and fruitful meeting as [were discussed] in 
my student days. As long as I can remember, we have been saying that there are 
too many subjects in the curriculum, young composers are isolated from reality, 
instruction in this or that aspect of musical history is dull and uninteresting, the- 
teaching of harmony and polyphony is out of touch with practical composition 
etc., etc... . How much longer are we going to be satisfied with merely saying that 
the situation is bad? When are changes really going to begin?” 


One branch of musical training in the USSR which is subjected to especially 
severe criticism is the training of musicologists, which in the USSR is provided 
exclusively by conservatoires. In an article entitled “Put an End to this Stagna- 
tion,” S. Skrebkov dealt with this question fairly exhaustively. He remarked: 


Today, universities abroad are training musicologists with an art-history slant 
and the conservatoires those with a pedagogical slant. At Soviet conservatoires, on 
the other hand, musicological training was immediately given a synthetic, complex 
character: the students simultaneously receive a training in art history and peda- 
gogics. Training proceeds on the basis of an integrated program, and, be it noted, 
at the conservatoire, not the university.® 


For unknown reasons, the history and even the existence of musicology as 
a subject (incidentally, a subject which in the West too is relatively new) has been 
largely passed over in silence. Skrebkov observes: 

So far, the history of the development of musicological science has been passed 
over in silence in our courses. Teachers say nothing to students about the road it 
has already covered, neither do they initiate them into the problems of contempo- 
rary musicology.® 


‘The work of the musicologist is, of course, at some point connected with 
that of the writer and journalist insofar as he has to offer the results of his work 
to the public in the form of books or articles. For this purpose, he needs a certain 
training which differs considerably from that of the teacher. In the Soviet Union, 
however, the training of teachers has always occupied the foreground: only 
those who were specially gifted were supposed to devote themselves to writing. 
Although this situation was no doubt originally due to the acute shortage of 
music teachers at all levels during the early stages of the Soviet regime and 
although this shortage is no less acute even today, it has become clear that teacher 
and researcher are two different things, and the demand for a distinction between 
the two is becoming more insistent. Skrebkov writes: 

In my view, the conservatoire cannot and should not train journalists. In our 
country, there is no such profession as that of “musical critic’—we have lecturers, 
editors, teachers, museum and institute workers. It is therefore legitimate to speak, 
not of the profession of journalist, but of developing an interest in journalistic work 
among our young teachers, editors, lecturers and scientific workers.1° 





? Ibid. 

8 Ibid., 1964, No. 2, p. 47. 
® Thid., p. 49. 

10 Ibid., p. 48. 
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As Skrebkov mentions, the study of “musicology” is pursued in the West 
at the university, where the nature of the instruction offered is essentially different 
from that provided by a conservatoire, being almost exclusively theoretical. Most 
of the students have already completed a course of practical training at a conser- 
vatoire before entering the university, while those who have not done so have 
to show evidence of an adequate command of one of the main instruments such 
as piano or organ. In most cases, such students take private lessons while they 
are still at school, and their course of study at the university is often prolonged 
beyond the minimum length of time laid down in order to reach the standard 
required in score reading, harmony, form, etc. In the Soviet Union, special 
seven- and ten-year schools exist for the purpose of providing a general education 
with particular emphasis on music. These “secondary” and “incomplete secondary 
music schools” provide the initial training for future music students, beginning 
from their first school year, the ten-year schools accepting only the specially 
gifted and the seven-year those who are unlikely to reach anything higher than 
amateur standards. Such a system has several advantages for a Soviet society, 
which with few exceptions has neither the room nor the instruments required 
for musical study. In contrast to Western countries, where children have little 
time for a serious study of music since it is treated as a subject of only subsidiary 
importance, these Soviet schools treat music 2s a, or even the, main subject and 
so ate obviously in a much better position to prepare future musicians. The 
disadvantages of the system are that non-musical subjects tend to be neglected—a 
fault which becomes particularly noticeable among pupils destined to become 
not performers but teachers and musicologists—and that specialization at such 
an early age is ill-adapted to the many children who do not finally decide upon a 
vocation until much later. (This applies especially to children who are gifted in 
more than one direction.) Soviet musical secondary schools are primarily designed 
to train instrumental performers for further study at a conservatoire and conse- 
quently tend to neglect the study of foreign languages in particular, which are 
essential for teachers and musicologists.11 


Other shortcomings of musical training in the USSR include the shortage 
of equipment such as scores and phonograph records. This shortage is constantly 
growing, and Soviet industry seems to be incapable of meeting the situation. 
Skrebkov writes: 


... music libraries are inadequate; it is very difficult to obtain records of rare and 
essential works; there are too few concerts; the radio is almost silent in this respect; 
new books on musicology are usually published with a delay of 10—15 years and in 
small editions.1? oy 


Finally, it is noteworthy that the total period of schooling required for a 
musicologist in the Soviet Union amounts to about sixteen years!3-ten years 
at a musical secondary school, four to four-and-a-half years at a conservatoire 





11 Thid, 
12 Thid., p. 49. 
13 Thid., 1963, No. 11, p. 111. 


and two years’ preparation for the musicologist’s diploma. Those desirous of 
teaching at a conservatoire or elsewhere must go through a further course of 
research (aspirantura) lasting three years, of which the last year is spent in writing 
a diploma essay or dissertation.14 Anyone who is under forty years of age, has 
completed a higher course of study and can produce evidence of teaching and 
academic ability is entitled to go through such a course. In contrast, an aspiring 
musicologist in Western Germany, for example, has to go through a total school- 
ing of some twenty-one years-twelve years’ primary and secondary general 
education leading to the Abitur examination, four or five years at a Musıkhoch- 
schule and four or five years at the musicological faculty of a university. As far as 
length of schooling is concerned, therefore, it will be seen that the musicologist 
in the Soviet Union is at a disadvantage. In conclusion, we may quote a remark 
made by L. Khristiansen in an article entitled “Reform is Essential,” which con- 
firms the view that the combined training of music teachers and musicologists 
has proved unsatisfactory for those who would pursue either of these two 
professions. Khristiansen warns against the danger of training jacks-of-all-trades: 


It is a good ‚thing 1f the conservatoire, having precisely established a student’s 
main vocation, succeeds in turning him into an all-round educated man with a 
broad mental horizon... . But we should not forget the danger of turning out super- 
ficial “‘know-alls” who supposedly know how to do a little of everything but in 
fact can do nothing properly.!® 


It would seem, however, that the criticisms and proposals advanced in recent 
years have not been without effect. The journal Sovetskaya muzyka recently pub- 
lished in a prominent position an article headed “The Training of Musicologists 
Must be Raised to a New Level,” which surveyed and approved the most sub- 
stantial criticisms that had been made.1 Since the article was unsigned, it may be 
supposed that it represented the view of the relevant authorities and that steps 
will soon be taken. 

Another problem in Soviet schools of music is that of teaching instrumental 
performance. It should here be borne in mind that such teaching is almost 
exclusively individual and that the greatest number of lessons that a teacher at 
a conservatoire can give in one week is somewhere between fifteen and nineteen. 
Such a teacher can therefore train no more than some nineteen students during 
any one course, while his colleague at the university, receiving a similar salary, 
can read lectures to hundreds of listeners at a time. Since the number of teachers 
in relation to that of their students is quite different at a school of music than at 
most other places of higher education, practical musical instruction is one of 
the most costly forms of higher study. In so large a country as the Soviet Union, 
the need for teachers of instruments, choral conductors, etc., is so great that it 
can scarcely be properly met; in addition, new musical secondary schools are 
being opened every year. Khristiansen writes: 





14 Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya, 2nd ed., Vol IH, Moscow, 1950, pp. 252—53. 
18 Sovetskaya muzyka, 1964, No. 2, p. 46. : 
18 Thid., 1964, No. 10. 
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There is a shortage of teachers of the piano, violin and accordeon, choral con- 
ductors and especially musicologists. In the newly-formed [music] school at Elsta, ` 
in the Kalmyk ASSR, for example; there 1s only one teacher with a musicological 
training. At many other schools..., theoretical and historical subjects are being 
taught by choral conductors, pianists, orchestral players or vocalists. Moreover, 
they are working for as much as 60—70 hours a week. An impossible burden!17 


The situation is further complicated by the fact already mentioned, that the 
training of music teachers in the USSR, being combined with that of musicol- 
ogists, is not entirely practically designed. Only in the rarest cases is the diploma 
essay to which teacher-trainees devote much of their time as students connected 
with their future work. Bobrovsky remarks: 


At present, almost all graduates [1n musicology] strive to accommodate their 
diploma essay to the standards of academic research, but only a few, naturally, 
succeed 1n doing this. And so the young musicologist starts out on his own (mostly 
as a teacher), and his manuscript remains without any relation to his entire future 
activity.18 


Bobrovsky goes on to suggest improvements in the selection of subjects for 
these essays: 


' ) 

In my view, apart from academic research, guides to new works by Soviet 
composers designed for a wide audience, compilations of explanatory notes for the 
layman, the selection and editing of archive materials, the writing of a series of radio 
broadcasts, etc., would be very desirable. We also, of course, need serious work of 
a purely educational character—annotated anthologies, compilations of problems in 
harmony, solfeggio exercises. If any of these vital tasks were made the basis of a 
diploma essay, it would without doubt constitute the first serious step ın the 
musician’s career.1® 


Such proposals are apparently not falling on deaf ears. Gradually these ques- 
tions are beginning to be considered from the economic standpoint. The leading 
article already referred to asks: 


But is it really necessary to have completed seven-year school, [music] school 
and a course of higher study, thus devoting no less than fifteen years (!) to a spe- 
cialized training, frequently even longer, in order to teach the elements of music to 
the art-lover of tomorrow? Is not a secondary school adequate for this purpose 
(provided, of course, that professional training there is well organized)? Is not the 
state today having to pay too much for the training of “mere teachers”’?20 


Thus, the training of music teachers in the USSR is not only ill fitted for its 
purpose but also costly. Moreover, by striving to produce a diploma essay that 
shall satisfy academic requirements, most students graduating from Soviet 
conservatoires hope to obtain employment in one of the large cities. Few of 


17 Ibid., 1964, No. 2, p. 46. 
18 Thid., 1964, No. 1, p. 43. 
19 Thid. $ 
20 Thid., 1964, No. 10, p. 9. 
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them are prepared to go out into the country, where they are doomed to almost 
- complete isolation from cultural life. And so, in the Soviet Union as elsewhere, 
the shortage of teachers is most acute in rural and other remote areas. 


* 


The Soviet secondary and “incomplete secondary” musical schools are worth 
separate consideration for the Western reader. An interesting glimpse is provided 
by a brief contribution to Sovetskaya muzyka by N. Goncharov entitled “Physician, 
Heal Thyself!’ Goncharov begins: 


Is it possible to teach others something that one cannot do oneself?... Alas! 
There are some teachers of music who consider that they are themselves by no means 
obliged to know how to sing or play a musical instrament. I know, for example, a 
teacher of solfeggio: when he begins to sing, indescribably false sounds pour from 
his throat. 


Later, we read: 


The raising of teaching standards... proceeds extremely slowly ..., and one 
‘serious reason for this is the light-hearted attitude taken to the teacher’s abilities as 
a performer. This attitude, moreover, goes back to [the teacher’s] student days. 
When he is about to leave secondary school, the graduate’s future profession is not 
infrequently determined by the school authorities as follows: if he plays an instru- 
ment well, he will become a performer; if not so well, he will be a musicologist, 
and if really badly, let him go and teach in a children’s school of music.?1 


In view of the general economic conditions prevailing among the Soviet 
population, the creation of these schools was undoubtedly the best way of en- 
couraging young people to take up a study of music. In particular, they catered 
for the needs of poorer families, who were not in a position to provide either 
expensive instruments such as a piano or the room necessary for practice. From 
the propagandist point of view, these schools were also of value as a symbol 
of progress. Their practical value, however, is another matter. It would seem 
that their musical standard is often lower than that of a secondary school pupil 
in a Western country who takes music lessons from a private teacher. The 
situation is especially bad in the provinces and, of course, in more remote areas. 
In another brief contribution, by A. Saidov, to the same ‘ournal, we read the 
following on the subject of such instruction in Uzbekistan: 


... special pianoforte classes are often conducted by vocalists, clarinettists, trum- 
peters, choral conductors, etc. If it is borne in mind that music schools quite often 
admit to their vocal, choral conducting and folk-instrumen- departments persons 
with almost no knowledge of keyboard instruments, it may be imagined what these 
teachers are capable of teaching. I once had occasion to witness such “instruction” 
at the piano. In the city of Kagan, a woman teacher G., by specialty a choral con- 
ductor, literally played every note wrong when performing the second movement of 
Beethoven’s Sonatina in G major, while her colleague S. from Urgench could not 


31 Thid., 1964, No. 9, p. 92, 
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correct a pupil of hers when he made a mistake because she herself was no musical 
expert.—And hardly surprising, considering that S. is still a student at the local 
music school, where she has not had a piano teacher for two years.?2 


Such conditions are, perhaps, typical only of the most remote areas, but they 
at least suggest that the general standard of these schools is scarcely higher than 
that in schools abroad where music is a mere subsidiary subject.One feels justified in 
asking whether such specialized establishments are worth while when the standard 
in their main subject is so low. If, as the last quotation implies, instruction at 
seven-year music schools is sometimes given by pupils at ten-year schools, who 
are no more than sixteen years old when they graduate and without any teacher’s 
training and, moreover, as we have seen, often the worst performers, it is not 
surprising that Saidov has the following to say: 


Unfortunately, even where the teaching staff is composed of specialists in all 
categories, ... many young teachers do not know how to set about the business of 
instruction. Evidently, teaching practice is not properly organized at music schools, 
the students are not instructed in teaching methods or taken through the necessary 
repertoite.2? ~ 


As a final touch, mention may be made of the results of Khrushchey’s policy 
of “polytechnization” of education, which was intended to narrow the gap 
between “school and life.” Saidov writes: 


Labor instruction has been introduced into all secondary schools; but work 
with various fitters’ and carpenter’s tools coarsens the fingers, destroys their sense 
of touch on the keyboard or the violin string, and sometimes even causes injury.?4 


* 


The reader may well ask how such conditions are to be reconciled with the 
successes achieved by Soviet musicians in international competitions. The sparse 
information available on the careers of these young Soviet artists is enough to 
show that most of them come from families which were musically active before 
the Revolution and which belonged to the country’s middle class and intelli- 
gentsia. Quite apart from the fact that musical gifts must be inherited, it may 
be taken that in order to reach the highest standard performers on mote 
difficult instruments such as the piano or violin, who require more prolonged 
study than a singer, must be able to enjoy the background of a well-founded 
musical tradition in the family. The fact that internationally-recognized Soviet 
‘ artists seldom come from a proletarian milieu proves that there is a great discrep- 
ancy between their standards and those that are typical for the country as a 
whole. In most cases, they come from families which can provide an instrument, 
scores, a practice room, etc. The Soviet government provides such pupils with 
every possible opportunity to develop their talent, in order to satisfy its need for 


22 Thid., p. 93. 


23 Ibid., pp. 93—94. 
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prestige in international cultural affairs. There can be no doubt that the con- 
servatoires in the large cities of the Soviet Union are well organized and equipped, 
but however important a contribution this may make to their success, the quality 
of their teaching staffs is a factor of even greater importance. In an intellectual 
and cultural sense, the teachers at the world’s great conservatoires are all related 
to one another, like the aristocracy of the last century, and tkis tends to hinder 
the emergence of a truly national school of musical performance. Another possible 
reason lies in the fact that music is not bound up with language, but is itself, to a 
certain extent, an international language. We often read, especially in the Soviet 
press, that the Moscow Conservatoire is the best in the world: such a claim is 
open to doubt, if only because it is difficult to draw comparisons between two 
such highly-developed organisms as the conservatoires of Moscow and, say, 
Paris. If one were to take the results of international competitions as a criterion, 
Moscow would not come off particularly well even if the comparison were 
confined to the Soviet Union, for many Soviet artists of international rank come 
from elsewhere—Oistrakh and Rikhter from Odessa, to name only two. 


The question is no simpler if one takes the criterion of nationality. There 
are many Jews, Germans, Armenians, etc., active as teachers at the Moscow 
Conservatoire, so that here too it is impossible to speak of a national Russian 
school. The same is also true of Western institutions: there are several members 
of the staff of the academy at Stuttgart, for example, who come from Russia: 
Prof. Horbowski (Tbilisi), Profs. Kreuz and Waldmann (Odessa) and Prof. von 
Albrecht (Moscow). It should also not be forgotten that close contact between 
the world’s prominent musicians has led to a cosmopolitanization not only of 
teachers but also of teaching methods. 


What is it, then, that explains the successes of Soviet artists in international 
competitions? One important reason has already been mentioned, namely, the 
support they enjoy from the state. Those destined to take part in such competi- 
tions ate selected months beforehand and officially prepared for their task. In 
the West, a young performer seldom has the opportunity to appear as soloist 
with an orchestra: for financial reasons, preference is given to well-known attists 
capable of guaranteeing a good box office. In the Soviet Union, however, con- 
siderations of prestige take priority over economic factors: even concert tours 
in distant countries, which a young performer in the West can scarcely afford, 
are paid for by the state. Such factors may count for much in the comparative 
destinies of an equal number of artists selected at random from the Communist 
and non-Communist worlds. (Performers of genius, of course, find their way to 
the top in any case.) 

International music competitions are tending to develop into a dual between 
the Soviet Union and the United States, as far as numbers of participants are 
concerned, although a third force is now also emerging, i.e., Japan, which in 
recent years has been represented at almost all such events, and in part with 
good results. At the highest level, the Soviet Union has been very successful, 
since it concentrates all available resources on its best candıdates. Another factor 
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of importance is the size of population, where the advantage of the USSR needs 
no stressing. Finally, it may be remarked that although the Soviet Union, with 
its population of some 220 million, possesses no more than twenty-two con- 
servatoires, of which about. half are of European standard, its international 
position is by no means inconsiderable if each of these institutions produces one 
artist at the highest level per year. Thus, purely quantitative factors also play 
their part. 
Bayram Riza 
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REVIEWS 


' The Periodical Press 
The events of last October in the Kremlin and the subsequent demand for 


‘scientific approach” to virtually all problems of internal affairs in the USSR, 


to which we drew attention in our last survey of the periodical press, have led 


to 


a revision of policy on the Communist education of Soviet youth, which 


is inevitably reflected in Soviet periodicals intended for youth. A series of 
articles has been appearing on the subject of “up-to-dateness in the work of 
the Komsomol.” 


This series was launched by a contribution to Molodoi kommunist from 


M. Vyshinsky, head of a section in the Komsomol Central Committee, which, 
although written in an optimistic tome, nevertheless acknowledges straight 
' away that the work of the Komsomol is going through a crisis. The article 
begins thus: 


The twentieth century is all around us. We often say this, meaning that we 
are living in the age of electronics, cybernetics, space flights and, most important 
of all, in an age in which the human personality is blossoming forth as it has never 
done before. We also often use the phrase, “the modern level”—the modern level 
of technology or of science. 

` And what about the present level of Komsomol work? How is it to be char- 
acterized? 

In my view, this question may be answered only by taking the characteristic 
features of our contemporaries as a starting point. You can’t satisfy the young 
man of today with primitivism or with thé orthodox repetition of well-known 
truths, in Komsomol work as elsewhere. The young man of today seeks 
inquiringly for what is new . . . (Molodoi komunist, 1964, No. 11, page 25). 


In Vyshinsky’s view, the principal failing of Komsomol work lies in the 


failure of most of its committees to study (he says, to undertake a “profound 
analysis” of) various aspects of the life of young people: instead of employing 
the weapon of analysis, they have been working in the dark: 
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Let us take as an example the Komsomol committee of the Barnaul melange 
combine. The members of this committee consider that they work “lke anyone 
else.” They were genuinely surprised when they were told that working without 
the use of analysis virtually means working to no purpose at all. 


Let us take a look at the composition of this Komsomol organization. Altc- 
gether, it comprises 611 persons. One-hundred-and-fifty-eight of them are youths 
under eighteen, who have a shorter working day (4-6 hours); 104 membets are 
married, one half of them being young mothers; 141 are, so to speak, “senior” Kom- 
somol members aged between 26 and 28 years; 268 live in hostels, 43 in private 
apartments, and 38 travel to work from the suburbs. Let the Komsomol committee 
try and organize even a visit to the movies or the theater without taking these 
circumstances into account! It doesn’t work (page 26). 


Vyshinsky goes on with some irritation: 

A characteristic instance. How often do we still find ourselves confronted 
with an inability to make a serious analysis of the simplest things! There are Kom- 
somol officials (and none too few of them) who are not even inclined to take an 
analytical approach and study the interests and moods of young people. They 
organize the whole of their activities and the work of their committees, not on 
the basis of the concrete needs of Komsomol members and [other] young people, 
but in accordance with general directives from above. Naturally, such methods do 
not require much thought, but they also produce little of value (éb:d.). 


Winding up his first point, Vyshinsky repeats once more: 

Our work today is impossible without a serious scientific analysis of the given 
situation (ibid.). 
And, as though anticipating the remark that the new trend in Komsomol 


work is merely another tribute to the current slogan of the Party Central Com- 
mittee, he adds: . 


We must not, however, allow this serious work to be transformed into one 
more transient “fashion.” There have already appeared enthusiastic supporters 
of “blanket” questionnaires . . . etc., for whom the most important thing 1s to 
obtain impressive statistics ın order to make a brilliant display of them from the 
public rostrum. Such display has nothing at all to do with scientific analysis (sbd.). 


It later becomes clear from Vyshinsky’s article that the analytical method 
is needed in order to ensure that Komsomol work is based on a varied approach 
to the different categories of young people: 


When speaking of the general features common to all our youth, we should 
on no account forget the existence of individual features in each young person 
taken separately—features determined by age, education, profession, family status 
and simply personal propensities. Much has been said and today 1s being said about 
the need for a differentiated approach to various groups of young people; and 
this is not fortuitous, for without such an approach it 1s impossible to work 
seriously with the youth of today (pages 26—27). 


This passage, which does not represent Vyshinsky’s point of view alone, 
being reflected in other articles, is well worth special consideration, bearing 
evidence as it does of the beginning of an essentially new stage in the life and 
work of the Komsomol. Hitherto, it was within the framework of the Komsomol 
that the social experiment of leveling youth out into an impersonal Communist 
collective was carried out. At one time, it was considered that the task of the 
Komsomol was to put youth through the proletarian mill, to serve as the younger 
generation’s “proletarian melting pot.” Later, this forrnula was replaced by 
a milder-sounding one—“to educate youth in the spirit of collectivism, in the 
collective and via the collective,” but the essence was the same: all young men 
and women were to be encouraged to think, not as individuals, but as one vast 
amorphous group. It is, indeed, characteristic of young persons brought up 
in a Communist society that they constantly say “we think that . . .” and never 
“I think that...” ` 
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The explicit recognition of human individuality contained in the passage 
quoted above and the acknowledgment that this individuality should help to 
mold the Komsomol’s working methods are in fact a partial surrender of Com- 
munism to the nature of man. It is important to note that this partial capitulation, 
coming as it does now, implies that the traditional principles of Communist 
education are proving ineffective with regard to the youth of today, i.e., that 
today’s younger generation in the USSR is showing a greater degree of indi- 
viduality than that of the thirties or the forties. The’ Komsomol press furnishes 
some indirect indications of the approximate age at which this individualism 
among Soviet youth begins to come into conflict with the craditional principles 
of Communist education. The following admission was to be found in the columns 
of the journal Komsomolskaya zhizn: 


We have accumulated sufficient experience and are successfully conducting 
educational work with juvenile workers, adolescents and young recruits. But, to 
be frank, we still know very little about the forms and methods of work with married 
Komsomol members, we are have too little experience in recruiting those who 
are 26—28 years of age for active participation in the life of Komsomol organi- 
zations (Komsomolskaya zhizn, 1964, No. 23, page 4). 


This implies that the Komsomol’s influence on a young man begins to wane 
as soon as he reaches the age of eighteen or nineteen. - 


To return to Vyshinsky. The article asserts that Komsomol organizations 
should take as their starting point 


... Dot “measures” [viz., state- or Party-inspired campaigns designed to recruit 
every individual for “work for the community”], but the demands of the time, 
man, his needs and interests (Molodoi kommunist, 1964, No. 11, page 26). 


Later one, the same idea is expressed as follows: 


This principle, namely, that youth should be given what it wants, what it 
needs, what it finds interesting, is to some degree decisive in determining the 
work of a Komsomol committee with the mass of youth (page 27). 


Thus, the Komsomol is beginning to abandon the former ptinciple that 
the Communist education of youth should consist mainly in its active par- 
ticipation in the construction of Communism. Formerly, the young man was 
required to devote his entire energies to the construction of Communism via 
the Komsomol; now, because individualism is gaining ground and youth is 
tending to slip the Komsomol’s grasp, the Komsomol, or rather the Party 
leaders, are prepared to make considerable concessions in order not to let it 
slip from their grasp completely. 


According to Vyshinsky, youth work today should be concentrated in 
youth clubs devoted to various interests: 


In recent years, associations based on interests have slowly but surely been 
gaining ground. Again in Leningrad, there are schools of well-known innovators, 
associations of creative youth, book clubs and many similar institutions. The 
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Baltiisky Raion Komsomol Committee of Kaliningrad has a Young Sailor’s Club; 
in the Stavropol Krai, there ‘are labor camps for pupils in senior classes; in the 
Orenburg Oblast, schools for young cosmonauts. 


In Kuibyshev, there is an association for propagators of musical culture; in 
Tomsk, a scientific expedition for studying problems connected with the Tungus 
“meteorite, . . . etc. (page-27). 


This list of institutions which are already in existence and which are sup- 
posed to be making progress in their work with youth Vyshinsky concludes 
with the following generalization: 


In our view, clubs and other youth associations based on special interests are 
in fact one of those forms of work which make it possible to take account of and 
to satisfy the needs of the various groups and categories of youth. Nowadays, the 
raion committee is simply unthinkable without such associations (page 28). 


For the purpose of enhancing the prestige of the Komsomol, its leaders 
attach great importance to defending the legal and economic interests of young 
people. Komsomolskaya zhizn writes: 


The Komsomol has very considerable rights, pari in order to make proper use 
of these rights one has to know them properly. Wherever Komsomol committees 
make skillful use of them in deciding questions of vital importance, the Komsomol 
enjoys a high prestige. Of such questions we have more than enough: how one 
should improve one’s qualifications and [professional] status, how one’s leisure is 
best organized, how to get one’s child into a créche or improve one’s living 
conditions. 

In all these cases, the Komsomol committee must be the first to champion youth’s 
interests, both legal and economic (Komsomolskaya zhizn, 1964, No. 23, page 2). 


The authors are here aware that they are coming into conflict with one of 
the most widely publicized claims of the Communists, namely, that all social 
problems in the USSR have been resolved. ‘They ‘therefore hasten to add: 


Some will object that in this country there is no one against whom youth is to 
be defended. Objectively, they are right; but not infrequently Komsomol com- 
mittees find themselves confronted with incorrect behavior on the part of a foreman 
ot individual administrators with regard to the young worker. In such situations, 
the Komsomol organization must make extensive use of its rights and not let a 
single case of infringing the interests of youth zo unpunished (sbid.). 


_ The authors proceed: 


Impotence and indifference to appeals are one cause of the failure of certain 
Komsomol committees. What respect can the Komsomol bureau of Workshop 
No. 9 of the Kherson shipbuilding yard, for example, enjoy? For three years, Kom- 
somo] member Selyuk has been working in this shop as a first-grade fitter [1.e., a 
fitter of the lowest grade]. His work is that of a second- or third-grade fitter, but he 
has not been promoted. The young fitter appesled to the foreman and to the shop 
supervisors, but always in vain. He then went to the Komsomol bureau, and the 
[Komsomol] workshop leaders also let him down, for they lacked the courage to 
open the door of the factory manager’s office (sbid.). 
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The new approach to the Komsomol’s work naturally raises the question 


whether responsible officials in the organization should not be replaced. Vyshinsky 
observes on this question: 


However sad it may sound, not infrequently those who are grouped around the 
raion committees are not renowned for any particular knowledge, skill or talen- 
but rather know how to talk eloquently or to carry through a “measure” by hook oz 
by crook. At seminars and schools for the Komsomol aktiv, pupils are taught how 
to hold meetings, organize voluntary collective work on Sundays, keep a register, 
but learn abominably little about how to get a job done. The result is that we have 
organizers but few really clever people capable of conducting a film group, organ- 
izing a boxing club, producing an amateur play and so on. But it is precisely young 
people of this kind who attract youth (Molodoi kommunist, 1964, No. 11, page 28). 


He goes on: 


It 1s evidently necessary to adopt a somewhat different approach to the choice 
of Komsomol committee members in order to ensure that their activities are not 
confined to attending meetings but, based on native ability to do something, amount 
to active work among youth (ibid.). 


We may here compare a passage in an article which appeared in the next 


issue of the same journal: 


Komsomol members are penetrating into boundless cuter space and into the 
mysteries of the microcosm, and if he is to enjoy any respect at all among such 
people, the Komsomol leader must be anything but a dile-tante. The very level of 
Komsomol work is infinitely distant from a mere unruffled' skating on the surface. 
A profound and knowledgeable Komsomol leader has no need to experience panic 
fear of sharp discussions and quarrels, to put on important airs and try to assume 
a serious expression whenever the conversation turns on specialized topics, to 
conceal his mental shortcomings with facile arrogance and a selection of phrases 
designed to fit any situation’ (Molodoi kommunist, 1964, No. 12, pages 6—7). 


Here at last we have an admission of the fact that bureaucracy and lack of 


imagination are not the qualities to draw youth to the Komsomol. But to return 
once more to Vyshinsky: 
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Our raion committees have shown a remarkable gift for “self-preservation.” 
The last few years have seen considerable changes in architecture, aesthetics—both in 
industry and in the home-and in fashion. The desire for what is beautiful and up- 
to-date is to be seen everywhere; but the majority of raion committees, with their 
depressing walls and other office features, have made no progress beyond prewar 
standards (Molodoi kommunist, 1964, No. 11, page 29). 


Vyshinsky quotes the following example: 


Let us take the Komsomol committee at the largest machinebuilding plant in 
Leningrad, “Elektrosila.” Newspapers are thrown down in the corners of the room, 


‘there are a few wobbly chairs, the plaster is falling down, and on the wall hangs a 


slipshod timetable of Komsomol meetings. If it were not for the notice saying 
“Komsomol Committee,” you would never find it among all the rooms looking 
exactly alike in the factory administration. Depressing walls, a er place 
altogether . . . (ibid.). 


i 


As a model, he cites the Komsomol committees in the Kurgan Oblast: 


Until quite recently, they were no different from the rest. Then it was decided 
at a plenary session of the oblast committee to transform the Komsomol committees 
into an accumulator of young energy and mettle, into a “brain center” of Komsomol 
work. The Kurgan people have already accomplished a great deal, in every way, 
including the modernization of committee buildings. Now, even the “walls help” 
them to work intensively and in businesslike fashion. A display on the history of 
the Komsomol, exhibitions of photographs on the achievements of the Komsomol 
during the sixties, activist’s corners—all tell of the human beauty of people [se], of 
forms of work, of the doings of Komsomol organizations. Incidentally, the colors 
on the walls and the furniture have also changed (sbid.). 


This by no means exhausts the lists of things which are calculated to help 


solve the problem of bringing Komsomol work into line with the times, As a 
particularly curious example, attention may be drawn to the creation of sovety 
vnimaniya, literally “councils of attention,” which, attached to raion Komsomol 
committees, are supposed to demonstrate the concern of the collective for the 
problems of the individual. The work of one of these bodies is described as 


follows in Komsomolskaya zhizn: 


Every first and third Wednesday in the month, there is a shortage of chairs ın 
the offices of the Komsomol raion committee. At about five o’clock in the even- 
ing... a meeting takes place of the sovet vaimaniya, which was set up here ın the 
September of last year [1963]. The members of the council are varied: Taısiya 
Aleksandroyna Shokol is a teacher, Nikolai Markushev 1s a worker, Yelizaveta 
Dmitriyevna Yanchenko is an educator at a hostel, Inessa Sidelnikova ıs a doctor. 
All these different people have one concern in common-to help youth (Komsomol- 
skaya xbizn, 1964, No. 22, page 25). 


As transpires from the rest of the report, the work of the “council” virtually 


amounts to intervening in the private affairs of young married couples. We 
are told: 


One member of the council is always on duty in the raion registry office. The 
newly-married couples are warmly congratulated, are presented with flowers and 
receive cards bearing messages of felicitation ... 


Letters from relatives, acquaintances and colleagues are delivered to their 
address.... Members of the council suggested publishing some of these letters in 
the big newspapers. This gives them pleasure, and at the same time, seeing that 
their union is welcomed so seriously and sincerely by the most varied people, the 
couple become aware of a great responsibility and begin to treat one another with 
great respect (sbid.). 


The evidence suggests that the present generation of Soviet youth is reacting 


more strongly than its predecessors to the boredom of Soviet life, to the lack of 
organization and the red tape. This boredom is becoming something of a 
problem, as may be divined from another article in Komsomolskaya zhizn, addressed 
to Komsomol leaders: 
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We are unanimous in condemning the table covered with a red cloth, the carafe 
and the little bell [i.e., the inevitable attributes of official meetings]. This condem- 
nation has itself already become a commonplace. All right, let us assume that we 
have abandoned these attributes. The carafe has been hidden away in the cupboard, 
the red cloth has been replaced by a green one. But the boredom remains, this time 
in green. Does the cause, therefore, lie in this wretched carafe and the tablecloth? 


In some places, the experiment has been made of holding meetings without a 
presidium, without a report being delivered, even without voting on a resolution. 
But is such an experiment not [purely] formal in character? Is this the way to find 
an escape from red tape (Komsomolskaya zbizn, 1965, No. 1—2, page 31)? 


The journal published an article containing suggestions for avoiding boredom. 
(The title itself sounds a little desperate: “Be a Friend and Smile!”). The following 
passage conveys the impression that boredom has become something of a social 
phenomenon: ' z 


In the course of ten years, a whole new town [around a cotton combine in the 
vicinity of Kherson] has been built. . .. But three hundred women weavers are not 
fulfilling ther production norms, again Komsomol membership fees [are not being 
paid]... But the most important thing is, and everyone is talking about this virtu- 
ally ın chorus, that life is dull there. True, there 1s cause for complaint. A palace of 
culture has been under construction for eight years now, but this is almost certainly 
not the only cause of the trouble. Where is the thread which should have been 
seized upon in time and not allowed to break (page 48)? 


In order to find this “thread” that will.save youth from boredom, the intro- 
duction of new customs and rituals is being widely publicized. hese customs 
are evidently felt to exercise some magic force, to be capable of supplying that 
romantic element which is so sorely missed in Soviet life. According to the Soviet 
press, it is the young people themselves who want such customs to be created, 
while the task of Komsomol leaders is merely to help make them more meaningful 
and picturesque, and avoid errors of taste. This is doubtless true to some extent, 
but the ideological slant of those customs which are currently being publicized 
in the Komsomol press strongly suggests who is responsible for them. According 
to Komsomolskaya zhizn, 


Young people want to celebrate their admission to and departure from the 
Komsomol, their initiation into the working class, the issue of their passport—in a 
word, to have their own picturesque rituals and customs (Komsomolskaya zhizn, 1964, 
No, 22, page 26). i 


Here is an example, however, of one such “custom”: 


Young workers at the Putilov Works [in Leningrad] are being initiated into the 
working class. In silence, they stand before the memorial to those who worked at 
the plant in the days of serfdom, and gaze in wonder at the lathe once served by the 
turner Mikhail Ivanovich Kalinin... 

Until quite recently, the beginning of a young worker’s career was marked 
merely by a routine entry in the files (Komsomolskaya zhizn, 1964, No. 24, page 6). 
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‘Further suggestions for new “labor traditions”: 


When a novice arrives at the factory, his pass should be handed to him with due 
solemnity. When he overfulfills his norm for the first tme, he should be rewarded 
with a special photograph of him at his place of work. When he receives his first 
hard-earned rubles, he should be given a hint on how to spend them properly and 
the lad’s parents congratulated on the event (ibid. ). 


While these suggestions have something to be said for them, others would 


seem more debatable: 


We need rituals which touch the heartstrings of workers producing defective 
goods, slackers, braggarts and shirkers. 

Ata works in Novosibirsk, I had occasion to visit an exhibition with the unusual 
title of “Let Us Attack Rubbish!” The display shelves were filled with examples of 
tastelessness, defective work and banalıty.... In front of the visitors, the “authors” 
of these products were obliged to offer an explanation (ibid.). 


One suggestion seems to have been borrowed from the Finns (or the Cana- 
dians), i.e., the tournaments of woodcutters, but distorted by the typically Soviet 
desire to adapt everything to the Communist style of doing things: 


The time has come to think of holding labor tournaments according to pro- 
fession. Let us have not only masters of the leather ball, the hockey stick and the 
tennis racket but masters of excellent work on every type of machine tool, masters 
of production of excellent quality (ibid.). 

Even more absurd are the proposals for ceremonies associated with the birth 
of a child: 


The people of Leningrad were the first to turn the registration of a newborn 
child into the initiation of a new man as a citizen of the Soviet Union. 

The people of Krasnodar have adopted the picturesque ceremony of issuing a 
document in the form of a letter containing commandments for the future citizen. 
On this occasion, the parents are presented with a red necktie and a Komsomol 
badge as a symbol of their duty to initiate the child into Lenin’s Komsomol (page 7). 


Among all these proposals and experiments, there is perhaps only one that 
is entirely justifiable, and that, so far from being a novelty, is a tradition once 
scorned by Communist propaganda. We read: 


The popular customs created should stress the beauty and purity of mutual 
feelings. We were too hasty in abandoning betrothal—that peculiar trial period for 
those who are ın love and have decided to found a young family. 

And godparents? From time immemorial, they were [the child’s] ‘first teachers. 
Is the role of these honorary parents any less today? (Page 7.) 


The reason for this potential return to genuinely folk institutions lies not, 
however, in a desire to make young people’s lives more beautiful or interesting 
but in the fact that many marriages in the USSR today are proving ill-founded. 
Perhaps this is why the proposal to revive the custom of betrothal, as put in an 
article in Molodoi kommunist on “Why People Get Divorced,” sounds like an 
imperative demand: í 
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... bearing in mind old customs and experience abroad, to introduce official be- 
trothal, with a solemn announcement of the engagement and with engagement rings. 
... Not for a day or two, but for half a year or a whole year, according to circum- 
stances. This will provide time to think, to test oneself and to prepare oneself prop- 


. erly for married life (Molodoi kommunist, 1965, No. 1, page 86). 


It is apparent that the authors of many of these proposals are themselves not 


convinced that they will take root. The editors of Komsomolskaya zbizn recently 
asked Anatoly V. Efros, producer at the Lenin Komsomol Theater, for his 
opinion on the subject, and Efros’s reply deserves some consideration. Having 
expatiated on the origin of traditions and remarked that they were sometimes 
exploited by the Church “in its own interests,” he goes on: 


It ıs, of course, very tempting to set up rituals and traditions of our own in 
opposition to these old ceremonies and customs. This means that we must consider 
dramatizing or staging [/eafralizovat] certain acts in our life and carrying these 
dramatizations into effect (Komsomolskaya zhizn, 1964, No. 22, page 27). 


He immediately goes on to issue the warning, however: 


But in the theater it often happens this way. Everything goes off brilliantly from 
the professional point of view. The actors’ performance is unimpeachable. The pro- 
duction is thought out down to the last detail. The scenery has been produced by 
the best artists. The prompter sits in his box with nothing to do. But when the cur- 
tain drops on the last act, the audience yawns as it leaves the theater. This means 
that although the form was excellent the content of the piece had not been touched. 

Is it not possible that the staging of new rituals conceals a similar danger? Will 
not the audience here too be indifferent? (Jbid.) 


Without answering this question directly, Efros does in fact imply that he 


regards the enthusiasm for new ceremonies with some doubt. He points out: 


...even when inspiration is at the highest level, it is impossible, seated at one’s 
desk, to invent a rite at one session. Such rites are created by the people, by a living 
need (ibid.). 


He warns of another danger: 


These new rituals and customs have another enemy too. This is bureaucracy. 
A store for young married couples has been opened in Moscow, but ıt can only be 


- Visited ‘by those-in- possession of a eaupon bearing the solemn assurance.of a solid 


institution that the holder is indeed no bigamıst.... One must admit that it is em- 
barrassing to have to produce a ticket when taking one’s bride to this store... . And 
what about the filling in of questionnaires by both bride and bridegroom at the 
registry office betore the marriage is recorded? It is difficult to imagine that the two 
learn anything new about one another after completing this act of red tape.... 
Intimate confessions need no seal to confirm them....In any case, the mixture of 
poetry and bureaucracy has a monstrous air about it (page 28). 


In conclusion, Efros advises those concerned not to forget “content” in their 


enthusiasm for “form.” He points out: 
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If an enterprise is abominably inefficient, its labor discipline is weak and the 
culture of production [i.e., degree of efficiency, up-to-dateness, etc.] at a level which 
is entirely beneath discussion, the solemn rite of admission to this enterprise will 
look like a caricature, to say the least (ibid.). 


Confirmation of Efros’s warnings may be round in such passages as the follow- 
ing, which show that “Soviet reality” is not always calculated to prepare young 
people for an enthusiastic reception of these new rites: 


... the adolescent finds himself confronted at his place of work by things that one 
will not find in any textbook but which, unfortunately, exist in life, namely, rudeness 
on the foreman’s part, unprofitable work, avertime, and the evasion of all rules. 

“ The most superficial research by Komsomol members has brought not a few cases 
of the infringement of young workers’ rights to light. Minors work seven hours a 
day, often at night. At a woodworking combine, many youths work for a long time 
on subsidiary operations.... Is it not this that prompts young people to leave the 
enterprise? ... 


Some time ago, two evenings were held at which the workers were issued with 


passports and initiated into the working class, but now even the memory of these 
festive occasions has faded (Komsomolskaya zkizn, 1965, No. 1—2, page 35). 


Reviewing the Soviet youth press as a whole for the last three months, one 
may say that it provides ample illustration of the policy being pursued by the 
new Party leaders. In particular, it shows how the new leaders are prepared to 
sacrifice a number of orthodox Communist principles in ‘order to win the favor 
of the population. 

Petr Kruzhin 


Introducing Communism to the High-School Pupil 


A Study of the USSR and Communism: An Historical Approach 
By ALFRED, J. RIEBER and RoBERT C. NELSON 
Published by Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago, USA, 1962, 272 pp. 


The USSR and Communism: Source Readings and Interpretations 
Edited by ALFRED J. RIEBER and ROBERT C. NELSON 
Published by Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago, USA, 1964, 320 pp. 


While there is in the West an unending flood of textbooks on the Soviet 
Union and Communism intended for college and university students, there is very 
little of the kind available to meet the important and growing needs of the young 
people enrolled in secondary schools, whose requirements are quite different. 
These young people need textbooks that are no less accurate and reliable than 
those prepared for their older fellow learners, but textbooks that are more clearly 
organized, more attractively printed, and more completely fitted out with such 
aids as maps, illustrations, discussion questions, selected bibliographies and 
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indexes. Perhaps the scarcity of such textbooks is due to the fact that textbooks 
are generally written by scholars, and scholars as a rule have no conception of 
secondary school needs and no ability to meet them. ` 


A Study of the USSR and Communism : An Historical Approach is specifically 
prepared for secondary school use and is admirably. suited for the purpose. While 
the chief author, Professor Rieber, is a university teacher specializing in Russian 
history, he has had the assistance of an experienced journalist, Mr. Nelson, in 
making the text readable, and that of a group of practicing high-school teachers 
in making it useful. As the subtitle indicates, the book adopts an historical 
approach, which is much the best for understanding both the USSR and its ideol- 
ogy, Communism. The first chapter places the subject in its geographical setting, 
the next traces the history of Russia to 1917, and a third summarizes the develop- 
ment of Communist ideology since the Russian Revolution. There follow three 
topical chapters, and the book closes with a chapter on “The USSR and Inter- 
national Relations” and one on “The World’s Response to Communism.” 

The book is eminently suited not only for the secondary school students for 
whom it is chiefly intended, but for the generally uninformed but curious reader. 
The type is large and well-spaced, the simple maps give only barest essentials, the 
illustrations are numerous, well chosen and clearly reproduced, unusual terms 
are identified but not defined, and each chapter is followed by a list of factual 
questions, questions for discussion and a bibliography. There is a comprehensive 
general index. If the book appears to be aimed at an academic level somewhat 
below that of the senior classes in a European gymnasium, it must be borne in 
mind that the American high school closes at a level about two years lower than 
the gymnasium. 

The textbook may be used apart from the companion book of “readings and 
interpretations.” This latter is a useful collection of primary and secondary materi- 
als, consisting of 83 documents of importance in the history of the Soviet Union 
and articles descriptive of scenes and events in its life. The chapters are arranged 
to match those of the textbook. It includes a brief chronology and excerpts from 
the Communist Manifesto. 

Taken together, the two books fill a much-neglected gap in materials for 
secondary school students and might well be used for courses in educational 
institutions at a higher level. 

O. J. F. 
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Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 


DERGI, No. 38, 1964, 80 pp. (In Turkish.) 


This issue contains the following articles: 
“The Soviet Communist Party After Stalin,” 
by Herman F. Achminow; “The Class Struggle 
in Soviet Society,” by Prof. Giovannı Bensi; 
“The Fall of Khrushchev and the Technique of 
the ‘Palace Revolution’,” by P. Kruzhin; “The 
Possible Effects of Khrushchev’s Fall in the 
Soviet Union,” by Prof. Abdurrahman Kunta; 
“Some Notes on Soviet Turkestan,” by Prof. 
V. Dubrovsky; and “The Problem of Educating 
the ‘New Man’,” by Y. A. Pismenny. There is 
further a report on the Institute’s symposium 
on “The Impact of the Modern Military Rev- 
olution on Strategy and Foreign Policy,” held 
on October 20—22, 1964. The issue closes with 
a review of Herman Achminow’s book, Die 
Totengraber des Kommunismus, and a Chronicle 
of Events. 

* 


PROBLEMES SOVIETIQUES, No. 8, 
1964, 80 pp. (In French.) 


In “The Present State of the Trade Unions 
in the USSR,” F. Hajenko takes as his point 
of departure the Thirteenth Trade Union Con- 
gress (October 28—November 2, 1963). He 
points out: that, despite assertions to the contrary 
by V. V. Grishin, chairman of the trade union 
organization, Soviet trade unions remain in- 
struments of the Party whose function is to 
further Party policy rather than to promote the 
workers’ welfare. Through the Party’s influence, 
even the World Federation of Trade Unions 
1s an instrument of Soviet foreign policy, de- 
spite the fact that not all trade unions represented 
in this international organization agree with 
this policy and a split in the Federation may 
be expected. 

T. Davletshin’s “The Legal Status of Soviet 
Turkestan” takes an historical approach to its 
subject, distinguishing four periods since the 
establishment of the Soviet regime: the period 
of Sovietization of Turkestan by force of arms, 
1918—24; the period of fictitous autonomy 
under vigilant central control, 1924-53; the 
period of relaxed central control and enhanced 
powers for the Union republics, 1954—62; 
and the period of renewed centralization, be- 
ginning in 1963. During all four periods, the 
autochtonous population has tended to be 
overrun by Slavic elements. 


S. Kabysh’s “‘The Distribution of Kolkhoz 
Income” was published in the Bulletin (1965, 
No. 1} as part of an article on “The Problem of 
Remunerating the Kolkhoz Worker.” 


Roman Zybenko’s article “The Soviet Union 
as an Importer of Agricultural Produce from the 
Underdeveloped Countries,” based on numerous 
statistics, clearly shows to what extent the USSR’s 
foreign trade depends on the political situation. 
Since the underdeveloped countries yield 
agricultural produce more cheaply, the USSR 
is prompted to buy their produce rather than 
to invest in its own agricultural system and to 
transfer the capital saved to other branches of 
ıts eccnomy, whose products can then be sold 
abroad or exchanged for others ın short supply. 


Though he 18 a definite supporter of Marxism, 
Sartre is a problem child for Soviet ideologists 
and philosophers, who often take objection to 
his philosophical writings, uf not so much to 
his plays. This was the case with his Critigte 
de la rasson dialectigue, which provoked a sharp 
response from Voprosy filosofii and Kommumnist. 
In “Kommunist versus Sartre,” Constantine Olgın 
examınes the critical method employed by a 
leadıng Soviet ideologist, B. Bykhovsky, who, 
he says, ın his anxiety to discredit Sartre, commits 
the errors of arbitrarily cutting his quotations, 
ignoring important points in Sartre’s critical analy- 
sis of early and modern Marxism, and omitting 
to mertion that this analysis makes up no more 
than a quarter of his book. Olgin raises the 
questicn whether Soviet philosophers, having 
erected a wall around Sartre’s work, do not 
intend to make use of Sartre’s dialectics in a 
reconstructed form of Historical Materialism 
or in a Scientific Communism destined to replace 
Historical Materialism. 

“The Historical Traditions and Present 
Situation in Azerbaidzhani Literature,” by 
S. Tekiner, deals with a subject, Azerbaidzhani 
belles lettres and poetry, that 1s little known to 
the Euzopean reading public at large. He employs 
ample material to show how Azerbaidzhani 
writers have succeeded in maintaining the 
cultural trends derived from their country’s 
traditions despite Soviet persecution. He points 
out that future literary developments will depend 
on the outcome of the struggle between the 
creative intelligentsia of Azerbaidzhan and the 
Party leaders. 

The issue closes with a review, by E. Modestov, 
of a collection of articles (in Russian) on Paster- 
nak’s work, published by the Institute, and 
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another, by R. Z., of a Soviet Russian-language 
publication, A. Smirnov’s book on the economic 
content of the turnover tax. 


* 


STUDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION 
(New Series), Vol. IV, No. 1, 1964, 120 pp. 
(In English.) 

In “The Leninist Principle of Peaceful 
Coexistence,” Herman Achminow traces the 
development of this doctrine and the manner in 
which ıt has been applied to Soviet policy from 
the earliest years of the regime to the present. 
The author shows that Lenin intended peaceful 
coexistence to serve as an expedient tactical 
device with which to advance ultimate Com- 
munist aims, 

In “Soviet-Italan Relations: 1943—1963,” 
John Ducoli provides a detailed account of 
the various stages which have marked this 
period, beginning with the Soviet effort to 
frustrate the emergence of a stable postwar 
Italian government, Cominform incitement of 
Italian Communist Party bids to seize power, 
and the gradual improvement ın relations 
during the Khrushchev period, which at the same 
time brought tension between the Soviet and 
Italian Communists. 

A study by Ivan Bakalo entitled “Soviet 
Boarding Schools and Extended Day Schools” 
assembles statistics on the development of 
this new feature of the Soviet educational 
system since its introduction in 1956, examines 
the growth ın the number of pupils in rural 
and urban areas, and discusses the difficulties 
which are being encountered owing to shortage 
of staff, inadequate school premises and careless 
selection of pupils. 

The four articles contained in Part Two 
of this issue are based on papers read at the 
Institute’s Sixteenth Annual Conference (Munich, 
July 1964) on “Current Problems of Soviet 
Internal Policy.” 


In “The ‘New Man’,” Yury Pismenny 
describes the Soviet concept of the new type 
of human being which Soviet society is required 
to produce as it moves into Communism. The 
author shows, on the basis of numerous Soviet 
sources, that the principal feature of. the new 
man is to be his “boundless zest for work,” 
and his ability to switch from one job to another, 
through which the Party hopes to secure ever- 
increasing labor productivity. \ 

In “The Concept of a ‘State of all the People’, 
Tamurbek Davletshin discusses the Soviet claim 
to have replaced the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat by a classless state in which the people 
forms a single homogeneous entity. The author, 
himself a jurist, deals in detail with the ensuing 
revision of Marxist-Leninist theories on juris- 
prudence, with particular reference to the 
related controversial doctrine that the state 
should begin to wither away as the Soviet 
Communist society develops. 

In “Denationalization of the Soviet Ethnic 
Minorities,” Abdurakhman Avtorkhanov offers 
a detailed statistical study of the Soviet objective 
of creating a hybrid nation in which all the 
national groups will eventually merge into a 
single entity with a common culture. 

In “Production and Distribution Problems 
on the Road to Communism,” Hans Raupach 
attempts to assess whether the economic growth 
targets that the Soviet government has set 
itself for 1980 are realistic. 

In addition, there are reviews of the 1963 
issues of two journals, Voprosy ekonomiki and 


, Plancsoye kbozyarsivo (by S. E. Kirsanov), and of 


two Russian-language books, A. A. Aruzamyan’s 
The Urban Middle Classes n Modern Capitalist 
Society (by Herman Achminow) and Z. V. 
Uchastkina’s Economics of the Cellulose and Paper 
Industry (by G. A. Vvedensky). 

Tae issue closes with the usual Institute 
News and Notes. 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


January 1965 


1 Announcement that plans are being made to 
set up Russian Institute at India’s Jawaharlal 
Nehru University in July 1965. USSR to 
provide textbooks. 


4 Publication of Soviet government’s reply to 
Chinese Premier Chou En-lai’s proposal of 
October 17, 1964, that a conference of world 
heads of state be held to discuss total banning 
and destruction of nuclear weapons. 

Soviet Communist Party delegation headed 
by Candidate Member of Party Central Com- 
mittee Presidium and First Secretary of Uzbek 
Party Central Committee Sh. R. Rashidov 
leaves Moscow for Bamako at invitation of 
Mali’s Sudanese Union Party. 

Supreme Soviet delegation headed by 
Central Committee Secretary and Presidium 
Member and Supreme Soviet Presidium 
Member N. V.Podgorny, and including 
Deputy Foreign Minister S. G. Lapin as 
adviser, leaves Moscow for Ankara at in- 
vitation of Turkish Grand National Assembly. 


Announcement that Executive Committee of 
Union of Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies 
has made a gift of food and medicaments to 
Somalia in connection with drought ın that 
country. 3 


Soviet-British five-year agreement on scientific 
and technical cooperation in agriculture signed 
in London by Minister of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food, Mr. Frederick Peart, and 
Soviet Ambassador to Great Britain, A. A. 
Soldatov. 


Announcement that talks on trade exchange 
between USSR and Chine in-1965 have begun 
in Soviet Foreign Trade Ministry. 

French Information Minister Alain Peyrefitte 
accompanied by director general of French 
Radio and Television Organization Jacques 
Bernard Dupont and others, arrives in Moscow. 

Soviet trade delegation headed by depart- 
mental head in Foreign Trade Ministry, 
A. N. Manzhulo, leaves for Oslo. 

Death of Ukrainian poet Vladimir Sosyura. 

Announcement that Soviet-Ghanaıan agree- 
ments on trade in 1965 and delivery of goods 


x 


9 


10 


11 


12 


` 13 


14 


on credit have been signed ın Accra by Soviet 
Deputy Foreign Trade Minister B. A. Borisov 
and Ghanaian Trade Minister. 


Meeting of responsible officials from Al- 
Union Council of Scientific and Technical 
Societies, the central boards of these societies 
and trade-union central committees, held in 
All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions 
to discuss better ways of putting to productive 
use inventions and suggestions for improving 
efficiency submitted by the societies. Speech 
delivered by Chatrman of All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions V. V. Grishin. 

Announcement that construction of natural- 
gas-fired ` Yakutsk State District Power 
Station 18 tò start sometime in 1965. 


Publication of TASS announcement that 
USSR 18 to launch new types of space-vehicle- 
carrying rockets in equatorial region of 
Pacific during the period January 11—March 1. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-52.” 

Pakistanı Foreign Minister Zulfikar Al 
Bhutto arrives in Moscow as guest of Soviet 
Forzign Ministry. 


Ukrainian Supreme Soviet Presidium adopts 
dec-ee dividing Ukraine into 394 raions, or 
144 more than at present. 

Announcement that British Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson and Chatrman of Council of 
Miristers of USSR A. N. Kosygin have agreed 
on exchange of official visits in 1965; Kosygin 
to visit Great Britain ın the spring. 


Kosygin receives Bhutto for talks on Soviet- 
Pakistani relations and international problems 
of mutual interest. 


Announcement that in RSFSR existing rural 
(agricultural) and industrial raions have been 
teccnstituted as 1,551 unified raions. Five- 
hundred-and-twenty-one new raions and 4 
new towns have been formed, 15 towns being 
upgraded from raion to krat and oblast towns 
and 40 downgraded from oblast and republican 
(ASSR) to raion towns. 
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15 


Announcement that Deputy Prime Minister 


_of Afghanistan; Dr. Abdul Zahir, has arrived 


16 


17 


19 
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in Moscow for medical treatment. 

Announcement that regular plenary board 
meeting of Union of Artists of USSR has 
been opened to discuss preparations for 
fiftieth anniversary of October Revolution 
and centenary of Lenin’s bırth. 

Announcement that Soviet military dele- 
gation headed by Air Marshal S. I. Rudenko 
has left for Warsaw to take part in celebrations 
of twentieth anniversary of Warsaw’s liberation 
from German troops. 

Oil refinery built with Soviet financial and 
technical aid goes into operation in Baraunı, 
in Indian state of Bihar. ' 

Chairman of East German State Council 
Walter Ulbricht concludes talks with Com- 
mander in Chief of the Warsaw Pact Forces, 
Marshal of the Soviet Union A. A. Grechko. 
Politburo member of Central Committee of 
Socialist Unity Party Erich Honecker and 
National Defense Minister Army General 
Heinz Hoffmann for Eastern Germany and 
Commander in Chief of Soviet Forces in 
Germany General of the Army L I. Yaku- 
bovsky and General of the Army V. V. 
Kurasov for the USSR take part in the talks. 


Announcement that delegation of Indonesian 
women has arrived in Moscow at invitation of 
Committee of Soviet Women. 

Soviet delegation consisting of Party Central 
Committee First Secretary L. I. Brezhnev, 
Chairman of Council of Ministers A. N. 
Kosygin, Party Central Committee Secretary 
Y. V. Andropov, Defense Minister R. Y. 
Malinovsky and Foreign Minister A. A. 
Gromyko leaves for Warsaw to attend meeting 
of Political Consultative Committee of Warsaw 
Pact countries. 

Construction of atomic reactor near Djakarta 
begins under Sowiet-Indonesian agreement on 
cooperation in the peaceful use of atomic 
energy. 


Announcement that first group of specialists 
has graduated from Patrice Lumumba Peoples’ 
Friendship University in Moscow. 


Publication of Soviet note to US and West 
German governments on plans to lay belt of 
atomic mines along West German border with 
Eastern Germany and Czechoslovakia. 
Meeting of Political Consultatrve Committee 
of Warsaw Pact countries opens in Warsaw. 
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21 


Announcement that trade talks have begun in 
Moscow between Soviet delegation, headed 
by Deputy Head of Department for Trade 
with Western Countries K. G. Tretyakov, and 
Swedish delegation, headed by Head of Trade 
Department of Swedish Foreign Ministry. 

Announcement that new polymer, “pre- 
miks,” suitable for use as an insulator and as 
a corrosion-resistant coating, has been pro- 
duced in Leningrad laboratory. 


Forty-seventh session of Executive Bureau of 
World Federation of Trade Unions opens in 
Moscow. 


22. All-Union School for Space Physicists opened 


23 


25 


in Alma-Ata. 


Aanouncement that workers’ settlement of 
Berezovsky (Kuzbass) has been classified as an 
oblast town. 

Announcement that agreement has been 
reached on establishment in USSR of Perma- 
nent Mission of National Front for the Libera- 
tion of South Vietnam. 


Meeting of Soviet power industry officials 
opens in Moscow. Progress made by industry 
in 1964 and its objectives for 1965 discussed. 
Minister of the USSR P.S. Neporozhny 
announces that cepacity of Soviet power 
industry will be increased by 11,000,000 
kilowatts in 1965. 

British Communist Party delegation ın- 
cluding members of Political Committee of 
Party’s Executive Committee Palm Dutt and 
Wiliam Wainwright arrive ın Moscow for 
talks with Soviet Party officials. 

Agreement on expanston of cultural con- 
tacts between USSR and Republic of Congo 
(Brazzaville) during 1965 signed in Brazzaville. 


Soviet and Indian governments sign agree- 
ment on joint construction of metallurgical 


-plantin Bokaro which is to produce 1,500,000- 


2,000,000 tons of steel per year. 


Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers 
K. N. Rudnev and Marshal of the Soviet 
Union I. S. Konev leave for England to 
attend funeral of Sir Winston Churchill. 


Announcement that Party Central Committee 
Secretary and Presidium Member M. A. Suslov 
and Party Central Committee Secretary B. N. 
Ponomarev have met with leaders of Iraqi 
Communist Party. ` 


29 Announcement that first plenary session of 


newly-elected board. of Moscow Writers’ 

Organization has been held to discuss organ- 

izational matters. S. Mikhalkov elected first 

secretary and V. Iln confirmed as organization 
~ secretary of board. 


Brezhney and Party Central Committee 


Secretary and Presidium Member N. V. Pod- 
gorny artive in Hungary at invitation of 
Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party on friendly 
visit. 


30 Announcement that delegation of Party school 


representatives, headed by Rector of Higher 
Party School of Party Central Committee 
N. R. Mitronov, has arrived in Havana to 
study training of Cuban Party cadres. 

Publication of Central Statistical Authority’s 
report on fulfillment of 1964 state plan for 
developing the national economy. 

Death of member of Supreme Soviet 
Presidium and Party Central Committee Frol 
R. Kozlov. 

Kosygin receives Afghan Deputy Prime 
Minister Dr. Abdul Zahir at latter’s request. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 


“Kosmos-53.” 


31 


11 


30 


Announcement that tourists entering USSR by 
pleasure steamer or chartered aircraft no 
longer need obtain a Soviet entry-exit visa in 
advance. 

Announcement that Soviet delegation headed 
by Kosygin is leaving for Hanoi at invitation 
of North Vietnamese government. 





Changes and Appointments 
©. I. Ivashchenko relieved of duties of 
Secretary and Presidium Member of Ukrainian 
Party Central Committee. 


Academician N. N. Bogolyubov elected 
Director of Joint Nuclear Research Institute, 
replacing Corresponding Member of USSR 
Academy of Sciences D. I. Blokhintsev, 
released at his own request. 


A. Y. Kovalev appointed Soviet Ambassador 
to Finland, replacing A. V. Zakharov, who 18 
transferred to other work. 


A. S. Antkin appomted Soviet Ambassador 
to Chile. 
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Notes on Contributors 


Schurz, Hemrrcn. Born in 1907. Graduated from a medical institute in 1931. Until 1942, prac- 
ticed as a physician and worked in various research institutions in the USSR. Emigrated in 1943 and 
resumed medical practice. Since 1951, on the staff of the Institute for the Study of the USSR, Munich; 
since 1959, Institute Director. Author of numerous publications dealing with Soviet medicine and 
health services. Member of the editorial board of the Institute quarterly Review of Soviet Medical Sciences. 
Associate of the Russian Institute of Fordham University, New York. 


Pismenny, GEORGE. Born 1905 in Bessarabia. Graduate of an agricultural institute. Worked as 
senior scientific associate with the Academy of Sciences of the Ukrainian SSR. In 1937, took the degree 
of Candidate of Biological Sciences. Taught at higher educational institutions in Kiev. Emigrated during 
World War U, since when has edited a number of émigré literary and political journals. Member of the 
Research Section of the Institute for the Study of the USSR since 1963. 


Garev, Arxapy. Journalist. Worked for Pravda and Izsestia and also for the Soviet regional press 
from 1921 until World War IL since when he has been living in Munich. A regular contributor of articles 
on Soviet literature and the Soviet press to the-publications of the Institute for the Study of the USSR. 


Rıza, Bayram. Born in 1925 in Transcaucasia. Attended interpreters’ school for Turkic languages, 
194445. Studied clarinet, 1946—49, and pianoforte, 1950—55, at the Musikhochschule, Stuttgart, 
from which he graduated as music teacher. Between 1961 and 1963, attended a private interpreters’ 
school at Stuttgart for Spanish and German. Since 1963, on the staff of the Institute for the Study of 
the USSR. 


Kruza, Perr. Born 1921 in what is now Kalinin Oblast. Left school in 1939 and entered an 
officers’ training school, from which he gtaduated in 1941. While at school and in the army, was an 
active member of the Komsomol. Taken-prisoner by the Germans in 1942 and joined the Vlasov move- 
ment in 1943, Since then has written on political subjects and Soviet youth (including “A Young 
Communist” in Thirteen Who Fled, New York, 1949). 
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ARTICLES 


The Catacomb Church in the USSR 


NADEZHDA TEODOROVICH 


Much has been written in the West about the “Patriarchal” Russian Orthodox Church 
in the USSR, i.e., that part of the Church waich is run by the Moscow Patriarchate and 
officially recognized, although cons-antly harassed, by the Soviet government. Represen- 
tatives of this Church, whose rıght to carry out even a highly restricted amount of religious 
activity has been won only at the price of a political and spiritual compromise with the 
authorities, are also well-known to Western churchmen from the various ecumenical con- 
gresses. At the same time, little is known in the West about the existence ın the USSR of an 
underground, or “catacomb”, Church consisting of numerous isolated religious groups 
and organizations all refusing to come to any sort of compromise with the atheistic Soviet 
regime. The following article by Mrs. Teodorovich 1s an attempt to fill this Jacuna. 


* 


[Prophets] of whom the world was not worthy: they wandered in deserts, and in 
mountains, end in dens and caves of the earth (Heb. 11:38). 


The illegal “catacomb” Orthodox Church in the USSR dates from 1927, 
when the second. post-Revolutionary schism of the Church! took place as the 
result of a moral protest by certain members of the clergy and the laity against 
the acceptance by Metropolitan Sergii (Stragorodsky), Deputy Guardian of the 
Patriarchal See, of the conditions imposed by the Communist authorities for 
legally recognizing the Church’s supreme administration.* 


Information on the catacomb Church began to leak out of the USSR in the 
nineteen-thirties via private correspondence and the Soviet press. Thus, in 1932 
the atheistic journal Antireligioznik reported that in the Bashkir ASSR there were 
345 “Sergian” or “legalized” parishes, 55 Revived Church parishes and 32 





1 The first was the Revivalist (obnoslenchesky) schism in the years 1922—25, which the Soviet author- 
ities supported in the hope that it would destroy the Orthodox Church. Information on the schism and 
the Moscow Patriarchate’s current official view of it may be found in the master’s dissertation of Arch- 
bishop Sergii (Larin), formerly a Revived Church bishop in the USSR and now occupying a leading 
position in the Moscow Patriarchate (see Messager de ’exarchat du Patriarche Russe en Europe Occidentale, 
Paris, 1964, No. 45, p. 34). : 

2 Russkaya Prasoslamaya Tserkov » SSSR. (The Russian Orthodox Church in the USSR), published by 
the Central Union of Political Emigrés from the USSR, Munich, 1962, pp. 34—50; M. Polsky, NVovye 
mucheniki rossisskiye (New Russian Martyrs), Vol. I, Holy Trinity Monastery, Jordanville, New York, 
1958, pp. 5—11 and 56—69; Archbishop Nikon (Rklıtsky), Zhizneopisantye blazbennsishego Antontya, mitro- 
polita Kiyevskogo i Galitskogo (The Life of Most Blessed Antonit, Metropolitan of Kiev and Galicia), 
Vol. VI, New York, 1960, p. 233; Walter Kolarz, Dis Religionen in der Sowjetunion, published by Herder, 
Preisburg-Basel-Vienna, 1963, pp. 43—45. 


' parishes in opposition to both groups. In his book A New Stage in the Fight 
Against Religion, F. Poleshchuk spoke in 1933 of the appearance in Western 
Siberia, the Central Black-Earth Region, the Urals and the Northern Caucasus of 
itinerant priests who said prayers to secret gatherings in private houses. Yaros- 
lavsky also wrote in a brochure Tasks of Atheistic Propaganda, published in 1937, 
that he knew of hundreds of cases of such itinerant priests’ traveling around 
villages and workers’ settlements with their “simple stock-in-trade” and holding 
religious services. At this time, both Yaroslavsky in Bolshevik and S. Krushinsky 
in Komsomolskaya pravda pointed out that the “illegal” Church had become a 
highly intricate organization with its own conspiratorial rules and secret “dens,” 
some in apartments, some even underground, scattered about in towns and 
kolkhozes.® On January 11, 1938, the newspaper Sotsialisticheskoye zemledeliye 
reported that police round-ups of “tramps” had brought to light monks and 
persons with holy orders. i 


Any doubts as to the desire of many believers to break away from-the Com- 
munist-controlled central administration of the Russian Orthodox Church in 
Moscow were finally dispelled during World War II, when Autonomous and 
Autocephalous Churches sprang up in the Ukraine and Belorussia and the Baltic 
Exarchate and the diocese of Novocherkassk declared their independence almost ' 
as soon as the Germans occupied their territories.4 The priests and monks then 
returning from the undergound to the jurisdiction of the free Churches were 
living witnesses to the catacomb Church’s prewar existence. i 


A great deal of fresh information on the catacomb Church was gained when 
many Soviet citizens who had witnessed or directly participated in its activities 
fled the USSR, together with millions of their countrymen, upon the Soviet 
reoccupation of the German-held areas of the country. Abroad, articles and 
brochures began to appear containing details about the founders of the catacomb 
-Church, such as Metropolitans Iosif (Petrovykh) and Kirill (Smirnov) and 
Bishops Maksim, Ilarion, Viktor and Nektarii, the places of worship used by the 
Opposition groups for their services (in Moscow these included the Monastery 
of the Holy Cross; the Church of St. Nikolai in the Ilinka district, popularly 
known as the “Large Cross” Church; and the Church of the Serbian Mission 
(podvorie) in the Solyanka district; and in Leningrad the Church of the Resur- 
rection, on the site of Tsar Alexander I’s assassination; the Church of St. Nikolai, 
at a home for aged artistes; the Church of the Tikhvin Icon of the Virgin Mary; 
a church in Strelna*) and the districts where secret services were held after the 
centers of opposition had been smashed, e.g., the Moscow region and certain 
suburbs of Leningrad such as Shuvalovo, Ozerki, Kolpino, Chudovo, Gatchino, 


3 As quoted in Polsky, op. est., pp. xvi—xvil. 

t Russkaya Pravoslamaya Tserkov 1 Velikaya Osechestvennaya Voina (The Russian Orthodox Chuzch and 
the Great Patriotic War), published by the Moscow Patriarchate, Moscow, 1944, pp. 13, 32 and 43. 

5 Pravoslavny put (The Orthodox Path), Jordanville, New York, 1951, p. 66. 

© Mikhail Svyashchennik, Polozbemye Tserksı » Sovetskos Rossu (The Position of the Church in Soviet 
Russia), Jerusalem, 1931, pp. 23 and 49; I. Andreyev, Zametki o katakombnoi Tserkes » SSSR (Notes on the 
| Catacomb Church ın the USSR), Jordanville, New York, 1947, p. 6. 


4 


Oranienbaum, Sablino, Malaya Vishera and Okulovka.” It became known that 
after the liquidation of the opposition clergy their initiative was taken up by 
Orthodox Church intellectuals (theologians, university professors, doctors, etc.), 
who set up secret circles and brotherhoods in an effort to spread religious enligh- 
tenment and preserve the Church’s integrity in an atmosphere of militant atheism.® 
Emigrés such as Brother Zakharii and Protopresbyter Mikhail Polsky also dis- 
closed centers of the “illegal” Church’s activity in the USSR.® In a report delivered 
at a meeting on religious philosophy in New York, B. K. Ganusovsky spoke of 
his meetings with Church representatives in exile in the USSR.1° The records of 
the Episcopal Synod of the Russian Church Abroad contain statements by 
persons imprisoned by the Soviet authorities that they had received communion 
bread and christening water from members of the secret clergy. The present 
writer, who was a psychiatrist in the USSR, knows of cases when itinerant peasants 
preaching about the “true” and the “false” Church were transferred from prisons 
to psychiatric hospitals for “compulsory treatment” as paranoics. 


During the first few postwar years, the information on the catacomb Church 
supplied by the émigrés was confirmed in the Soviet press. Thus, reference was 
made in the Moscow Patriarchate’s publication Patriarch Sergii and His Spiritual 
Heritage to the purge of the Ukrainian clergy carried out by Metropolitan Ioann 
(Sokolov), Exarch of the Ukraine, for the refusal of certain of its members to 
acknowledge the authority of the Moscow Patriarchate.!? The Patriarchate’s 
mouthpiece Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkbii complained of the activities of “self- 
styled and prohibited priests and others undermining and disorganizing ecclesia- 
stical discipline and the principles of Orthodoxy in the dioceses”13 and of “anti- 
Patriarchal agitators” such as the Jovtsy and Sol/yanovtsy!4 and recorded that bishops 
were being compelled to call upon the believers in their dioceses to band together 
and condemn those refusing to accept the authority of the “legal” Church. The 
journal quoted Archbishop Iosaf (Zhurmanov) of Tambov as complaining that 
in his diocese there were 





7 Andreyev, op. cit., p. 8. 

8 For example, the brotherhood of St. Serafim Sarovsky in the Petrogradskaya Storona in Leningrad, 
led by Doctor of Medicine I. M. Andreyevsky and Professo: S. A. Askoldov, and the brotherhood of 
St. Grigorit on Vasilevsky Island, also in Leningrad, led by N. Meshchersky, an Egyptologist and spe- 
cialist in patristics. These and other brotherhoods and circles were broken up by the authorities in the 
middle of the nineteen-thirties and their members shot or exiled (see N. Gurev, “Tainye religioznye 
bratstva” (Secret Religious Brotherhoods), Rasskaya ideya, Munich, November 7, 1952. 

° Pravoslasnaya Rus, Jordanville, New York, 1948, No. 3, p. 3, and No. 5, p. 12; Pravoslamny put, 
P. 66; Brother Zakharu, Osoby pat (A Separate Path), Jordanville, New York, 1952; Polsky, op. cst., pp. 
xiii—xxi; Novoye Russkoye Slovo, New York, August 3, 1950, and April 5, 1951. 

10 Georg Grabbe, Prarda o Russkoi Tserksi na rodins i ze rubezbom (The Truth About the Russian 
Church at Home and Abroad), Jordanville, New York, 1961, p. 185. 

11 Ibid., p. 184. 

12 Patriarkh Sergii i ego dukbovnoye nasledstso (Patriarch Sergii and His Spiritual Heritage), Moscow, 
1947, p. 408. 

13 Zhurnal Moskosskoi Patriarkbii, 1947, No. 3, pp. 52—54. 

1 Thid., 1948, No. 1, p. 77. g 


... self-styled priests who are slandering the present Orthodox Church, defaming 
...the Patriarch and the entire priesthood and assuming the right to perform 
religious ceremonies before Orthodox Christians: they are christening babies, 
performing funeral rites, ‘and administering unction and even the eucharist. They 
consider that only they are Orthodox Christians.1® 


The Archbishop described these priests as “enemies” of the Orthodox Church 
and banished them from the community of believers. 


The Soviet authorities, who were assiduously cultivating the myth that 
complete religious freedom existed in the USSR, were embarrassed by the 
leakage abroad of information on the catacomb Church, particularly when this 
information was disseminated by the press and public émigré meetings and 
reference made to the Soviet sources on which it was based—as happened, for 
example, in the speech delivered by Bishop Nafanail (Lvov) in Brussels in 1948. 
Shortly afterwards the Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkhit, obviously acting on in- 
structions from the Party leadership, printed an article entitled “Refute the 
Malicious Slander,” whose author, while denying the existence of a catacomb 
Church in the USSR, did speak of “self-styled priests,” whom he placed in the 
same category as the “schismatic” Russian Church Abroad.1® 


The catacomb Church inevitably attracted the attention of foreign researchers. 
The first to mention its existence was H. Asmussen, a representative of the Ger- 
man Evangelical Church. A. Gustafson’s book Die Katakombenkirche followed in 
1948. References to the Church were soon being made in both Protestant and 
Catholic churches. Soviet agents, however, then proceeded to take counter- 
measures, spreading propaganda through special channels to the effect that the 
catacomb Church was merely a myth created by the émigrés and that all informa- 
tion purporting to prove its existence was “idle speculation” and “malice” on the 
part of anti-Soviet elements. As a result, the foreign press started to beat a retreat. 
In the Old Catholic journal Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift, B. Spuler denied 
that there was any opposition church in the USSR.1” Tragically enough, this view 
was fostered ‘to no little degree by many non-churchmen among the new wave 
of émigrés. Although they had had no contact with the life of the Church while 
in the USSR and thus could not have known anything about the handwritten 
pastoral letters of the opposition bishops or the clandestine prayer meetings held 
for the more trustworthy believers these émigrés stated publicly that there were 
no opposition church groups in the USSR and that Metropolitan Sergii’s accep- 
tance of the conditions imposed by the Soviet authorities was received unques- 
tioningly by the rank-and-file members of the Church. The increased tolerance 
shown toward the Church by the Soviet authorities for purely tactical reasons 
between 1941 and 1957 was another reason for the doubts expressed outside the 
USSR as to the existence of a catacomb Church; G. G. Karpov, until 1960 





15 Ibid., 1948, No. 2, p. 65. 
16 Thid., 1948, No. 12, p. 25. 
17 Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift, Bern, 1956, No. 12, p 3. 


Chairman of the Council for the Affairs of the Russian Orthodox Church (of the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR) and leading members of the Moscow Patriar- 
chate broadcast assurances that the future of the Church in the USSR was in no 
danger.18 


* 


Only the renewal of the antireligious campaign in 1958, which was amply 
reflected in the Soviet press, finally dispelled all such doubts about the “mythical”? 
catacomb Church. Soviet antireligious specialists began to make a study of the 
various “sects” and religious groups, giving particular attention to those whose 
members observed the sacraments and other rites, worshipped icons, made the 
sign of the cross, wore crosses next to the skin, took vows, recognized their own 
secret hierarchy and worshipped saints. These groups were distinguished by their 
religious fanaticism and their uncompromising refusal to cooperate with the 
Soviet authorities and the “legal” Church. The Soviet press occasionally called 
them “clandestine,” “antisocial” and “anti-Patriarchal” and reported often on the 
activities of their members.’ It described, for example, how pilgrims swarmed down 
to a certain lake (Lake Svetloyar, in the Gorky Oblast, associated with the legend 
of Grad Kitezh), tell to the ground and began praying. They then went round the 
lake on theit knees and dipped themselves and their children into the water “in a 
desire to be purified.”1® A mother with a specialist education destroyed her 
diploma, which she called “a mark of Cain,” and became an ascetic. Despite cold 
weather she went around in slippers, refused to eat meat and on Fridays partook 
only of bread and water in order to “sacrifice herself.” 20 A man turned the house 
where he lived with his wife and 25-year-old son into a chapel, in which icons 
hung everywhere. Prayer meetings of devout persons who had never taken part 
in elections or done “socially useful” work were held in the house once a week.?! 
In the town of Rubtsovsk, a community of 60 souls aces seg cut itself off from 
society and began to preach seclusion. Its members lived on “unearned” income 
from fruit and vegetable raising.2® Two sisters tramped around Abkhazian 
villages, refusing to work in a kolkhoz, which they branded “a work of Satan.” 33 
“Ilegal” prayer meetings were held in front of an improvised iconostasis erected 
in the vicinity of the former Kamansky Monastery by “solicitous hands.”4 
From 1942 to 1960, a girl named Anya in the Gorky Oblast lived the life of a 
recluse in the cellar of her father’s house, which had been turned into a chapel, 





18 Patriarkb Sergit i ego dukbovnoye nasledstvo, pp. 308—309; Russkaya Pravoslavnaya Tserkov (The Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church), published by the Moscow Patriarchate, Moscow, 1958, pp. 18 and 20. 

19 See also Smena, 1959, No. 12, p. 9; Komsomolskaya prasda, October 25, 1959; Nauka i religiya, 1961, 
No. 12, p. 32. 

20 Tzpestia, December 12, 1959. 

al Thid., July 30, 1960. 

23 Nauka i religiya, 1961, No. 7, p. 25. 

23 Thid., 1960, No. 3, p. 53. 

24 Tid, 


with icons and icon-lamps.25 One man renounced family life and went into the 
forest to live in a dug-out, which he hung with icons. Adherents of clandestine 
religious groups gathered at the dug-out to pray.26 A woman turned her back on 
the world and began sleeping on thoms.*? From 1947 onwards Leonid, a young 
lad, was considered as dead. At the age of 15 he went into reclusion in a secret 
hide-out under a house. He was regarded by believers as holy.?® Maria S. in the 
Orel Oblast set up an “illegal” chapel, where she performed such ceremonies as 
baptism, funeral rites and the consecration of Aw/ichi (Easter cake) and paskha 
(sweet cream cheese eaten at-Easter). She also provided candles.?® It was also 
reported that persons who knew how to conduct:church services and had left the 
legalized Church or whose church had been compulsorily closed were performing 
` religious rites at the request of believers, who called them “unlicensed priests,” 
adding, however, that “It’s all the same now whether a priest is licensed or not.”8° 


There is little doubt that these and other fiercely religious persons mentioned 
in recent years by the Soviet press are the Diaspora of two groups which have 
come to be known in the USSR as the “True Orthodox Church” and the “True 
Orthodox Christians,” names that were used by expeditions sent out by the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR to carry out a study of sectarianism in various 
regions in 1960. Although members of the expeditions met representatives of the 
groups, their findings were inconclusive and contradictory. Some considered the 
“True Orthodox Christians” to be a sect which had no hierarchy of priests, while 
others refused to classify either group as a sect and found it difficult to distinguish 
between them. However, one of the expedition members, L. N. Mitrokhin, did 
succeed in establishing the most important characteristic of both groups: 


. . these groups have no connection with traditional sectarianism; their ideology 
is a modification of the views of those... who broke away from the Patriarchal 
Church at a time when it was entering into a loyal relationship with the Soviet 
authorities ... The basic.dogmas of these groups are traditional Orthodox. The 
‘adherents of these groups do not recognize.the existing Churches, whose clergy 

“ they declare to be the * ‘servants of Antichrist.”31 


The Soviet press began to call both groups “anti-Patriarchal” and alleged that 
they bore a class stamp and had sprung up out of political opposition to the 
Soviet regime. Voprosy filosofi even accused them of launching a kind of ecclesia- 


stical counterrevolution. 33 


On the basis of what has been said about them in the Soviet press, the two 
movements may be outlined as follows: 





25 Ibıd., 1963, No. 8, p. 89. 

28 Sovetskaya Rossiya, September 27, 1962. 
27 Nauka i religiya, 1963, No. 3, p. 26. - 
%8 Thid., 1961, No. 9, p. 48. 

29 Thid., 1963, No. 3, p. 26. 

30 Thid., 1963, No. 2, p. 28. 

31 Voprosy filosofii, 1960, No. 1, p. 147. 

32 Thid. 


The “True Orthodox Church” includes the Leontevtsy or Solyanovtsy,3> the 
Mikhailovisy, the Podgornovisy, the Agapitovtsy and other local groups who were 
formed in the territories formerly occupied by the Germans after Stalin had 
broken up the catacomb Church (some of whose followers joined the Imyaslavtsy).34 
They rejected the Moscow Patriarchate for not fighting the “order of Satan.” 
Since 1958, their ranks have been swelled by clergymen and laymen who had 
either become convinced that the Party was deceiving the Church by false 
promises of religious freedom, etc., or else had been deprived of their churches 
and their right to hold services. In the same year, adherents of the “True Orthodox 
Church” even began to appear in ‘the Pochayevskaya Lavra,®5 from where they 
proceeded to spread throughout the USSR. 


Followers of this movement consider that the end of the world is at hand 
and that Antichrist is already ruling. They must avoid the “seventy-seven nets” 
which he has put out to ensnare humanity and are forbidden on this basis to 
participate in elections or “socialist” labor, to take out loans or to do military 
service. They live on private earnings, such as the proceeds of the produce which 
they grow on their small personal plots. Since they do not recognize existing 
Churches, their prayer meetings are held beside lakes and sacred springs. The 
Tatar region, “the domain of Grand Duke Mikhail,” is regarded as the center 
of the movement, and, in 1961 at least, a certain Mikhail Yershov as its leader. 
In that year, followers from Siberia, Kazakhstan and other regions of the USSR 
congregated on the banks of the Lower Kama River to await the appearance of 
their Saviour, the Grand Duke, on “the last day of the world,” which coincided 
with the opening of the World Youth Festival in Moscow.?® 


Many supporters of the “True Orthodox Church” are young people who 
refuse to accept school diplomas or to belong to either the Party or the Kom- 
somol. The Soviet authorities are currently engaged in unmasking this “anti- 
-~ social” group, whose leaders and active members are frequently sentenced to 
long terms of imprisonment or exile. Parents who are members have their 
children taken away from them and put into state boarding schools to be reedu- 
cated along atheistic lines. 


The “True Orthodox Christians,” classified by Nauka i religiya as remnants 


of the “Yaroslav” branch of the Lithuanian Old Belivers, or Pomortsy3? (under 
Tsar Aleksii Mikhailovich, members of this branch took a vow to become 





33 The Leontestsy are the followers of Leontii Gritzak, who condemned the “legalızed” Church after 
World War II for ıts compromise with the Soviet regime and formed his own church, which rejects 
everything Soviet from the armed forces and the kolkhoz nght down to pensions. He was later exiled. 
His followers consider him a’martyr and distribute his “icons” (see Sovetskaya kultura, January 13, 1959). 

“4 The Imyaslavisy made their appearance when Russian monks on Mount Athos began to demand 
their own form of worship. They regard themselves as the defenders of true Orthodoxy and are considered 
as an “‘anti-Patriarchal” group by the Soviet authorities (See Zhurnal Moskovsko: Patriarkbri, 1948, No. 1, 
p. T7). : 

% Trud, July 9, 1960. 

38 Soretskaya Rossiya, September 7, 1961. 

37 Nauka i religiya, 1959, No. 4, p. 69. 
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hermits in order to save themselves from falling under the domination of Anti- 
christ) are generally divided into the “True Orthodox Latter-Day Christian 
Believers” and the “True Orthodox Wandering Christians.’’ The former were, 
until 1929, gathered together in the “Svet Mikhailovsky” (Light of Michael) 
agricultural artel, whose patron they considered to be the Archangel Michael, 
the antagonist of Antichrist. They toiled in the artel from dawn to dusk and 
spent their free hours praying, reading the Scriptures and singing psalms. The 
artel had workshops for shoemaking, tailoring and making millstones and 
leased out a tile factory, orchards and mills. The artel was broken up in 1930, 
but its remaining members formed small groups who cordemned the Soviet 
regime as a manifestation of the rule of Antichrist. The groups were subjected 
to further persecution in 1937, 1940, 1946 and 1958, in which year they boycotted 
the elections. The “Latter-Day Believers” are required by their leaders to be 
spiritually vigilant and to isolate themselves completely from Soviet and other 
atheistic influences. They send their children to school only up ‚to the fourth 
grade and do not register them in the registry offices. Dur-ng the census, they 
described themselves as “subjects of Holy Orthodox Russia.” They have secret 
schools for training preachers, and have been referred to as Tikbonovésy, that is, 
supporters of Patriarch Tikhon. In some of their fellow-believers, they see 
surviving members of the T'sar’s family. They refuse to accept state benefits 
such as pensions and allowances. At the present time they are to be found in the 
Moscow district, the Ukraine and Central Asia. They have among their number 
intellectuals, specialists with a higher education and younz people who have 
broken with the Komsomol.38 


The “True Orthodox Wandering Christians” consist in turn of the “illegals,” 
that is, persons who have destroyed their personal documents (or “wiped their 
face clean,” as they put it), do not work, live in secret dugcuts and other places 
of refuge and in general are outside legal society, and the “benefactors,” who, 
while living a perfectly. legal existence themselves, support and care for the 
“illegals.” From time to time, the latter emerge from their seclusion and make 
their way along fixed routes preaching the renunciation o7 the “rule of Anti- 
christ and all his works.” They look upon the Communist authorities as perse- 
cutors of Christianity like Nero and Diocletian. Like the “Lztter-Day Believers,” 
they preach spiritual vigilance and the imminence of the end of the world. One 
of their leaders, “monk Varlaam” (Perevyshin), was recently identified by the 
authorities. He had allegedly built up an extensive organization with its own 
clandestine religious schools in Alma-Ata and Tyulkubas, drawn young people 
and intellectuals into his groups, held regular meetings to discuss ways and 
means of extending the organization’s religious influence and distributed religious 
literature, including articles critical of materialism written by highly educated 
members of the organization and forming part of a collection entitled Univers. 





38 Voyownychy ateist, Kiev, 1961, No. 3, p. 53, and No. 7, p. 35, Naka i reltgiya, 1959, No. 3, p 49, 
and 1961, No 4, p. 84; Sovetskaya Rossiya, August 15, 1959, and Septembez7, 1961, Pravda Vostoka, 
Tashkent, March 13 and November 13, 1960. 
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The “Wandering Christians” are severely persecuted for their “parasitic” and 
“antisocial” way of life and for their “subversive” activities. In 1964, local 
group leaders were sentenced to varying terms of imprisonment in an open 
trial in Alma-Ata. A typically colorful account of the trial was given by Alla 
Trubnikova.®® Adherents of the movement are to be found in the regions of 
Poltava, Saratov, Biisk and Chelyabinsk, to mention only a few.40 


Although these and other prohibited religious organizations do not constitute 
a direct political threat to the Soviet regime, since they all pursue a policy of 
strictly passive resistance, the regime finds their very existence intolerable, 
. contradicting as it does the principle that the Party must exercise complete 
domination over Soviet intellectual life. In order to justify the expulsion of these 
“sectarians” to remote areas, the authorities accuse them of being political 
counterrevolutionaries such as “White Guardists,” “kulaks” and “Hitlerites,” 
and engaging in all possible forms of sabotage, and further maintain that they 
are receiving: support from abroad from those anxious to “disrupt Communist 
construction.” Voyounychy ateist, for example, wrote that “the stinking corpse of 
thé True Orthodox Church is being galvanized from abroad by the Russian 
Orthodox Church synod headed by Metropolitan Anastasii.”41 In order to 
dissuade people from joining these “sectarian” organizations, the Party tries 
hard to prove that they are “antisocial.” A recent article by A. Ananev entitled 
“The Trump Cards of Monk Grigorii”’4* contains a whole catalogue of crimes 
allegedly characteristic of devout persons. It is explained that the “religious 
fanatics” have turned their backs on Soviet life out of hatred for a regime which 
has dispossessed their fathers, broken up their families and prevented them from 
leading a placid and well-to-do existence. According to Ananev, these persons 
practice various forms of religious asceticism, such as fasting, going into seclusion, 
taking the vow of silence and vagrancy, in order to get their own back on the 
authorities. They try to pass as priests out of a desire to become “‘large fish in 
small pools.” Primitive and biased as the story is, it constitutes one more proof 
of the existence of the catacomb Church in the USSR. 


Although it is, of course, impossible to come to any final judgment on the 
activities of these clandestine religious groups on the basis of the scattered and 
tendentious information given by the Soviet press, it is clear that despite the 
efforts of the Soviet authorities to suppress or deny the existence of the opposition 
to the so-called “Soviet patriotic Church” this opposition is growing (opposition 
to denominations cooperating with the atheistic authorities also exists in Poland, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, China and other Communist countries). Just as their 
elders rejected the October Revolution, the Soviet regime and Metropolitan 
Sergii’s compromise with the latter, so the younger generation, despite having 





30 Oktyabr, 1964, No. 9, p. 161. 

40 Nauka ı relıgıya, 1963, No. 5, p. 60; Kazakbstanskaya prarda, Alma-Ata, December 8, 1963; 
Leninskaya smena, Leningrad, February 8 and 26, 1964. 

41 Voyornychy ateist, 1961, No. 4, p. 34. 

42 Yunost, 1964, No. 5. 
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gone through all the stages of “Communist education,” has now begun to reject 
the regime also in its thirst for freedom and justice and is continuing to uphold 
the ideals of genuine Orthodoxy. 


At the same time, the various underground religious T in the USSR 
have undergone a certain evolution. They no longer bear the names of their 
inspirers (as in the case of the Josiflyane, the Tikbonovtsy, etc.) and are headed not 
by bishops or intellectuals with a higher education in theology, philosophy or 
some other subject but by simple people whose only qualification is their practical 
experience in fighting for their Church, for whose sake many have suffered 
imprisonment and exile. Some leaders had been active in restoring ecclesiastical 
life during and immediately after World War II, and had later, with the renewal 
of religious persecution in the USSR, become disillusioned with the Church’s 
compromise with the regime. Unlike their predecessors in the twenties and 
thirties, the present leaders of the catacomb Church do not base their authority 
on canons, of many of which they must be ignorant. Some are inspired by the 
ideals of deceased bishops who have become legendary figures ;43 others, who 
have adopted the Eastern attitude that Christianity is a doctrine “not of this 

world,” are motivated by an abhorrence of opportunism; still others feel a sense 
of personal responsibility for the Church which leads them to oppose bitterly 
any kind of social order founded on atheistic principles. 


Since its origination, the catacomb Church has grown numerically and 
territorially. According to Soviet sources, it has spread throughout the Voronezh, 
Saratov, Moscow and Tambov Oblasts, the Volga region, Kazakhstan, the 
Caucasus and the Ukraine.44 In 1961, there were so many “True Orthodox 
Christians” in the Chernigov Oblast that plenary meetings of the local kolkhoz 
workers were held to discuss the matter.*5 


Since most of their clergy have either been liquidated or forced to conceal 
their identity, the present catacomb Church groups give the impression of being 
“priestless.”46 As we have said, in some groups the rites are performed by laymen, 
even by women. The recent turbulent history of the Orthodox Church has led 
to an agonizing reappraisal of the importance of thé Apostolic Succession and 
qualified priests, as a result of which the general view is indeed that “it’s all the 
same now whether a priest is licensed or not.” 





43 It 18 rumored, for example, that the catacomb Church 1s headed by a Metropolitan living in a 
secret refuge, and that there 1s a special camp near Vorkuta containing Church priests caught by: the 
authorities. i 

44 Nauka ı religiya, 1959, No. 3, p. 49; 1960, No. 3, p. 53; 1961, No. 7, p. 25; 1961, No. 9, p. 73; 1963, 
No. 2, p. 28; Agitator, June 13, 1961; Sovetskaya Rossiya, March 13, 1961; ITzsestia, February 11, 1960; 
Voyornychy ateist, 1963, No. 2, p. 6. ` ' 

45 Nauka i religiya, 1961, No. 4, p. 84. : 

46 The fact that the groups are “priestless” is, however, no justification for calling them “sectarian” 
as the Academy of Sciences of the USSR has done. It would be more correct to refer to them as “wıdow- 
ed,” since they have been deprived of their clergy forcibly. How long this state of affairs can last 1s difficult 
to say. The Carthaginian Church, for example, was bishopless for over ten years. 
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The groups have no clearly’ defined confessional structure. As far as can be 
gathered from fragmentary and contradictory eyewitness descriptions, their 
dogmas and rites are so vague and mysterious that even their adherents do not 
completely understand them. These dogmas and rites often combine Orthodox 
with Old Believers’ and ‘sectarian traditions. 


If Soviet press accounts of the fanaticism, uncompromising political opposi- 
tion and fervent asceticism of the catacomb Church groups and certain prohibited 
sects are to be believed, we are witnessing a resurgence of the yarodszvo (religious 
madness) for which Russia was once famous, especially in the sixteenth century 
with its injustice and terror. The philosopher Berdyayev attached great importance 
to yarodstvo and described it as a disregard for normal standards of behavior and 
a rejection of life itself out of protest against the “falsehoods” in the world. 
He claimed that the yarodivy appear whenever “holiness departs from the powers 
that be” and that their capacity for inspiring 2 people’s thinking is due to their 
Jack of a biological fear of death.47 G. P. Fedotov, another expert on the Orthodox 
Church, characterized ywrodstvo as “an innate reaction of sensitive souls” and 
wrote the following in its defense: 


... the injustices which exist in the world demand the correctives of the conscience, 
and the conscience passes judgment all the more freely and authoritatively the less 
it is connected with the world and the more radically it rejects the world. The 
ysrodivy went out into the world as champions of truth and justice.*® 


Yurodstvo is always eschatological. The yarodivy are not against the Church as 
such; they do, however, dissociate themselves-from the Church whenever it 
alienates its followers from the basic precepts of Christ and the Apostles by 
becoming “yoked together with unbelievers” (2 Cor. 6: 14) out of sheer oppor- 
tunism. Both these qualities apply equally to the catacomb Church in the USSR. 

The cruel and tyrannical rulers of Russia are known to have had a mystical 
terror of the y#rodivy. It may well be that the present Soviet leaders, although 
neither devout nor superstitious, are also afraid when they see that murdered or 
exiled believers are replaced by others just as uncompromising in their opposition 
to the regime and that those returning from exile are bolder than ever and start 
attracting young people by their preaching. Indeed, fear seems to be the only 
explanation for the excessive attention paid by the authorities to the catacomb 
Church groups and for the severity of the reprisals taken against the latter. 


Other confessions also have their secret Churches in the USSR. Ever since 
the “liquidation” of the Greek Orthodox (Uniate) Church in 1945-47, this 
Church has had its “wandering priests,” its secret monasteries and its under- 
ground groups in the Western Ukraine.4® On February 27, 1964, the newspaper 
Komsomolets Uzbekistana reported that in the USSR there were illegal groups of 
Baptists who had broken away from the All-Union Council of Evangelical 


47 N. O. Berdyayev, Russkaya tdsya (The Russian Idea), Paris, 1930, pp. 1—10. 

48 G. N. Fedotov, Syyatye drevns: Rus: (Saints of Old Russia), Paris, 1931, p. 218. 

49% Voyornychy ateisi, 1961, No. 8, p. 20; 1961, No. 3, p. 30; Kommunist Ukrainy, Kiev, 1959, No. 7, 
p. 82; Pravda, January 12, 1963; Ogonek, 1963, No. 46, p. 30; Molod Ukrainy, Kiev, September 11, 1964. 
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Christian Baptists, which, like the Moscow Patriarchate, has also compromised 
itself by its services to the regime. According to another source, these illegal 
groups refer to themselves as the “Free Church.”50 There are also “ ‘wandering 
mullahs” who have made themselves independent of their spiritual administrations _ 
(dukhounye upravleniya). 


* 


\ 


The catacomb Church does not only consist in specific opposition groups of 
the kind we have been discussing. Religious beliefs are secretly cherished within 
families and small gatherings of trusted friends centered around priests deprived 
of their parishes®! or expelled.from their monasteries.5# Even Soviet children are 
learning to conceal their devoutness. Thus, atheist propaganda workers. going 
round the schools in a certain district of Moscow complained that 


. . among over one thousand children we did not succeed in finding a single one 
who wore a cross around his| neck. Their crosses hang over their beds or on pegs 
inside their wardrobes... or else are kept in small boxes... Some children wear 
them around their necks at home after school or else put them on when they go 
to bed.53 


The children’s discipline is so great that sometimes atheistic parents are 
completely unaware that their children believe in God. 

The USSR today is one vast spiritual catacomb, the heroism of whose occu- 
pants can no longer be concealed. They are awakening in others a desire to become 
spiritually purified, to expiate their sins, to make sacrifices and to achieve:the 
ideals of justice and freedom. Nauka i religiya commented despairingly: 

. it is enough to tell someone that a good woman [praredzitsa] has appeared in 

a certain place for people to start filing towards the gates of her house asking for 

prayers and bringing gifts. 54 

There is no doubt that the “new Soviet man” envisaged by the Party is still 
as remote as the stars. 





50 Molodos kommunar, September 20, 1959. 
51 Literaturnaya gazeta, July 9, 1955; Sovetskaya Moldavıya, Kishinev, August 2, 1959; Molodezb 
Moldaviı, Kıshinev, April 29, 1964. 
52 Novoye Russkoye Slovo, ‘New York, January 4, 1963. 
53 Nauka i religrya, 1963, No. 2, p. 75. 
54 Thid., p. 76. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Military Affairs | | 


The Soviet Armed Forces 
on the Threshold of aNew Era 


Recent developments in Soviet military thought point to the probabılıty that the post- 
Khrushchev era will be marked by a reduced dependence on atomic power, a return to a 
balance between atomic and conventional weapons, and a shift from pressures ın the 
European theater to preparations for competing with China ın conducting revolutionary 
forays in the developing countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

The following article was written for the occasion of Soviet Army Day (February 23), 
which marked the forty-seventh anniversary of the establishment of the Soviet armed 
forces. 


The forty-seventh anniversary of the establishment of the Soviet Army 
occurred at a point where the Soviet armed forces were emerging from an im- 
portant period in their development. The importance of this period, which lasted 
from the appearance in the USSR of long-range and intercontinental ballistic 
missiles (ICBM) in the fall of 1957 to about the time of the recent coup d'état in 
the Kremlin, lies not only in its relative length but more especially in the fact 
that it embraces some of the most decisive developments in the almost fifty-year 
history of the Soviet armed forces. 

In the first place, it saw the practical assimilation of the main technical achieve- 
ments of the modern military revolution—the development of nuclear weapons 
and rocketry—and their application, together with all their related equipment, in 
the arming of the Soviet forces. This meant the adoption of powerful delivery 
systems for atomic weapons, including long-range and intercontinental missiles; 
the appearance of more powerful means of mass destruction, specifically hydrogen 
warheads with an explosive force of more than fifty megatons; the development 
of artificial space satellites for reconnaissance and delivery; the appearance of 
nuclear submarines armed with atomic weapons; the use of electronic and 
‘ automatic devices for military purposes and the introduction of cybernetics; and, 
finally, although as yet of no military significance, man’s penetration into nearer 
space with the aid of rocket propulsion. All these technical advances belong to 
this period, even though the foundations of atomic and missile development 
had already been laid in Stalin’s lifetime, in the postwar years. 

At the same time, changes of another order were taking place which found 
expression in a revision of military theory, including both strategy and tactics, 
and consequently also in the organization of the armed forces. In the sphere of 
military theory, the revolutionary nature of these changes, the importance of 
which surpassed even that of the technical developments mentioned above, may 
be seen, for example, in the abandonment of the hitherto strictly observed 
principle of the balanced development of and interaction between all branches of 
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the armed forces, without any division of the latter into primary and secondary 
branches. This principle had always been consistently adhered to, and had been 
regarded by Soviet specialist writers as the principal achievement of Soviet 
military theory, based on the Marxist conception of war aad reflecting the im- 
portance of the masses in the social phenomenon constituted by every large war. 


A clear break with this principle came in early 1960 when Khrushchev 
suddenly proclaimed the strategic forces armed with nuclear and rocket weapons 
as the principal branch of the country’s armed forces.1 Soviet experts, it is true, 
do not like to discuss this fact, but the revolutionary chatacter of these changes 
was officially acknowledged on numerous occasions and described as a “military 
revolution.” Grudinin, writing in Krasnaya zvezda, describes them as qualitative 
changes invalidating the old methods of war and the old strategy.” Colonel 
General N. Lomov, in the same paper, regards them as a consequence of the 
emergence of new types of weapons on a large scale and as a “revolution in the 
minds” of Soviet military personnel, in their views on war and in their approach 
to their duties.? 


It is noteworthy that a book first issued in 1962 with the title of Military 
Strategy and edited by former Chief of the General Staff Marshal V. Sokolovsky 
stresses this revolution in theory and in the minds of the Soviet Army by elab- 
orating the principles of a global nuclear war as the only possible type of modern 
war that could occur if atomic powers took part in it.4 Notwithstanding its general 
‚title, which would imply an analysis of all types of war, the book completely 
omits to give any account of limited, i.e., local, and revolutionary wars, even 
though these are recognized in Soviet ‘classifications. This omission can only be 
explained by the assumption that the book was intended to furnish psychological 
and political support for the Soviet atomic deterrent vis-a-vis the United States 
and the entire Atlantic alliance. The publication of the bock immediately before 
the crisis in the Caribbean Sea shows that it was designed to reinforce the effec- 
tiveness of the Soviet action by demonstrating that the Soviet theory of total 
war was reliable and well thought out. 


Other features of Marshal Sokolovsky’s baok were calculated to serve tig 
same purpose. It attacked as hypocritical and irrational Western views on such 
complex problems of atomic strategy as those of the “thresholds” of atomic war, 
atomic “escalation” and the theory of “counterforces,” i.e., the limiting of an 
atomic attack to military targets, and declared that Soviet strategy did not accept 
the American version of limited atomic warfare, that the Soviet Army would 
immediately direct its blows not only against military targets but against “every- 
thing that feeds war,” ke cities, ports, industrial centers and areas of dense 
population. 





1 Pravda, January 15, 1960. 

2 Krasnaya zvezda, April 4, 1962. 

3 Ibid., January 7, 1964. 

t V, D. Sokolovsky (ed.), Voyannaya strategi iya (Military Strategy), Moscow, 1962, 2nd ed., 1963. 
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Khrushchev had ‘guided the development of the Soviet armed forces since 
1957, and considering the importance of his role in the formulation and practical 
application of the new Soviet doctrine, it would not be an exaggeration to call 
this the Khrushchevian stage in the development of the Soviet armed forces. 
Khrushchev’s mark may be seen in the dynamic character of these new ideas and 
in the degree of risk entailed in their application, a risk which came near to ad- 

„venturism. Khrushchey’s main idea was to try and ride the crest of the modern 
military revolution by exploiting Soviet successes in rocket development as a 
deterrent not only in defense of the political status quo but also for more flexible 
conduct of the cold war. 


Many statements by Khrushchev ard other. important Soviet military leaders 
indicate that the Soviet leaders, side by side with their policy of utilizing nuclear 
rocket forces in their conduct of the cold war, also nourished a hope of achieving 
a real technical breakthrough and attaining such a degree of superiority in this 
field as to make a real war with the United States an entirely reasonable risk for 
‘the USSR. Marshal Malinovsky’s declaration that Soviet anti-aircraft defense was 
_ sufficiently advanced to intercept long-range ballistic missiles as well as manned 
bombers is an illustration of the way in which Soviet leaders attempted to secure 

_this superiority.® 

In order to put these ideas into practice, Khrushchev had to engage in a 
struggle with the military authorities of the last war, the old conservative generals 
of Stalin’s day, and replace them with his own supporters, who had shaped his 
ideas on theory and organization. He not only created the strategic missile forces 
as a separate branch of the army and accorded it precedence over all the others, 
but radically changed the social structure of the armed forces and introduced 
“conscious,” i.e., individual, discipline and the policy of welcoming initiative at 
all levels right down to the smallest unit. 

Taken together, these measures, designed to adapt the Soviet armed forces 
to the requirements of the military revolution, constitute an important turning 
point which marks off the Khrushchev period in the history of the Soviet Army 
as one undeniably characterized by logic, intelligence and daring. Their appli- 
cation, however, revealed a basic flaw, namely, a discrepancy between the resour- 
ces available and the goals set. From the very first, the emphasis on the develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons and rockets called for strict economy and large sac- 
rifices, manifested not only in the abandonment of the principle of balanced 
development of nuclear and conventional weapons but also in the disturbed 
rhythm of the country’s economic development as a whole. As the result of a 
reduction in size of the army, navy and air force, the Soviet potential in con- 
ventional forces—important as they were under the conditions existing on the 

` Eurasian continent, particularly with regard to the strained relations with China— 
was weakened. 

In view of this extreme tension, swift and successful results from the reali- 
zation of Khrushchev’s military doctrine were essential. The need became even 


5 Pravda, October 26, 1962. 
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greater when, with the beginning of John F. Kennedy’s presidency, the United 
States in 1961 accepted Khrushchev’s challenge to engage in a nuclear missile 
competition. The astronomical figure of about fifty billion dollars a year reached 
by the United States military budget in the years 1961—63 was clear evidence of 
both the United States’ potentialities and its determination. Under these circum- 
stances, the Soviet leaders were obliged to press forward with the exploitation of 
the successes achieved in rocketry at the beginning of the sixties. 

This was the situation when the Soviet-inspired crises over Berlin and Cuba 
occurred in 1961 and 1962 respectively.’ In both these cold-war general engage- 
ments, the USSR was the aggressor and in both of them the USSR had to with- 
draw to its former positions. In such cases, a draw amounts to a setback for the 
attacking side. (Admittedly, if the Soviet operation on Cuba be regarded as an | 
attempt to prevent an alleged intervention by the United States, it may then be 
considered to have been a success for the Soviets.) Thus, despite the deployment 
by the USSR of massed means of atomic intimidation and, in the case of Berlin, 
of large conventional forces from the Soviet and satellite armies, both these actions 
showed that the forces employed were insufficiently effective in the psychological 
war with the United States. 

Eight months after the Cuban crisis, the Soviet leaders recognized that their 
plan to sweep away the barriers to Communist expansion by threatening the use 
of nuclear missiles had failed, and as for their hopes of wresting from the United 
States the leadership of the military revolution, these had to be postponed indefi- 
nitely. The signing of the partial nuclear test ban treaty on July 25, 1963, provided 
clear evidence of the Soviet leaders’ desire to slow down the nuclear armaments 
race and constituted a virtual admission that their claims to superiority over the 
United States in nuclear missiles, upon which the principles of Khrushchev’s 
military doctrine had been erected in 1960, were still groundless. What it did was 
to establish a kind of balance of power between the USSR and the USA which 
could be maintained at less cost. 

This is not the place to discuss which of the two parties, the USSR or the 
USA, stands to gain most from this respite (which the Soviet leaders obtained 
without sacrificing either the option of returning to their former line or the 
possibility of gradually widening the bottlenecks in the country’s economy); 
but it may be said that the Soviet attempt to seize the leadership of the military 
revolution has obviously failed. It was this that compelled the Soviet leaders in 
1963 to modify their aggressiveness in foreign policy. 

It should be stressed that as early as 1960 there were indications that the Soviet 
leaders had sensed the weakness of their position and the temporary nature of 
their lead in rocket development. In January 1962, Marshal Malinovsky, com- 
menting on a speech delivered by US Secretary of Defense Robert MacNamata, 
was unable to conceal the impression made on him by the United States military 
budget for 1962 of fifty-five billion dollars: whereas only two months before, 
at the Twenty-Second Party Congress, he had claimed an overwhelming Soviet 


© See Bulletin, 1963, No. 5, pp. 15 of seg. 
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superiority in nuclear missile armaments, Malinovsky now quietly acknowledged 
the approximately equal military strength of both sides and expressed regret that 
such high American military appropriations were building up a dangerous 
“military psychosis.”’ The point, of course, was not a military psychosis but the 
readiness of the United States to make material sacrifices that were completely 
beyond the limits of the Soviet economy. Even at the time of the Berlin crisis in 
the fall of 1961, it could be seen that the reductions in the USSR’s conventional 
forces which Khrushchev had carried out the previous year had tended to under- 
mine the capacity of the Soviet armed forces to wage a local war in Europe. The 
retention under arms of a contingent that had completed its term of service was 
evidence of this fact. 


It was pointed out in these columns in 1962 that there were signs to suggest 
that Soviet military development would present less of a threat to the West if the 
USSR lost its leadership in the nuclear arms race.® 


The efforts made by the United States had brought it by 1963—64 to a position 
in which it could count on winning this race. Meanwhile, on the Soviet side 
there were indirect signs of trouble and certain bottlenecks in the nuclear missile 
program. In view of the relatively long intervals normally separating military 
appointments at the highest level in the USSR, the replacement of the commander 
in chief of strategic missile forces almost every year from 1960 to 1963 (Moska- 
lenko, having succeeded Nedelin in October 1960, was replaced in April 1962 by 
Biryuzov, who in turn was replaced by Krylov in April 1963), indicated that all 
was not well in this sphere. The following period, from the end of 1963 to the 
Kremlin coup d’etaf of last October, saw a gradual slowing down of the Khrushchev 
phase, begun so dynamically in 1957, which finally came to an end not only 
with the removal of Khrushchev himself but also the loss soon after in an air 
accident of Marshal S. Biryuzov, Chief of the General Staff and the brain behind 
Khrushchev’s changes. 

For an appreciable period, the new Soviet leaders stood still, as it were, 
hovering between the stage that had just finished and the new one that was just 
about to begin. After Biryuzov’s death, more than a month passed before his 
successor was appointed, Biryuzov’s first deputy, General of the Army V. D. 
Ivanov, being designated merely as Acting Chief of the General Staff. Marshal M. 
Zakharov’s appointment to this post at the end of November was the first de- 
finite landmark in the new stage. Zakharov had already held this post for three 
years, from the spring of 1960 to April 1963, when he was replaced by Marshal 
Biryuzov, then commander in chief of missile forces. Thus, it was Zakharov who 
occupied the post of Chief of the General Staff during the most striking period 
of Khrushchev’s struggle for leadership in the military revolution and who 
participated in the preparations for what led to the Berlin and Cuban crises. His 
retirement in the spring of 1963 directly preceded the signing of the partial 
nuclear test ban treaty. 





7 Pravda, January 24, 1962. 
8 See Bulletin, 1962, No. 3, p. 48. 
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The post of Chief of the General Staff is, of course, a largely executive one, 
but one’ may still conclude that the ideas of the Khrushchev era have not been 
buried but are being held in abeyance. The appointment to this post of an old 
conservative staff officer at a time when it is impossible openly to force the arms 
race in modern weapons suggests that greater importance will be accorded to 
conventional forces than before. Finally, there seems to be an increased likelihood 
of revolutionary wars occurring in theaters far removed from the USSR. In this 
sphere, the Soviet leaders will be faced with a serious rival, China, and this will 
necessitate a complete reorganization of this (since World War II) neglected field 
of Soviet military and political activity. . 

These predictions do not promise completely undisturbed tranquillity for the . 
West, but they warrant the conjecture that acute crises in the main theater of the 
cold war, that of Europe, need not be expected in the near future. 


N. Galay ` 


The Economy 


Problems Facing the Soviet Consumer Goods Industry 


The function of trade in the economy is to distribute consumer goods, to 
act as an intermediary between producer and consumer. Here, of course, there 
is no difference between Western and Communist countries: the difference 
begins in the next stage, when one examines the way in which this function 
works out in practice. 

In capitalist countries, the middleman purchases goods from the producer 
and sells them to the consumer through a network of stores. The flow of money 
then begins in the opposite direction: the money collected by the store from the 
consumer is transmitted, either directly or through the agency of the banks, to 
the producer after the costs of distribution, taxes and trader’s profits have been 
deducted. For the proper running of the economy, it is essential that the flow 
of goods to the consumer and of money to the producer proceed without hitch. 
If for any reason goods cease to be bought by the consumer and consequently 
the flow of money to the producer is interrupted, the economic process is held 
up: the producer finds it impossible to pay for his raw materials, to issue his 
employee’s wages and to cover the other expenses connected with production. 
If such a crisis is to be avoided, there must therefore be some correspondence 
between what is produced and what the consumer wants to buy. In economies 
of the Western type, it does happen from time to time that a firm’s products 
cease to be bought: the firm then has to close down or begin producing other 
goods. 

For a long time, there was no shortage of demand for consumer goods in the 
USSR, for a variety of reasons. Since economic plans paid little attention to 
consumer goods, the output of these goods was less than the demand. As a 
result, almost all consumer goods that appeared in the stores were immediately 
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sold. A contributory circumstance lay in the fact that the monetary situation was 
constantly inflatory: the quantity of money in circulation far surpassed the total 
value of the goods available in the stores. This was due to Stalin’s policy of 
` giving priority to heavy industry, which in the course of its growth employed a 
constantly increasing number of workers and consequently paid out ever greater 
sums in wages. Since neither the level of output nor the prices of consumer 
goods showed any great change during this period, the population found itself 
in possession of money which it could not spend. The government tried to 
confiscate this money by means of forced loans, but its efforts were never com- 
pletely successful. The money still in the population’s hands continued to empty 
the stores as soon as goods made their appearance. 


In these circumstances, the task of the production planners was easy insofar 
as they could be certain that everything produced by the consumer goods industry 
would be sold. As time went by, a procedure for planning this industry and for 
ensuring the execution of these plans was developed which, with the exception 
of a few enterprises excluded for experimental purposes, is still observed today. 
According to Pravda, the planning procedure for enterprises in the clothing 
industry is as follows: 


Before each economic year begins, a draft of the new plan is drawn up on the 
basis of the [production] level reached. In it are entered the different types of goods 
to be produced, the total, commodity and market production. Then the draft is 
transmitted to the clothing industry department of the sovnarkhoz for the economic 
region, which presents the approved plan to the workers of this industry.1 


It will be seen that the plan for the coming year is established on the basis 
of production figures for the preceding year and that the assortment of types 
of goods to be manufactured is also based on the past. There is no suggestion 
that the probable demand or the needs of the population should be taken into 
consideration. As soon as the goods under the new plan begin to leave the factory, 
they are directed to the trading organizations responsible for retail sales. These 
organizations are obliged under pain of a fine to accept goods sent to them in 
accordance with the plan and are not entitled to get in touch with manufacturing 
enterprises other than those assigned to them in the plan. 


Trading organizations ate obliged to accest and pay for goods delivered to 
them from manufacturing enterprises regardless of whether they are able to sell 
these goods or not. It often happens that the retail sale of these goods is impossible, 
either because they have become spoilt or are of inferior quality (e.g., badly 
misshapen clothing) or have-been supplied in inappropriate quantities (e.g., too 
much clothing in the smaller sizes and too little in the medium and larger sizes). 
When this happens, the loss is borne by the trading organization. Since, however, 
trade is the business of the state, the loss is virtually borne by the budget. 


This situation has existed for a long time in the USSR without causing 
particular concern to either Party or government and without provoking more 


1 Pravda, October 4, 1964, p. 4. 
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than a superficial interest on their part. Certain that its products will be accepted 
by trading organizations, the Soviet consumer goods industry has for long been 
producing goods whose quality leaves much to be desired and whose range and 
assortment fails to take consumers’ preferences into account. Nevertheless, a 
change has been noticeable for some time now in the country’s economic situation. 
Stalin’s policy of extreme austerity has been abandoned, and the improvement of 
the population’s living standard has been included in the official Party program. 
For reasons of prestige and international policy, the Soviet government stresses 
its intention of providing the Soviet population with a living standard superior 
‘to that enjoyed by the population of Western countries. As a result, the output 
of consumer goods has increased somewhat without, however, bringing with 
it any change in methods of planning such output. On the other hand, the 
increase in production has brought with it an increase in the quantity of defective 
or otherwise unusable goods, hence’also in the quantities of goods unsold and in 
the losses of trading organizations. At the beginning of October 1964, stocks of 
unsold goods which had accumulated in the warehouses of trading organizations 
were officially valued at 1,800 million rubles, i.e., 2,000 million dollars.2 Apropos 
of these stocks Pravda observed: 


They are mainly woolen textiles, clothing and footwear of unprepossessing 
appearance, obsolete cut and design. They are difficult to sell even at reduced prices, 
but perfectly good raw materials and a great deal of labor went into their manufacture. 3 


Such a situation is difficult to reconcile with the Soviet policy of competing 
economically with Western countries. For state and consumer alike, it means 
a loss—for the former, a loss in profits and taxes, apart from the cost of production, 
including raw materials and labor. For some time now, the Soviet leaders have 
been aware of the dangers of the situation, for, as the manufacture of unsaleable 
goods increases, the burden on the budget grows in proportion. Some time ago, 
Soviet economists were asked to examine the situation, and it soon became 
clear that the traditional method of planning the output of light industry and 
evaluating its activity do not correspond to the requirements of an efficiently run 
economy. As it is, the work of industry is assessed by comparing the level of 
production attained in the preceding year with that planned for the year in 
question, whereby plan production figures are still obtained by the stereotyped 
method of adding a certain percentage to actual production figures for the 
preceding year. 


This system of planning and evaluation has a number of disadvantages, of 
which the Soviet press gives numerous examples. This is what a Soviet economist 
had to say about the situation in the textile industry: 


...the output of textiles is planned in meters and also in monetary terms, ona 
basis of average prices and total value. As a result, in order to fulfill the plan with 





t 


2 Ibid., October 12, 1964, p. 1. 
3 Ibid., July 28, 1964, p. 1. 
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respect to total value, profit and other financial categories, the leaders of combines 
and factories not infrequently try to produce more . . . expensive textiles with little 
regard to whether they are required by purchasers.‘ 


According to this writer, enterprises prefer to produce woolen textiles, since 
they are more expensive. This makes it easier to attain the total value of production 
laid down in the plan: 


The plan is overfulfilled with regard to tote] value, despite the fact that expensive 
textiles enjoy a restricted demand. As a result, stocks of woolen textiles at indus- 
trial enterprises and in the trade network have increased more than threefold during 
the last five years.® 


With the same object in view, the textile industry is particularly prone to 
produce thick or heavy cloth. In October 1963, Pravda pointed out that by 
producing thinner cloth it would be possible to save more than 45 million square 
meters of woolen cloth every six months.® There is a shortage of clothing made 
of cheap material? and of material for men’s shirts,® since such fabrics make it 
difficult to reach the quantities and values demanded by the state in a short space 
of time. An investigation of the extent to which production is adapted to demand 
in the RSFSR produced the following result: 


Orders from trading organizations in the republic for articles of clothing made 
of cotton material are scheduled to be met to the extent of 85 percent, and for men’s 
short overcoats only to that of 40 percent.? 


From this it will be seen that plan and production figures sometimes diverge 
widely from the actual demand. 


Not only planning errors but also defects of manufacture disturb the working 
of the economy and cause considerable losses. For example, a woman wrote to 
the press about children’s clothing as follows: 


Many overcoats had the pockets sown on somewhere under the armpits, one 
flap was longer than the other, the seams were uneven. I asked who produced such 
ungainly, monstrous overcoats for children: the answer was: the Galich Sewing 
Factory. Products from this factory had literally filled all the stores in the town.1° 


Because of similar defects, ten thousand garments were returned in the course 
of six months to a clothing enterprise in Lvov." 


The situation is no different with the production and sale of footwear. At a 
recent meeting of the Supreme Council of the National Economy, the director of a 
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8 Pravda, October 8, 1964, p. 2. 

9 Izsestta, January 11, 1964, p. 3. 

10 Pravda, November 11, 1964, p. 2. 

11 Radyanska Ukraina, Kiev, September 19, 1964, p. 3. 


large Moscow store reported that his store had recently had to take back twenty 
thousand pairs of shoes of defective quality that had been sold to customers.?? 


All factories producing consumer goods have quality control departments, 
but defective products still reach the stores: 


During the course of one-and-a-half years, the Moscow Furniture Assembling 
Combine No. 2 received over 1,200 complaints concerning the poor quality of produc- 
tion. Fines and other losses due to wastage amounted to over 83,000 rubles, while 
employees in the quality control department had received 4,600 rubles in the form 
of bonuses.13 


The inspectors themselves tend to pass goods of inferior quality, because 
their salaries depend on the quantity of goods they pass and because they come 
under the authority of the director of the enterprise whose goods they are inspec- 
ting. This situation fails to satisfy the retail trading organizations, whose directors 
are demanding a quality control system that shall be independent of the manufac- 
turing enterprise.14 

In addition, there is a governmental inspection service which carries out 
occasional inspections of goods already on sale. Such inspections carried out in 
1963 revealed that the proportion of unusable goods on sale was as follows: in 
clothing, 20 percent; footwear, 10 percent; and knitwear, 17 percent.15 


In the economy as a whole, the number of enterprises producing defective 
goods is very high. Since the output of some is totally unusable, the government 
has decided to forbid trading organizations to accept their products. According 
to Pravda, 433 enterprises in the RSFSR were affected in this way during the 
first half of 1964.18 They include enterprises producing furniture, clothing and 
footwear. 

No less numerous are the enterprises which continue to sroduce goods which, 
although defective or otherwise unsaleable, nevertheless have to be accepted 
by trading organizations by virtue of regulations at-present in force. In order to 
get rid of them and so avoid losses, trading organizations sometimes resort to 
rather unusual methods. One of these is to make the purchase of other articles 
conditional upon acceptance of these less saleable goods. In January 1964, for 
example, one Moscow store offered young ladies’ sweaters for 20 rubles. The 
would-be purchaser, however, was invited to pay at the desk the sum of 31 rubles 
20 kopeks if he wanted to have the sweater. Having deposited this sum, the 
customer received not only the sweater but also a manicure set and a bottle of eau 
de Cologne.!” In September 1964, it was possible to obtain caviar in Moscow 
provided one also purchased canned fish.18 





12 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, October 28, 1964, p. 4. 
13 Pravda, October 18,°1964, p. 4. 

14 Ihid., October 8, 1964, p. 2 

18 Thid., October 18, 1964, p. 4. 

16 Ibid, October 12, 1964, p. 1. 

17 Leninskoye znamya, January 21, 1964. 

18 Vechernyaya Moskva, September 12, 1964. 
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Dismayed by this situation, the government in May 1964 authorized an ex- 
periment in the clothing industry: two enterprises, one in Moscow, the other in 
Gorky, were permitted to abandon the planning and selling methods applying to 
Soviet light industry and to establish their relations with trading organizations on 
an entirely new basis, viz., to enter into direct contact with these organizations in 
order to gather information on the needs of their customers and set up their pro- 
duction plans accordingly.1® The two enterprises were also authorized to lay down 
for themselves their requirements in textiles and other materials and also their 
wage bills. Only the quantities produced and the profits realized were to figure in 
the annual report.*° Trading organizations were entitled to refuse deliveries which 
had not been ordered or whose quality was unsatisfactory. 


The first results of the new experiment were made public at the end of Octo- 
ber 1964.21 The clothing produced by the two enterprises proved to be entirely 
acceptable in quality. No deliveries had been refused, and sales were proceeding 
well. On the other hand, there were difficulties: namely, with the two enterprises’ 
own suppliers, who had been planning and producing meanwhile according to the 
old method. The two enterprises complained of the poor quality of textiles, dyes 
and sewing machines. If the experiment was to be a greater success, the suppliers 
would also have to adopt the new method, and this in its turn would affect the 
supplier’s suppliers. 


As it was, of course, the two enterprises were at an advantage over the rest: being, 
perhaps, the only ones to produce goods of such high—or at any rate, uniformly 
high—quality, they found it particularly easy to get rid of their products. If, how- 
ever, the new method were to be extended to the whole of the country’s light 
industry and trading system, the quality of manufacture would presumably show a 
universal improvement, but the problem of satisfying the precise needs of the 
population would not be solved so adequately, since the Soviet systems of trade 
and industry have not yet evolved an adequate method of predicting the demand. 
The possibility of unsold goods would therefore remain. 


Recently, the need for studying and predicting demand has won some recog- 
nition in the USSR. Ekonomicheskaya gazeta observes :, 


Methods of studying the demand for individual types and lines of goods have 
not yet been developed sufficiently. A substantial failing of existing methods lies 
in the fact that they orient trade workers to the gathering, processing and 
interpretation of information about the movement of goods by primitive manual 
methods. ?? 


Market research is being envisaged on a Union-wide scale. The same article 
states: 


; It would be desirable for the State Planning Committee of the USSR and the 
State Committee for Trade of the Council of Ministers of the USSR to combine 
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the efforts of scientific institutions and in conjunction with them draw conclusions 
from the experience accumulated and elaborate basic-methodological and methodical 
principles for determining the structure of the effective demand for consumer goods 
both in the immediate future and over a more extended period.*® 


The future of the trade in consumer goods in the USSR depends in large 
measure upon the possibility of foreseeing the demand, not only in its entirety but 


` _ also for each group of products and within each group. At present, the Soviet con- 


sumer wants goods that are not only good but cheap. There is a demand, for 
example, for less expensive clothing.*4 The old methods of planning favor the 
manufacture of expensive clothing, so that there is a conflict between the interests 
of the consumer and the tendencies of industry. In general, if goods are to sell, they 
must be cheaper. In Stalin’s time, the rapid development of heavy industry led to a 
severe inflation of the currency: as pointed out, the consumer bought without 
hesitation, whatever the price. Nowadays, the country’s heavy and light industries 
are more highly developed and the inflation less severe. For the consumer, the 
ruble has increased in value and money is not spent quite so readily. The consumer 
tries to regulate his a in rational fashion. 


* 


It is the'intention of the Soviet leaders to extend the experiment with the two 
enterprises mentioned above to the whole of the country’s trade and light in- 
dustry and later, in all probability, to the rest of industry. The general view is that 
this reorganization will require a certain amount of preparatory work. The adop- 
tion of direct relations between factory and trading organization for the light 
industry is not, however, solely a problem of reorganization or of improving the 
quality of production. Other problems are involved. Discreet allusions to this may ` 
be found in the reports of recent discussions in the Council of the National 
Economy (Sovnarkhoz of the USSR).#® On one such occasion, an engineer 
named Novik, from the enterprise “Ukraina,” pressed for a postponement of a 
general application of the new method until the second half of 1965 in order to 

_enable manufacturing enterprises to increase their production capacities and 
storage facilities. A certain Mikhailov, director of a textile mill, suggested that “the 
problem of supplying factories with raw materials in sufficient quantities” should 
also be solved before the new method was adopted. Hence it would appear that 
factory directors are aware that their plants would not in their present state be in a 
position to meet the demands of consumers communicated by trading organiza- 
tions for two reasons: (1) the productive capacity of light industry is inadequate 
for the purpose; and (2) the supply of raw materials for this industry is still limited 
by the system of centralized planning. Since the central planning authorities con- 
tinue to give priority to heavy industry and munitions in the supply of equipment 
and raw materials, it becomes clear that the consistent application of the new 


33 Thid. 


2 Trud, January 3 and 7, 1964. 
25 Nedelya, October 25, 1964, p. 5. 
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method would inevitably prove advantageous to light industry in the distribution 
of resources. i 


Several years may pass before the Soviet consumer goods industry is adequa- 
tely equipped and furnished with raw materials to meet the demands of trade and 
çonsumers. Since it is the Soviet government that controls the distribution of 
resources among the various branches of the economy, it is the Soviet government 
that will determine the pace at which the consumer goods industry increases its pro- 
duction capacity and acquires its stocks of raw materials. But the Soviet govern- 
ment, being no longer in a position to resort to terroristic methods, cannot resist in- 
definitely the legitimate demand of the consumer for goods of satisfactory quality, 
supplied in sufficient quantities at prices compatible with the budget of the ordi- 
nary Soviet family. 

A concession to this demand sometime in the near future is also likely for 
financial reasons inherent in the industrial economy and the national budget. The 
proper working of industry and the national budget is dependent upon the income 
derived from the sale of consumer goods. It is therefore essential that most of the 
consumer goods are sold: this means that rationalization measures must be applied 
to improve sales. The government cannot delay the solution of these problems for 
much longer without risking serious trouble in the country and perhaps even 
within the country’s leadership. In this way, the Soviet governmental machine has 
to some extent become dependent upon the Soviet consumer, who has the right 
and the opportunity to reject goods that he does not want and so demonstrate, 
whether deliberately or unconsciously, his dissatisfaction with the management of 
light industry. 

In the end, as the new method becomes established if the country’s economic 
life and consumer goods become increasingly plentiful and varied, the personnel 
of enterprises will become more and more aware of the extent to which their 
enterprises and they themselves depend upon the market existing for their pro- 
ducts. It is not impossible that the time will come when different enterprises and 
different products will find themselves competing for the consumer’s favor. 
Economic forces may then emerge which are mutually opposed, each of them 
striving to obtain political support from the government and the Party. This 
would be an appropriate moment for all the interested parties to sit down in con- 
ference and negotiate a compromise, and this in its turn might signify the beginn- 
ing of the end of the dictatorship. j 

In the more immediate future, the application of the new planning method may 

` lead to an improvement in the living standard of the Soviet population. In this 
connection, the Soviet weekly Nedelya has asserted: 


Without any doubt, the clothing we wear will be beautiful, fashionable and 
inexpensive; it will be made, not for reports and summaries, but for man.3® 


The time is long ripe for such a development. 
R. Zybenko 
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Soviet Society 


The Social Stratification of the Working Class 
in the USSR 


The task of building a Communist society in the USSR within the next decade 
or so, laid down at the T'wenty-Second Party Congress, has given rise to wide- 
ranging theoretical discussions in Soviet scientific journals on the problems of 
smoothing out social contradictions and eliminating the division of labor, as 

‚ well as numerous practical sociological studies on the structure of Soviet society 
and the processes taking place within it. Whereas the theoretical discussions have 
failed to produce any concrete results, the sociological research began, as its 
techniques improved and its objectivity increased, to bring to light interesting 
facts about the development of Soviet society as,a whole and its different classes 
in particular which did not always concur with official ideology. l 

Perhaps the most important social development now taking place within the 
working class is the change in its professional make-up, largely the result of 
technical progress. Old professions are disappearing and new ones being created. 

The entire industrial hierarchy is in a state of flux and this cannot, of course, 

fail to affect the social structure. The following Soviet table shows the vast 
change in the professional make-up of the Soviet working class from 1939 to 

1959; 


Workers Engaged in Certain Types of Manual and Mechanized Labor 
in the USSR in 1939 and 1959 i 


Machine Operators : 1939 1959 
Drillers and [Heading] Drivers in the Mining Industry ........... 61,600 - 375,900 
Fitters, Electricians and Electric Network Supervisors in the Metal- 

Working and Metallurgical Industries .........rer nennen nenn 438,000 1,289,700 
Excavator Operators .....2.eeeeeeneeneneneennen nen enter 9,000 124,000 
Operators of Building and Road-Building Machines .............- 1,700 116,500 
Electric Locomotive Drivers 2... ... 22000 cece cece eee e tenes 8,100 78,400 

Manual Workers : | 
Facemen and Breakers ın the Mining Industry .......-......+---- 178,300 153,200 
Diggers in the Building Industry..........0.eeeceeeeeeeenee eens 321,800 180,300 
Carters and Cabmen .........- cece cece e etree teen nennen nn ne 1,118,300 784,300 
Trolley-Pushers and Porters ........ eee ee eer eee ence nennen 367,900 216,100 


SOURCE: S.A Kugel, Zakexomernasts ixerencerya sotssalnes siruktury obshchesiva pri perchbeds k komwmuxsen (Laws Governing’ the 
Changes in the Sochal Structure of Society During the Transition to Commurism), Moscow, 1962, p. 67 


Thus, during the said period the number of mechanized workers increased 
several times over, whereas the number of those engaged in some of the most 
exhausting forms of manual labor decreased only insignificantly by comparison. 
The proportion of manual labor in certain branches of the Soviet national 
economy is still high. In 1962, it was 54 percent in the coal industry, 59 percent 
in the peat-extracting industry and 57 percent in the logging industry. Even in 
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the relatively advanced Sverdlovsk Oblast it was 55.9 percent.! At the present 
time, the tendency is for the absolute number of manual workers to increase and ' 
their percentage of all workers to decrease; thus, from 1948 to 1958 the number 
of manual workers in industry increased by 67 percent while their percentage 
of the total dropped from 55.7 to 50.2 


It is interesting to note that in the pits of the “Karagandaugol” Combine, 
where the number of manual workers increased by 118 percent from 1947 to 
1962, the share of these workers in primary operations dropped from 74.2 to 
56.1 percent, while their share in auxiliary operations increased from 39.7 to 
51.9 percent. Such changes in the distribution of manual and mechanized labor 
are probably characteristic for enterprises undergoing mechanization and auto- 
mation at the present level of technical development. Indeed, the social and 
professional “restratification” of society ushered in by automation has not only 
led to the emergence of a new class of skilled worker whose status is approaching 
that of the engineer and the technician but also brought about a certain 
deterioration in the position of other groups of workers forced to work at 
semi-automatic machines and conveyer belts. Concern was expressed about the 
unsatisfactory working conditions of these workers at a conference held in 
Moscow at the enone of 1964 on the problems created by the technical 


revolution: 


Whereas PEE the man could control the machine, with the introduction 
of semi-automatic machines the machine imposes ıts own characteristics and its 
own mode of operation on the man. The machine works automatically and so the 
worker 1s forced to work automatically. Whenever there are separate automatic 
devices operating the man has only to adjust and supervise, but as soon as automatic 
lines of the present type are produced man appears once again on the scene in the 
tole of a subsidiary component. The work of a man on such automatic lines takes 
place under very unfavorable conditions. For this reason, the use of semi-automatic 
means does not signify progress, even though many of the technical aids being 
created are of this semi-automatic type.* 


* 


The fact that the professional and social changes taking place as a result of 
scientific and technical progress are complex and often contradictory imposes 
special demands on the methods used to analyse them. Among the more notable 
of the few attempts to make a selective examination of the professional structure 
of the Soviet working class is A. Zvorykin’s article “Labor and Technical Prog- 
ress.””® Zvorykin divides industrial workers into various groups according to 
the type of work they perform. 


1 Molodoi kommunist, 1962, No. 7, p. 50. 

2 S. A. Kugel, Zakonomernosti izmenentya sotsialnot strukiury obsbebestva pri perekbode k kommunizmni 
(Laws Governing the Changes in the Social Structure of Society During the Transition to Communism), 
Moscow, 1963, p. 66. 

3 Voprosy filosofis, 1964, No. 7, p. 51. 

4 Ibid., 1964, No. 9, p. 156. 

5 Voprosy ekonomiki, 1961, No. 10, pp. 29—41. 
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The first of these groups, which, according to Zvorykin, is still very large, 
comprises the medium-, low- and unskilled manual workers, or what may be 
considered as the Soviet proletariat. Improvement of the working conditions 
of this group depends largely on the extent to which materials handling and other 
heavy work can be mechanized. The retraining of uneducated and elderly workers 
may cause difficulties here. 


The second group includes workers operating various stationary and self- 
ptopelled machines. Their importance will increase as mechanization becomes 
more widespread, and will start to decrease only when automation comes into 
its own. Many of the workers in this group are not sufficiently suas to operate 
the more complex types of machinery and equipment. 


The third group includes the relatively small number of ERT woes 
engaged in manual work, either singly or in teams, at conveyer belts and other 
machines. With the introduction of overall mechanization and automation, some 
of these workers will be able to be retrained to work on automatic and semi- 
automatic machines. However, the high professional and educational standards 
required will probably constitute a formidable barrier to the elderly and less 
educated members of this group. 


The fourth group includes the comparatively few workers working at control 
boards and automatic and semi-automatic machines. Zvorykin considers that the 
introduction of more and better automatic machines will see a decrease in the 
number of operating personnel and an increase in the number of adjusters and 
repairmen. The control board operators will be required to have an exhaustive 
knowledge of the technological process which they are controlling, from which 
Zvorykin draws the conclusion: 


This specialization, which will evidently continue into the future, excludes the 
possibility of a completely free transition, i.e., one achieved without any special 
additional training, to work in other sectors [proizvodstva] of a given branch of 
ındustry, let alone'to other branches.® 


This.is a considerable departure from the generally accepted Party line to the 
effect that i 7 


. the worker of the Communist tomorrow is a worker with a wide range of 
knowledge of adjacent sciences, a worker whose great technical and general erudition 
[se] enables him to change his specialty if necessary and combine productive activity 
with work in various spheres of art, with active participation in public affairs.” 


Zvotykin’s fifth group comprises the growing number of more privileged 
workers such as adjusters, repairmen, electricians and other highly-qualified 
specialists responsible for servicing complex machinery. They are expected to 

© Ibid., p. 34. 

TA. N. Maslin and G. P. Osipov, “Soyedineniye umstvennogo i fizicheakogo truda — ad 1z 
vazhneishikh zadach strortelstva kommunizma” (Combining Mental and Physical Work — One of the 
Most Important Tasks in the Building of Communism), O4 sofsahzma k kommxmzmu (From Socialism 
to Communism), Moscow, 1962, p. 311. 
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adopt a conscientious attitude toward their work and are generally required to 
have secondary general and secondary specialized education. At present, opinions 
are divided as to how the nature of their work will evolve. According to Zvorykin, 
the introduction of overall mechanization and automation will see a tendency for 
workers in this group to extend specialization “vertically,” i.e., to service the 
mechanical as well as the electrical and instrumental side of the given technological 
class of machines, instead of “horizontally,” i.e., to acquire adjacent skills, as is 
now the case. 

Zvorykin assigns the unskilled conveyer-belt workers in the various profes- 
sions to a special group. Since the assembly process, which more often than not 
involves the use of the conveyer-belt system, is difficult to automate, conveyer- 
belt work will probably continue to be necessary for some time. Experiments 
are being carried out in the USSR to find ways of alleviating the psychophysio- 
logical difficulties associated with this type of work, but, as Zvorykin points out, 
this is still not enough. i f 


* 


However, Zvorykin deals with only one aspect of the social stratification of 
the Soviet working class. Valuable information on another aspect of this subject, 
namely the attitude of the members of the various social groups toward their 
work, is contained in the results of a recent poll carried out by the Sociological 
‘Laboratory of Leningrad University in which 2,665 workers aged 30 and under 
from 25 enterprises most typical of Leningrad’s industry were asked whether 
they were satisfied with (a) their work and “b) their specialty.’ The degree of 
satisfaction with the work was as follows: 


Completely satisfied ............0.. 427 (16.0%) 
Satisfied ONE EEE 664 (24.9%) 
Not Sure... ....cscceececeeeceeees 1,153 (43.3%) 
Dissattafied..... een creer eee 297 (11.1%) 
Completely dissatisfied.............. 124 (4.6%) 
and with the specialty: 
Completely satisfied ............... 391 (14.7%) 
Satisfied ae hessen 774 (29.0%) 
DIOR Sti A ehren 1,161 (43.6%) 
Dissatisfied ........... ccc ecceeeeees 216 (8.1%) 
Completely dissatisfied.............. 123 (4.6%) 


If it be assumed that the heading “Not sure” includes the more cautious among 
the dissatisfied, then the actual number of dissatisfied workers can safely be 
` estimated to be considerably higher. 

Among the reasons given by Soviet sociologists for the large number of 
young workers indifferent to or dissatisfied with their specialty are the failure 
to determine the inclinations of young people entering technical training schools, 
the indiscriminate allocation of senior grade students in high schools to the 


8 Voprosy filosofii, 1964, No. 4, p. 72. 
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f : 
various trades and professions at the beginning of their compulsory industrial 
training and the difficulty of switching over from one specialty to another during 
this training. , E 

The great importance attached by the Leningrad workers to pay was another 
surptising feature of the poll. Six-hundred-and-seventeen, or 23.2 percent of the 
total, expressed an unqualified preference for work which was socially useful, 
830 (31.1 percent) considered that although the social usefulness of work was 
the main thing, “the pay should not be forgotten,” 819 (30.7 percent) said that 
the pay was the main thing but that the work’s social significance should also be 
taken into account, while 399 (15 percent) stated flatly that any work was good 
provided it was well paid. - ; 

Since these workers are among the most progressively minded in the USSR 
their attitude is quite remarkable, although not necessarily representative of the 
entire Soviet working class. 

Particularly valuable was the attempt to establish which factors were respon- 
sible for a worker’s satisfaction or dissatisfaction with his work. The results of 
this analysis were given both for all the workers taken as a whole and for indi- 
vidual professional groups. For the entire group taken as a whole these factors 
were, in order of importance: the meaningfulness of the work, i.e., whether it 
required any imagination; pay; possibilities for obtaining higher qualifications; 
the variety offered by the work; the way in which the work was organized; the 
attitude of' the management toward the workers; the physical strain involved 
in the work. Thus, pay was considered secondary in importance only to the 
meaningfulness of the work. The third-rated factor, i.e., the possibilities for 
obtaining higher qualifications, may be expected to weigh heavily with young 
workers. i ` 

A completely different picture is obtained when the workers are broken down 
into professional groups, a fact which alone points to the presence of considerable 
social differences. 

Thus, the unskilled manual laborers (Zvorykin’s first group, and the group 
with the highest proportion of workers dissatisfied with their pay, their work 
and their specialty) were influenced chiefly by the strenuousness and dullness 
of their work and the limited prospects for becoming better qualified. 

‘The qualified manual workers (who correspond roughly to Zvorykin’s second 
group) differed considerably from their unskilled colleagues, despite the fact that 
they too were poorly paid and engaged in manual labor. Their attitude to their 
work was influenced chiefly by the opportunities for obtaining higher quali- 
fications, the variety offered by the work and the attitude of the management. 
toward the workers. The pay and the meaningfulness of the work were other 
decisive factors. 

Among the machine-tool operators, who have much in common with Zvory- 
kin’s fourth group, decisive factors were the pay and the variety in the work. 
The great importance attached to the former was considered by the researchers 
to be responsible for the comparative instability of this class of workers. i 
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As ‘to be expected, the questions of variety and meaningfulness were particu- 
larly important in the case of the skilled conveyer-belt workers, although pay 
proved to be the decisive factor. As regards both “being” and “consciousness,” 
i.e., the relative nature of their work and its effect upon their mentality, these 
workers evidently have a close affinity to the unskilled manual laborers and also 
constitute a kind of proletariat within the working class itself. 


The attitude of the last two groups of workers, namely the control board 
operators pure and simple and those also trained as adjusters (corresponding to 
Zvorykin’s fourth and fifth groups), reflected the problems raised by automation. 
The decisive factors were pay, the amount of variety in the work, the attitude of 
the administration toward the workers, the prospects for becoming better 
qualified and the way in which the work was organized, while in the latter of the 
two groups physical strain and, curiously enough, relations with colleagues were 
found to be diminishing in importance. 


* 


From the research carried out by Zvorykin and Leningrad University, there 
emerge at least three main social and professional groups within the working 
class. The lowest group socially, namely the unqualified manual and conveyer-belt 
workers, will probably continue to grow despite technical progress and gradually 
drift apart from the mechanized workers owing to the slower rate at which 
conveyer-belt work is being mechanized. It is interesting to note that attempts 
at changing the outlook of this group by raising the cultural and educational 
level of its younger members merely increased dissatisfaction and fluctuation 
of manpower among these young workers. 


The second group, comprising the skilled manual and mechanized workers, 
will continue to grow, at least until the arrival of widespread automation. Mem- 
bers of this socially varied group will probably infiltrate the higher professional 
groups and may acquire many traits of the lower middle class in the West should 
there be a prolonged improvement in their living standards. 


The new “working aristocracy” (control board operators, etc.), largely the 
product of all-round mechanization and automation, will continue to be closely 
linked to the latter processes. However, despite their steadily rising level of 
education and training, which is already approaching that of the engineers and 
technicians, it is hardly likely that the members of the “working aristocracy” 
will merge socially with the so-called “technical intelligentsia,” which already 
has its own characteristics and standards. The probability is that they will remain 
as a social stratum between the manual and white-collar workers, for the foresee- 
able future at least. 

Many of these changes in the social and professional structure of the Soviet 
working class have their counterparts in the industrial countries of the West. 
For example, even in 1956 Pollock drew attention to the fact that mechanization 
and automation were professionally and socially upgrading some workers and 
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downgrading others.® In the same way, the following words of Hans Roeper may 
be applied to any economically highly developed country, the USSR included: 


On the one hand a kind of working aristocracy is arising, a growing number of 
selected and specially trained specialists working at control boards or maintaining 
complicated apparatus, while the other workers are forced to remain in work which, 
although easily learned, is monotonous and worse paid.+° 


The problem of retraining elderly and unskilled workers in factories going | 
over to automation is doubtless also common to both “capitalist” and Communist 
countries.. 

It might appear, from a comparison of statements made by young workers 
in the USSR and in the West, that their motives for working differ widely. For 
example, when a group of young West German workers were asked “Why does 
a man work?”, 89 percent replied “To live,” 36 percent “To earn money” while 
16 percent added “For the joy of working’! (the percentages add up to more 
than a hundred because in some cases more than one reply was given). Such a 
realistic attitude would, if displayed by young Soviet workers, have certainly 
provoked official accusations of greed. A closer examination of the answers 
given by the Leningrad workers, however, shows that they are hardly less iriter- 
ested in how much pay they receive than their Western counterparts; in 31.1 
percent of the cases pay was given as one of the most important and in 45.7 
percent the most important motive for working. One wonders how the Leningrad 
workers would have answered had they been given a guarantee that anyone 
whose replies did not conform to the standards of Soviet society would remain 
anonymous and not be subjected to any kind of punishment. 

Even so, the high percentage of young workers whose motives for working 
were primarily material evidently came as an unpleasant surprise to the Leningrad 
researchers and put them in a difficult position. Probably in an attempt to tone 
down this unexpected revelation, they devoted no little space to a discussion of 
the interplay between material and moral motives for working and even asserted— 
rather at variance with Soviet labor ethics—that “it is incorrect to regard motives 
of a material nature as something ‘worse’ then moral ones.”’12 

The motive “for the joy of working” given by some of the West Ge 
workers has no direct equivalent in the Leningrad poll-the nearest being the‘ 
statement “satisfied with the work”—and so a comparison here is difficult. 


Although sociological research in the USSR is still a young and imperfect 
science, it has already given grounds for doubting whether a genuinely Com- 
munist society can be formed within the period laid down in the Party program. 


* F, Pollock, Automation : Materialen zur Beurtsilung der okonomischen und soiled Folgen, Frankfurt- 
am-Maın, 1956, pp. 244 ef seq. 

10 Hans Roeper, Die Automatisierung: Neue Aspekte in Deutschland, Amerika und Sonyetrussland, 
Stuttgart-Degerloch, 1958, p. 109. 

11 R. Tartler, “Die soziale Gestalt der heutigen Jugend und das Generationsverhaltms in der 
Gegenwart,” Arbeiterjugend gestern und heute, Heidelberg, 1955, pp. 295 ef seq. 

12 Voprosy filosofis, 1964, No. 4, p.,79. 
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The great hopes placed by the program’s compilers on all-round mechanization 
and automation appear to have been unjustified. Instead of causing the dis- 
appearance of fundamental social differences within and between the classes, 
mechanization and automation have merely resulted in a social restratification 
in many respects similar to that taking place in the industrial countries of the West. 

It seems likely that the new Soviet leaders, who are now stressing the need 
to adopt a “‘scientific approach” to problems, will be compelled to revise drasti- 
cally the program for building a Communist society, especially in view of the 
fact that the.man who drew it up, Khrushchev, has been accused by them of 
drawing “premature conclusions” and making “hasty, unrealistic decisions.” 13 


S. Voronitsyn 


' Women’s Rights in Propaganda and Practice 


A favorite argument of Soviet propaganda for the superiority of Communism 
over capitalism is that the USSR, by freeing women from all forms of slavery, 
degradation and inequality ‚has provided a model solution of the problem of 
women’s rights. The “addresses” to the world issued year after year by the 
Party Central Committee on the occasion of International Women’s Day, March 
8, regularly repeat that “it is only under conditions of socialism that woman 
acquires true liberation, the opportunity to develop her abilities and talents in 
labor and in social activity.”+ It is noteworthy that the argument is pressed more 
in propaganda intended for public opinion abroad than in that aimed at the 
population of the Soviet Union itself, where che actual status of women makes 
it much less convincing. 

Probably no other domestic issue discussed in the Soviet press today elicits 
such a variety of opinion as does the problem of equal rights for women. On 
the one hand, there are extravagant claims that Soviet women are the most 
fortunate women in the world. On the other hand, there are categorical demands 
that an end. be put to “the vulgar understanding of equal rights for women,” 
that the “hypocritical attitude toward woman as mother” be done away with, 
that the law discrediting illegitimate children and unmarried mothers be repealed 
as stupid and outmoded, and that the physically exhausting labor of tens of milli- 
.ons of women in the USSR working in industry and construction be lightened, 
as well as their domestic drudgery. 

When it acclaims the high proportion of women in the USSR engaged in 
manual labor, Soviet propaganda carries its application of the Marxist theory 
of the educational value of physical labor as a means of remaking society to the 
point of absurdity. The introduction to a statistical handbook on women and 
children in the USSR also hails the large number of working women as a sign 


18 Prasda, October 17, 1964. 
1 Pravda, March 8, 1964. 
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of the fulfillment of the provision in the Soviet Constitution “guaranteeing 
women an equal right with man to labor,” and cites with pride the facts that 
47.6 million women are engaged in industry and agriculture, making up 48 
percent of the country’s total labor force,? that they constitute 45.6 percent of 
all industrial workers, and that 78.6 percent of the women employed are er 
in physical labor. 


The fact that “39 percent of the workers in the machine-building and metal- 
working industries are women” is held up as a point in favor of the Soviet 
regime.* Seventy-three percent of the electrical welders are women, 64 percent 
of the pressers and stampers, 53 percent of the grinders and polishers and 60 
percent of the galvanizers.® Even in industries’ involving a definite hazard to 
health, more women than men are employed. Women make up 57 percent of 
all workers in the Soviet chemical industry, 54 percent of those engaged in the 
production of building materials, glass and chinaware and 70 percent of the 
printers, including 76 percent of the typesetters.® 


In connection with these figures, it should be borne in mind that the level of 
automation and mechanization of production processes in the USSR is still very 
low. Considerable manual labor is still required even from workers who operate 
machine tools: 


At the Ishim Automobile Spare Parts Plant, a woman employee engaged in 
countersinking holes in pressed gear blanks carries in the course of one shift more 
than three thousand components weighing from 2.5 to 5.5 kilograms each to her 
machine and from there to the work place of the broacher for the next operation.” 


This means that in the course of a working day a woman worker lifts from 
15 to 33 tons in addition to performing the routine mechanical operations on 
her three thousand semi-finished parts. This is not an isolated instance. There 
ate many reports such as one that charges that “the women lay the crossties while 
able-bodied men standing nearby are writing down in their notebooks that the 
norms are being fulfilled.”’® 


Such factory labor is in addition to work at home. The journal Kommunist 
once said of the Soviet woman’s daily time schedule: ‘Housework occupies 
about seven hours and twenty minutes of her time. A second working day! In 
truth, she has no time left to satisfy her spiritual needs.”® There is little she can 
do about this aspect of her work. In the first place, as a Soviet newspaper reports, 
only about five percent of the time needed by a woman for her household chores 


23 Zhenshchiny i dets v SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (Women and Children in the USSR; A Statistical 
Compilation), Moscow, 1963, p. 6. 

3 Ibid., pp. 84—106. 

4 Ibid., p. 7. 

5 Ibid., p. 86. 

© Ibid., pp. 86—87. 

T Voprosy chonomiks, 1964, No. 8, p. 154. 

8 Izsestia, October 24, 1964. 

? Kommunist, 1963, No. 9, p. 91. 
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can be saved by making use of public utilities such as dining halls, cleaning 
establishments, etc,,1° and even these services are for the most part available 
only in the large cities. In the second place, most Soviet families eat at home 
for the sake of economy and also because state-operated dining rooms have less 
interesting food and are so inefficiently run that much time is wasted waiting 
in line. Academician S. Strumilin publicly asserted that Soviet working women 
“prefer to be reimbursed by compensatory time.” 


There are many stories in the Soviet press indicating that under present 
conditions the time of many Soviet women is completely taken up by their jobs, 
their housework, and sleep. Closely related to this situation is the growing alarm 
in Soviet society over increasing ill health among working women and the sharp 
drop in the Soviet birth rate, which in the period from 1940 to 1961 declined by 
more than 24 percent, from 31.3 to 23.8 per thousand.!? In 1959-61, the first two 
years of the Seven-Year Plan, when Soviet citizens were again being exhorted to 
exert maximum effort to create the “material ard technical basis of Communism,” 
the birth rate fell by almost five percent, and in 1961 it was reported to be roughly 
half that in the pre-Revolutionary year 1913.13 This sudden drop is in the end due 
to the transformation of the Soviet Union into an industrial country with a 
primarily urban population. 


Deep and widespread concern in the USSR is caused by the official distinction 
between legitimate and illegitimate children, involving severe social and legal 
discrimination against the latter and their mothers. On July 8, 1944, the Soviet 
government issued a decree placing sole responsibility for the birth and up- 
bringing of illegitimate children on the mother, who was even denied the legal 
right to go to court to establish the identity of the child’s father or to sue the 
father for maintenance. A. Vaksberg declared in Literaturnaya gazeta that the 
application of this principle, which Lenin, applying it to bourgeois society, often 
described as characteristic of serfdom, had occasioned “much unhappiness and 
many personal tragedies.”14 Proponents of this “principle,” he said, claimed that 
the law abolished the “irresponsible attitude toward sex on the part of women,” 
but, claiming to speak for millions of Soviet women, Vaksberg asked: 


And why only “on the part of women”? What about “on the part of men”? 
And finally, what about the children, who in any event are not accountable for the 
serious or irresponsible attitude of their parents to their birth?15 


There are now millions of such children in the Soviet Union, who, according 
to Vaksberg, numbered roughly seven million in 1961. He declared that Soviet 
legislation had divided mothers into two socially very unequal groups, one 
of which was in a very difficult position. Moreover, he continued, this legislation 





10 Jzvestia, April 15, 1964. 


11 Thid. 
12 Zhenshchiny i deii v SSSR..., p. 47. 
13 Thid. 
14 Literaturnaya gazeta, July 30, 1964. 
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was the cause of increases in bigamy, illicit liaisons and unlawful marriages. 
Professing bewilderment that a set of laws promulgated under wartime conditions 
should “‘still be in force today,” that is, after most Stalinist practices have been 
absolished, he addressed himself to Soviet legislators: 


. Not a single area of our social life has been left untouched by the purging wind 
of the past decade. May its salutary effects be felt more quickly in our laws on 
marriage, on the family and on children !!® 


It is typical of the present state of affairs that although the law of July 8, 
1944, has been subjected to severe criticism for several years and its defenders 
` offer only the shallowest and most timid arguments, the law continues in full 
force. Obviously there is a division of opinion among the Soviet leaders on this 
issue and the law’s proponents are evidently guided by socio-political considera- 
tions which, from the standpoint of Marxist dogma, they cannot declare openly 
to the Soviet public. . 

Such a policy of condoning discrimination against women cannot fail to have 
its logical effects. Many people in the Soviet Union today appear to believe that 
women are second-rate citizens to be looked down upon. A certain V. Sarantseva, 
from Penza, writes that the theme of the “second-rate female” persistently reap- 
pears in the press and in literature: 


Today you read many articles and you cannot understand why their authors 
are so anxious to throw woman into a cramped family cage and place a bonnet upon 
her head, with the inscription embroidered on it, “A woman should hold her 
husband in awe.”’17 


Sarantseva claims that there is a resurgence of the idea of male supremacy in the 
USSR, especially in family life. She is indignant that many articles in the periodical 
press preach the supposedly discarded prejudices of the past, and goes on: 


And only articles? Take many books: here, too, is a kind of special male pride 
and honor, the male mind and unselfish male friendship (and woman’s, then, is 
selfish?), and male conversation on serious toDics—political, ethical, industrial.... 
Women are generally written about in a tone of condescension. The heroines of 
many modern literary works are more often than not shunted into the background, 
while the heroes are depicted in sharp contrast. Heroines are always guilty of 
something; they are repenting, whimpering or begging forgiveness, as if they 
were ashamed of their very existence.1® 


Still another point deserves attention if one is to havea practical understanding 
of equal rights for women in the USSR. A casual scanning of only two Soviet 
newspapers for the last ten days of January 1965 produced the following items. 
A student at the Omsk Medical Institute beat a girl for refusing to go dancing 
with him.!° A student in Kiev beat a girl for trying to defend her honor.®° A raion 
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17 Ibid., January 16, 1965. 
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19 Komsomolskaya pravda, January 19, 1965. 
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executive committee secretary in the Syr-Darya Oblast beat a telephone operator 
because she refused to obey his capricious orders.*! In a secondary school at 
Dnepropetrovsk, “a young man from the street” beat a women teacher in full view 
of the pupils in class, and not one of them raised a hand in her defense.?? 


More recently, an especially revealing incident reported from the Zaval 
Graphite Plant illustrates the degree of crass violation of women’s rights to be 
found in the USSR. Maya Zelenskaya, the plant’s Komsomol committee secretary, 
so runs the story, slapped the Komsomol organizer of one of the shops for 
swearing in her presence. He hit her back. Soon after, the Party Committee remo- 
ved Maya from her position as Komsomol committee secretary “for morally and 
physically insulting a comrade,” and the management removed her from her 
position as an engineer in the factory. The argument advanced to justify these 
steps was fairly simple: Maya was an engineer, but the Komsomol organizer was 
an ordinary worker.. Maya had instigated the incident, and since in all other 
respects she was an equal, she must be severely punished. Commenting on 
Maya’s letter. of protest to Moscow, the Party committee retorted that “the 
people would have failed to understand” any other decision than that taken. ?3 


Komsomolskaya pravda observed that the editors receive much mail describing 
incidents in which “girls have been subjected to offensive language, have been 
spat at or have even been slapped in the face.” In many cases neither the regular 
nor the voluntary police took any measures, obviously seeing nothing out of the 
ordinary in such behavior. %4 

The same paper drew attention on two occasions to the persistent reluctance 
of the public prosecutor’s office in Batum to bring a young hooligan to justice for 
wounding a girl with a knife. Some idea of the extent of “equal rights for 
women” in the USSR today may be gained from the advice offered by the paper 
to young girls, namely, to “learn at least the rudiments of the sambo, to take up 
sport, to be agile, strong, courageous, and capaole of physically discouraging any 
young ruffian.”26 

There is still another aspect of equal rights for women in the USSR which the 
Soviet regime hails as one of its greatest achievements. This is the right of women 
to elect and to be elected to all governmental bodies. In a society where the 
guiding and directing force is a single political party, citizens’ electoral rights are 
certainly fictional: both after Stalin’s death and in the palace revolution of October 
1964, the question of the transference of power was decided in the Presidium and 
the Secretariat of the Party Central Committee. Among the sixteen members and 
candidate members of the Party Presidium and the ten members of the Secretariat, 
there is not one woman, despite the fact that over half of the persons with a 
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technical training or higher education in the USSR are women. Whatever partici- 
pation the people at large have in the work of governmehtal bodies, trade unions 
and other organizations, which merely keep the people under control and serve 
as a rubber stamp for higher Party decisions, is more of an unpleasant obligation 
than an advantage. This is especially true of women, who are already doubly 
burdened with jobs and housework. It is no accident, therefore, that complaints 
have appeared that in the USSR a woman is regarded “by some as only a female_ 
worker.” 27 


The flagrant contradiction between Soviet official theory about the status of 
women and the real state of affairs is reflected in a somewhat allegorical narrative, 
published in the satirical magazine Krokodıl : 


An artist who respected women 

Depicted their inspired labor: 

Baring their teeth in a smile, they 

Carry two-pood pig-iron ingots. 
In the foundry it 18 absurdly hot, 
And the faces of the women are wet with sweat. 
But where, indeed, is the concern for women??8 


W. Miniajlo 


Voluntary Workers in Soviet Education 


Sudden and dramatic developments in Soviet education such as Khrushchev’s 
1958 school reform or the 1964 “counter reform”? tend to overshadow those of a 
more evolutionary character, although in the long run the latter have just as great 
an effect on educational standards. Among the “long-range measures” which have 
recently been receiving extensive coverage in the Soviet educational press is the 
one commonly referred to as “more resolutely introducing the voluntary social 
element (obshebestvermye nachala) into the school.”* This harmless-sounding phrase 
means not so much broadening the sector of voluntary activity in Soviet schools, 
which includes pupils’ clubs and other organizations, whether political or non- 
political, and the prefect or monitor system, as actually bringing outside workers 
as representatives of society, of the community, into the business of school ad- 
ministration. We are witnessing nothing less than the emergence in the Soviet 
educational system of a separate “public” administrative apparatus alongside 
existing governmental machinery. 3 





27 V, Tsıslyak and A. Masalkina, Rabota FZ MK sred: zhenshchin (The Work of the Local Trade Union 
Committee Among Women), Moscow, 1964, p. 68. 
28 Krokodil, 1964, No. 32, p. 5. 


1 See Pravda, June 20 and August 13, 1964. 
2 The article by V. Konev ın Narodnoye obrazovaniye, 1963, No. 11, had a similarly worded title. 
3 In the USSR, the term obshchesivenny (““of, pertaining to or serving society,” “social,” hence ‚also 
“public”) is commonly used to denote voluntary and largely unpaid work done independently of state 
institutions, kin fact, only the second of these attributes 1s usually true. (See Bulletin, 1962, No.7, Footnote 3. ) 
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The process began with Khrushchev’s school reform’ of 1958, when the 
“general education” school was radically reorganized and the statute on “strength- 
ening the link between school and life” adopted. As we know, the result was the 
creation of a “polytechnical” eleven-year school, the pupils of whose three senior 
grades had to learn an industrial or agricultural trade in addition to their normal 
subjects and do practical work for the national economy two days a week. This 
was the first stage in the widespread involvement of outside workers in the life 
of Soviet schools. A. Shelepen, a member of the ideological commission of the 
Perm Oblast Committee for Industry, described how this involvement worked 
out in the town’s schools in an article entitled “The Participation of the Public in 
Education”’*: 


The Party organization of our town... has recruited the services of business 
enterprises . . . for equipping school buildings. Public inspection posts have been 
set up to supervise construction. ... Direct contact between pupils and production 
workers ..., participation of the community in organizing the schoolchildren’s 
lives, means a lot.... On the recommendation of a meeting of the town’s Party 
activists, production workers were sent to lead Pioneer detachments. ... The 
workers were often present at lessons, led study circles and helped the children 
prepare their homework and spend their leisure in an interesting fashion... en- 
terprises in the Sverdlovsk district arranged galleries of portraits of the best pupils 
(which hung alongside portraits of their parents)... . The Party organization of one 
factory assigned the director, the Party bureau secretary, the chairman of the 
factory trade-union committee, shop superintendents and engineering and, technical 
workers to the classes of School No. 17, which is under its patronage. ... Much is 
being done to increase the parents’ sense of responsibility; those who are careless 
about bringing up their children are discussed at meetings and criticized in the 
factory newspapers and at parents’ conferences; in special cases, comrades’ courts 
are set up. Thus, the Lenin district executive committee set up a comrades’ court 
to try citizens Aramileva, Vedeneyeva, Semenov and Malgin... the court decided 
to deprive these persons of their parental rights and requested the administrative 
authorities to banish them from the town. The request of the community was 
satisfied. : 


As Shelepen emphasized, “the patrons [i.e., industrial enterprises, govern- 
ment institutions and other organizations who have taken various schools under 
their “patronage”] no longer confine themselves to giving the schools material 
assistance—they are taking an active part in educating the schoolchildren,” and 
their influence has even penetrated the children’s families, as we have seen. 
Even so, this was only the first stage: Shelepen himself, much of whose infor- 
mation relates to the year 1960, freely admitted that the results achieved were 
“only the first modest fruits of the work accomplished.” This was certainly true: 
at that time, the role played by representatives of the community in the educa- 
tional system of the city of Perm did not extend to actual school administration, 
as it does now. 





4 Narodnoye obrazovanıye, 1964, No. 1, pp. 59—61. 
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The process received further impetus when in 1962 the Party Central Com- 
mittee decided to amalgamate many rural raions in connection with a general 
reorganization of the national economic administration.5 This meant that each 
raion education department became responsible for two or three times as many 
schools and a correspondingly larger area. The Smolensk Oblast, for example, 
was now divided into 14 raions instead of 24, and the number of schools in each 
raion tose from between 50 and 70 to 134, 174 and even 179.8 Under these 
circumstances, most of the education departments found it impossible to exercise 
“ close supervision over their schools, and called in outside workers, including 
teachers and others, to help. l 


The teachers were enlisted primarily in order to set up so-called “schools of 
advanced experience” and “public inspectorates.” The former are training 
institutions in which the more experienced teachers help their less qualified 
colleagues to increase their own teaching proficiency; in other words, they 
perform much the same functions as the advanced teaching courses and seminars 
which the state education authorities themselves should really be organizing. 
As many as sixty of these schools trained eight hundred teachers in the Smolensk 
Oblast during the academic year 1962—63. According to A. Barkalov, head of 
the oblast education department, the most successful schools were those trainin 
first-grade teachers and teachers of literature, Russian and English.” 


As its name implies, the “public inspectorate” incorporates a measure of 
supervision. The duties of the “public inspectors,” who are recruited from 
among the best teachers and assigned to the various raion and oblast education 
departments, include keeping an eye on the quality of instruction in the “general 
education” schools in their area and giving advice to teacners. i 


Another institution of this kind, the “public education council,” has even 
wider and more specific responsibilities. These councils are attached to the 
various governmental education departments, from which they receive their 
working instructions, and are to be found from ministerial right down to raion 
level. The practical work of the council is performed by five commissions, 
dealing with (1) general education, (2) polytechnical and industrial training, 
(3) out-of-class and out-of-school instruction, (4) schools for working youth 
and (5) pre-school education. In other words, the councils do much the same 
work as the education authorities themselves. The council responsible for the 
Timiryazev district of Moscow is a good example of its kind. Besides educators, 
its roughly 100 members include representatives of Party, professional and public 
organizations, state institutions, industrial enterprises and parents’ associations, 
and thus constitute a fairly comprehensive cross-section of the community. 
Councils in rural areas are considerably smaller than their urban counterparts 
(the Kuibyshev Oblast’s council, for example, has only 50 members, although 
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it is formally one step above the Timiryazev district’s) and also include deputies 
from state and collective farms, but in all other respects are the same.® 

Even these organizations (some of which existed prior to the amalgamation 
of the rural raions) were not, however, enough. Raion and oblast education 
departments could not cope with the task of supervising the activities of the 
forces they had mobilized, e.g., instructing the “public inspectors” or providing 
methodological guidance for the “schools of advanced experience.” Yet another 
institution, the “council of [school] principals,” was therefore created in order 
to direct, supervise and coordinate the entire work of the schools (these councils, 
have already been introduced in some raions). Each council is in charge of an 
“administrative pedagogic group,” i.e., a group of schools falling within one of 
the districts into which the raion is divided for the purpose, and operates from 
a “showcase” school in its district. A council normally has 7-9 members, who 
ate elected by open ballot at a meeting of school principals in the given district, 
at which the public is widely represented. The council includes the principals 
of the best secondary schools and elementary (three-year). schools, the best 
teachers and also such “representatives of the community” as state farm directors, 
collective farm chairmen and secretaries of Party organizations.? The council 
chairmen, who are elected, are ex officio members of the “public education 
council” of the raion. 


The duties of the “councils of principals” are manifold and include: imple- 
menting the law on general education; advising and instructing the teachers; 
organizing mass propaganda for the teachers; studying and abstracting teaching 
experience and putting it into practice; organizing groups and schools of advanced 
experience; holding seminars, practical training sessions and conferences for the 
teachers; organizing the pupils’ summer holidays and taking measures to keep 
them in a good state of health; arranging “socialist competitions” to see which 
school is best prepared for the new academic year; organizing public supervision 
of the quality and tempo of school construction. The councils’ work is directed 
and supervised by the heads of the raion education departments, who hold 
monthly instructional meetings for their chairmen. 

Thus, the councils of principals carry out the working plans of the raion 
education departments within their respective “administrative pedagogic groups,” 
‘and in this respect they resemble the “public education councils.” There is, 
however, an essential difference; whereas the latter are mainly advisory bodies, 
the councils of principals take organizational decisions on their own and are 

responsible to the raion education department for the results. This is clear from 
"the following description of measures taken in 1963 by councils of principals in 
two raions of the Smolensk Oblast: 

At the end of the academic year, the councils of principals took an active part 


in putting the raion’s school network in order and bringing the schools’ teaching 
staff up to strength. Principals of the schools in each district appeared on certain 


8 Ibid., 1963, No. 11. - 
® Thid., 1964, No. 1, p. 17. 


days before the councils with all the necessary documents, having previously 
clarified all questions with the trade union organizations....The councils of 
principals made correct decisions on all points involved in bringing the schools up 
to strength, including the release and transfer of individual teachers and the closing 
. of certain below-strength elementary schools. - 

Thus, the councils of principals of the Yelnya raion decided after careful de- 
liberation to close ten below-strength elementary schools not having sufficient 
pupils.2° 


The creation of the councils of principals marks the second stage in the 
mobilization of the public for educational work, i.e., the delegation of a certain 
amount of school administration to public organizations, under the surveillance 
of the state authorities, of course. The councils of principals are being turned into 
extensions of the raion education departments, and although they have as yet 
only been introduced in a few raions, their further proliferation seems inevitable. 


Besides the organizations we have described, there are also district and raion 
“methodological councils,” “subject groups” (in which methods of teaching a 
given subject are studied), “pedagogical reading sessions,” at which pedagogical 
literature is read and discussed, “deputies” posts}? consisting of members of the 
raion executive committees and village soviets assigned to the various schools, 
kolkhoz “commissions for helping the school,” “parents” committees’ > and even 

“parents’ universities.” At one of these “parents’ universities” opened last year ` 
in Moldavia, the curriculum includes lectures on “questions concerning education 
in the family and in the school.” 11 

The out-of-school life of the Soviet pupil is also regulated by an extensive 
network of “public” organizations. The local and factory committees of the trade 
unions have “sections for working with children and adolescents” whose main 
task is to “organize” the children’s leisure and help young people leaving school 
to obtain employment. By 1960, these sections had about 400,000 members. 
In “palaces of culture” and trade union clubs there are 2,500,000 “children’s 
sectors,” and while some of these doubtless exist only on paper others have ' 
sports schools, art and theatrical studios as well as circles catering for chess- 
players, chemists, technicians and naturalists. The “children’s sectors” organize 
movie shows, matinées, New Year’s parties, etc. Trade union funds are allocated 
for building special “houses of culture” for children, the most famous being 
those attached to the Trekhgornaya Textile Combine, the subway construction 
organization “Metrostroi” and the Central House of Railroad Workers’ Children, 
all three being in Moscow. During the last five years, house managements and 
communal house committees, i.e., residents’ committees, have been organizing 
“councils for helping the school” and “Komsomol and youth headquarters, for 
organizing the leisure and recreation of children and young people,” which in 
turn set up children’s clubs in the various residential blocks, lay out playgrounds 
in the courtyards and run competitions between “street” and “courtyard” 
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sports teams. As one writer put it, “tens of thousands of housewives, pensioners, 
Komsomol members and white- and blue-collar workers are putting in a lot of 
painstaking unpaid work to educate the children.”!* - 


Soviet higher education institutions also take great pains to raise the qualifica- 
tions of teachers. Moscow University, for example, holds one-month courses 
every year for teachers of history, chemistry, physics and mathematics. The 
Herzen Pedagogical Institute in Leningrad prepares teachers to defend disserta- 
tions for the degree of candidate. The Voronezh Pedagogical Institute holds 
regular seminars for foreign language teachers, while its counterpart in Pyatigorsk 
has even established a special faculty for the latter. Prominent academicians 
such as A. Nesmeyanov, A. Oparin and B. Rybakov have given instruction on 
courses of advanced training for teachers. Needless to say, all this work is done 
on a “voluntary” basis.13 . 


Much has been written on the participation of the public worker in school 
affairs in the USSR. Besides numerous articles in the periodical press, entire 
books have been devoted to the subject, perhaps the most noteworthy being 
‘Public Principles in School Life! and Public Principles in State Education.15 


The use of the term obshchestuennye nachala in this connection is, of course, 
questionable. In general, the main characteristics of such activity are that it 
is unpaid, voluntary and independent of the institution in which it takes place, 
but only the first of these characteristics seems to apply to the activity which we 
are discussing in this article. Although the Soviet press contains few clear indica- 
tions as to the circumstances under which this “public” school work is done, 
it may be concluded by analogy with other forms of public work in the USSR 
that it is, in fact, entirely unpaid in the majority of cases, particularly at the 
lower levels. Opinions may differ as to whether it is voluntary, but, Soviet 
teachers being as overworked as they are, it is more than likely that most of them 
do such work “voluntarily but under pressure” as a Soviet bon mot goes. However, 
there is no doubt at all that in the USSR “public” school organizations, and all 
other public organizations for that matter, are heavily dependent on the Party 
and state authorities. Thus, the most important members of the public education 
council, its “nucleus” so to speak, must be approved by local Party and administra- 
tive agencies. The public education councils, public inspectorates and methodo- 
logical councils have to abide by “model statutes” worked out in the education 
ministries and the education workers’ trade unions. Members of the councils 
of principals, the most influential “public” school institution, must be approved 
by the raion Party and executive committees. All such school organizations are, 
moreover, infiltrated with Party members and bureaucrats. 





12 Osnony kommutisticheskogo vospitaniya (The Fundamentals of Communist Education), Moscow, 
1960, p. 445. 

13 Narodnoye obrazoranıye, 1963, No. 11. 

14 Obshebestvennye nachala v shkolno: zhizni (Public Principles in School Life), Perm, 1962. 

18 Obshcbestsennye nachala y narodnom obrazovani (Public Principles in State Education), Penza, 1963, 
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The favorite argument used by the Soviets to demonstrate what they call 
“the further democratization of the administration of state education” is that 
a system whereby school principals are elected is being introduced. Indeed, this 
system, which is already being tried out in certain raions, appears at first sight to 
be entirely democratic. Any citizen who has a higher educational training and 
has completed three years of service in teacking institutions can apply for the 
position. The principal is elected by secret ballot by the teachers of the school 
concerned. However, after having been elected in such a democratic manner, the 
new principal must be confirmed in his position by a special order of the respective 
state education department. Only then can he consider himself really “elected.” 


Thus, the “public” school organizations merely constitute an auxiliary adminis- 
trative apparatus, with few rights but many responsibilities, to which the state 
education authorities have delegated some of their own work. The fact that the 
members of these organizations receive nc remuneration for their services 
means a colossal financial saving to the state. The Soviet leaders have, however, 
political as well as material motives for mobilizing the resources of the public 
for education. If Soviet children are to become “the new people of the Communist 
future,” 168 as foreseen under the program for building Communism in the USSR, 
they must be carefully isolated from all “alien influences” and kept in a state of 
ideological purity. It is therefore imperative chat all those responsible for deve- 
loping the children’s characters be ideologically beyond reproach themselves. 
By inducing the teachers to take part in innumerable councils, inspectorates, 
schools of advanced experience and seminars, the Party is able to subject them 
to constant propaganda and obtain cross-checks on their political reliability. The 
Soviet teacher is to have no time for independent political thought. At the same 
time, the “introduction of public principles” into Soviet school life is only part 
of a much broader development, outlined in the standard Soviet work on Com- 
munist education in the following passage: 


Promoting democracy by all possible means, involving the widest layers of the 
population in the management of the country’s affairs, getting all workers to 
participate in the administration of economic and cultural construction—this is the 
basic trend in the development of the socialist state. 17 


“Public principles” are being introduced in other spheres of Soviet life. For 
example, certain newspapers have instituted so-called “public reception rooms” 
in which retired journalists, engineers, jurists and other specialists attend to 
visitors, answer readers’ letters and even check to see whether state institutions 
are taking up suggestions put forward by the newspaper, all these activities 
being performed free of charge, as part of the “public burden” (another apt 
piece of Soviet jargon).18 In July 1964, the first “public” radio station in the 


‚1° See Yurı (George) Pismenny, “The “New Man’,” Studies on the Soviet Unon, Vol. IV (New Series), 
No. 1, published by the Institute for the Study of the USSR, Munich. 
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USSR, radio station “Progress,” was set up in Moscow by the Union of Soviet 
Societies for Friendship and Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries, the 
Unions of Writers, Composers and Journalists of the USSR, the All-Union 
Society “Znaniye” and other public organizations.1® 


All these-institutions are also intended to provide Soviet ideologists with 
sorely-needed evidence to the effect that the era of Communism is approaching, 
and are seized upon by the Soviet press as “a visible trait of the Communist 
organization of society.” 20 


At the same time, the various forms of public participation in school affairs 
which we have described emerged prior to Khrushchev’s overthrow. The 1958 
school reform and the amalgamation of the rural raions, two measures which 
did much to further such participation, have been revoked (the former only 
de facto, it is true). It is therefore reasonable to ask what the fate of public parti- 
cipation in school affairs will be under the new Soviet leaders. The answer to 
this question is to be found in an editorial in Narodnoye obrazovaniye dedicated to 

the New Year, 1965: 


Only by relying on the teaching community and pedagogical public workers 
and taking their opinions and experience into account... is it possible to ascertain 
the true state of affairs and find ways of improving it.... Regular meetings of the 
councils attached to the state education departments . . . are one of the indispensable 
forms of collective leadership, of the involvement of public forces in education. ... 
The practical experience of the last few years provides convincing evidence of the 
advisability of having under the state education departments... inspectors and 
methodologists working on a public basis. This is an exceptional form of public 
pedagogic supervision and pedagogical assistance to schools and teachers.?! 


The same issue of Narodnoye obrazovaniye contains no less than three articles 
on this kind of work as applied to the school. The new men in the Kremlin, who 
are in general prepared to listen to specialists, clearly intend to make the widest 
possible use of the services of the latter in education, especially when these 
services do not have to be paid for, and may well give up such wasteful practices 
of mere propaganda value as delegating enginee-s and technicians to help school- 
children with their homework. The emphasis will therefore be on engaging 
qualified teachers for public work in the sphere of education. 


It is extremely difficult to judge the effectiveness of the complex public 
machinery set up to help the Soviet school solely on the basis of what has been 
written on the subject. On the one hand, experience shows that work done under 
compulsion—and this includes “‘public”’ work in the USSR-is rarely very produc- 
tive. On the other hand, the psychological aspect cannot be ignored. Such normal 
human emotions as professional pride, ambition and the need to communicate 


19 Tzvestia, July 24, 1964. 

20 Osnovy kommunsticheskogo vospitaniya (The Fundamentals of Communist Education), Moscow, 
1960, p. 439. 

31 Narodnoye obrazovaniye, 1965, No. 1, p. 2. 
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with one’s fellows, which are prevalent among teachers, particularly women 
teachers, many of whom are utterly alone in tne world, find a more satisfactory 
outlet in the public organizations than within the rigid confines of state 
institutions. Thus, in V. Voinovich’s story / Want to Be Honest, a retired teacher 
writes to her son: 


I have nothing new to tell, except that the day before yesterday I was elected 
chairman of the house committee at a meeting of the activists. Of course, I know 
how skeptical you are toward such things, but I was very pleased 22 


It would therefore be a mistake to dismiss these organizations as the product 
of a bureaucratic whim. The day-to-day efforts of dedicated public workers in 
education cannot fail to be of some use, and will certainly help to raise the 
standard of teaching. At the same time, this public work represents a threat to 
the children’s mental and moral development, since it is aimed at keeping them 
under constant political surveillance both at school and at home and isolating 
them completely from all influences considered by the Party to be undesirable, 
and this means above all the influence of the family and the Church. Besides, 
parents are often prevented from taking full part in family life by their work in 
public organizations. On the positive side, however, it should be said that these 
organizations may help to stem the rising tide of juvenile hooliganism and crime 
in the USSR?! by keeping young people occupied during their spare time. 

Such is the complex and often contradictory nature of “public” school work 
in the USSR. 

George A. Pismenny 





232 Novy mir, 1963, No. 2, p. 154 
33 See Valery Albert, “Juvende Deliquency in the Soviet Union,” Analysis of Current Developments in 
the Soviet Union, No. 333, published by the Institute for the Study of the USSR, Munich, 1964. 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


Man as an individual with his own spiritual world, his own views, aspirations, 
inclinations and feelings, in other words, his own ego, has recently been attracting 
considerable attention in the Party press. The primitive method of dividing people 
up into the “haves” and the “have-nots”, into “revolutionaries” and “reactio- 
naries,” has evidently proved to be inadequate. This does not mean, however, that 
the Party has abandoned its declared aim of creating an ideologically conformist 
Communist society. ‘The revised and broadened concept of man found expression 
in a Kommunist editorial entitled “The Social Duty of Soviet Man,” which began 
on an indignant note: 


. Bourgeois ideologists, who have become hopelessly confused in their attempts 
to solve the problem of man and society, regard service to society and to one’s 
people as a suppression of individuality and a restriction of human freedom. Thus, 
in the symposium The Future of Communist Society, published in New York, it is said 
that in the Soviet Union “The collective... rather than man has become the 
measure of things. The vision of self-realization of man is superseded by the vision 
of the efficient collective.” (Kommunist, 1965, No. 2, page 3). 

In an attempt to demonstrate the qualitative superiority of the emerging 
Communist society, Communist went on to say, somewhat imprecisely: 

The essence of Communism is that it creates, after having removed the cause of 
conflicts between the individual and society, truly humane social conditions in which 
the interests of society harmonize with the personal interests of each of its members 
and express these interests (page 3). 

Kommunist may well talk of “conflicts between the individual and society.” Far 
from having disappeared during decades of Soviet rule, these conflicts are tending 
to increase, and are greater now than before World War II, despite the more liberal 
conditions now obtaining in the USSR. Kommunist, however, ignores this devel- 
opment and writes: 

Communal socialist ownership of the means of production has removed the 
basis of the irreconcilable conflict between individual and social interests. Whereas 
private ownership forces people into hostile relationships with each other and 
fosters individualism, egoism, a spirit of greed and a desire for easy money, com- 
munal socialist ownership has created a sound economic basis for harmoniously 
combining the fundamental interests of society and the individual both in the 
production and distribution of material goods and in the sphere of culture (pages 3-4). 
In other words, the abolition of private property is a prerequisite for the de- 

velopment of the human personality. Kommunist alleges that by devoting himself 
exclusively to society man suffers no restriction on his personal freedom, a freedom 
which the journal defines as follows: 

Freedom according to the Marxist concept consists not in rejecting the demands 
of a moral code accepted by all but in the conformity of these demands with the 
internal motives for each person’s behavior. The degree of moral freedom of the 
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individual is determined by social conditions and is closely bound up with his 

economic and political freedom (page 4). 

According to Communist theoreticians, the concept of private property can be 
completely eradicated from people’s minds, and spiritual freedom is entirely 
dependent on the prevailing economic order. The onerous duties imposed by the 
Communist system are depicted as being a great honor: 


. socialism has imposed noble obligations on the worker, namely: to Bike a 
proprietary interest in everything going on around him, to be responsible for his 
personal participation in work for the good of society, to work honestly for the 
benefit of society in accordance with his abilities, to cherish and consolidate socialist 
property, to further the all-out development of socialist production, to strengthen 
the Soviet system and the socialist state, to fight against everything harmful to 
friendship among nations, to strengthen international solidarity, to defend his 
country and to respect the rules of socialist communal life (page 4). 


The very nature of these obligations indeed confirms the view that in the 
USSR the collective, i.e., the state itself, and not the individual, will be the arbiter 
of all values. 

The statements on the individual and society made by Kommunist are a 'te- 
flection of the growing differences between the two over the question of intellec- 
tual, political and economic freedom and the right to have personal property. The 
editorial concludes: 


The acquisition by Soviet people of a scientific world outlook based on TE 
Leninism as representing a complete and coherent system of philosophical, economic 
and socio-political views is a highly important prerequisite for instilling a profound 
sense of public duty into them. It is the theoretical basıs of the moral education of the 
individual in general (page 8). . 

In other words, the Soviet citizen is still in the process of acquiring this “sense 
of public duty.” 

The views expressed in this editorial are echoed later in a review of the journal 
Voprosy filosofii by the lecturers of the philosophical faculty of Moscow State 
University. The purpose of the review was to see whether the journal was showing 
an uncompromising attitude toward “bourgeois” ideology and working’ on 

“urgent problems with which Marxist-Leninist philosophy has been confronted 
as a result of practical Communist construction and scientific development” in 
accordance with the Party’s decree “On the Journal Voprosy filosofi” of July 31, 
1959. The philosophers are particularly critical of the journal’s handling of the 
problem of social development: 

It must be noted that whereas the journal i is taking an active part in the pepe of 
modern logic and philosophical problems in the natural sciences, it is unfortunately 
not studying urgent problems of social development with the same intensity. ‘The 
subjects of the articles devoted-to this sector give no evidence of purposeful:and 
systematic treatment of problems of historical materialism and the theory of scientific 
Communism (page 63). 

Voprosy filosofit is also criticized for nn the concept of the division 
of labor: 
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To present the Communist individual as an all-rounder capable of carrying out 
literally any work operation is not only to propagate wild dreams but to reject the 
idea of creative individuality, which cannot develop without concentrating its 
forces on a specific activity, without specializing (page 64). 


This seems to mark the end of the extensive discussion on the merits of the 
division of labor which has recently been taking place in the columns of Voprosy 
Josifi (see Herman Akhminov’s article “The Prospects for the Division of 
Labor,” Bulletin, 1964, No. 7). 

While the reviewers praise the readiness of the journal’s authors to discuss 
problems on the borderline between the material and the ideological, they note a 
lack of articles on such burning sociological prcblems as the historical mission of 
the proletariat, the various types of social structure and the theory of scientific 
Communism. They maintain that the journal cannot help in giving Soviet citizens 
a scientific world outlook until this hiatus is filled and recommend its editors to 
concentrate more on criticizing “bourgeois” ideology and idealistic tendencies in 
philosophy, sociology and the natural sciences. The main point made in the review 
is that . 

... the theoretical analysis of problems posed by the practice of Communist con- 

struction must occupy a prominent position in the pages of a philosophical journal. 

The main attention must be devoted to analysing the spiritual life of Soviet people 

and the process of giving each Soviet citizen a scientific world outlook and to 

strengthening the morals of the builder of Communism (page 69). 


In an editorial entitled “The Great Responsibility of the Leader,” Partiinaya 
zhizn discusses the qualities required in Party members occupying leading posi- 
tions, declaring that 

. +. whatever post a boss may occupy, whatever knowledge and experience he may 

possess, he cannot replace the collective wisdom and experience of the masses, he 

cannot become insured against subjectivism and wrong decisions without’ con- 

stantly relying on the collective (Partinaya zhtzn, 1965, No. 2, page 4). 


This is not only an admission that the technique of leadership is still under the 
influence of Stalinism but a clear demand that the Soviet boss subordinate himself 
to the collective and to society at the expense of his own subjective opinions. 
Bosses are further exhorted to play their part in imbuing others with a Communist 
world outlook: 

We must try and get all our bosses to set an example in studying Marxist-Leninist 
theory and developing firm ideological convictions and also to observe strictly 

the moral code of the builder of Communism and help others to do so, (page 7). 

It would thus appear that even those holding leading positions in Soviet 
economic and political life have yet to develop “firm ideological convictions” and 

"are not observing the “moral code of the builder of Communism” to the satis- 
faction of the Party. 

ž * 
On the occasion of the March elections to the soviets of working people’s de- 
puties, the Party press carried numerous articles purporting to demonstrate that 
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these soviets are genuine agencies of democracy. In his article “The Soviets are the 
Power of the People,” V. Vasilev declares that as the state develops into a self- 
governing Communist society the soviets must play an increasingly more impor- 
tant role, but adds that although the latter process did begin to make itself felt 
in 1955 


.. later on [it] virtually came to a standstill. Moreover, after the een of 
government agencies according to the so-called ptoduction principle the role of the 
soviets, particularly the raion and village soviets, was reduced (Kommunist, 1965, 
No: 2, page 11). 

This piece of criticism is, of course, directed at Khrushchev as the man respon- 
sible for this reorganization, but it is also an indictment of the entire Party Central 
Committee for failing to oppose the reorganization. Vasilev goes on to say that the 
post-Khrushchev plenary sessions of the Party Central Committee held in October 
and November of 1964 have improved prospects for the future development of 
the soviets, which he regards as an important element in democratic centralism: 


Democratic centralism allows all questions to be solved concretely, with due 

_ consideration for the conditions of place and time. In some cases it is useful to 

entrust the local soviets with solving a problem, while in others it is more expedient 
to delegate authority to superior organs (page 12). 


Vasilev writes that the soviets should play an active role in the life of the com- 
munity, vigorously combat shortcomings and perfect their administration of eco- 
nomic and cultural construction. He adds: 


We do not have the division of power so characteristic of the classical system of 
bourgeois parliamentarism. Our soviets are plenipotentiary representative bodies 
which combine in their hands legislative, executive and administrative functions 
(page 14). 

Vasilev adds, however: 


. it cannot be said that the great possibilities which have been given to the soviets 
are re being used to the full. Unfortunately, theze are still many shortcomings in their 
work. Innovations are not being introduced actively enough and the old traditional 
forms of mass organization work are not always being used effectively (page 15). 


Vasilev then criticizes certain amateur organizations of the soviets, and in 
doing so makes what is tantamount to an admission that the soviets’ role is a sub- 
ordinate one, although he fails to mention that this is so because they are so de- 
pendent on the Party authorities that they cannot make full use of the powers to 
which they are entitled under the Soviet Constitution: 


In talks with public workers [obshchestvenniki, i.e., voluntary unpaid Steen: 
one often hears the words: “Ours is an amateur organization. We can do as we 
please and as we think fit.” Of course, no one is thinking of limiting the inde- 
pendence of public workers and the scope of their activities. The more active they 
are, the better. But a distinction must be made between independence and a lack of 
organization....It is important that each organization have a clear and precise 
understanding of its position within the general system of working people’s asso- 
ciations (page 17). 
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Vasilev returns to this point in his conclusions: 


The time has come to make a proper examination of the “public activities” of 
the soviets, to sweep away all superficial additions introduced for the sake of fashion, 
to support everything which is new and, as V. I. Lenin said, truly ““Communistic,” 
to demarcate the sphere of activity of the recently created amateur organizations, to 
confirm their powers... (page 18). 


In an editorial entitled “The Soviets are Agencies of Democracy,” Partiinaya 
zhizn wrote, in a reference to the impending elections to the soviets of working 
people’s deputies: 

Much complicated work lies ahead. It must be carried out with due regard for the 
programmatic theses of our Party on increasing the role of the soviets, furthering 


the activity of the masses and teaching the workers the art of running state and 
public affairs (Partiinaya zhizn, 1965, No. 3, page 3). 


Thus, on the one hand the importance of the role of the soviets is stressed, and 
on the other the need to teach the deputies “the art of running state and public 
affairs.” In other words, in a country which calls itself the Soviet Union because in 
it the power. belongs to the soviets, the latter are only to be taught how to run 
public affairs, whereas in effect these affairs are run by the Party. 


The same issue of Partiinaya zbizn carries a series of reports from various parts 
of the Soviet Union on preparations for the elections. In these reports, it is 
emphasized that the election campaign is of great importance in public life and 
that the role of the soviets will continue to increase. 


In all articles devoted to the elections, there is much talk of the development of 
socialist democracy and the transformation of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
into a socialist state of all the people. All this, however, cannot alter the fact that 
there is a ruling according to which the Party is to play an increasingly more im- 
portant role in all spheres of Soviet life, or that the Party’s general line, whose im- 
portance has not been diminished by the recent top-level reshuffle in the Party and 
government, determines the nature and terms oz reference of every governmental 
organ. In an article entitled “Marxist-Leninist Teaching on the Party, and its 
Development in the Program of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union,” the 
following was said in respect to this general line: 


Certain persons abroad have begun to speculate, and even declare, that after the 
October Plenary Session of its Central Committee, the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union will evidently now refrain from criticizing Stalin’s personality cult 
and will review the general line which it worked out at its Twentieth and Twenty- 
Second Congresses. These are vain speculations! On the contrary, our Party is 
striving to bury the ideology and practice of the personality cult once and for all, to 
exclude the very possibility that they will þe revived, and to implement its general 
line with even greater determination (Partiinaya zbizn, 1965, No. 2, page 51). 


These closing words are further evidence of the immutability of the Party’s 
dictatorship. 
A. Gayev 
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A Considerable Step Forward 
Filosofsky slovar 
(A Philosophical Dictionary) 


Edited by M. M. Rozgnra and P. F. Yupin, Moscow, 1963, 544 pp. 


The following review, a translation from the Serbo-Croat, was originally published 
in the Yugoslav journal Nase seme (Zagreb, 1964, No. 10), from which we have taken it 
for publication in the Bulleten. Its author 1s the Yugoslav writer Mihajlo Mihajlov, whose 
account of a journey to the USSR recently dzew forth protests from the Soviet authorities 
after having been published in the Yugoslav press. . 


In this account of the latest edition of the Soviet Philosophical Dictionary, the re- 
viewer considers its chief merit to lie in the fact that 1t evinces less of the spirit of dogmat- 
ism and isolation from Western philosophical schools than its predecessors. Pointing 
out that works dealing with Marxism by non-Marxist authors have been appearing in’ the 
West, he refers to the need for Yugoslavia to break through two iron curtains separating 
her from the East and from the West. The objective tone with which he writes may 
well help to achieve this end. 


A new edition of Rozental’s and Yudin’s Philosophical Dictionary, to which 
about two hundred of the best-known Soviet philosophers contributed, has 
recently been issued. The main thing about this dictionary which attracts our 
attention is the fact that it is the first publication of its kind in the post-Stalin era. 
It contains a great deal of interesting material on the present state of Soviet philo- 
sophy and Marxist thought, the psychological and sociological. sciences, and the 
attitude to the Stalinist heritage and to contemporary Western philosophy. 

The editors point out in the Preface: 


_ This new edition of the Dictionary differs a from previous editions, 

the last of which appeared about ten years ago.... The Stalin cult, which did 

tremendous harm to the practice of socialist construction and the en of 

Marxist theory, has been subjected to determined and relentless criticism . 

Many articles giving the Marxist view of concepts of contemporary Douee 
philosophers and sociologists have been included in the Dictionary with the object 

of reinforcing criticism of contemporary bourgeois ideology (page 3). 

This is, indeed, the first Soviet philosophical publication which not only does 
not ignore the existence of modern philosophical trends in the West but even, on 
the contrary, presents them with a fair degree of objectivity and subjects them to 
appraisal. Thus, articles of some length are devoted to the subjects of personalism, 
existentialism, psychoanalysis, logical. neopositivism, phenomenology, the psy- 
chology of religion, the theory of stress, Christian socialism, neo-Thomism, etc. 

Individual articles are also devoted to prominent non-Marxist thinkers who 
were simply ignored in all previous Soviet publications on philosophy. Thus, we 
find in the Dictionary the existentialists Martin Heidegger, Jean-Paul Sartre, Karl 
Jaspers, Albert Camus, Gabriel Marcel, Kierkegaard, the founder of phenomeno- 
logy Edmund Husserl, the philosophers of history Oswald Spengler and Arnold 
Toynbee, the sociologist Max Weber, the physicist and philosopher Werner Hei- 
senberg, the Neo-Thomists Gustav Wetter, Jacques Maritain, J. M. Bochenski, the 
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modern Indian mystic Shri Aurobindo, the “father of cybernetics” Norbert 
Wiener, and also Henri Bergson, Nicolai Hartmann, Ortega y Gasset, etc. 

This lowering of the hitherto existing ideological “iron curtain”-incidentally, 
simultaneously in the East and in the West, where works devoted to Marxism by 
non-Marxist thinkers such as the Jesuits Bigo, Calvez and Chambre have recently 
been appearing with increasing frequency—seems to us particularly welcome. 


Numerous articles refer to logical positivism, the theory of logical analysis, 
Ludwig Wittgenstein and Bertrand Russell. It is interesting to note that a large 
part of the Dictionary is given over to an article on Indian philosophy, including 
even Zen Buddhism. 

Despite this obvious and indisputable progress vis-a-vis previous editions, it is 
unfortunately still impossible to find certain thinkers and trends of thought which 
constitute important phenomena in the intellectual life of modern man. Thus, 
there is no mention of the psychoanalysts Adler or Jung, the specialist in ethics 
Max Scheler, the philosophers Martin Buber, A. Wenzel, Miguel de Unamuno and 
Teilhard de Chardin or the sociologist Pitirim A. Sorokin, while the best-known 
representative of personalism, Emmanuel Mounier, is referred to only once. 


These are very serious faults, particularly in view of the fact that even such 
unimportant thinkers of the last century as Mirza Fatali Akhundov, the champion 
of enlightenment in Azerbaidzhan, the Russian materialist Timofei Osipovsky or 
the Armenian thinker Mikael Nalbandyan are included, while articles are even 
devoted in this philosophical dictionary to such things as the state and kolkhoz 
cooperative form of ownership. 


As for contemporary Marxism, it has to beacknowledged that the authors of the 
Dictionary regard only themselves as Marxists and proclaim every deviation from 
their own line to be revisionism. Yugoslav Marxists, for example, are mentioned 
only once, in the article on revisionism, where they are described as “right-wing 
opportunists.” This is not so tragic, however, as they are here in company with 
Lefebvre. It is more regrettable that in this dictionary, which claims to give an 
objective presentation of the state of contemporary Marxist thought, not a word is 
said about the existence of Gjerg Lukacs, Ernst Bloch, Erich Fromm, Lucien 
Goldmann and other prominent Marxists of today. On the other hand, for some 
unknown reason, we also fail to find any articles devoted to Todor Pavlov or 
Georgy Aleksandrov. Of the Russion Marxists, Bukharin and Deborin are barely 
mentioned, the latter as a “Menshevistic idealist.” Trotsky is completely missing. 


In our view, the authors of the Dictionary have also gone a little too far in 
taking the “materials of the T'wenty-Second Congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union” as their basic criterion in assessing all philosophical trends and 
thinkers. 

‚ As for Russian non-Marxist philosophical thought, a serious shortcoming lies 
in the fact that while Nikolai Berdyayev, Nikolai Lossky, Petr Struve, Sergei Bul- 
gakov, Vladimir Solovev and others are included, it is impossible to find the names 
of Lev Shestov, Vasily Rozanov, Konstantin Leontev, Nikolai Fedorov, Lev 
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Tikhomirov, Gustav Shpet, Mikhail Ern, Mikhail Gershenzon and other promi- 
nent and important Russian philosophers. 

Another unforgivable feature is that the so-called “legal Marxists”—Berd- 
yayev, Lossky and Bulgakov—are declared supporters of the “monarchist émigré 
camp,” despite the well-known fact that these men did not emigrate immediately 
after the October revolution but only five years later, when they where expelled 
(in 1922) by decree from the territory of the USSR, so that they were not émigrés 
but insurgents, and it is simply laughable to talk about their “monarchism.” 


We also find it difficult to accept the treatment accorded to non-Marxist 
thinkers, whose principles, theories, ideas and views are referred to ironically in 
quotation marks: “theories,” “ideas,” “principles,” etc. This undoubtedly casts 
doubts upon the seriousness of the book’s intentions. 

The Dictionary also contains such curiosities as the statement that “the anti- 
humanistic views of Kierkegaard are being resurrected today by the ideologists of 
imperialism” (page 225), that Bergson’s philosophy is a “vivid expression of the 
irrationalism characteristic of bourgeois ideology of the era of imperialism” ' 
(page 44), that the Neo-Thomist Bochenski “specializes in the falsification of 
Marxism and Soviet philosophy” (page 54), that Gustav Wetter’s works “falsify 
the history and theory of dialectical materialism” (page 68), that Thomas Aquinas 
“falsified Aristotle,” that Albert Camus “in regard to his political views is near to 
the ideologists of colonialism” (page 185), that the modern Indian mystic Shri 
Aurobindo “virtually acted as the ideologist of the bourgeoisie” (page 109), that 
“the Weltanschauung of Leibnitz expressed the ideology of the German bourgeoisie’s 
compromise with feudalism” (page 230), etc., etc. In view of such assertions, the 
statement that Schopenhauer and Nietzsche are “the sources of fascist ideology” 
does not sound overaudacious. 


While on the one hand the Dictionary shows the great progress made by Soviet 
analytical and mathematical logic, semantics and cybernetics, on the other hand 
there is no mistaking the considerable backwardness of Soviet psychology, which 
is still not far removed from the European psychology of the nineteenth century, 
condemning as it does psychoanalysis and such ideas as that of the subconscious, 
the libido, etc., a priori. 

Contradictions in certain articles show that the authors of the Dictionary 
evidently had no common platform. For example, amoralism is defined as “the 
conscious rejection of moral laws” (page 17), while in the article on “law” we read 
that a law is “the immanent essential link between phenomena governing: their 
inevitable regular development” (page 151). 

Notwithstanding all the serious faults to which we have here drawn attention, 
it has to be acknowledged that this new edition of the Philosophical Dictionary is a 
big and important step forward in the development of contemporary Soviet 
thought. Let us hope that many shortcomings will be removed in future editions. 


M. M. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radıo) 


February 1965 


1 Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers 
V. E. Dymshits arrives in Delhi at head of 
Soviet delegation to celebrate tenth anniver- 
sary of Soviet-Indian economic cooperation. 

Annual general meeting of USSR Academy 
of Sciences opens in Moscow. Speech on most 

‘important achievements in natural and social 
sciences in 1964 delivered by Chief Academic 
Secretary of Academy’s Presidium, Academi- 
cian N. M. Sisakyan. 

Announcement that All-Union office “Dal- 
intorg,” with the right to carry out import and 
export transactions on its own, has been set up 
in Nakhodka for the purpose of expanding 
littoral trade with foreign countries, Japan in 
particular. 

Soviet-US talks held in Washington on 
details of cultural exchange 1n 1965. 


2 Soviet Foreign Trade Minister N S. Patolichev 


receives Japanese Ambassador to USSR and 
head of Japanese trade delegation negotiating 
in Moscow. Conclusion of long-term trade 
agreement between the two countries discussed. 

Construction of thermal electric power sta- 
tion, to have a total capacity of 3,200,000 kılo- 
watts, started on river Bolshoi Reft, ın the 
Urals near the town of Asbest. 

Party Central Committee Secretary and 
Presidium Member M. A. Suslov and Party 
Central Committee Secretary B. N. Ponomarev 
tecetve French Communist Party representa- 
tives. 

Soviet destroyer “Naporisty” under flag of 
Rear Admural G. Stepanov leaves Sebastopol 
for Ethiopia to participate in Ethiopian Navy 
Day celebrations, 


Chairman of Council of the Union of USSR 
Supreme Soviet I. V. Spiridonov receives 
members of courses for Asian, African and La- 
tin American trade union activists. 

Spiridonoy receives member of Hokkaido 
Assembly and member of Chamber of Com- 
merce and Industry of Hakodate. 


Soviet delegation headed by Chairman of 
Council of Ministers A. N. Kosygin and includ- 
ing Minister of Civil Aviation Y. F. Loginov 
and Commander in Chief of Soviet Air Force, 


Aur Chief Marshal K. A. Vershinin, leaves 
Moscow for Hanoi at invitation of North 
Vietramese government. 


Announcement that Saransk Tire Repair 
Factory, able to repair 100,000 tires per year, 
has gone into operation. 


Announcement that by its decree of January 
26, 1965, Supreme Soviet Presidium has 
ratified an agreement signed in Algiers on July 
3, 1964, on the establishment in Algiers of an 
oil and gas institute with a technical school as a 
gift from the USSR; an agreement signed in 
Algtezs on July 3, 1964, on Soviet technical and 
economic aid to Algeria in construction of 
metallurgical plant; and a protocol signed ın 
Moscow on August 26, 1964, to an agreement 
on Soviet-Syrian economic and technical co- 
operation, 


Fifth plenary session of board of Union of 
Journalists of USSR held. Speech made by 
Deputy Head of Ideological Department of 
Party Central Committee A. G. Yegorov. 
Pravde editor A. M. Rumyantsev elected Board 
Chairman and B. V. Ivanov, T. V. Matveyev, 
A. M. Subbotin and V. I. Chernyshev Board 
Secretaries, and former Board Chairman P. A, 
Satyukov and A. I. Adzhubeı excluded from 
secretariat. 


Supreme Soviet Presidium ratıfies trade 
agreement with Brazil signed in Rio de Janeiro 
on April 20, 1963, and agreement on cultural 
and scientific ties with Turkey signed in 
Moscow on November 5, 1964. 


Publication of protest of Soviet government 
in connection with arrest of /zvestia correspon- 
dent N. P. Khokhlov ın Congo (Léopoldville). 


Agreement on Soviet-Japanese trade during 
1965 signed, and letters on prolongation of 
Soviet-Japanese littoral trade agreement to end 
of 1965 exchanged, in Moscow. 

Protocol on Soviet-Swedish trade during 
period 1965—70, as well as agreement on pay- 
ments, signed in Moscow. 


6 Plans for 4,000,000-kilowatt Itatsky State 


District Power Station approved. 
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Publication of TASS declaration calling for 
cessation of US military operations in and 
withdrawal of military personnel from Laos 
and convention of international conference on 
Laos. 

Announcement that eighth regular meeting 
of Soviet International Law Association, 
devoted to questions concerning UNO, has 
been held in Moscow. 


Indian Information and Broadcasting Minister 


` Indira Gandhi arrives ın Moscow to open 
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exhibition of photographs dedicated to her 
father, Jawaharlal Nehru. 


Publication of statement of Soviet government 
on retaliatory raids on North Vietnamese 
military bases by US Aur Force. 

Announcement that new Soviet Ambassador 
to Finland, A. Y. Kovalev, has handed creden- 
tials to President Kekkonen. 

Soviet delegation led by Deputy Chairman 
of Supreme Soviet Presidium T. B. Kulatov 
leaves Moscow for Zanzibar for celebrations 
of first anniversary of revolution on Zanzibar. 

Delegation from USSR Academy of Sciences 
led by Academy’s President, M. V. Keldysh, 
arrives ın London on visit at invitation of 
Royal Society. 

Soviet delegation headed by Kosygin arrives 
in Peking from North Vietnam. 


Kosygin arrives in North Korea. 

Announcement that four Soviet fishing 
trawlers were lost during storm in Bering Sea 
on January 19. 

Agreement on cooperation between Union 

of Soviet Societies for Friendship and Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries and “USSR- 
Denmark” Society on the one hand and “Den- 
mark-USSR” Society on the other during 1965 
signed in Copenhagen. 
Delegation of Union of Soviet Societies for 
Friendship and Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries and Soviet-Chinese Friend- 
ship Society, led by Party Central Committee 
Member and Chairman of State Production 
Committee for Transport Construction Y. F. 
Kozhevnikov, leaves for Peking to celebrate 
fifteenth anniversary of, Soviet-Chinese treaty 
of friendship, alliance and mutual aid. 

British Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs George Thomson arrives in Moscow 
to sign agreement on contects between USSR 
and Great Britain in science, technology, 
education and culture during period 1965—67. 
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Delegation of Chinese-Soviet Friendship 
Society led by Chinese Education Minister 
and Deputy of All-Chinese Assembly, of 
People’s Representatives arrives in Moscow. 


Announcement that first ever delegation of 
Turkish educators to visit USSR has arrived 
az invitation of Ministry of Higher and PA 
Secondary Education, 

Delegation of Algerian journalists arrives 
in Moscow at invitation of Union of Journa- 
lists of USSR. 

Announcement that regular meeting of 
Council of Founders of “Novosti” Press 
Agency has beer held. Report given by 
Agency’s Board Chairman B. S. Burkov. Vice 
President of USSR Academy of Sciences V. A. 
Kırıllın, Pravda reviewer Y. A. Zhukov: and 
space pilot V. M. Komarov elected chairmen 
of Council, replacing P. A. Satyukov and AL 
Adzhubei. 


Delegation of Finnish Communist Party; 
including its General Secretary Ville Pessi, 
arrives in Moscow. 

Soviet delegation headed by Kosygin 
arrives back in Moscow after visit to Nort 
Vietnam and North Korea, 


Twentieth anniversary of “France-USSR” 
Society. 

Final approval of plans for Saratov Hydro- 
electric Power Station, to have 23 power units 
producing 4,500,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electric power annually and to become 
operative in 1957 


Delegation of Soviet Committee for the 
Defense of Peace, led by its Deputy Chairman, 
Prasda reviewer G. A. Zhukov, arrives in 
Rome at invitation of Italian Peace Movement. 
Soviet Foreign Trade Minister N. S. Patol- 
ichey and Cuban Deputy Foreign Trade 
Minister sign trade agreement for period 
1965—70. , 
Press conference organized by State 'Com- 
mittee for Cultural Ties with Foreign Countries 
on occasion of Soviet Army and Navy Day 
held in Moscow. Speech delivered by Marshal 
of the Soviet Union V. D. Sokolovsky. | 
Soviet government sends note to Norwegian. 
government in connection with plans of 
Norwegian authorities to build satellite 
tracking station on Spitzbergen in cooperation 
with European Organization for Nuclear 
Research. i 
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Gambian Prime Minister recetves Soviet 
representative at Gambian independence ce- 
lebrations, Soviet Ambassador to Sierra Leone 
G. 5. Pashchenko. 


Agreement on cultural and scientific coopera- 
tion between USSR and UAR in 1965 and 1966 
aigned ın Cairo, Chairman of State Committee 
for Cultural Ties with Foreign Countries 


S. K. Romanovsky being the signatory for the’ 


USSR. 


Announcement that RSFSR Council of 
Ministers has, decided to institute twelve 
RSFSR State Prizes wotrh 2,500 rubles each 
and bearing the names of Gorky, Repin, 
Glinka and Stanislavsky for outstanding 
literary and artistic works produced in RSFSR. 
First prizes to be awarded in 1966. 

Announcement that international symposium 
on peace and understanding between nations 
has begun in New York. Participants include 
Vice President of USSR Academy of Sciences 
M. D. Millionshchikov, Academician Y. M. 
Zhukov and Corresponding Member N. N. 
Inozemtsev. 


Announcement that talks between Soviet and 
Portuguese Communist Party delegations have 
taken place. 

Announcement that Aeroflot is opening a 
service from Moscow to Brazzaville. 

Chief of General Staff of Soviet Armed 
Forces, Marshal of the Soviet Union M. V. 
Zakharov, receives Syrian military delegation. 

Announcement that agreement calling for 
ten-percent increase in trade between USSR and 
Afghanistan in 1965 has been signed in Kabul. 


Soviet artificial Earth satellites “Kosmos-54,” 
“Kosmos-55” and “Kosmos-56” put into 
orbit by a single rocket. 

Announcement that Catholicos of All 
Armenians, Vazgen I, has returned to USSR 
after having taken part in conference of heads 
of Monophysitic Churches in Ethiopia and 
visited dioceses of Armenian Church in Cairo, 
Paris and London. 

Finnish President Urho Kekkonen, accom- 
panied by Finnish Foreign Minister and other 
officials, arrives by air in Tashkent on way to 
Moscow from India. 

Announcement that tests of liquid-hydrogen 
bubble chamber for recording traces of nuclear 
particles colliding at energies of several million 
electron-volts have been completed at Joint 
Nuclear Research Institute in Dubna. 
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25 


26 
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Launching of Soviet artıficial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-57.” 

Soviet Foreign Ministry sends note to US 
Embassy in Moscow protesting against 
harassment of Soviet ships in the open sea by 
US planes and ships. 

Chairman of State Committee for Foreign 
Economic Relations S. A. Skachkov leaves 
Moscow for Kuwait to negotiate agreements 
on economic and technical cooperation with 
that country. 

Soviet-Cypriot agreement on trade during 
period 1965—67 and agreement on establish- 
men: of Soviet trade mission in Cyprus signed 
in Nicosia by Soviet Deputy Foreign ‘Trade 
Minister I. Semichastnov and Cypriot Com- 
merce and Industry Minister Andreas Araouzos. 


Ten-man-strong delegation of Soviet parlia- 
mentarians from Central Asian republics and 
Transcaucasia, led by Chairman of Uzbek 
Supreme Soviet Presidium Y. S. Nasriddinov, 
arrives in India for two-week visit at invitation 
of Parliamentary Affairs Minister. 

Publication of Soviet Defense Minister 
Marshal of the Soviet Union R. Y. Malinov- 
sky’s order on occasion of forty-seventh 
anniversary of Soviet Army and Navy. 

Announcement that plan for cultural 
cooperation between “Netherlands-USSR” 
and “USSR-Netherlands” Societies during 
1965 has been sıgned. 


Turkish trade delegation arrives in Moscow 
to discuss Soviet-Turkısh trade during period 
1965—66. 


Second All-Union Conference of War Veterans 
opens in Moscow. Chairman of Soviet 
Committee of War Veterans Marshal of the 
Soviet Union S. K. Timoshenko delivers 
report on Committee’s work. 


Leunzhing of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-58.” 

Esablishment in Tokio of Society for 
Japanese-Soviet Cooperation, to expand Japa- 
nese-Soviet cooperation in culture, art, 
educetion, science, industry and trade. 

Plan for scientific cooperation between 
USSR Academy of Sciences and National 
Commission of Cuban Academy of Sciences 
during period 1965—66 signed ın Moscow. 


Announcement that All-Union Conference of 
Geologists has come to an end in Moscow. 
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Charvak Hydroelectric Power Station, firet Changes and Appointments 
in the Chirchik cascade, reported to be under 40 P. P. Lobanov elected President (repkcng 


construction ın Chatkal ravine. It is to have a - & 
` capacity of over 600,000 kilowatts. M. A. Olshansky) and I. L Sinyagin Vice 


Soviet governmental delegation led by President of All-Union Academy of Agri- 
Kosygin leaves Moscow for Leipzig Fair. cultural Sciences. 
28 Soviet Amt dor to Chile A. S. Anil M. F. Kuchmin appointed Soviet Ambas- 
arrives in Santiago. sador to Central African Republic, 
Announcement of arrival in Moscow, for 47 y, v. Matskevich appointed Minister of Agre 
consultative meeting, of Communist Party culture, replacing L P. Volovchenko. 
delegations from Argentina, Australia, Brazil, , 
Bulgaria, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Finland, 18 I.P. Volovchenko appointed First Deputy 
France, Germany (Hast and West), Hungary, - Minister of Agriculture. 
India, Italy, Mongolia, Poland, Syria and the 
USA (the latter as observers). Soviet delegation 24 General of the Army LI. Yakubovsky first 


consists of Party Central Committee ‘Secre- mentioned as Commander of Kiev Military 
taries M. A. Suslov, P. N. Demichev, Y. V. District instead of General of the Army 
Andropov and B. N. Ponomarev. P. K. Koshevoi. 


t t 





‘Notes on Contributors 


TEODOROVICH, NADEZHDA. Born ın 1907. Attended teachers’ and medical colleges and worked 
for psychiatric and “Mother and Child Welfare” institutions in the USSR. Took part in church affairs 
during the persecution of the Church in the USSR. After emigrating during World War I, took up 
the study of religious problems ın countries of the Communist bloc. Member of the Research Section 
at the Institute for the Study of the USSR. 


Garay, Nrxorar. Born 1902 at Staritsa, Tver Province. Studied and later tanght on General 
Golovin’s courses on military science in Paris, 1927—39. Served with the White Army during the 
Civil War and, as a battalion commander, with the Vlasov Army in World War II. Senior associate 
of the Institute for the Study of the USSR, specializing ın military affairs and Soviet foreign policy. 
Editor of the Bulletin. 


ZyBENKO, R. Born in Prague, 1927. Economist and member of the research staff of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR. Graduate ın economics of the University of Louvain. 


Voronrrsrx, S. Born in 1926 in Yugoslavia. Graduated in 1960 from Frankfurt University in 
sociology. Has published work in various journals, Now on the staff of the Institute for the Study 
of the USSR in Munich. , 


Mintajto, W. Born 1913 in the Ukraine. Graduated from the Kharkov Pedagogical Institute; 
studied at the All-Ukrainian Institute of Journalism. Since World War II, has contributed to a number of 
émigré newspapers and other publications. Editor of the Analysis of Current Developments in the Sovet 
Union published by the Institute for the Study of the USSR. 


Pigwenny, GEORGE A. Born 1905 in Bessarabia. Graduate of an agricultural institute. Worked as 
senior scientific associate with the Academy of Sciences of the Ukrainian SSR. In 1937, took the degree 
of Candidate of Biological Sciences. Taught at higher educational institutions in Kiev. Emigrated during 
World War IL, since when has edited a number of émigré literary and political journals. Member of the 
Research Section of the Institute for the Study of the USSR since 1963. 


Garay, ARKADY. Journalist. Worked for Pravda and Izvestia and also for the Soviet tegional press 
from 1921 until World War II, since when be has been living in Munich. A regular contributor of articles 
on Soviet literature and the Soviet press to the publications of the Institute for the Study of the USSR. 
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“The best history of Russian America that 
ever has been published in any western language 
: .... There is nothing 


‚that can be compared 









with Mr. Chevigny’s 
book ... the best source 
material on Alaskana.” 


— DR. HELEN A. SHENITZ, 
former Librarian, 
Alaskan Historical Library 





RUSSIAN AMERICA 


THE GREAT ALASKAN VENTURE, 1741—1867 






By Hector Chevigny 





Author of Lord of Alaska and Lost Empire 







This fast-moving social and political history — a full-scale account of a little- 
known phase of our continental aistory — is based on fresh material found in 






recent years. It is a brilliant and exciting record of adventure and expansion, 






peopled with some unforgettable personalities. They include not only coura- 






geous explorers, colonizers and shrewd traders — Bering, Baranov, Shelikhov, 






Rezanov — but also others more concerned with intellectual and spiritual 







values, notably the fabulous priest Vemaminov. 


“A provocative book. It makes one think and judge .... Mr. Chevigny’s 


_ presentation is both scholarly and popular.” 
— RISSA YACHNIN, 


New York Public Library 









Maps $5.95 
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By SIDNEY I. PLOSS. U specialived! methods of analysis and calling upon a 
wide range of sources, the itho undertakes to offer new insights into the politcal 
processes ın the Soviet Union. Agricultural policy from 1955 to 1963 has been 
selected as a case example of Soviet conflict and decısıon-makırg because it has 
been a constant preoccupation of the Soviet leadership and ıt impinges at many 
levels on the crucial queshons of how to govern and how to allocate resources 

320 pages. $6.50 


Revolution in Bavaria, 1918—1919 


The Eisner Regime and the Soviet Republic 


By ALLAN MITCHELL The tangled affaırs .ın Bavaria at the close of World 
War I constitute an important part of the history of the early Weimar Republic 
This 1s a study of the 1918 revolution whick overthrew the Ravarian monarchy 
— ıts causes, nature, results. “Most informative on Bavarian history in general ” 
— Gordon Craig “Many balanced judgments about lon oon ttovented. uestions 

adds greatly to our understanding of the Weimar Kepublic ”»— Klaus Epstein 
a 365 pages. $8 50 
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Contains some two thousand main entries, concisely annotated and 
arranged by subject, which are particularly relevant to political, 
socioeconomic, and intellectual life in the Russian Empire and the 
Soviet Union. Englısh-language writings predominate, although 
publications m all major Western langueges are included. Compiled 
by forty-four specialists in the United States, Great Britain, France, 
and Germany, this is a companion volume to Basic Russian Publs- 
cations (1962). 


504 pages 38.95 


Europe's Steppe Feantier, 1500-1800 


By Worum H. MoNEILL 
McNeill applıes the concept of “the frontier,” long familiar ın the 


United States, to the area of southeastern Europe. An account of the 
struggles of three great empires—Ottoman, Austrian, and Russian— 
to dominate this territory, Hurope’s Steppe Frontier benefits from 
McNeul’s New World detachment from the bitter nationality 
quarrels of the past century which ınspıred but also blinded most of 
the historians of the region. 


A Reader on Their History and Culture 
By V. TsoHEBOTARIOFY BILL 


A revised version of the 1959 selection of Russian-language readings. 
Based on the writings of eminent Russien historians, the chapters 
cover geographical background, significant historical events, evolution 
of society, literature, painting, music, religion, ideologies, the 1917 
Revolution, and contemporary Russia, Mrs. Bill has added three new 
chapters on the Russian ikon, folklore, and the theater and has 
supplemented the chapter on soviet culture with information about 
recent poets and prose writers, specifically Evtushenko and Solzhe- 
nitzyn. An informative and interesting text, of particular value to 
advanced students of Russian. 


256 pages, maps $5.50 
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A New Institute Book 


Poeticheskoye iskusstvo Mandelshtama 
(Mandelshtam’s Poetic Art) 


(In Russian) 


Osip Mandelshtam (1891-1938) was one of the great Russian 
poets of the first half of the Twentieth Century, an outstanding figure 
of the Silver Age of Russian lyrics, and a remarkable master of 
verse creation. He died as a Stalinist deportee and has not yet 
been fully rehabilitated. His work is now being widely read abroad, 
particularly in the United States, where a volume of his selected 
writings was published in 1955 and a two-volume complete edition 
is in preparation. 

Irina Bushman’s new study provides a vivid portrait of Mandel- 
shtam as a person and a poet, defines the profoundly intellectual 
and emotional themes of his poetry, and proceeds to an inquiry into 
the means used to produce the euphonic effects of his brilliant poems. 
Following this analysis, which forms the focus of the study, the 
book closes by tracing the literary connection between Mandelshtam 
and his poetic precursors in Russia, his relations to the literary 
trends of his own time, and, finally, his impact on the poets of the 
present, who have been strongly influenced by his work. 


Irina Bushman’s new book 1s indispensable for literary historians 
and critics and for teachers and students of Russian language and 
literature. 


74 pages, $0.75 per copy 
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ARTICLES 


The Main Features of Soviet Education under 
Marxism-Leninism 


HERMAN AKHMINOV 


The following article is a revised version of a paper delivered by Mr. Akhminov 
on January 12, 1965, during an international seminar on the education of youth organized 
at Ghent by the Benelux Discussion Group. 


Any discussion by Western observers of the education of young people 
within the framework of the Marxist-Leninist theory of education is bound to 
encounter the difficulty that many of the concepts involved—youth, students, 
theory of education and even Marxism-Leninism itself-have, as applied to the 
Fast, certain characteristics which are quite different from those generally ac- 
knowledged or assumed in the West. In the West, for example, teen-agers exert 
an economic influence of their own on commercial interests, while in the East 

“youth” constitutes no separate economic entity. Students in the Soviet Union 
cannot be compared to those of South America, Africa or Asia in terms of their 
political impact on their respective societies. Pedagogics, as the science or art 
of teaching, seem to play a less important role in the education of young people 
in the Soviet Union, because there many other factors also come into play. 
Finally, the most obscure aspect of the Marxist-Leninist theory of education is, 
in fact, the so-called ideology of Marxism-Leninism, since there may be many 
interpretations of that phenomenon. One must begin, therefore, with a brief 
analysis of “Marxism-Leninism,” and then proceed to a discussion of its relation- 
ship, together with the Marxist-Leninist theory of education, to youth in general 
and to students in particular. 


Soviet theoreticians constantly claim that Marxism-Leninism offers the in- 
dividual a complete and integrated world outlook. Many people in the West 
share this view of Marxism and call it a.“pseudoreligion.” This claim may be 
traced back to Lenin, who in 1913 wrote that Marxism “offers people a complete 
Weltanschauung irreconcilable with superstition...”! In 1950, Stalin defined 
Marxism as 


. a science concerned with the laws governing the development of Nature and 
society, a science concerned with a revolution by the oppressed and exploited masses, 
a science concerned with the victory of socialism in all countries, a science concerned 


with the building of a Communist society.? 


1 V.I. Lenin, Sochinemya (Works), 4th ed., Vol. XIX, Moscow, 1952, p. 3. 
2 Bolshevik, 1950, No. 14, p. 6. 
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In itself not exactly modest, this claim is in fact highly exaggerated. Marxism- 
Leninism can neither offer a human being a “complete Weltanschauung‘ nor de- 
sctibe the “laws governing the development of Nature” better than any other 
philosophy. It has no theory of knowledge, aesthetics or law; it has practically 
nothing to say about the position of the individual in society or about the family; 
while the moral code that it offers may actually be reduced to the demand to 
obey Party orders and work conscientiously for the good of society. 


It is a little-known fact that for at least two decades after the Bolshevik rev- 
olution in Russia there was no codified dogma of Marxism-Leninism. At the 
dawn of the Soviet era, a textbook by Nikolai Bukharin appeared called The ABC 
of Communism. However, Bukharin was dismissed from his post at the end of 
the twenties and shot at the end of the thirties, and his book was, of course, 
withdrawn from circulation. From 1938 until Stalin’s death, political indoc- 
trination was carried out with the aid of a book entitled The Al-Unton Communist 
Party of Bolsheviks: A Short Course, more precisely, with the aid of a chapter some 
thirty-five pages long on dialectical and historical materialism, which was said 
to have been written by Stalin himself. A “Marxist dogma” has, iri fact, been in 
existence only since 1959, when the eight-hundred-page joint work The Foun- 
dations of Marxism-Leninism appeared. Prior to this, of course, one could: read 
the original writings of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin, but these “classics” 
cannot be regarded as constituting “the” dogma, because in their entirety they 
have not possessed absolute validity at any time in the Geselopment of Com- 
munism. 


It is certainly no accident that the first real compilation of the hie of 
Marxism-Leninism appeared only in 1959: apart from some genuinely interesting 
observations concerning the practical management of political developments, 
modern Communist theoreticians have little to offer. Marx’s broad conception 
of historical development, which offered an impressive picture of the replacement 
of one “social formation” by another, collapsed after the highly developed 
countries had turned out to be immune from Communism and experience had 
shown that Communists could gain power through their own efforts only in the 
underdeveloped countries. Many other observations by Marx, Engels, Lenin, etc., 
which might have been extremely interesting half a century ago, are outdated now. 


During Marx’s lifetime, it was already an open question whether his theory 
was the starting point or merely a justification of the program of Communism. 
However that may be, the entire Marxist-Leninist ideology today can and must 
be considered as a justification, elaboration and program for implementing the 
basic point in Communism, which was formulated by Marx and Engels in; their 
famous Communist Manifesto: 


The distinguishing feature of Communism 1s not the abolition of property 
generally, but the abolition of bourgeois property. But modern bourgeois private 
property is the final and most complete expression of the system of producing and 
appropriating products, that is based on class antagonism, on the exploitation of the 
many by the few. 


In this sense, the theory of the Communists may be summed up in the single 
sentence: Abolition of private property.2 | 


This implies that every individual action of the Communists in the spheres 
of organization, ideology, foreign policy, the economy and, above all, education 
can only be properly understood as an attempt to realize this one-point program 
under a particular set of circumstances, in a particular place and at a particular time. 


One may ask: What is there in common between the abolition of private 
property and education? In order to answer this question, we must again clarify 
a widespread misunderstanding. Many people in the West as well as in Com- 
munist countries during the initial stages of Communist rule are inclined to 
assume that the abolition of private property applies only to the basic means of 
production or to the means of production in general but to nothing else. Such 
an interpretation would appear to be wishful thinking on the part of small crafts- 
men and peasants, who hope that the abolition of private property does not apply 
to their property and that it will certainly not extend to such items as their house 
or earnings. Outside the sphere of Communist control, the same idea finds ex- 
pression in the hope that Communism may become more liberal, i.e., more 
tolerant toward private property. 


It is, however, a declared final aim of the Communists to establish a society 
in which there will be no money and therefore no possibility of acquiring any 
property, because even consumer goods will not be sold, goods will not change 
hands according to the wish of buyer and seller bu: will be merely “redistributed” 
according to the plan. 


In the final sentence of its new Program, the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union declared: ‘The Party solemnly proclaims: tne present generation of Soviet 
people shall live in Communism.” Since the Soviet Communists have hither- 
‘to consistently followed their programs—first, the overthrow of Tsarism in 
Russia and then the construction of socialism in the USSR—, we have no grounds 
for assuming that the present official program of the Soviet Communist Party 
should be considered as “mere propaganda.” 


Having accepted that, we must take the next step and assume that a change 
must take place in the motivation of man’s activities. Hitherto, the basic motive 
of human activity has been self-interest. There may have been some exceptions, 
of course, but as a rule people worked in order to earn and, in the last analysis, 
in order to acquire property. One might well go-further and state that the 
desire to possess property is an integral part of the human personality, that 
property is normally felt to be and should be regarded as an extension of the 
human personality, the manifestation of what its owner or his predecessors have 
done, and a natural result of the division of labor. When a man says “I have 
something,” he is normally expressing or implying his conviction that his right of 





3 Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works in Two Volumes, Vol. I, Moscow, 1958, p. 4. 
í As translated in Leonard Schapiro (ed.), The USSR and the Future: An Analysis of the New Prog- 
ramme of the Communsi Party of the Soviet Union, Munich, 1962, p. 312. 
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ownership is based on his own efforts; he is justifying his possession in his own 
eyes and so (presumably) in the eyes of others: “I have” implies “T have accom- 
plished,” “I have done.” Consequently, the idea of abolishing private property 
usually appears, and can only make itself felt effectively, when the “others,” the 
“have-nots,” feel that those owning property do not deserve this privilege in 
view of their accomplishments. In other words, revolutions occur not simply, 
as is commonly assumed, because the masses are poor, but because they feel 
that those possessing property do not deserve it. 


The root of this idea may be found in Marx’ and Engels’ book, Die deutsche 
Ideologie: 


Incidentally, “division of labor” and “private property” are identical expressions: 
in the one case, the same thing is expressed in relation to activity as in the other is 
expressed in relation to the product of activity.® 


Naturally, in the course of history there have been many movements aiming 
. at the abolition of some kind of private property. All of them aimed at abolishing 
somebody else’s, not one’s own, property, and most of them served simultan- 
eously as a means of acquiring individual or collective property by the members 
of the group concerned. An example may be seen in any conquest of one country ` 
by another. 


Once we have grasped that property is a result of the division of labor and 
therefore an extension of the human personality, we are also in a position to appre- 
ciate that in order to create a Communist society it is necessary to change the 
human personality itself. A Communist society is only possible where people 
work not in order to earn but for some other reason: this is the point where the 
program for the abolition of private property and education meet. The creation 
of a Communist attitude toward work as the basic aim of Communist education 
is in itself merely the logical consequence of the demand to abolish private 
property. That is to say, work without expectation of a reward-the emphasis 
here is on the word “expectation”—may be looked upon as a precondition for 
the establishment of a lasting Communist society, i.e., for a permanent abolition 
of private property, since as long as people continue to work in expectation of 
the right to receive certain products for their labor, as long as they do not work 
simply because they consider labor as “the requirement ofa healthy body,” private 
property will arise again and again. 

Until the Communist attitude toward work emerges, the Communist leaders 
are constantly faced with the problem how to make people work. They can 
offer rewards, but the rewards must then correspond to the work performed, 
and this means that they must provide an opportunity for those who want and 
are able to work better than others to accumulate a certain amount of private 
property, which is a step toward capitalism. The Communist leaders can, of 
course, stop the accumulation of private property by force; but so long as the 
Communist attitude toward work has not been instilled into the people, they 


5 Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, Werke, Vol. II, Berlin, 1958, p. 32. 


will then work badly and produce little, and this may have catastrophic conse- 
quences for the Communist system. 


Thus, it will be seen that, from their point of view, Communist theoreticians 
are right in claiming that ideological work is the Party’s primary task, especially 
after the Twenty-Second Congress. As the Party’s Third Program says, “the 
Party sees the development of a Communist attitude to labor i in all members of 
society as its chief educational task.’’® 


The question arises: What is this “Communist attitude to labor,” the creation 
of which the Party considers to be its “chief task”? V. I. Lenin, the founder of 
the modern Communist state, defined it very precisely in a speech to a Communist 
youth organization in 1920: 


Communist labor in the narrower and stricter sense of the term is labor per- 
formed gratis for the benefit of society, labor performed not as a definite duty, not 
for the purpose of obtaining a right to certain products, not according to previously 
established and legally fixed rates, but voluntary labor irrespective of rates, labor 
performed without expectation of reward, without the condition of reward, labor 
performed out of a habit of working for the common good and out of a conscious 
realization (become a habit) of the necessity of working for the common good, 
labor as the requirement of a healthy body.” 


This statement.is the best proof that the ultimate aim of the Communists is 
to create a society in which the people neither own any means of production 
nor earn in our sense of the word; the idea behind the Communist attitude toward 
work is that a person should work independently of any reward or compensation 
for it. True, a person may receive a sufficiency of material goods in such a society, 
he may in fact receive very much, but—and this is the point—his income must 
not be related to his work and the amount of his work must not be related to 
his income, because income must not imply or bring with it the right to own 
property. 

As we have already noted, Communists consider the creation of a Communist 
attitude toward labor as the chief task in educational work, to which all else is 
subordinate. This may be clearly seen from the principles of the moral code laid 
down by the Party in its current program: 

The Party holds that the moral code of the builder of Communism should 
comprise the following principles: 

devotion to the Communist cause;.love of the socialist motherland and of the 
other socialist countries; 

conscientious labor for the good of society—he who does not work, neither shall 
he eat; 


concern on the part of everyone for the preservation and growth of public 
wealth; 
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a high sense of public duty; intolerance of actions harmful to the public 
interest...; ~> 

honesty and truthfulness, moral purity, modesty and uapretentiousness in social 
and private life... ; 

an uncompromising attitude to injustice, parasitism, cishonesty, careerism and 
money-grubbing...; . 

an uncompromising attitude to the enemies of Communism, peace and the 
freedom of nations; 

fraternal solidarity with the working people of all countries, and with all peoples.® 


This “moral code” does not require much comment. It may, however, be 
pointed out that the list is headed by the demand for devotion to the Communist 
cause: “Thou shalt have none other gods but Me.” Otker points demand con- 
scientious labor, i.e., labor “performed without expectation of reward,” for the 
good of society and the preservation and growth of public—not of private— 
wealth, a high sense of public duty and intolerance of actions harmful to the 
public interest. 

This list is also interesting for what it does sot contaia, namely, a demand to 
respect the human personality, the right of a human being to be himself, to have 
a will of his own. Such a demand is also lacking in the paragraph of the new 
Party Program entitled “All-Round and Harmonious Development of the Individ- 
ual,” which is understood by many to imply a Communist acceptance of the 
sovereignty of the human being. In that paragraph we read: 


Every member of society is provided with equal opportunities for education 
and creative labor: . . . The personal dignity of each citizen 1s protected by society.® 


Incidentally, this is an important detail: the dignity of the citizen is to be 
protected not by the law but by “society,” i.e., by those mold and lead society. 

To sum up, it is not certain whether Marx’s program for the abolition of 
private property was from the very beginning a consequence of his theory or 
vice versa. The assertion that no theory of Marx’s was from the very beginning 
a mere justification of his program is not beyond doubt: his philosophy of history, 
for instance, may well have been (and was by the “Utopian” Communists) worked 
out for reasons that had nothing to do with “scientific? Communism. Under the 
present circumstances, however, one may definitely state that the entire ideology 
_ of Marxism-Leninism in its present form, including the “Marxist view of history,” 
the theory of the class struggle, etc., serves as a justification for the implemen- 
tation of the Communists’ “one-point program,” for it is an exact expression 
of the vital interests of the most powerful group in Soviet society, i.e., the Party 
apparatus. uF 

One may ask: What is the connection between the willingness of a human 
being to work because labor is “the requirement of a healthy body”.and, say, 
the statement, contained in the third law of Marxist dialec:ics, that a development 
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passes from quantitative to qualitative changes in the form of abrupt leaps? 
Of course, it would be silly to assume that the average peasant would gladly give 
away his property just because somebody explained to him that, according to 
the teachings of Marx, the abolition of all private property was historically 
inevitable. But the Communist Party member who, for example, has been ordered 
to carry out the collectivization of agriculture in a certain district or, to take an 
instance from current Soviet practice, is required to denounce his neighbor for 
working outside the state-run economy or to confiscate his neighbor’s privately- 
owned house will approach his task the more energetically if he is convinced of 
the future victory of Communism throughout the world. It is also likely that an 
official holding a responsible position in the economy, for instance, will be less 
inclined to risk his position by acquiring private possessions if he knows that 
Communism is advancing, even if it be in distant parts of the world, than if he 
believes that the entire Communist ideology is a swindle and contradicts his own 


experience. 

Private property is an extension of the personality, and Communism can only 
be maintained by changing the personality. This includes, and even presumes, 
the molding of each individual’s world outlook and, in particular, his historical 
conscience. 

It is difficult for an onlooker to discern behind the fagade of the impressive 
doctrine of the “one-point program.” He tends involuntarily to think of “peda- 
gogics,” “education,” in the East as meaning much the same as in the West, 
i.e., the science or art of developing the personality, of fostering each person’s 
own individuality, whereas in the Soviet Union the aim of education is to change 
the personality, to make each individual part of a “collective.” Since this is so, 
it is impossible to regard the problem of educating youth in isolation, for while 
the “creation of the New Man” demands a particular approach to young people 
it also requires a certain treatment of society as a whole. One can hardly expect 
young people to show a Communist attitude to work so long as their elders are 
only interested in earning money. On the other hand, one can “convince” older 
people by force that it is inadvisable to accumulate property in a society such as 
that in the Soviet Union; then the education of youth may become easier. 


* 


The next question to be answered is: What is our experience of the effective- 
ness of a Communist education so far? It may be said straight away that the Com- 
munist leaders have not yet succeeded in creating a “New Man” even though 
for almost half a century they have monopolized the control of education in the 
Soviet Union. They have definitely 'not succeeded in creating a Communist 
attitude toward labor. The best proof of this is the fact that the validity of the 
“principle of material self-interest” has been exter.ded in the new Party Program 
to the entire period of the “construction of Communism,” viz., until 1980. It 
can also be stated definitely that the efforts of the Communist leaders to educate 
people with a “complete and integrated world outlook” have failed completely. 
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This may be seen best of all from the fact that the population of Communist 
countries accepts without visible shock the most incredible changes in the Party 
line. The most striking example was, of course, de-Stalinization. From about 
1933 to 1953, the Soviet population was educated in terms of what came to be 
known as “Stalin’s personality cult”; then it was suddenly declared that Stalin 
was a bad man, and scarcely a voice was raised in his defense. Thus, the invest- 
ment in propaganda on behalf of the personality cult was entirely in vain. 


Another example of the failure to produce an integrated world outlook may 
be seen in the decision of the Soviet leaders during World War II to withdraw 
all of their Communist slogans, temporarily and tacitly, when the Communist state 
was threatened by a Nazi invasion: from June 1941 until May 1945, only slogans 
extolling patriotism, nationalism, personal heroism and devotion to Stalin were 
advanced in the USSR. This may be considered as positive proof that even the 
Soviet leaders themselves did not believe that they had succeeded in educating 
the population in a Communist spirit, even though the majority of the population 
by that time had received its education under the Soviet regime. 

There is ample evidence to suggest that the commonest attitude of the Soviet 
people, young and old alike, is one of profound skepticism. Perhaps literature 
provides the best illustrations here. In a play by Valentin Blinov called The Beggar, 
a young Soviet engineer declares: 

You lie! You’re all lying. . . In fifty years, there won’t be cities of aluminum and 
glass. There won’t!... For a thousand years man has been pursuing his dream, but 
today he is just as far from achieving happiness as he was then . . . Of course, the 
world is progressing. Fig leaves and wild animals’ skins have given way to elastic 
shorts and overcoats. The arrow of prehistoric man has turned into thé rocket of 
his highly developed successor. We have grown up and we are continuing to grow. 
But here’s the riddle: What are we growing into P10 


This play belongs to the year 1963. Precisely the same attitude was, TET 
expressed ten years earlier by Ilya Ehrenburg in The Thaw, where Volodya 
Pukhov’s remarks on the subject of “ideas” and “ideology” are quoted by his 
father: 


“I don’t like his ideas. Yesterday he was talking to Sonya about some book. 
Sonya said that it should have an idea, to which he replied; ‘You don’t get paid for 
ideas. Ideas only get you into hot water. A book should have ideology: if it does, 
then everything is all right. But ideas are only for lunatics.’”’!1 


Incidentally, we see here that such an attitude is by no means a matter of age: 
Ehrenburg is probably the oldest representative of Sees youth”—he was 
born in 1891! A 

The failure of the Communist educational system in this regard is further 
indicated by the fact that we are today witnessing a truly remarkable religious 
renaissance in the USSR. Of the innumerable reports of this phenomenon pub- 
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lished in the Soviet press, it is sufficient to draw the reader’s attention to only 
one, dating from October 1964. Two students at a teachers’ college who were 
members of the Komsomol apparently decided to be baptized in a Catholic 
church. They thereupon applied (in Latin) to dignitaries of the Catholic Church 
in Moscow, saying: “This cannot go on for ever.... We have decided, the die 
is cast.... The Church, religion is our last refuge . . ‚”12 


There are many reasons for the failure of the attempt to implant a Communist 
“complete Weltanschauung” in the minds of the Soviet people. The first is probably 
to be found in the fact that the ideology itself leaves much to be desired and can 
best be characterized as a justification of the Communist “one-point program.” 
There are many contradictions within the doctrine and even more between the 
doctrine (as it is interpreted at any given moment) and reality. Further, the 
program for the abolition of private property goes against most people’s funda- 
mental interests. The desire to own property would seem to be an integral part 
of human nature; again and again, “private capitalist tendencies” appear among 
the various strata of the Soviet population. 


It is commonly, though misguidedly, supposed in the West that the USSR 
possesses an all-embracing system of ideological education which somehow 
enables the Party to brainwash the country’s entire population, particularly the 
younger generation. One circumstance that reduces the effectiveness of indoctri- 
nation is that the “immortal” teachings of Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin, etc., make 
very dull teading. It is, of course, possible to read Marxist literature with the 
greatest of interest, but only if one approaches it from the standpoint of the 
tesearcher. The attitude of the average Soviet citizen is quite different. The 
following quotation from Pravda is typical: 


Readers often say that our political literature is boring. Of every hundred books 
borrowed from the libraries, ane or two are political... . If one reads a dozen or two 
of [such] works one after the other, one gets the impression that a single stereotyped 
author is writing popular political literature under various pseudonyms.13 


` Every Soviet schoolboy has, of course, to receive a certain amount of political 
instruction, but, apart from other difficulties, there is a serious shortage of 
qualified teachers of Marxism-Leninism. According to a report of 1961, of a 
total of 2,630 teachers of Marxism-Leninism in the Soviet Union at the time, 
only about seven hundred, i.e., 37.5 percent, possessed college diplomas, while 
the rest had no more than a secondary education. Such “professors” read their 
lectures word for word from texts received from higher authority and manage 
to put all but the most resistant listeners to sleep. The same report also notes that 
the numbers of those wanting to become teachers of Marxist-Leninism is decreasing, 
. and remarks that in the course of time this may result in as much as a 50-percent 
drop in the number of chairs occupied by professors of this subject in the USSR.14 





12 Moskovsky komsomolets, October 17, 1964. 
13 Pravda, June 15, 1962. 
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One should also take into account the Communist program for “polytechnical 
education,” the realization of which was attempted more or less seriously under 
Khrushchev in 1958, when young people were required to undergo two years’ 
on-the-job training at a factory or collective farm before being admitted to a place 
of higher education. In the present writer’s view, this campaign was a more or 
less direct result of the serious shortage at that time of young workers due to a 
sharp drop in the birth rate during World War II. In addition, the. introduction 
of “polytechnical education” may have been due to ideological factors insofar as 
the Soviet leaders regarded it as a means of doing away with the division of labor, 
which they considered an essential step in the building of Communism. 


Practical experience with the Soviet school reform of 1958 has been decidedly 
negative, for modern technology simply does allow a human being of today to 
master all professions, as the Utopian communities and Marx and Engels hoped 
when advancing the idea of a polytechnical training. According to numerous 
reports, the young people were merely disturbing the workers and had nothing 
to do but wait after the period of their compulsory “polytechnical training” 
was over.!® 

In view of all these circumstances, it is legitimate to regard the Communist 
system of education as a complete failure so far as the education of people with a 
“complete and integrated” world outlook and the creation of a “Communist 
attitude to labor” are concerned. All the information available on the motives 
behind outstanding accomplishments under the Soviet socialist regime indicate that 
a definite self-interest was the driving force. Sometimes it was a striving for honor, 
but more often it was desire for money. Particularly important is the fact that the 
better workers are interested not only in earning more but also in investing their 
money in something that will bring them a unearned income. Among the many 
reports available, one is especially significant: a young combine driver was con- 
tinually held up as an admirable example of socialist labor until it became known 
that he owned a villa on the Black Sea which was being used as an hotel and 
bringing in a considerable income.1® 

Another picture is obtained, however, when we consider the effectiveness of 
Communist political education. The relative primitiveness of Marxism-Leninism 
when it attempts to deal with Nature and the human being as such prompts many 
‚people to regard the entire teaching as primitive. The strongest—and most attrac- 
tive—aspect of Marxism-Leninism is its teaching on the laws governing the 
development of society. True, by no means all of Marx’ and Engels’ statements on 
the development of society have proved correct—quite the reverse: the future of 
mankind does not belong to Communism. Elsewhere, the present writer has 
attempted to show that the Communism with which we are obliged to deal in 
the field of practical politics is not the result of a degeneration of capitalism but 
a [phenomenon characteristic of underdeveloped countries and best described 
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as Ersatz early capitalism, that this Communism produces its own gravediggers 
and that its collapse is historically inevitable.!” For the citizens of a Communist 
state, however, it is not so easy to consider the Marxist theory of society from the 
standpoint of a passive spectator: for these people, Communism is not an outside 
force but the doctrine of /beir state-an idea, therefore, which tends to be accepted 
a priori. As such, it can only be rejected after intensive thought provoked by 
doubts and painful disappointments, and it is ky no means certain that the final 
result will in fact be a rejection of Communism. l 

_ In the present writer’s view, the Communists really possess the theoretical 
tools to make a better analysis of the current political situation both within and 
outside the Communist world than their Western counterparts usually possess. 
The oft-condemned concepts of the “economic basis” and “ideological super- 
structure,” the doctrines that “productive forces determine the development of 
the superstructure” and “social being determines consciousness,” the Hegelian 
dialectic, especially the four basic laws as applied to the development of society, 
etc., may also be a little primitive but they are certainly convenient and often 
very efficient. Taken as a whole, the picture of the development of mankind 
offered ‘by Marxism-Leninism is certainly wrong; but persons brought up to 
accept this picture develop a much greater ability to see political developments in 
their historical perspective and are much better able to think in terms of time 
than their Western counterparts. In other words, the Communists, while unable 
to offer a really complete and integrated world outlook, do offer a better political 
training and higher level of political thinking than is normally to be found in the 
West. This often gives people in the Communist countries such a feeling of superi- 
ority that they accept Communism despite all its shortcomings. 

The Hungarian uprising offers a particularly striking example of how a people 
whose general world outlook cannot properly be called Marxist-Leninist or 
Communist may be effectively influenced by a political success even though 
achieved by brute force. This heroic uprising was suppressed by the use of 
overwhelmingly superior military force: at that time, for every ten adult Hun- 
garian males one Soviet soldier entered the country. Such a numerical relationship 
alone made resistance impossible. Now, however, Hungary appears to a reliable 
ally of the Soviet Union. The Titoist Kadar was even able to reestablish the system 
of collective farming, which had collapsed completely during the revolution. 
Obviously, the idea occasionally expressed by Communist propagandists that 
“socialism is stronger,” which implies “we shall win even if every single historical 
and social development fails to agree exactly with the blueprint worked out by 
Marx,” has determined or at least strongly influenced the attitude of the broad 
masses. l 

To sum up, indoctrination alone can hardly make proper Communists out of 
the people at large, especially out of young people; but they may become Com- 
munists if indoctrination, advantage (such as the chance to make a career), 


17 Herman F. Achinow, Die Totengraber des Kommunismus : Eins Soziologie der bolschewistischen Revolution, 
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success of the movement and some other factors (such as a dislike for Americans) 
coincide. In such a case—and only so long as this coincidence lasts—, a person may 
be what is usually called a “fanatical Communist” and accept Marxism-Leninism 
in its entirety for the time being. There is therefore little sense in speaking about 
the impact of Soviet education on youth in general or on students in particular. 
The attitude of an individual depends not on his age or even on his education but 
on his social position and on the impact of “reality” as a whole on his personality. 
It is perhaps particularly necessary to warn against the assumption that youth is, 
so to speak, synonymous with anti-Communism. There are many reports which 
indicate that young Party functionaries exist who display all the features of the 
Stalinist type of “go-getters,” and it may well be that their numbers are larger than 
is commonly supposed. Twelve years have passed since Szalin’s death. Those who 
were eight years old when he died are now twenty. These people are not aware of 
Stalin’s crimes through personal experience and do not realize that it was not Stalin 
who created the system but the system that created Stalin. It is quite possible that 
enough cadres can be found among these young people to create a new core of 
Stalinists, i.e., people who are prepared to sacrifice others in the name of high- 
sounding Communist slogans and for the sake of their careers. The members of 
_ other groups may be either pro-or anti-Communist, since their attitude is determined 
by the country’s general situation, the world Communist movement, the situation 
outside the Soviet sphere of influence, etc. Compared with these factors, education 
is almost unimportant, with one exception to which we have already drawn 
“attention: the relatively high level of political thought, which characterizes not 
only those who support the regime but also those who may be definitely regarded 
as anti-Communists, really seems to be due to their education in the spirit of 
Marxism-Leninism. 

Much evidence is at hand to testify to active resistance in various forms, such 
as the publication of illegal literature. One documented example called for nothing 
short of civil war.!® There have also been recent cases of secret illegal radio 
broadcasting. One of these stations significantly named itself Radio Parasite 
(parasites are defined in the USSR as persons who refuse to accept the Communist 
attitude toward work). Nothing is known of the content of these broadcasts, but 
we do know that Komsomolskaya pravda called those responsible for these illegal 
radio operations “gangsters of the airwaves.” 1° , ; 

The most interesting form of resistance, however, may be observed in the 
attitude of the world-famous Soviet poet Yevtushenko. As far as we know, 
Yevtushenko has never stated that he is an anti-Communist—quite the opposite: 
many times, particularly during his travels abroad, he has emphasized that he 
is for Communism. His conception of Communism, however, deserves particular 
attention. 

In 1963, when Yevgeny Yevtushenko was in Munich, he continually asserted 
that in his view “Communism makes good rhyme with humanism’—in the sense, 

18 Grani, No. 52, Frankfort on Main, 1963. 
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of course, that Communism is a humanistic idez. He was immediately asked in 
writing what a man should do if Communism “does not make good rhyme with 
humanism,” to which he gave no reply. He had indeed good reason for not answer- 
ing this question: all of his writings indicate that for him it is humanism and not 
Communism that is the prime criterion of all values and that when he is faced 
with the choice between Communism and humanism he will invariably choose 
the latter. 


This is not the place to attempt a close analysis of Yevtushenko’s poetry, but 
the following lines of his seem apposite as containing his credo: 


There are no uninteresting people in the world; 
Their lives are as the history of a planet: 

Each has something special of its own, 

And no other planet may be likened unto it. 
And if a man dies, 

So with him dies his first snow, 

His first kiss, his first fight: ' 

He takes all this with him. 


True, books and bridges remain, 
Machinery and painters’ canvases. 
True, much is destined to remain, 
But... 


cer 


It is not men who die, but worlds,?® 


In the present writer’s view, this one statement may be considered a more 
effective anti-Communist act than most Western attempts to discredit Communism 
in general. 

If the absolute value of the human being, i.e., the principle that the human 
will is the ultimate criterion for all political action, were to be accepted in the Soviet 
Union, it would be just one step further to violating the very heart of Communism, 
i.e., abandoning the demand for the abolition of private property. As we have 
said, private property is an extension of the personality. Therefore, if it be accepted 
that the personality is of absolute value, that the will must be respected of those 
human beings who exist now and will exist until such time as the New Communist 
Man has emerged, then their right to dispose as they wish of the results of their 
work must also be accepted. 


We cannot say whether Yevtushenko (and indeed many other writers and 
intellectuals in Russia and’ other Communist-dominated countries) is aware of 
the consequences of his ideas. In the present writer’s view, he is. Although he 
encountered many difficulties after his return to the Soviet Union, he nevertheless 
wrote a remarkable poem about the Russian seventeenth-century rebel Stenka 
Razin, in which he describes Razin as he is being brought to the executioner’s 
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block. Some people along the wav spit on him, but he looks upon a sea of faces 
of those who have become individuals thanks to his rebellion. (The jew de mots is 
possible in Russian because the word /i#so means not only “face” but also “person, 
individual.”) The poet continues: “And Stenka calmly placed his head upon the 
executioner’s block.’’?1 

This poem may imply that Yevtushenko himself is prepared to put his head 
on the executioner’s block if this is needed in order to produce individuals, 
human beings worthy of the name. The point, however, is not whether Yevtush- 
enko and many others who follow the same line are conscious anti-Communists 
or whether they act instinctively. The point is that the tactics they have chosen are 
objectively correct. 

x 


Beginning with the proposition that the whole of Communist ideology may 
be reduced to a one-point program for the abolition of private property, we have 
tried to show that this program may also be considered as being directed against 
the human personality, since private property is an extension of personality. The 
Soviet educational system thus emerges as 2 system designed to change human 
nature. Education in the Communist spirit is part of a larger struggle to develop 
a New Man who will display a Communist attitude to work, who will work, that 
is to say, without expecting any acknowledgment of his activity as an individual. 
So far as we are aware, this system has not yet functioned with any efficiency, and 
it shows little promise of working efficiently in the future. Human nature has 
shown too much resistance. 

Various questions, such as the attitude of the younger generation in general 
or of students in particular to education, have had to be left undiscussed; but we 
have at least attempted’to make it clear that the ultimate problem is whether a 
citizen has the right to be himself, to be an individual. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Communist Bloc 


Comecon’s Nineteenth Conference 


Preparations for Comecon’s Nineteenth Conference were discussed at the 
Fourteenth Session of the organızation’s Executive Committee on October 13—16, 
1964,1 but the conference was finally postponed from December of that year to 
the end of January 1965. This meant that not a single meeting of the Council, 
Comecon’s supreme authority, had been held dur:ng 1964, although Article VI, 
Paragraph 3 of the Comecon statute specifies that 


Ordinary meetings of the Council will be held twice yearly ın each of the capitals 
of the member-countries ın turn under the chairmanship of the leader of the dele- 
gation of the country in which the meeting takes place.? 


This failure to hold either of the two Council meetings prescribed by the stat- 
ute was all the more remarkable in view of the fact that 1964 was Comecon’s 
fifteenth anniversary. Although Communists normally welcome such occasions 
as an opportunity to hold a triumphant review of their real or imagined successes, 
the anniversary was celebrated not by a full-scale Council conference, as would 
have been appropriate, but only by the Twelfth Session of the Executive Commit- 
tee, which was held in Moscow on April 21—25.3 


it is hard to believe that the failure to hold the Council meetings, which has, 
after all, already endangered the legal basis for cooperation within Comecon, did 
not have a specific cause; at the same time, it would be wrong to interpret it as 
an attempt by the USSR to regain her previous hegemony within Comecon by 
rendering the Council ineffective and thus preventing the other members from 
having a say in Comecon affairs. The time would have certainly been unfavorable 
for such an attempt. Besides, the Executive Committee, Comecon’s second most 
important authority, held four meetings during 1964; at these meetings, member- 
countries are usually represented by the same persons as at Council conferences 
and can express their wishes or objections equally well at either, although the 
Council conference has wider powers, is more in the public eye and is a much 
more impressive occasion all round. The conflicts within the USSR which led to 
Khrushchev’s overthrow may have been involved in the postponement to some 
extent, but it is more likely that Rumania’s differences with the Comecon leadership 
had made tough and protracted negotiations necessary before the conference 
could take place. It was noticeable that at the Executive Committee’s Fifteenth 
Session Rumania was not represented by Deputy Premier Alexandru Birladeanu, 
as would normally be the case, but by the lesser-ranking Gheorghe Cioara, secre- 





1 Népszabadság, Budapest, October 18, 1964 
2 Gesetablatt der DDR, East Berlin, No. 29, May 10, 1960. 
3 TASS, April 25, 1964. 
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tary of the governmental committee for economic and scientific cooperation,‘ 
a hint that Rumania was standing aloof from the preparations for the Nineteenth 
Conference in order to leave herself a free hand. 

‘The Nineteenth Conference eventually took place in Prague on January 28—30,5 
and was presided over by Otakar Simunek, chairman of the Czechoslovak 
delegation. Member-countries had their permanent Ccmecon representatives at 
the head of their delegations, Birladeanu once more leading the Rumanian dele- 
gation. Yugoslavia sent a delegation for the first time, with JoSe Brilej, a member 
of the Federal Executive Committee of Yugoslavia, as its chairman. The North 
Korean and Cuban Ambassadors in Prague, Kim Rjo Sun and Dr. Armando 
Florez Ibarra, attended as observers for their countries. There were no representa- 
tives from Communist China, North Vietnam or Albania. 


Although eighteen months had elapsed since the p-evious conference, the 
final communiqué,® issued after a delay of several days, was rather sparse. It began 
with the declaration that member-countries had “further developed and per- 
fected” their cooperation “both bilaterally and multilaterally” on the basis of the 
resolutions adopted at the conference of prime ministers of the Comecon coun- 
tries in July 1963 and at the Eighteenth Comecon Ccnference, and continued: 


This cooperation took place in complete accordance with the basic principles of 
mutual advantage, comradely assistance and respect for equal rights, state sovereignty 
and national interests. 


In this statement, the tensions between Rumania and the Comecon leadership 
are ignored but national interests are acknowledged, which represents a success 
for the Rumanians and may well encourage other Comecon members to look 
after their own national interests with greater persistence in the future. This 
recognition of national interests is also reflected in the part of the communiqué 
approving the agreement concluded between Comecon and Yugoslavia: 


The agreement calls for Yugoslavia to cooperate within the framework of 
Comecon in matters of common interest to Yugoslavia and Comecon member- 
States. š 


Otherwise there is little that 1s new in the communiqué, the rest being devoted 
to a brief review of progress made in cooperation between the Comecon countries 
since July 1963. Thus, ıt is stated that members are continuing to concentrate on 
coordinating their national economic planning, that they have adopted several 
recommendations concerning the specialization of production and that they have 
created such multilateral institutions as the Comecon Bark, the Common Freight 
Car Pool and the Unified Power System. 

In actual fact 1964 was an important year for Comecon integration, and the 
reason why this was not brought out more strongly in the communiqué may be 
that the progress made was the result of no less than fifteen years’ work, aad as 





4 Népszabadság, December 9, 1964. 
5 Ibid., February 4, 1965. 
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such was meager. Moreover, a fuller communiqué could not have railed to mention 
that Rumania is not cooperating in such important integration projects as “Inter- 
metall,” Comecon’s steel community. Significantly, not even the founding of 
“Intermetall,” on July 15, 1964, is mentioned. 

In view of these Jacunae, a survey of recent developments in Comecon inte- 
gration, based on Communist sources, might not be out of place. 

The International Bank for Economic Cooperation, or the Comecon Bank, is 
the only Comecon organization embracing all members. The Bank has its head 
office in Moscow and commenced operations on January 1, 1964, since when 
very little has been heard about it. In December 1964, the Bank’s Council held 
a two-day meeting at which the “credit activity” for the first quarter of 1965 
and other matters were discussed.” This “credit activity” was probably confined 
to the balancing of multilateral accounts, since it is hardly likely that the Bank 
was in a position to provide credit for investments. 

Except for Mongolia, all Comecon members are participants in the Common 
Freight Car Pool, the Unified Power System and the Comecon autobahn project. 


The Common Freight Car Pool came into being on July 1, 1964. It held 
its first “council” meeting on November 17—24 in Prague, where its head office 
is located. It was stated during the meeting that in the four months of its existence 
the Pool had speeded up freight traffic and increased the car utilization factor.® 
One of the Pool’s branch offices in Hungary was more cautious: 


Three months-is not a long time ın the life of such a large international organı- 
zation and no, general conclusions can yet be drawn from the present organizational 
and practical teething troubles. At the same time, Hungarian experts say that 
calculations based on the results of the first three months show that, thanks to 
the Pool cars, the Hungarian Railroad has spent less on the hire of foreign freight 
cars than previously.’ 


The Unified Power System has been in operation for three years, but will 
only become complete upon the incorporation of Bulgaria some time in 1965. 
According to Miloslav Stetka, Director of the Unified Power System’s Central 
Coordinating Authority in Prague, 5,000,000,000 kilowatt hours of electric power 
ate to be exchanged between the participating countries in 1965, as compared 
with 3,400,000,000 kilowatt hours in 1963 and 4,500,000,000 kilowatt hours in 
1964.1° These figures are not particularly impressive when one considers that 
Rumania alone, although comparatively backward in this respect, produced 
10,070,000,000 kilowatt hours back in 1962.14 

The Comecon Autobahn Network at present exists only on paper. It is being 
planned by the road-building section of Comecon’s standing committee for trans- 


? TASS, December 23, 1964. 
8 Népszabadság, November 27, 1964. 
9 Ibid., October 30, 1964. 
10 Ibid., January 5, 1965. 
11 “The Economic Advance of the Socialist Countries (Economic and Statistical Survey),” Supple- 
ment to World Marxist Review [Problems of Peace and Socialism], Prague, 1963, p. 6. 
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port, the committee responsible for creating the Common Freight Car Pool, 
and will consist of the following sections: Moscow-Warsaw-Berlin; Warsaw— 
Prague; Warsaw—Cracow—Budapest; Cracow~Brno; Moscow—Kiev—Bucharest— 
Sofia; Kiev-Brno; Berlin-Prague-Brno-Budapest-Buchzrest.1? 

Thus, Rumania is participating in four important Comecon integration 
projects, namely the Comecon Bank, the Common Freight Car Pool, the Unified 
Power System and the Comecon autobahn project. Of these, only the Unified 
` Power System could conceivably threaten Rumania’s economic independence, 
but even here Rumania is counting more on the gigantic hydroelectric power 
station which she is building at the Iron Gate on the Danube in conjunction with 
Yugoslavia under an agreement concluded between the two countries in Novem- 
ber 1963. In 1971, this power station will be generating 10,000,000 kilowatt 
hours annually,!3 and will thus be of greater importance to Rumania than her 
participation in the Unified Power System. Otherwise, Rumania has not joined 
any Comecon enterprises which might endanger her economic independence as, 
for example,.the “Friendship” oil pipeline, the cooperative organization for the, 
production of ball-bearings, and “Intermetall.” 

That Rumania is not among the countries supplied by the “Friendship” oil 
pipeline is understandable, since she has an abundance of oil herself. At the same 
time, the pipeline is of considerable economic importance for the four countries 
connected up to it, i.e., Poland, Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany and Hungary. 
During the three years of its operation, the pipeline has supplied these countries 
with 17,000,000 tons of Soviet oil, and is to supply them with as much again in 
1965 alone.14 This will be a vast increase over 1961, when the four countries’ 
total imports of oil from the USSR amounted to a mere 7,000,000 tons.!5 The 
finishing touches to the pipeline should have been completed in 1964, but in 
January 1965 N.K. Baibakov, Chairman of the State Committee for the Oil 
Extracting Industry of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, admitted at a press 
conference in Moscow that although the 3,000-kilometer-long Soviet section of 
the pipeline had been “largely” completed, work on bringing its capacity up to 
the planned level was still in progress.!% This delay may have been a result of 
the Western embargo on the sale of large-diameter piping to the USSR. 

Rumania was not among the founders of the cooperative crganization for 
the production of ball-bearings,!” whose task is to put into practice “socialist 
division of labor” in this sphere. Only questions of an organizational nature 
were discussed at the founding conference in Warsaw in November 1964.18 

“Intermetall” might well become the most important Comecon institution 
of all. It came into being through the signing of a treaty in Moscow on July 15, 





12 Népszabadsdg, October 30, 1964. 
13 Agerptess, Bucharest, November 20, 1963. 
14 Nepszabadsdg, December 30, 1964. 
-18 Petroleum Press Service, London, 1963, No, 10, p. 367. 
16 Népszabadság, January 13, 1965. 
17 Radio Warsaw, May 23, 1964. 
18 Népszabadság, November 19, 1964. 


1964, as a steel community comprising Hungary, Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
As usual, other Comecon members were at once invited to join, but it seemed 
at first as though the real intention was to keep the community a purely regional 
one. However, the invitation was repeated in 2 joint declaration following on 
a visit by a Czech Party and governmental delegation to Hungary in October,?® 
and only two weeks later Hungary and Poland announced, in another joint 
declaration, that they took a “positive” attitude to the intentions of “certain 
other Comecon members” to join “Intermetall.”*#° Who these members were 
was not stated. On November 27, the Hungarian Party newspaper Népszabadsdg 
named the USSR, Bulgaria and Eastern Germany as additional members of 
“Intermetall” in a brief announcement that the latter’s first council meeting had 
just come to an end in Budapest, but did not say where, when or how they had 
become members. The same newspaper subsequently disclosed that “Inter- 
metall’s” head office was to be opened in Budapest’s Chäzar, Andras Street on 
January 3, 1965, under the management of a Hungarian director, Mihaly Osztatni, 
and his Soviet and Polish deputies. ?1 

One of the purposes of “Intermetall” is to modernize radically the steel 
industries of its members. Its production and cooperation section has been given 
the task of cutting down the time between ordering and delivery from the present 
six months or a year to three and later two moaths. The technical section is to 
concentrate on seeing that the most rational technology is everywhere introduced; 
its efforts are expected to increase production first by 8-10 percent and later, 
when the new techniques have been masteied, by a further 5-10 percent. The 
economic section is to study profitability criteria on a world-wide scale. ?2 


Under the provisions of its statute, “TIntermetall” can not only make recom- 
mendations but also pass resolutions binding for all its members.?® Thus, for 
the first tinie, Comecon members have created a situation in which certain of 
their sovereign rights may be surrendered to a supranational body. Rumania, 
of course, does not accept this. It is, perhaps, not surprising that such a significant 
innovation was introduced surreptitiously, “through the back door,” as it were. 
As we have said, even the founding of “Intermetall” was not mentioned in the 
communiqué issued after the Nineteenth Comecon Conference. 


Rumania’s refusal to join either “Intermetall’* or the ball-bearing organization 
suggests that a hard inner core, consisting of the USSR, Eastern Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary and Bulgaria, is emerging within Comecon, 
while Rumania and Mongolia are becoming peripheral areas. In the case of Mon- 
golia this is understandable, since her technical backwardness is such that there 
can be no question of her being an equal partner in the “socialist division of 
labor.” This does not mean, however, that Rumania and Mongolia have been 
given up entirely; although the “hard core” members are pressing ahead with 

19 Thid., October 4, 1964. ` 

20 Thid., October 20, 1964. 

21 Ibid., December 6, 1964. 

22 Ibid., January 27, 1965. 

23 Thid., July 16, 1964. 
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integration without waiting for these two countries, they are still continuing in 
their efforts to bring them back into the fold. The “hard core” members are 
also trying to attract other Communist countries, as the recently concluded 
agreement with Yugoslavia has shown. As in the case of Rumania, the degree 
to which Yugoslavia can be integrated depends largely on the attitude of Yugo- 
slavia herself, while the attitude of both countries depends in turn on the extent 
to which their attempts to become independent are backed up by economic aid 
from the non-Communist world. 


None of these problems was discussed openly at the Nineteenth Conference. 
At the same time, the fact that the conference could take place at all without 
tensions coming to the surface may be considered as a certain success for the 
USSR, which has gained a breathing space in which to pursue its policy of inte- 
gtation, although even here there is the possibility that time will work against 
Moscow, in the sense that the centrifugal forces of Communist nationalism will 
become stronger. 


Stefan C. Stolte 


Agriculture 


Soviet Agricultural Policy After Khrushchev 


. The plenary session of the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party 
held on March 24—26 offered a revealing glimpse of the chaotic state of Soviet 
agriculture. In his report at the session,! L. I. Brezhnev, First Secretary of’ the 
Party Central Committee, admitted that in recent years Soviet agriculture had 
remained Virtually ata standstill: plans for agricultural development had not been 
fulfilled and the size of harvests had increased only slowly. He said: 


According to planned figures, gross agricultural output during the 1959-65 
Seven-Year Plan was to rise by seventy percent; in fact, it has increased by only ten 
percent in six years. While the average annual growth rate of gross agricultural out- 
put for the period 1955—59 was 7.6 percent, during the last five years it has been 
only 1.9 percent. The growth rate of the yield of staple crops has slackened. For 
example, while the average yield of grain crops increased by 170 kilograms during 
1955-59 as compared with the previous five-year period, from 1960 to 1964 it -ose 
by only 80 kilograms. 


Similarly, the increase in the numbers of cattle, hogs, sheep and poultry has 
decreased substantially in comparison with the previous five-year period, and on 
state and collective farms the average yield of milk per cow has dropped by more 
than 370 kilograms per year. State grain purchase plans have been fulfilled only 
three times in the last ten years, namely, in 1956, 1958 and 1964. During the same 
period, state and collective farms have ‘had to ‘appeal to the state each year for 
seed or grain forage; in 1962 the state sold collective and state farms 1,372,000 tons 


1 Pravda, March 27, 1965. 
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of grain: for seed, and in 1965 nearly 2,000,000 tons. This is a result of the 
practice whereby the state deprives farms of seed grain in order to enhance the 
fulfillment of grain purchase plans, only to have to sell it back to them again 
at colossal expense in terms of both labor and material. It is also clear from 
Brezhnev’s report how much the production and hence also the consumption of 
groat crops has fallen in recent years. For example, in Bashkiria the area sown 
to buckwheat has dropped from 194,000 to 32,000 hectares. The gross yield of 
buckwheat in both the Bashkir and Tatar ASSR’s has decreased to less than one- 
eighth of what it was. A similar situation exists with regard to millet. 


It is significant that Brezhnev notes a progressive trend in Soviet agriculture 
prior to 1959 and a decline thereafter. Before that year, the collective farmers had 
much more freedom. Machine and tractor stations had been dissolved and their 
equipment sold to the collective farmers. Broader market relations existed between 
rural and urban areas and the economic activities of the collective farms were 
relatively unrestricted. They had more freedom in selling their produce at the 
market and.in purchasing industrial products over and above the plan. When, in 
1959, control over the collective farms was tightened, le development 
began to lag. 

Brezhnev considers the main fault of the former Soviet ide to have been 
that “the economic laws for the development of a socialist economy,” i.e., 
systematic, balanced economic development, socialist reproduction on an enlarged 
scale, the harmonization of public and personal interests, and material incentive, 

bad “not been fully taken into account” and had even been “frequently ignored.” 
Brezhnev’s belief that agricultural policy before 1959 had been correct suggests 
that the errors of the former leadership may have consisted in the restriction of 
market relations between rural and urban areas. Brezhnev also considers agri- 
cultural management to have suffered from much high-handed bureaucracy, 
“particularly in planning, pricing, financing and giving credit.” Purchase prices 
frequently failed to cover production costs, inflicting heavy losses on state and 
collective farms. Brezhnev remarked that efforts to remedy this situation “had not 
been sufficiently backed by the necessary economic measures.” For example, 
agricultural investments amounted to only 7.5 percent of the state budget under 
the Seven-Year Plan as against 11.3 percent during the five-year period from 1954 to 
1958. Many state and collective farms had failed to observe such essential agricultural 
practices as crop rotation. The central authorities had issued “all kinds of stereo- 
typed directives concerning soil cultivation, disposition of sown areas and the 
replacement of one system of farming by another.” Directions for the care and 
feeding of livestock had been given without reference to local conditions or past 
experience. ' 

Brezhnev outlined measures to increase agricultural production which had 
been examined by the Central Committee’s Presidium and adopted without change 
by the plenary session. A radical reform of the state’s policy of purchasing agri- 
cultural produce is contemplated: plans for the purchase of grain and livestock are 
to be set which will remain unchanged until 1971. In the past, purchase plans have 
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been fixed on a year-by-year basis, and the planning authorities have frequently 
been so far behind schedule that collective farms did not know what the current 
plans were. Plans were being repeatedly changed and additional quotas fixed even 
while purchases were being made. 

Compulsory deliveries of agricultural produce to the state are to be consider- 
ably reduced. The 1965 grain purchase plan has been slashed from 4,000,000,000 
to 3,400,000,000 poods and is to remain at this level until 1970. The state purchase 
. prices for grain from collective farms have been increased, and prices are being 
adjusted by republic and oblast. The state purchase price for wheat, 75.6 rubles a 
ton in 1963,? has been increased to as much as 130 rubles a ton in non-black-earth 
regions, where the growing of grain is unprofitable,.as compared with 90 rubles 
in Kazakhstan and other Central Asian republics and 76 rubles (i.e., virtually the 
old price) in the Ukraine and Moldavia. Brezhnev emphasized that since the 
reduced grain purchase plans do not cover the country’s requirements, the state 
will purchase grain in excess of the plan for 50 percent more than the basic price. 
Since it may be assumed that purchases of foreign grain will also be necessary for 
some years to come, the purchase of 600,000 tons of wheat from Australia, con- 
cluded after the plenary session, should not be regarded as exceptional. 

Purchase prices for grain from state farms will be considerably reduced. For 
example, in the Ukraine, where the purchase price for wheat and rye from collec- 
tive farms has been fixed at 76 rubles a ton, the price for state farms will be only 
45 rubles a ton. Since losses thus incurred by the state farms will be made up by 
the state, the lower price is of mere propaganda value. The Party Central Commit-’ 
tee is here trying to demonstrate that the state is deliberately overpaying collective 
farms and that the prices paid for state farm produce are those which should really 
be paid. Purchase prices for groat crops have been raised in order to increase 
production: the state will pay 300 instead of 200 rubles for a ton of buckwheat, 
110 instead of 80 rubles for a ton of millet and 300 instead of 220 rubles for a ton 
of rice. 

Brezhnev offered examples of how purchase prices influence production. Thus, 
in 1949 the prices for raw cotton were greatly increased, which quickly led to an 
increase in cotton production. From 1958 to 1962, the price increments were 
removed and state sales of grain to cotton-growing collective farms at favorable 
prices abolished, as the result of which gross cotton yields dropped shortly after- 
wards. At the beginning of 1963, the state raised prices for cotton grown on 
collective farms by twenty percent and the state sales of grain to these farms 
were reintroduced. “As a result,” said Brezhnev, “in the following year cotton 
yields increased and reached 21,500 kilograms per hectare, as compared with 1,800 
kilograms in 1962. The same happened with sugar beet.” 

With regard to livestock production, Brezhnev commented: “A clearly 
irregular situation has arisen: the more meat a farm produces, the greater are its 
losses. Can a farm continue to be run in this fashion?” To improve the situation, 
livestock purchase quotas have been lowered. The 1965 plan calling for state 
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purchases of 9,000,000 tons of cattle and poultry has been reduced to 8,500,000 
tons. Unlike the new grain purchase plans, however, those for livestock production 
call for fixed annual increases, rising to 11,400,000 tons in 1970. State purchase 
prices for meat are also to be increased by 20-100 percent according to region. 
The Party Central Committee hopes to bring about a fundamental improvement _ 
in livestock production during the next two or three years. 


Among other measures for increasing agricultural production, Brezhnev 
mentioned an increase in capital investment of up to 71,000,000,000 rubles during 
the forthcoming five-year period, as compared with 52,000,000,000 rubles during 
the Seven-Year Plan. Moreover, Soviet agriculture is to receive more technical 
‘equipment and more repair stations. Brezhnev remarked: 


It can hardly be considered normal that instead of eighteen to twenty days 
autumn plowing often takes as long as two months and is discontinued upon the 
onset of frost, whereas, as every peasant knows, a good harvest can only be obtained 
from early autumn plowland. Because of a lack of combines and other machines, 
the harvesting of grain crops often takes thirty to forty days, a circumstance which 
leads to huge harvest losses. 


It is intended to increase the production of spare parts for agricultural machines 
and make prices for both machines and spare parts compatible with those of 
agricultural produce. It was also recognized that the state would have to write 
off the liabilities of economically backward collective farms, which amount to 
about 4,000,000,000 rubles. 


Brezhnev also pointed out the need for changes in the existing system of 
levying income tax on collective farms. In furure, taxes will be levied only on 
profits instead of on production costs as well. Where industrial goods are priced 
higher in the consumer cooperatives than in the cities, these discrepancies are to 
be gradually removed. The losses thus accruing to the state are to be made up by 
a major redistribution of income and expenditure during the next five-year plan. 
Brezhnev also noted: 


In many oblasts, the amalgamation of farms has been taking place on a large 
scale over the last few years. Some collective farms have become so large as to be 
unmanageable. The organization of state farms on the basis of collective farms has 
not always been carried out on economic grounds, as a result of which many farms 
have proved unwieldy and difficult to manage, some of them now being unprofitable. 


Brezhnev commented that the existing statute for an agricultural artel was 
out of date. As far as can be judged, he considers that a new statute should extend 
the rights of general assemblies of collective farmers so as to allow them to-decide 
all economic problems independently. He also expressed the view that the Third 
All-Union Congress of Collective Farmers should be held in 1966. 


The March plenary session of the Party Central Committee clarified the 
differences between the agricultural policy of the new leadership and that of 
Khrushchev. Judging from Brezhnev’s speech, the new Soviet leaders intend to 
put into practice “a fundamentally new procedure for planning grain purchases” 
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and numerous measures to “promote the all-out development of trade relations.” 
More capital investments will be made in order to create a “firm economic basis 
for grain production.” The result of these measures, asid Brezhnev, expressing 
the conviction of the Soviet leadership as a whole, would be as follows: 


Collective and state farms will increase grain production considerably, and the 
state will be able to buy much more of it than now. At the same time, mare grain 
will be left for internal consumption on farms. This, properly speaking, 1s the basic 
idea behind the new grain purchasing system. 


Thus, bureaucracy and arbitrary decisions are to be eliminated from the manage- 
ment of agriculture and economic stimuli introduced to assist the development 
of trade relations. This is to increase agricultural production and the profitability 
of collective and state farms. Recent history, however, has demonstrated that the 
Party’s efforts to make Soviet agriculture profitable do not work out in practice. 
For example, Khrushchev announced in the summer of 1962, after purchase prices 
for meat had been raised by 35 percent, that livestock breeding in the Soviet 
Union would now be profitable. It might have been, indeed, had not the Party 
canceled out the advantage which these price increments gave to agriculture by 
raising the prices of industrial products, imposing a credit squeeze on the collec- 
tive farms and stopping deliveries of construction materials needed by the farms. 


The nature of the Soviet state has not changed since Khrushchev’s removal. 
Since Party bureaucracy is still the basis of Communist agricultural policy, it is 
doubtful whether the agricultural reforms outlined at the plenary session will ever 
be made effective. 

I. W. Majstrenko 


Military Affairs 


The Limits of the Soviet Potential 


The outcome of Soviet Premier Kosygin’s visit to Hanoi in February and 
the successful 26-hour flight of the two-man Soviet spacecraft “Voskhod-2” in 
March were significant pointers to Soviet capabilities ın military politics on the 
one hand and science and technology on the other, and hence in military tech- 
nology in general. 


The highlight of the “Voskhod-2” flight came when one of its two pilots, 
Lieutenant Colonel Aleksei Leonov. stepped out of the capsule and hovered in 
space for twenty minutes, during which time he performed various bodily 
movements. This great technical achievement is a big step toward the creation of 
a large orbital space station whose individual components zre made to “rendez- 
vous” in space with the station’s rocket motor and are then fitted together 
by “space fitters.” The official Soviet reports speak only of the scientific impor- 
tance of the “Voskhod-2” experiment, but the military importance of a space 
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station such as we have just described is self-evident. It could not only serve as a 

springboard for scientific expeditions and passenger trips to the Moon and the 

planets but also carry hydrogen rockets for use against terrestrial targets and 

reliably perform such military functions as reconnaissance and orientation. It 

could be provided with an effective defense against hostile space objects, and its 

crew could be replaced periodically during orbit. Such a military space station 

might well become a reality in a matter of years. This would extend the arena of 
military activity beyond the stratosphere and ionosphere to the inner Van Allen 

belt at least, i.e., to a distance of 500—600 kilometers from the Earth. (Of course, 

the recent flight of the US maneuverable “Gemini” space capsule was also a 

contribution toward mastering the “rendezvous” technique required for the con- 
struction of a large space station.) 

Soviet scientists and technicians had to solve a number of problems before 
Leonov could do his “space-walking” act. They had to devise new rockets, a 
new type of spacecraft with an exit lock and a special space suit which would 
protect the wearer from solar radiation and the extreme cold of space and at 
the same time permit him to move about freely. 

The fact that six Soviet manned space flights of ever increasing complexity, 
involving a total of eleven astronauts, have taken place since April 1961 shows 
that the USSR is resolutely following a fixed plan aimed at enabling man to operate 
in near space in the not-too-distant future. These flights were the result of much 
determined preparation, including the launching of experimental rockets, space 
probes and artificial satellites under the space research program announced by 
TASS on March 16, 1962. The Soviet space record for 1964 alone gives a good 
idea of the scope of this research: 


January 23. Improved rockets tested in Pacific. 
January 30. Recording satellites “Elektron-1” and “Elektron-2” put into orbit 
by a single rocket. i 
February— March. Satellites 25—30 in the “Kosmos” series launched. 
April 2. “Zond-1” launched. 
- April 12. Two maneuverable satellites of the “Pilöt-2” type launched. 
July 11. “Elektron-3” and “Elektron-4” launched. 
July 31. New satellite-launching rockets tested. 
June 6— August 18. Satellites 31—40 in the “Kosmos” series launched. 
October 13. Three-man space ship “Voskhod-1” launched. i 


Between the launchings of “Voskhod-1” on October 13, 1964, and “Vos- 
khod-2” on March 18, 1965, no fewer than 23 satellites in the “Kosmos” series 
were launched. However, despite these impressive efforts, which are being made 
regardless of the present poor state of the Soviet economy, the Soviet space 
program is narrower aud more specialized than that of the Americans, for 
example, who have diversified their research to include the use of space satellites 
for such practical purposes as communications and navigation. Thus, of the 235 





1 Archiv der Gegenwart, Siegler and Co. KG, Bonn, Vienna and Zurich, 9797 B (March 16, 1962). 
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satellites which had been put into orbit by the middle of May 1964 only 50 were 
Soviet; at this time there were 97 satellites in space, including 74 American, 
18 Soviet, 2 British and 1 Canadian.? However, the large number of “Kosmos” 
launchings are helping to close this gap. 


In 1964, the annual budget of the US space authority NASA was 5,300,000,000 
dollars, or roughly 40 percent of the entire nominal Soviet military budget of 
12,300,000,000 rubles for that year. This means that the Soviet space budget must 
- be smaller than that of the USA, but since the national income of the USSR is only 
about 40 percent of that of the USA, the Soviet space effort must be a heavy eco- 
nomic burden. These figures make it clear why the USSR is lagzirg behind the USA 
in the field of rocket weaponry both quantitatively and qualitatively. According to 
US information dating from the beginning of 1964 and confirmed by the In- 
stitute for Strategic Studies in London at the end of that year, the USA enjoys 
a 4:1 superiority over the USSR in ICBM’s and submarine-launched rockets 
such as the US “Polaris” and the Soviet “GOLEM.” Moreover, the US solid- 
fuel rockets, such as the “Polaris” and tke “Minuteman,” are considerably 
superior to the present Soviet liquid-fuel rockets as regards combat readiness, 
ease of storage, concealment and mobility. It cannot be said that these deficiencies 
of Soviet rockets are compensated by the small number of 50-100 megaton 
~ warheads or the estimated 750 older-type IRBM’s’—whose range is limited to 
targets in Europe—which the USSR has in her possession. 


Even if the US and British estimates are regarded as over-optimistic, the plain 
fact is that the USSR has dropped behind in the arms race and has lost the nuclear 
missile lead which she had over the USA during the period 1960-62. This is 
indeed the first limit of Soviet capabilities: the USSR has built up a position of 
strength in space from the scientific and military standpoint, but her nuclear 
missile capability has stagnated as a result. Besides, her successes in space can bring 
about an increase in her actual military potential not today but only tomorrow 
or rather the day after tomorrow, while the USA is becoming stronger today 
because of the rapid and uninterrupted growth of her missile potential. This 
means that the USSR is now in a politically weaker position vzs-a-vis the USA 
than in 1960-62, although even then the USSR did not make any significant 
political gains as a result of her rocket-brandishing during the Berlin and Cuban 
crises. Today she would probably not resort to such blackmail, since it would 
only too clearly be a bluff in view of her present relatively weak position. 

At the same time, this missile lag does not constitute a real threat to the USSR, 
since US policy toward the Communist bloc is not aggressive; the political 
realists in the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party have good 
grounds for believing that the USA would never launch a preventive nuclear 
attack against the USSR. The Soviet leaders are therefore trying to slow down 


2 Thid., 11226 A (May 18, 1964). 

3 Ibid., 11012 H (January 17, 1964). 
4 Ibid., 11532 B (November 13, 1964). 
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the missile race, which has become too much for the country’s resources, and 
are concentrating on developing the weapons of tomorrow, i.e., space weapons. 
In other words, the USSR intends to leap ahead of current weapons development 
as in the early fifties, when she relaxed her efforts to build up a strategic air 
force, which she did not have at all in World War I, and concentrated instead on 
developing rocket missiles, at that time the weapons of the future. This policy 
did in fact give the USSR a number of psychological advantages ‘during the 
period 1957-61. 


* 


The results of Kosygin’s visit to North Vietnam have also shown up Soviet 
limitations in the sphere of conventional forces, particularly air forces. At the 
present time, Soviet conventional forces, which are also equipped with tactical 
rocket and nuclear weapons, consist in the main of: 


1. The most powerful peace-time land army in the world, with 120-130 line 
divisions, almost half being tank and mechanized divisions, which could be 
brought up to a strength of several hundred divisions or equivalent tactical 
units in an emergency; 

2. A tactical air force with 8,000—10,000 modern aircraft, which is quanti- 
tatively and qualitatively in a position to challenge even the US air force; 

3. A navy which, although vastly inferior to the US navy as regards the 
number of surface vessels, has the largest submarine fleet in the world, including 
rocket-armed nuclear submarines estimated in the West to number close on 
twenty; and 

4. An extensive air defense system including fighter aircraft, artillery and 
rocket units and a nation-wide radar network. 


Without going into the complicated question what role these conventional 
forces would play in a full-scale nuclear war, particularly during the initial 
period, with massive blows being exchanged by the strategic missile forces of 
both sides, it should be pointed out that they are, by the nature of their structure 
and training and the requirements of Soviet military doctrine, intended primarily 
` for use in local wars and revolutionary wars of the kind now being waged in 
South Vietnam. 

In January 1961, Khrushchev delivered a speech at the Higher Party School 
of the Party Central Committee in which he outlined the Soviet attitude toward 
_the various forms of modern warfare. He declared that it was the prime duty of 
the Communist world to avert a full-scale nuclear war by all possible means. 
He spoke out firmly against local conflicts which might escalate into such a war, 
but made the reservation that it was the “sacred” duty of all Communists to 
support wars of liberation and revolution even to the extent of fighting in the 
front line,® : 

Such a war has been in progress in South Vietnam for many years. The 
Communist Viet Cong are being aided by the North Vietnamese, who in turn 


8 Problemy mira i sotsializma (Problems of Peace and Socialism), Moscow, 1961, No. 1, pp. 12—19. 
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have Communist China behind them. It would seem only logical from the stand- 
point of international Communism for Kosygin suddenly to appear in North 
Vietnam, after his predecessors had passively contemplated the conflict for several 
yeats, and deliver an official warning to the USA,’ which is actively supporting 
the South Vietnamese government against the Communist rebels. During Kosygin’s 
visit, US aircraft carried out numerous bombing raids on North Vietnamese 
military bases. Nevertheless, material Soviet aid to North Vietnam, except 
possibly in the field of anti-aircraft artillery, has since been negligible, even 
though two or three Soviet tactical air divisions, i.e., a few hundred aircraft, 
could provide North Vietnam with an air “ambrella,” which China could not 
do. Indeed, the fact ‘that Kosygin was accompanied on his visit by Air Chief 
Marshal K. A. Vershinin, Commander in Chief of the Soviet Air Force, Y. F. 
Loginov, Minister of Civil Aviation, and Colonel General G. S. Sidorovich, 
Deputy Chairman of the State Committee for Foreign Economic Relations, who 
are experts on fighter defense, air lifts and military aid respectively, shows that he 
had such plans in mind.® 

Why has the USSR so far failed to implement these plans? There seem to be 
three possible reasons, namely, that (a) she realizes that a victory of the North 
Vietnamese, and hence of the Chinese, would be detrimental to her own state 
interests; (b) she does not want to exacerbate relations with the USA, par- 
ticularly in view of her own economic and internal political problems; (c) the 
practical difficulties are too great. Let us examine these possibilities one by one. 

Since a North Vietnamese victory may be regarded as detrimental to Soviet 
interests, it could be argued that Kosygin went to North Vietnam in order 
deliberately to give that country false hopes of Soviet aid by launching aggressive 
tirades against the USA. If so, one may ask: Why did Kosygin have to make a 
special trip to North Vietnam for this purpose? The Chinese themselves were 
noticeably unenthusiastic about the visit, and may have compared it to Mussolini’s 
behavior during World War II when he joined Germany in the attack against an 
already defeated France merely to grab some of the spoils. This first possibility 
may therefore be rejected. On the other hand, the second can certainly not be 
rejected a priori. As for the third, there is little doubt that Soviet caution has ° 
been considerably reinforced by the difficulties involved in efféctive military 
intervention. 

These difficulties are probably military rather than political. As we have said, 
the USSR could intervene most effectively by giving air protection to North 
Vietnam, under the pretext that the US air force was violating North Vietnamese 
air space. To do this, she would have to transfer two or three air divisions over 
a distance of four or five thousand kilometers from bases ir. the Soviet Far East 
or Turkestan to North Vietnam, where there would have to be sufficient ground 
ait bases with concrete runways up to three kilometers long and the necessary 
radar, meteorological, repair and maintenance facilities. The bases would have 
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to be sufficiently dispersed but linked by a communications system, and would 
have to have anti-aircraft protection against possible attacks by the aircraft of 
the US Seventh Fleet. They would have to be supplied by an air lift from the 
USSR in view of the ability of the USA to block the sea approaches to North 
Vietnam and the extreme delays involved in sending supplies by land through 
China. 

That such air operations are possible has been demonstrated by the US air 
force. Thus, during the civil war in Lebanon in 1958 about 250 fighters, fighter- 
bombers and light bombers of the US tactical air force flew over 7,000 kilo- 
meters non-stop (they were refueled three times in the air) in close formation 
from South Carolina to Adana in Turkey to provide air cover for the landing 


‚of an entire division of troops in Beirut by the US Sixth Fleet. The first echelon 


landed at Adana within twelve hours and immediately began patrolling above 
the landing area. The entire force, including all its ground services, was trans- 
ferred in 48 hours. The operation was given detailed coverage in the Western 
press. The “Big Lift” operation in October 1964, when an entire army division 
was transferred from the USA to.Western Germany in a matter of hours, was 
another example. 

The Soviet air force, on the other hand, is unable to carry out such operations, 
certainly not in the present case of North Vietnam. The chief handicap of the 
Soviet armed forces in general is that their experience in operating far from 
their home bases has been limited to the Spanish Civil War of 1936-39 and the 
Cuban crisis in 1962. Even in these two cases, however, they did not win any 
laurels, and it must be concluded that at the present time Soviet conventional 
forces are unsuitable for use in revolutionary wars outside the USSR. 


Brezhnev’s recent threat to send Soviet volunteers to Vietnam only confirms 
these limitations.? To amass slowly volunteer forces (cf. the international brigades 
in the Spanish Civil War and the Chinese “volunteers” in the Korean War) rather 
than carry out swift operations with conventional forces is typical of under- 
developed countries. These limitations have put the USSR in a paradoxical 
position. While her leaders declare revolutionzry and liberation wars to be the 
principal method of carrying on the fight for the final victory of world Com- 
munism, she cannot herself effectively participate in these wars, her high level 
of technical development notwithstanding, as the Communist Chinese and the 
North Koreans can. The “capitalist” USA, on the other hand, has proved to be 
capable of taking effective action in local conflicts as well as in revolutionary and 
liberation wars such as in the Lebanon, Cuba and Vietnam. To analyse the cause 
of the paradoxical Soviet situation does not fall within the scope of this article, 
but one general conclusion can be drawn, namely, that her limitations in the sphere 
of military technology will inevitably force the Soviet Union to be rather more 
cautious in foreign policy, particularly in view of the fact that she now has a 
collective leadership. 

N. Galay 
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The Economy 
Automation in the Soviet Machine-Tool 
Building Industry 


In order to create a modern “material and technical basis for Communism,” 
the Soviet Communist Party is resolved to introduce automation and mechani- 
zation into the national economy as quickly as possible. According to the Party 
program adopted in 1961, large-scale automation, with entire shops and even 
' enterprises fully automated, is to be a reality by 1980. In this article, we shall 
examine how these plans are being put into effect in the Soviet machine-tool 
building industry. 

The machine building industry as a whole plays a leading role in the Soviet 
national economy, accounting for over 40 percent of all industrial production 
and employing over 5,800,000 workers. Of these, 1,400,000, or slightly less than 
one-quarter, were employed in 1959 in the machine-tool building industry with 
its 85 large and medium-sized factories.! 

Soviet specialists admit that the automation of machine building in the USSR 
is not proceeding satisfactorily, mainly because the theory of working processes 
has not been developed sufficiently. There is, as a result, a discrepancy between 
the potentialities of modera automation means and their practical application 
in the Soviet machine building industry. The working processes now being used 
are unsuitable for automation and the search for new and better processes has 
been cartied out unsystematically. Only the first, second and third all-Union 
conferences on the automation of machine building in 1953, 1956 and 1959 res- 
“ pectively brought about better coordination of research on the theory of working 
processes. ® 

One of the main difficulties in automating machine-tocl building in the USSR . 
is the fact that even machines performing identical functions differ in respect of 
design, performance and country of origin. The reasons for this are largely histori- 
cal. In 1917, the Soviet regime inherited a backward and war-ravaged industry. 
During the first three five-year plans, the USSR lacked technical experience and 
economic and technical contacts with the West. The Scviet machine building 
industry was in the process of reconstruction and could not satisfy the country’s 
demand for machinery, large quantities of which therefore had to be imported. 
Standardization was, under such circumstances, next to impossible.® ; 

At the third all-Union conference on automation, it was disclosed that 1,500 
different items of machinery and automatic equipment are being produced in the 
USSR for the chemical industry, 1,500 for the iron und steel industry, 1,600 





1 Ttogi Vsesoyuanoi peepee naseleniya 1959 g. (The Results of the 1959 All-Union Census), Moscow, 
1962, pp. 14647. 

2 V, Dikushin (ed.), Aszomwatizatsiya protsessov mashinostroyeniya (The Automation of Machine 
Building Processes), Vol. I, Moscow, 1962, p. 3. 

3 Ibid., p. 8. 
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for the coal industry, 800 for the mining industry, 1,500 for the timber and 
wood-processing industry, 3,500 for light industry, 2,500 for the food industry 
and 9,500 for the building and building materials industry, while the machine 
building industry itself turns out over 125,000 types of machines, electrical instru- 
ments and other items.* This lack of standardization and also the fact that the 
problem of automation is not being tackled as a whole but for individual enter- 
prises and lines of production are serious obstacles in the way of plans to con- 
centrate in the future on producing machines which can be automated and used 
in automatic lines.® 


Since in the USSR metalcutting accounts for the greater part of the total 
labor expended in machine building— 70-90 percent in piece production, 40-60 
percent in serial production and 25—45 percent in mass production—great efforts 
have been made to step up automation in this field, as the following table shows: 


Production of Metalcutting Machines in the USSR, 1951—65 





Total Unit-Head Machines 
1951.22. 5,100 7,500 300 
1958: 11,000 18,700 1,300 
4959. RRRRRERERE 12,800 20,100 2,000 
190... re 14,800 21,900 2,200 
1:73 IRRE 17,000 23,900 2,600 
1962 unser 20,000 26,800 3,000 
ER 23,500 27,900 3,500 
1964* .......... 27,900 33,400 4,200 
BA) ee Pe 34,000 38,000 5,000 


* Planned figure. 

SOURCE: V. Dukcushin (ed ), Antomalızalsıya protsessey mashheostreyensya (The Automation of Machine Building Processes), Vol ILI, 
Moscow, 1963, p 18, 

Nevertheless, in 1958 only 6 percent of all machine-tools in the USSR were 
automatic or semi-automatic, and the immediate target is still only 10—12 percent.® 


By the end of 1965, the number of units of electrical automation means or 
equipment per machine-tool produced is to be 11.8 as compared to 5.2 in 1957, 
and the number of electric motors 4.1 instead of 3.22. The electrical equipment 
for the machines is to be made sufficiently robust to withstand being switched on 
and off five to ten million times. Soviet designers are also concentrating on 
developing contactless electrical equipment for machine-tools, the Experimental 
Scientific Research Institute of Metalcutting Machines (ENIMS) in Moscow 
having produced some promising models. Soviet electrical equipment frequently 
breaks down owing to faulty contacts and is, besides, usually too bulky to fit 
into the niches in the machines and therefore has to be accommodated in one or 
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more special cabinets. This not only takes up extra space but makes it very much 
more difficult to operate the machines. The direct current electric machine-tool 
drives with stepless speed variation currently used in the USSR are also bulky, 
besides being expensive, but ENIMS has now developed electronic drives with this 
facility. At the same time, the use of pneumatic systems for automating machine- 
tools has been neglected, although these are both simpler and cheaper than 
hydraulic and mechanical counterparts and in many cases can perform such 
auxiliary operations as loading, unloading and fixing the workpiece faster. All in 
all, Soviet automation equipment is sufficiently highly developed to allow all 
metalcutting machines to be automated.’ 


Program control systems are being introduced for machining complex surfaces 
and rapidly resetting the machine in accordance with the control cycle. Experi- 
ments are now being made to establish whether such systems, including those 
employing computers, can be used with the older types of machines currently in 
operation if certain minor modifications are made to the latter. 

The fact is that most of the lathes at present being produced in the USSR are 
of the general-purpose, non-automatic type, the Moscow “Krasny proletarii” 
plant being the only one to have started turning out partially automated lathes on 
the basis of a general-purpose machine. All vertical boring-and-turning and vertical 
drilling machines being produced are of the general-purpose variety, with the 
exception of a few multispindle vertical drilling machines designed for machining 
a.single workpiece. As regards turret lathes, the emphasis is to be merely on step- 
ping up the cutting performance. For example,'a prototype semi-automatic 
chucking machine designed for the removal of large chips has been developed; 
it has a maximum spindle speed of 2,000 revolutions per minute and can handle 
work of up to 250 millimeters’in diameter. Further automation of single- and 
multispindle machines in 1965 is to consist for the most part in providing them 
with magazine feeders and devices for reducing the setting-up time. Most Soviet 
generating-type gear-cutting machines are semi-automatic,-but even so, both 
designers and operators are very much concerned with their further mechanization 
and automation. At the same time, there are still no industrial enterprises in the 
USSR specializing in the production of such automation means as loaders, hoppers 
and conveyers. 

The first automatic lines in the USSR were of the direct-flow type and con- 
sisted of only two, three or four machines. More machines were then added, the 
complexity of the operations performed increased and the lines themselves became 
more varied in design and were eventually split up into segments. The first 
automatic lines in the machine-building industry were limited to the operations 
of boring, threading, countersinking and reaming. Among the most complex 
automatic lines now in operation are the one produced by “Stankokonstruktsiya” 
for the Minsk Tractor Plant for machining cylinder heads and the one produced 
for the Vladimir Tractor Plant.® 


7 Ibid., p. 19. 
8 Ibid., pp. 20 and 25. 
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In July 1963, an all-Union conference was held at ENIMS to discuss the plan- 
ning, production and operation of automatic lines in the machine building 
industry. At this conference, Minister of the USSR A. I. Kostousov, Chairman 
of the State Committee for Machine Building, declared that the complex mechani- 
zation and automation of production processes were the prime ingredients of 
technical progress, adding that whereas in 1958 there were only about 200 
automatic lines in operation in Soviet machine building plants, a further 626 
became operative during the period 1959-62, while plans for 1963-65 called for 
the production of over 800 more. Complex automatic lines had recently been 
introduced. Automatic lines had also begun to make their appearance in press 
forging and casting workshops, and were being used to advantage in large plants 
in Moscow, such as the First State Bearing Plant and the Likhachev Automobile 
Plant. > 

Kostousov then went on to discuss the factors hindering the introduction of 
automatic lines. These included the lack of a long-term production plan, poor 
exploitation of design experience and the unreliability of the lines themselves, 
the quality of the carbide tools being a sore pcint in this respect.® 

A. P. Vladziyevsky, the director of ENIMS, proclaimed optimistically that, 
by and large, Soviet automatic lines were technically just as good as those pro- 
duced by leading “capitalist” firms despite being considerably cheaper, but in the 
same breath qualified this by saying that the performance of Soviet automatic 
lines “does not always match up to modern technical requirements because 
many manufacturers are not observing technological regulations [distsiplina],” 
60—70 percent of the lines being despatched without having been tested in opera- 
tion. This, said Vladziyevsky, just does not happen in the West. Attention was 
drawn to faulty design and unreliable parts.1° 


About a year later, in the summer of 1964, the State Committee for Machine 
Building held a conference to discuss ways of improving the quality of metal- 
cutting machines,1! at which it noted that although production had risen by 32 
percent from 1958 to 1963, the quality was still below industrial standards. 
Automatic machines weze being produced which differed from the working 
drawings, revealed a failure to comply with technological regulations and were 
inadequately works-tested. After-sales service was also inadequate. The Ilich 
Machine-Tool Plant in Moscow was producing defective machines in intolerably 
large quantities; it had no less than 23 reclamations in 1963 and 7 during the first 
quarter of 1964, Although the Ryazan Machine-Tool Plant had done a certain 
amount to improve the quality of its products, it still had 56 reclamations during 
1963, 33 being on account of a mass-produced machine. The Moscow Grinding 
Machine Plant had 19 reclamations during 1963, 13 of which were the result of 
sloppy assembly. Reconstruction of the plant and the construction of a new shop 
for high-precision machines were behind schedule, and only 68 percent of the 


® Mekbanızatsiya i avtomatizatsya proszvodstva, 1963, Nc. 10, p. 55. | 
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capital investment for 1963 had been used up. The automatic lines produced by 
the Ordzhonikidze Machine-Tool Plant in Moscow had such defects as excessive 
oil leakage, scored guides and noisy gears. 


Analyses carried out by the Likhachev Automobile Plant and the First Bearing 
‘ Plant in Moscow revealed serious defects in the design and manufacture of metal- 
cutting machines produced by the Yeisk, “Krasny proletarii,” Kharkov Grinding 
Machine, Kirov (Minsk) and Korsun-Shevchenkovsky plants. Measures designed 
to improve the quality of machine-tools were not being carried out: in 1963, 
this applied to 389 out of 688 measures affecting metalcutting machines and 
exactly half of the 72 measures-affecting hydraulic equipment. 


The State Committee for Machine Building drew the attention of the Moscow 
City Sovnarkhoz to the fact that the plants under its jurisdiction were not complying 
with the statutory procedure for handing over automatic lines to the customer, and 
‚ issued a general regulation under which if the various plants and sovnarkhozes 
failed to take effective measures to improve che quality and durability of their 
products, the Committee would consider stopping production at the plants 
concerned and calling the culprits to account. At the same time, the Committee 
approved plans to extend the periods for which metalcutting machines were to 
run before receiving their first major overhaul by improving design and manu- 
facture, and to switch over to the production of new models. 


The Committee demanded that machine-tool building plants should (a) refrain 
from making changes in their production methods withcut first experimenting 
to see whether these changes would have any deleterious effects on quality, durabil- 
ity or reliability; (b) reequip their heat-treating shops in 1965 and 1966 so as to 
provide for automatic control of the heat-treating furnaces; and (c) starting from 
1965, produce only high-precision machines for export. 


The Fourth All-Union Conference on the Automation of Machine Building 
Processes was also held in the summer of 1964. At the conference, A. Y. Prokopo- 
vich, Deputy Chairman of the State Committee for Machine Building, announced 
that during the course of the previous decade Soviet machine building plants had 
fitted out 8,500 large new industrial enterprises with up-to-date machinery. 
During the period 1959—63, over 15,000 new types of machines and equipment 
had appeared in the USSR. A change should be made in the kind of metalcutting 
machines being produced in the USSR. By 1970, finishing machines should account 
for at least 60 percent of all’ metalcutting machines produced. The use of new 
designs would enable the production time for automatic lines to be cut by an 
extent varying from one-half to two-thirds. The output of automatic lines would, 
_ he said, have increased by 150—200 percent by 1970. During 1965 and 1966, the 
periods for which the machine-tools used in these lines could run before receiving 
their first overhaul would be extended by at least 30—40 percent, and by 1970 by 
at least 100 percent.!? l 
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The production of automatic and semi-automatic lines for the Soviet machine 
building industry has fluctuated considerably from year to year, as the following 
table shows: 


Production of Automatic and Semi-automatic Lines for Machine Building 
and Metalworking in the USSR, 1954—63 


1954 AN tases 64 II 161 
1955: 115 1960 174 
1956 aioe tins ai 122 1961,42. 171 
TIST draaie tie 69 1962 ae 199 
aB a PER EA 88 1963s 2. 209 


SOURCE. Premysblemost SSSR (The Industry of the USSR), Moscow, 1%4, p. 255. 


Summing up, it can be said that so far automation in general has not been 
carried out on a large scale in the USSR, being limited to isolated shops and enter- 
prises, including the “showcase” ones designed to impress foreign visitors. No 
attempt has yet been made at the total automation of an entire industry. Auto- 
mation in the USSR has made most progress in the defense industry, where it was 
_ started some years earlier than in the other industries. 


The Soviet press gives a biased account of the consequences of automation 
both at home and abroad, and fails to mention the fact that Soviet skilled workers 
are just as afraid of automation as their Western colleagues. There have been 
numerous cases of Soviet skilled workers’ being reduced to the status of unskilled 
laborers, with a corresponding drop in pay, by the introduction of automation. 
At the “Serp i`molot” agricultural machinery plant in Kharkov, for example, 
highly-skilled lathe operators found themselves working as loaders on an auto- 
matic line. Elsewhere, elderly workers had to be sent for retraining after their 
jobs had been taken over by automatic machines. Automation has even resulted 
in a number of dismissals at Soviet plants. 

Thus, automation, both in the machine-tool building industry and in other 
industries, still presents just as much of a social problem in the USSR as it does 
in the West. 

G. A. Voedensky 
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Religion 


The Results of Soviet Persecution of the 
Orthodox Church 


The following article by the V. Rev. D. Konstantinov 1s based not only on reports from 
the Soviet press but also on data drawn from communications despatched secretly by 
believers in the USSR to the Orthodox Patriarchs of Constartinople and Antioch and the 

' Secretary General of the United Nations. 


These latter communications were received ın the first instance by the Orthodox 
Bishop of Geneva and Western Europe, Antonu (Bartashevich), who called a press 
conference at which their import was set forth by the V. Rev. A. Trubnikov (see 
“Vesink Shysitsarskogo Vıkariatstva” ı “ Pravoslaunoye Delo” : Vesinik Zapadno- Yerropeiskoi 
yeparkbii, Geneva, 1964, No. 6, p. 18). The originals of these communications were then 
sent to the United Nations and to the two Patriarchs; photocopies are ın the possession 
of the Institute’s Research Section. 


Religious persecution in the Soviet Union now has almost half a century’s 
history behind it. Beginning in the twenties, it developed during the period 
before World War II into an unbridled reign of terror, and Stalin’s attempt to 
destroy the Church by “administrative methods” was cut short only by the 
German invasion of Soviet territory in 1941, at which time no more than a few 
hundred remained of the 54,000 churches which had previously existed.1 However 
strange it may sound, the German invasion brought the destruction of the Church, 
already largely completed, to a halt, and spelled the beginning of a new period 
of life for the Russian Orthodox Church. An entirely new situation within the 
country arose which led to a change of attitude (though not of heart) toward the 
Church and religion as a whole on the part of the Soviet authorities. The fact 
that during this crisis all antireligious propaganda was officially declared to be 
undesirable alone shows how necessary the Church had become to the secular 
authorities; the latter’s position had become so insecure that they were forced to 
mobilize every force they could, and it was natural that they should turn to the 
Church, aware as they were of its tremendous power over the people. The result 
was (symbolically expressed, at least) the signing of a kind of concordat which 
imposed a number of dernands on the Church in exchange for the acknowledg- 
ment of her right to exist. 


In drawing up this document, Stalin hardly supposed that he was permitting 
a change in relations that was to prove lasting. After the war was over, Stalin 





1 According to Nauka i religiya, 1962, No. 11, pp. 56—60, the numker of parishes of the Russian 
Orthodox Church tn the USSR had by 1941 been reduced to one-twentieth of the number during the 
NEP period. Since the number of Orthodox churches—and therefore parishes—in pze-Revolutionary 
Russia was 54,174 and increased during the NEP period by about 20 perceat, 1.e., by about 11,000, there 
must have been some 3,200 left in 1941. By that year, however, the territory of the USSR embraced the 
Western regions of the Ukraine and Belorussia, the Baltic countries and Moldavia, which also possessed 
a number of Orthodox parishes (the Western Ukraine and Western Belorussia alone contained 1,200). 
This justifies the view that Orthodox parishes on Soviet territory proper in that year did not exceed 2,000. 
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thought it inexpedient for a number of reasons to tear up this secret agreement 
and return to the policy of persecution. Apart from this, he evidently under- 
estimated the power of the Church, even when enslaved, and it was not until 
after Stalin’s death that the secular authorities came to their senses and reversed 
their attitude. - 

* 


The most favorable period in the Church’s history under the -Soviet regime 
was, therefore, that extending from the beginning of the war with Germany 
until 1957—58, when preparations were begun for a counterattack against religion. 
This counterattack being originally conceived as a mere resumption of anti- 
religious propaganda, the preparations, incidentally very slow and careful, consisted 
primarily in the mustering and retraining of propagandists who had become 
disorganized and unpracticed during the long truce. 

This move was prompted by a number of considerations. First, throughout 
the postwar years the number of churches and prayer houses in active use had 
been showing a sharp increase, and there were no indications that this increase 
would slow down and the number of such churches become stable.? Such a 
tendency testified to the continually growing attraction of religion for the people. 
Second, the prestige of the Church among the people had grown after its ex- 
changes with the representatives of atheism had made its superiority on the level 
of ideology clear. Missionary work and the creation of new parishes were bringing 
fresh contingents of believers into the Church’s orbit. Third, religious instruction, 
both at the lowest level, where children were being privately taught the elements 
of religion in spite of the law, and at the highest level, where the newly opened 
theological academies and seminaries were demonstrating how a certain section 
of Soviet youth was drawn to religion and prepared to devote itself to its service, 
was making it clear that Soviet youth of all ages was tending to move away 
from the official Communist ideology. In a word, the Church, despite the serious 
limitations imposed on its activity, had launched an offensive which was growing 
in strength and effectiveness, and the launching of a counteroffensive was a 
necessity for the secular authorities. 

In spite of every effort, however, this propaganda campaign, notwithstanding 
the variety of forms used, was admitted by the Soviet leaders themselves to 
have proved unsuccessful, and in late 1959 and early 1960 it became necessary to 
resort to more decisive measures. ~ 

* 


Some are inclined to link the present persecution of religion in the USSR 
with Khrushchev, whom they regard as its chief initiator and organizer. There is 
no doubt that Khrushchev was, and is, an atheist, and it is quite possible that he, 





1 In the petition of the Moscow Patriarchate for admission to the World Council of Churches, it 
was stated by Patriarch Aleksii in 1961 that there were 20,000 Orthodox churches, 30,000 priests, 73 
dioceses and forty monasteries in the USSR (see Digest des Ostens, Konigstein, Taunus, 1961, No. 7, 
P. 79, and Walter Kolarz, Die Religionen in der Sowjetunion, Fre-burg—Basle—Viennag, 1963, p. 37). 
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proceeding from a hatred for religion, was an active opponent of it. Antireligious 
persecution became intensified, however, not with Khrushchev’s accession to 
power but somewhat later, becoming associated with the last years of his rule. 
It seems quite clear, therefore, that the intensification of these persecutions was 
due to some bigger factor than Khrushchev’s personal attitude to religion; 
indeed, in general it may be said that to seek the causes of the more important 
events in the life of the Church in the character of individuals is a doubtful 
proceeding. The persecutions started in fact when it became clear that the ideolog- 
ical counterattack had failed and that only a return to Stalin’s well-tried methods 
might have the desired effect. Fairly refined techniques accompanied by un- 
ceremonious interference were adopted, and here it would seem only too likely 
that Khrushchev had a hand in the organization of active measures. 


The secular authorities violated the “concordat” coacluded during the war 
while insisting that the Church continue to carry out her obligations under this 
agreement. The beginning of the new campaign was marked by the disgrace 
which overtook Metropolitan Nikolai (Yarushevich) of Krutitsa and Kolomna, 
the Patriarch’s right hand and co-leader of the Orthodox Church in Russia. 
` Having rendered the secular authorities many services by his participation in 
the peace campaign, Nikolai nevertheless revolted against the persecutions, and 
this was enough to put an end to his career. His death in 1962 was sudden and 
mysterious; but before that many members of the clergy, including some 
bishops, had been arrested and arraigned on trumped-up charges, as for 
example Archbishop Iov (Kresovich). 

The Russian Orthodox Church, although the chief religious denomination in 
the USSR, was not the only one to be subjected to persecution. As distinct from 
the prewar persecutions, the present campaign has been proceeding in the face of 
active opposition from the people but without provoking any explicit reaction 
from the West. These circumstances have not been without their effect upon the 
actions of the Soviet authorities: while the active opposition of the people has to 
some extent been exerting a curbing influence, the absolute indifference of the 
free world has enabled the secular authorities to proceed without hindrance in 
other cases. 

The campaign of religious persecution has taken the following forms. Mona- 
steries, churches and other places of worship are closed on all kinds of pretexts: 
by the beginning of 1964, their number was only half that in 1958, i.e., about 
10,000. The training of priests and others desiring a religious education 1s reduced 
to the minimum by forcibly closing half of the existing theological schools: 
instead of eight seminaries, there are now four,’ or, according to the latest 1n- 
formation, only three. Missionary work is categorically forbidden. Sermons in 
church are also subject to censorship, and a preacher is threatened with a court 
trial if he says anything that displeases the secular authorities. Teaching the 
Scriptures to children and all who have not reached the age of majority is abso- 
lutely forbidden. The holding of services and prayers outside officially recognized 


3 Zhinnal Moskovsko: Patriarkhi1, 1964, No. 3, p. 24. 
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places of worship is also forbidden, and difficulties are put in the way of those 
who would hold memorial services for the dead in cemeteries. The secular 
` authorities go so far as to lay down the times when services may or may not be 
held. Violation of these instructions entails reprisals such as the closure of the 
church concerned and the loss of the priest’s right to conduct services. In almost 
all cases, rites such as baptism, weddings or memorial services for the dead are 
permitted only on condition that those requesting the rite are registered by name: 
these persons are then subjected to reprisals at their place of work. 

All religious organizations are forbidden to perform any kind of charity or 
social work. Parents who attempt to bring up their children in a religious spirit 
are brought before the courts, which hand the children over to a state boarding 
school. Religious-minded young people are subjected to all kinds of impediments 
to prevent them from continuing their studies. In 1962, a secret government 
circular was sent to all members of the episcopacy restricting the admission of 
young people to ecclesiastical rites. According to this document, children and 
adolescents between the ages of three and eighteen years should not be admitted 
to a church, and on no account should they be given Communion. If any between, 
these ages are present when a service is due to begin, they should be invited to 
leave the church, and in the event of refusal they should be removed by force. In 
any event, the priest is not allowed to officiate antil they have left. (This instruc- 
tion is carried out strictly despite requests and protests from parents.) Further, 
children may be baptized only up to the age of one-and-a-half years. 

The arrest, imprisonment or banishment to labor camps of bishops, priests 
and believers continues unabated. “Individual” antireligious propaganda, de- 
signed to make believers break with religion—ostensibly by “persuasion,” but in 
fact by means of threats and violence—, has been stepped up to an extreme degree. 
Atheist agitators visit believers at their homes or places of work and “persuade” 
them to abandon religion. In the USSR, as in any other totalitarian country, these 
methods of “‘persuasion” are inevitably coupled with violence and threats: cases 
are known in which people who were subjected to humiliating “individual” 
treatment have left their homes and disappeared. Everything and everyone having 
anything to do with religion is subjected to undisguised repression, which so 
far has left almost untouched only those buildings and institutions which are 
needed to persuade foreign tourists that the freedom of religion is respected: 
these include certain churches in Moscow, Leningrad and other large cities, the 
Troitse-Sergiyeva Lavra at Zagorsk and a few other institutions. 


* 


The forcible closure and destruction of places of worship continues apace, as 
may be seen from reports in the Soviet press as well as from missives despatched 
to the West by groups of believers, private correspondence, the impressions of 
visitors to the USSR, etc.® 


4 For confirmation of the existence of this document, see Komsomolskaya zbızn, 1963, No. 15—16, p. 54. 
5 For the text of the appeal sent by believers in the USSR to the Patriarchs of Jerusalem, Antioch, 
Constantinople and others and to the United Nations, see Posser, Frankfort on Main, 1965, No. 1—2. 
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On the night of July 10, 1964, i.e., on the eve of SS. Peter’s and Paul’s Day, 
the Church of SS. Peter and Paul on the Preobrazhenskaya Square in Moscow 
was blown up, on the pretext that the site was required for the building of an 
entrance to the underground railroad. ‘The church of the former Donskoi Monas- 
tery, in Moscow, is “half closed,” services being permitted there only at the big 
festivals. (The reason for this is evidently a desire to discourage the people from 
visiting the tomb of Patriarch Tikhon, who is buried there.) According to press 
reports, the Church of the Holy Trinity in Leningrad was recently destroyed, so 
that now this city has no more than sixteen churches of all denominations open. 
In May 1964, three churches were destroyed in Kiev, where this sort of thing is 
proceeding with especial rapidity, according to visitors’ reports. The number of 
churches surviving there is now only seven, whereas up to 1960 it was twenty- 
eight. Despite numerous protests, the Orthodox cathedral in Riga has been closed 
and converted into a planetarium. A Protestant church in the same city has been 
converted into a concert hall. In the middle of last year, only two churches were 
open in the town of Saratov; in the Saratov Oblast, the total number of parishes 
still extant amounted to forty. In March 1964, only one church was still open in 
the city of Smolensk. In Odessa, seven churches are still open, whereas in 1960 

there were nineteen. In Novgorod, the Cathedral of St. Nicholas was closed in 
' 1963, leaving only one church, that of St. Philip, in this large city. In Minsk, of ` 
the five churches extant in 1960 only two are left; two of those closed were imme- 
diately demolished. In the Minsk Oblast, there are now 420 churches; until 1960, 
there were 750. In the whole of Belorussia, there were nine hundred churches in 
1962; three hundred of them have been closed during the last two years. In the 
Kaluga Oblast, twenty-eight churches are left; in the Poltava Diocese, fifty-nine, 
three of them in the city of Poltava. About one-hundred-and-fifty parishes of the 
two hundred in existence roughly two years ago survive in the diocese of Stavro- 
pol and Baku. Of the twenty-five churches extant in 1960 in the Crimea, twelve 
remain today. In Sochi, one church remains open; in Khabarovsk, two small 
churches. In general, i it may be said that the accion taken against religion is partic- 
ularly energetic in the provinces: in many provincial cities, not a single place of 
worship remains.: Chernigov is an example. In large rural areas, those who would 
go to church have to cover distances of many tens of kilometers. Such a situation 
is reminiscent of that before the outbreak of World War I. 

One petition sent by believers to the free world states that in the Soviet Union 
as a whole two thousand churches were closed in the course of last year.® It may 
be estimated that in recent years no fewer than half the churches and monasteries 
formerly in existence have been destroyed. 

In Catholic areas, the onslaught is no less violent. In. Latvia, for example, ` 
there were 580 Catholic churches in 1960 and in 1964 only seventy-five. 

The methods employed for securing the closure of churches have remained 
unchanged. In many cases, the closure is ordered on the grounds that the site 
is required for other purposes such as (in the cities) the widening of a street or 





© Posses, 1965, No. 3. 
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the laying out of a park, a square, etc. In others, the authorities gradually raise the 
tax imposed on the church from month to month until it becomes impossible for 
the congregation concerned to meet the tax. The authorities then close the church. 
In practice, there is no redress to be obtained from the courts. Sometimes the author- 
ities declare that the congregation is too small and that the “workers,” i.e., the 
majority, are demanding that the church be closed. Cases are not infrequent where 
an official commission comes to inspect the church and declares that it is in a 
dangerous condition: here too the church has to be closed. 


In recent years, another method has also been employed. Under some pretext, 
the priest in charge is deprived of his “registration,” a document issued to him 
by the local secular authorities entitling him to hold services. When this happens, 
the secular authorities for some reason propose that new elections be held to the 
“council of twenty” (dvadtsatka), a body roughly corresponding to a parish 
council. In order to hold such an election, a parish meeting has to be called, and 
for this permission has to be obtained from the local soviet or executive committee. 
When representatives of the parish council apply to the authorities for such 
permission, they are told to apply to the local official for ecclesiastical affairs. 
This official also refuses them the permission and refers them back to the soviet, 
and the process is then repeated. Time is wasted in fruitless applications; the 
church stands empty because the priest cannot hold services; and the dvadtsatha 
is not elected for lack of permission to hold a parish meeting. After six months 
have passed, the official for ecclesiastical affairs demands the keys of the church 
and declares it closed, since according to the law a church has to be closed if it 
stands empty for six months. 


During the whole of this bureaucratic procedure, the secular authorities put 
nothing on paper; everything is done orally, so that the congregation is not in a 
position to prove anything.” Thousands of churches have been closed by this 
and the other methods enumerated. 


A similar fate has befallen or is in store for the monasteries: the Kievo- 
Pecherskaya Lavra, which is held in especial reverence, the Monastery of St. 
Michael in Odessa, the Nunnery at Ovruch and many others have already been 
closed, and the Pochayev Lavra (Ternopol Oblast) and the Pskovo-Pechersky 
Monastery are faced with the, threat of closure.’ The secular authorities have 
` their eye particularly on the Pochayev Lavra, where the monks have been sub- 
jected to undisguised pressure. Many of them have been forced to go to work in 
factories, being permitted to return to the monastery for the night. Some, how- 
ever, were removed from the monastery and ordered to move to another locality, 
without being offered any assistance in finding work. Only a few have been given 
a negligible old age pension. 


7 This method of closing churches 1s described in the appeal addressed by believers in the USSR 
to the World Council of Churches, which held one of its sessions at Odessa in February 1964. The appeal 
was studied at a conference on the state of religion in the USSR, summoned by the University of Southern 
California at Los Angeles in December 1964, 

8 Soretskaya Rosstya, November 18, 1964. - 
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Many monks have had their “passports” taken away from them and have been 
ordered to leave the monastery and town. They are obliged to lead a wandering 
life, for which they win the authorities’ disapproval. They cannot resort z0 the 
parishes, for these have, as, we have seen, in many cases ceased to exist. Monks 
refusing to leave the monastery or the town have been tried and sentenced to 
imprisonment; the more obstinate of them have been sent to psychiatric hospitals. 
In order to persuade the inmates to leave the Lavra, the secular authorities have 
forbidden fuel to be brought into its grounds in winter, as a result of which the 
monks spent the winter in unheated cells. As a result of all these measures, only 
thirty or forty old men are left of the two hundred monks who were once there. - 
The monastic buildings stand almost empty, and it seems likely that the secular 
authorities will take them over for their own needs. 


The Pochayev Lavra is an important place of pilgrimage, but the monastery’s 
guest rooms have been converted into a polyclinic and local inhabitants forbidden 
to accommodate pilgrims for the night. Those who did offer them a night’s 
lodging have been fined, the more obstinate of them losing their houses and being 
forced to move from the town. If the weather was suitable, pilgrims have settled 
down for the night in the fields or woods outside the town; some of them entered 
the monastery and lay down to sleep beneath the walls of the church. At night, the 
militia arrived in trucks and took away those who did not manage to escape. All 
those caught were fined and forcibly removed\from the town. If any of the pil- 
grims ignored the demands of the militia and returned to the monastery, they were 
arrested once more and tried for violating the passport regulations. 


* 


We have seen that the Soviet government is opposed to the religious up- 
_ bringing of children. Wide use is at present being made by Soviet courts of Article 
227 of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR, which was modified and supplemented 
by the RSFSR Supreme Soviet in July 1962. According to the Soviet press, all 
these modifications were designed to protect freedom of conscience and promote 
the legitimate rights and interests of citizens. A closer examination, however, 
shows the matter up in a different light. Article 227 defines as criminal 


...the organization or leadership of a group whose activities, conducted under 
the guise of religious doctrines and observance of religious rites, are associated with 
the doing of harm to citizens’ health or with the attraction of minors into this group.® 


Consequently, the baptism of a child in a church or of adults in a river or lake 
becomes a criminal offense if any of those baptized subsequently fall ill and the 
illness can be attributed to the performance of the rite. 


The most important point, however, is that this article of the criminal code 
opens up unlimited possibilities for punishing the bringing up of children in a 
religious spirit. There were press reports of a certain carpenter, I. Shevchenko by 





® Nauka t religiya, 1963, No. 5, p. 47. 
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name, who was a member of the “council of twenty” of a parish in Stavropol, 
brought up his six children in a strictly religious spirit and married his daughter 
‘to a student at a seminar. The press asserted that the daughter had been married 
off forcibly, and demanded that Shevchenko be brought to trial under Article 227. 
In another case, P. Samartsev, an Old Believer in the town of Buguruslan, who’ 
had been educating his children in a religious spirit, forbad them to wear the red 
ties of the Pioneers. “Public opinion” in Buguruslan demanded an explanation; 
the case eventually came before the courts, and Samartsev had to give in and 
renounce the further religious upbringing of his children.1° In 1962, a forester 
in the Pustoshka Raion, Pskovsk Oblast, named Dimitry Sokhranyayev was tried 
for giving his children a religious, or rather purely ecclesiastical, education, 
involving daily prayers, the observance of fasts, frequent visits’to the church, 
the reading of religious literature, etc. The secular authorities finally lost patience 
when Sokhranyayev’s children stopped wearing Pioneer ties and refused to take 
their meals in the school dining hall. After lengtay consideration, the court con- 
cluded that constant fasting had had a harmful effect upon the children’s health 
and that the fulfillment of religious duties was distracting them from their work 
at school. The parents were therefore deprived of their parental rights and the 
children sent to a state boarding school.!! 


A case involving the leaders and other active members of the Pentecostal 
Brethren was examined in 1962 by the Kharkov Oblast Court. What they were 
accused of was not stated in the Soviet press, but it was reported that they had 
been bringing up their children in a religious spirit, and the court therefore 
decided that the children be removed from their control.1? Similar cases were 
reported at about the same time in the Tambov Oblast.!% In Dushanbe, G. 
Lizunov was accused before a “comrades’ court” of giving his son a religious 
education and preparing him for service in the Church. During the trial, Lizunov 
defended his parental rights and delivered a confession of faith. The court ordered 
the case to be transferred to the regular (people’s) court with the recommendation 
that Lizunov be deprived of his parental rights and the boy sent to a state boarding 
school. +4 

During the last three years, such trials have been held all over the Soviet 
Union. 

* 


Although, in general, the Khrushchev era was marked by the liquidation ofthe 
concentration camps, there is still a special camp for members of the clergy in the 
steppes near the Sea of Aral, to which location it was transferred from the Solovki 
Islands. Its inmates comprise about thirty thousand monks, nuns and members of 





10 Komsomolskaya pravda, July 3, 1963. 

11 Selskaya zbizn, June 14, 1962. 

12 Komsomolskaya pravda, June 21, 1962. 

13 Izpestia, June 28, 1962. 

14 Komsomolets Tadzhıkistana, May 20, 1964. 
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the priesthood. As already mentioned, numerous bishops and priests have been 
brought to trial in various parts of the country, in addition to the frequent cases 
in which measures have been taken without recourse to a court decision. Three 
yeats ago, Archbishop Venedikt (Polyakov) was arrested for resisting the 
‘closure of churches. He was released a year ago, but not allowed to exercise his 
functions. He died in December 1963. Similarly, Archbishop Iov (Kresovich) 
of Kazan was arrested, virtually for resisting the closure of churches but osten- 
‚sibly for failing to pay income tax. Sentenced to three years’ imprisonment, he 
is now at liberty, but is also forbidden to exercise his functions. Archbishop 
Andrei (Sukhenko) of Chernigov was arrested in 1961 on a charge of squandering 
ecclesiastical funds for his own purposes; he was sentenced to eight years’ imprison- 
ment, and is now a prisoner in the town of Mikun, in the Komi ASSR. 

Instances may also be cited of measures taken against priests and monks. 
Many monks of the Pochayev Lavra are serving their third prison sentence for 
refusing to leave the monastery and settle outside the town of Pochayev. One of 
them is the monk-deacon Apelii, who was sentenced on the first occasion to six 
months, on the second to one year and on the third, in January 1964, to two 
years’ hard labor. The priest-monk Dionisii received one year’s hard labor for 
refusing to leave the monastery. For participating in the composition of a protest 
to the United Nations about religious persecutions in the USSR, the monk-deacon 
Andrei, of the same monastery, was sentenced on July 13, 1964, to three years’ 
hard labor. During the preliminary investigation of his case, Andrei was subjected 
to torture in an attempt to discover the names of all those who had contributed 
to the protest. For refusing to leave the monastery, Father Iosif, an old man who 
enjoyed universal respect, was beaten up and thrown out of the monastery, and 
forbidden to return under pain of arrest. Despite his advanced years, he is now 
obliged to lead a vagabond life. 


Soviet antireligious literature is full of attacks against the clergy, accusing them 
of the most varied vices, immorality, parasitism, greed, deceiving the workers, 
etc. Even those parish priests, however, who have not been subjected to repressive 
measures are reduced in status to the position of an employee. The Soviet legal code 
deprives them of virtually all prerogatives, which are transferred to the church- 
wardens and parish councils, the parish priest retaining only the function of 
conducting services.!® 

Members of the laity, especially of the younger generation, are also not spared. 
On Easter Saturday night 1964, for example, members of the drazhina (voluntary 
police) took up their position outside the Orthodox church in the town of Slonim 
(Grodno Oblast), and refused entry to young people. The case of Oleg Rodionov, 
a boy in the eleventh grade of School No. 496, was discussed not so long ago 
in the Soviet press. Oleg had always been one of the best pupils, but during his 
final examinations it became known that he believed in God. Hearing of this, some 
of the teachers changed their attitude to him, the teacher of social science in 
particular being sarcastic at his expense. The headmaster ordered his name to be 


15 Zhurnal Moskovsko: Patriarkbu, 1961, No. 8, po. 10 and 15—17 
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removed from the list of those awarded prizes for good work. Indignant at the 

unjust treatment meted out to him, his schoolmates went to the editorial offices 
of a newspaper and registered a protest, which eventually attracted public 
attention. 18 


A certain Lyudmila O. was a fifteen-year-old pupil at a commercial school at 
Tyumen. Her fellow pupils and the school authorities noticed that Lyudmila had 
ceased attending students’ evening gatherings and taking an interest in extramural 
activities. After some investigation, it transpired that she had become obsessed 
with religion, and in the course of conversation on the subject she declared that 
if she had to choose between the commercial school and the Church she would 
prefer the latter. The school authorities decided to bring pressure to bear on the © 
girl and deprived her of her scholarship, ostensibly for poor progress. As she was 
an orphan, the scholarship was her only means of subsistence; nevertheless she 
accepted the situation and left the school.!? 

A loader named Viktor Lebedev, of the town of Uren (Geile Oblast), was 
converted to religion under the influence of acquaintances. No longer interested 
in his work, he wanted to take monastic vows but was unable to do so as he was 
married. He then took up preaching, with considerable success. This attracted 
the unfavorable attention of the authorities, who told him that he was not to 
leave the town; then they put him down as a “parasite” and decided to banish him, 
as a result of which he was forced to flee.1® 

The Soviet press also reported the case of a voung girl named Anna Skorik, 
who was subjected to various persecutions on account of her beliefs. These in- 
cluded various “methods of persuasion” at school, which even the press acknowl- 
edged to be crude. The girl was dismissed from her work and brought to court 
for organizing illegal prayer meetings; her sister also lost her job.1® 


* 


The examples cited here are only a small part of what might be related with 
regard to the fate of religion in Communist countries. Information of this kind 
‘cannot serve merely as the object of dispassionate research, and it is cited here 
with the object of rendering definite assistance to the Church and to believers in 
the Soviet Union. In the circumstances, this assistance can only take the form of 
mobilizing public opinion in the free world in support of the right to freedom 
of conscience, which is given such short shrift in the USSR. The Soviet regime 
cannot afford to ignore this opinion, and adapts its policies to 1t. 


D. Konstantinov 





16 Komsomolskaya pravda, September 6, 1964. 
‚1? Literaturnaya gazeta, October 20, 1962. 
18 Sovetskaya Rossiya, September 27, 1962. 
„19 Selskaya zhizn, June 28, 1962. 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


The third issue of the Soviet Communist Party’s theoretical journal Kommunist 
for this year came out on the eve of the consultative meeting of Communist 
parties held in Moscow on March 1-5, and hence it was only natural that its edit- 
orial, entitled “Foreign Policy and the World of Today,” should contain an 
exposition of the standpoint which the Party was to adopt at the meeting in an 
attempt to find a way of solving the conflict with China in conjunction with the 
other “fraternal” parties. The editorial began by declaring: 


The general course of the foreign policy of the Soviet Union has been laid down 
by the resolutions of the Twentieth and Twenty-Second Congresses of the Com- 
munıst Party and by the Party’s Program. 

This course is aimed at: 

—guaranteeing peaceful conditions for the building of Communism in our 
country and socialism in the countries of our friends and for the trıumph of world 
socialism; 

—strengthening the unity and solidarity of the socialist countries, accelerating 
their economic and social development and increasing their importance in inter- 
national affairs ; 

—supporting revolutionary liberation movements; 

—promoting solidarity and cooperation with the independent states of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America by all possible means; 

—affirming the principles of peaceful coexistence between states with different 
social systems and delivering mankind from a world waz (Kommumst, 1965, No. 3, 
page 3). 


This declaration is significant inasfar as it lists “guaranteeing peaceful condi- 
tions . . . for the triumph of world socialism” as the prime goal of Soviet foreign 
policy. This does not mean, however, that the Party is guided by pacifist ideas; 
it is rather convinced that peace, more than any other factor, is working for the 
Communists. As the editorial asserts: 


The question of peace was and is the cardinal question of life today... . Peace is 
the ally of socialism. . . 

The policy of peaceful coexistence is contributing to the successes of peoples 
who are building socialism, waging war against monopolistic capital and defending 
their national independence (pages 12—13). 


In opposition to the Leninist voluntarism now particularly prevalent among 
the Chinese Communists, the deterministic standpoint is expressed that 


. .. the present embraces a variety of phenomena despite the basic trend, i.e., the 
movement of mankind toward socialism, . . . through all the intermediate stages and 
all the difficulties arising from the resistance of imperialism to the course of history 
the path to a new society is being laid (page 3). 
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Highly unrealistic arguments are advanced in support of this standpoint, for 
example: 

` The preconceived notion of bourgeois ideologists that the working class in 
capitalist countries is satisfied with its lot and dees not wish for any change is con- 
tradicted by the reality of the capitalist world, with its violent class warfare, its 
strikes and the protests [vystuplentya] of the working classes and their allies. This 
warfare is educating the working masses, developing their potentialities and forging 
their will (page 12). 


However, the authors of the editorial, whose views may be taken as reflecting 
those of the present Party leadership, do not put their faith entirely in “the course 
of history,” as did Khrushchev, but assert, doubtless to the satisfaction of those 
Communist parties which have taken up a voluntaristic standpoint: 


The policy of peaceful coexistence between countries with different socio- 
economic-systems. . . 1s creating favorable conditions for effecting all-democratic 
antimonopolistic transformations and for mobilizing the political army of the 
socialist revolution (ébid.). 


In other words, peace is just as necessary for those Communists who favor 
active intervention in order to transform the lives of other peoples on a socialist 
basis as for those who, like Khrushchev, believe that socialism will inevitably 
triumph in the course of peaceful competition with capitalism. 

It is also alleged that since the policy of peaceful coexistence is helping socialism, 
attempts are being made to sabotage this policy by the “imperialists,” in particular 
the “American reactionaries”: 


The entire American reactionary camp—the celirious Fascists, racists, “madmen” 
[i.e., the “hawks”] and the military group (the Pentagon)-ıs demanding an “un- 
compromising war against the Communist world,” coming out in favor of “total 
war” and calling for the USSR to be “destroyed” and “worn out” by forcing ıt to 
go one more round in the arms race. It wails that it is necessary to “strengthen Ameri- 
can military might,” “train American soldiers to wage a partisan war” and give 
NATO ıts “natural right to use atomic weapons” and calls fora “military solution 
to current problems” (page 4). 


It is conceded that 


. .. among those belonging to the ruling camp of the USA the sober voices of those 
who take the real balance of forces into account are also to be heard (zbid.). 


but the final conclusion is: 


As far as the official line is concerned, it varies—and this is admitted by Amer- 
ican politicians themselves—between the “madmen” and the “moderates” [i.e., 
the “hawks” and the “doves”]. . . . However, as events of the last few days have 
shown, the ship of state is listing more and more heavily toward the side of the 
“madmen” (sbid.). 


At the same time, it has to be admitted that all these references to the USA are 
marked by a certain restraint, even though one would have expected the “events 
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of the last few days,” i.e., the US air attacks against military bases in North 
Vietnam, to have produced an extremely sharp reaction, while the reference to the 
“sober voices” of those in the USA who “take the real balance of forces into 
account” may be taken as a hint either that the socialist camp is stronger than the 
capitalist world or that it would not be advisable for the USA to exacerbate her 
relations with the USSR in view of the common threat from Communist China. 


Western Germany comes in for particularly severe criticism: 


The activities of the West German militarısts and revanchists, who are greedy 
for atomic weapons, are becoming more and more dangerous. . . . Former Hitlerites 
are developing adventuristic military strategic concepts. The desire of the revanchist 
forces of Western Germany to enforce their territorial claims on other states would 
be encouraged if they were to receive nuclear weapons. How real the threat from 
the revanchists is may be seen from such developments as the Bundeswehr’s pro- 
vocative plan to create a belt of atomic mines along the eastern borders of the German 
Federal Republic and the proclamation of the “forward strategy,” which calls for 
the use of nuclear weapons right from the beginning of any military conflict in 
Central Europe. 


The revanchist forces of the German Federal Republic are trying to make 
the USA and other NATO countries participants in their adventuristic plans 


(pages 4-5). 
Japan too is regarded as a growing threat to peace: 


Storm clouds are also gathering over the Far East. The use of Japan as,an atomic 
base of the USA with the consent of her [Japzn’s] ruling circles shows that Japanese 
militarism 1s again hatching aggressive plans and presenting a threat to peaceloving 


peoples (page 5). 


In view of the impending consultative meeting of Communist parties, it is 
only understandable that the Kommunist editorial should have accused the USA, 
Western Germany and Japan of increasing international tension, far from the 
truth as these accusation are. The attacks on the USA were a certain concession 
to China, who accuses the USSR of becoming friendly with capitalist countries, 
the USA in particular; those on Western Germany were largely a reminder 
to Poland and Czechoslovakia that their security depends entirely on the 
USSR and that they should therefore support the USSR in her conflict with 
China, and those on Japan a hint to North Korea that her security is not guaran- 
teed by her friendship with China in view of the fact that the latter is establishing 
neighborly relations with the resurgent military power Japan. It is, moreover, 
clear that the authors themselves do not believe that the USA, Western Germany 
and Japan constitute a threat to world peace, since in their final conclusions on the 
present world situation they write: 


. . . the Twentieth Congress declared that there was no fatal inevitability of war. 
There are now powerful public and political forces which have the means to deter 
the imperialists from unleashing a war, and if they try to start one to deal the ag- 
gressors a crushing rebuff and smash their adventuristic plans (page 3). 
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Thus the authors have stated, intentionally or otherwise, that the threat of 
war is just as non-existent as at the time of the Twentieth Party Congress nine 
years ago. 


The Sino-Soviet conflict is not even mentioned in that part of the editorial 
dealing with the USSR’s relations with other Communist countries, which begins 


as follows: 


Imperialism, as is well known, is placing no few hopes on the dissension be- 
tween the socialist countries. It is using all possible means to undermine their unity. .. . 
The enemy is looking for any possible way to set the socialist states against one 
another and to tear at least some of them from the common socialist family (page 7). 


Further: 


The Communist Party. and the Soviet government consider it their prime duty 
to strengthen the unity and solidarity of the socialist community by all possible 
means and fight against the intrigues of enemies who seek to disunite the socialist 
states (sbid.). 


This false assertion that external forces are entirely to blame for the differences 
within the Communist bloc must be regarded as a purely tactical move, since on 
the one hand it can be used to show that the Soviet Communist Party is doing 
everything in its power to avoid a showdown with the Chinese Communists 
while on the other hand it reproaches the latter indirectly inasfar as it presents 
them as involuntary accomplices of “imperialism.” 


In general, what little is said about Sino-Soviet relations is based entirely on 
the assertion that the USSR is doing everything possible to cultivate friendship 
between the two countries. Thus it is declared: 


Recently the fifteenth anniversary of the Treaty of Friendship, Alliance and 
Mutual Assistance between the USSR and the Chinese People’s Republic was cele- 
brated. This treaty is an important factor in guaranteeing peaceful conditions for 
the triumph of the cause of socialism and Communism and rallying the forces of 
peace, democracy and socialism. In the greetings telegram sent by the Soviet leaders 
to the leaders of the Chinese People’s Republic on the occasion of this noteworthy 
anniversary, it was stated: “Our alliance, sttengthened by the treaty, is an obstacle 
in the path of aggressive imperialist circles which are organizing provocations 
endangering the cause of peace and are exacerbating the international situation” 
(page 9). 

Further: 


The Soviet Union unfailingly upholds the national interests of the peoples of 
the socialist countries. It supports the just war of the Chinese people for the return 
of Taiwan, which is an inseparable part of China’s territory (ibid.). i 


And finally: 


The USSR supports the proposal of the government of the Chinese People’s 
Republic to convene a top-level world conference to discuss the total banning and 
final destruction of nuclear weapons (page 13). 
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The editorial, while not containing any direct accusations or reproaches 
against the Chinese Communist Party leaders, does not make anv notable con- 
cessions to them—with one exception, namely, that the Soviet policy of peaceful 
coexistence is divided, as can be seen from our first quotation, into a policy 
aimed at “guaranteeing peaceful conditions for the triumph of world socialism” 
and a policy aimed at “affirming the principles of peaceful coexistence,” the latter 
being rated last in importance in Soviet foreign policy. Since the authors them- 
selves fail to demonstrate any fundamental difference between the two, this was 
probably done merely in order to cause as little offense as possible to the Chinese, 
who are extremely sensitive to any talk of »eaceful coexistence. It is even pos- 
sible that from now on the Soviets will use the expression “guaranteeing peaceful 
conditions for the triumph of world socialism” when talking to countries in 
the Communist bloc and the familiar and no longer menacing term “peaceful 
coexistence” when talking to the West, although having exactly the same thing in 
mind, namely the preservation of peace, in both cases—although, to be sure, the 
former term is the closer of the two to the Soviet conception of “coexistence.” 


It is made clear from the very start that the Soviet Communist Party is unable 
to come to any sort of compromise with the Chinese on matters of principle. 
We have already seen that the USSR is described as being the only country 
engaged in building Communism, an achievement which the Chinese claim for 
themselves. The editorial concludes: 


The Communist Party of the Soviet Union resolutely and unswervingly opposes 
all attempts to weaken the unity of action of the forces of world revolution. It is 
fighting against the revisionism and dogmatism which are perverting our revolution- 
ary doctrine and for creative Marxism-Leninism and the brotherhood and solidarity 
of Communists in all countries (page 14). 


Of course, by “dogmatism” the present ideological positions of the Chinese 
are meant. 


~ Despite everything, a firm conviction that the discord within the Communist 
camp will be finally overcome is expressed: 


. . . the efforts of the enemies of Communism are in vain. The stsengthening of 
friendly relations and brotherly cooperation between the socialist countries, their 
constant rapprochement, 1s a natural historical process. And, despite the fact that this 
process 1s taking place under complicated conditions and 1s bound up with the 
surmounting of grave difficulties, it 1s leading to the victory of the Leninist pra- 
ciples of internationalism (page 7). 


: The editorial contains nothing really new on other areas of Soviet foreign 

policy. The USA is condemned for “taking the reactionary regime in South 
Vietnam under its patronage” and sending “tens of thousands of its soldiers and 
officers and large quantities of arms and military equipment” to South Vietnam 
“illegally.” The retaliatory air strikes carried out by the US Air Force against 
North Vietnam are branded as “barbaric.” The article declares: 
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The Soviet Union fully supports the just and heroic struggle for independence, 
democracy, peace and neutrality which the population of South Vietnam is waging 
under the leadership of the National Front for the Liberation of South Vietnam 


(page 10). 
And finally: 

The Soviet people fully endorses the declaration of 1ts government and demands 
that the USA withdraw its troops and arms from South Vietman, cease all inter- 


ference in the internal affairs of South Vietnam and allow the Vietnamese people to 
settle its own affairs (sbid.). 


Attacks are also made on US policy toward Laos, the “intrigues of the 
imperialists against neutral, peace-loving Cambodia” and US aid to Congolese 
Premier Moise Tshombe, which is alleged to be responsible for the rebellion 
in the Congo. It is also asserted: 


The sympathies of the Soviet people lie with the Indonesian people, which is 
waging a just struggle against that tool of imperialism, Malaysia, and defending its 
national interests, security and independence (page 11). 


In conclusion it is maintained: 


In contrast to the imperialist countries, the USSR is conducting mutually ad- 
vantageous trade with underdeveloped countries and rendering them selfless as- 
sistance. The abolition of all duties on goods from underdeveloped countries, which 
was recently announced by our government, has been greeted with satisfaction in 
states which have yet to overcome their economic backwardness. This policy of the 
Soviet Union is of advantage to these countries, particularly in the present situation, 
when Western Europe is erecting high tariff barriers which will lead to the further 
ruin of the underdeveloped countries (page 11). 


In general, it may be said that two main objectives are pursued in the edi- 
torial. The first is to convince the Chinese and their supporters that the policy 
of peaceful coexistence is reconcilable with the struggle for Communism on both 
the theoretical and practical level.- The second is to demonstrate—evidently for 
the benefit of those Communists who, while hesitant as to which side to take in 
the Sino-Soviet conflict, are impressed by the Chinese’ radicalism—that the USSR 
is prepared to give all possible assistance to revolutionary and liberation move- 
ments in underdeveloped countries, 


* 


It is highly significant that the next issue of Kommunist, which came out after 
the consultative meeting had ended in failure to produce a common platform 
for talks with the Chinese, contains less than a page of-pessimistic-comment on 
the meeting. In an editorial entitled “The Ideological Weapons of the Party,” 
it is declared: 


The consultative meeting of representatives of Communist and workers’ parties 
held in Moscow on March 1-5 took place under the banner of the solidarity of the 
Communist movement on the basis of Marxism-Leninism and proletarian inter- 
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nationalism and in the name of the fulfillment of great kistoric tasks. Having placed 
the interests of the entire revolutionary movement above everything else, the 
participants at the meeting strove to prevent a further complication of the situation 
within the Communist movement and to help create favorable conditions for over- 
coming the difficulties in ıts ranks and strengthening the unity of the brother parties 
without harming any one party (Kommunist, 1965, No. 4, page 6). 


In this passage, the Soviet Communists are, in effect, admitting: We have 
done everything in our power to prevent an exacerbation of the conflict, even 
to the point of sacrificing some of our own interests, but our efforts have been 
in vain. 

Petr Kruzhin 


Soviet Management: 
With Significant American Comparisons 
By Barry M. RICHMAN 
Published by Prentice Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J., USA, 1965, viu + 280 pp. 


The present popularity in the Soviet Union of the Liberman Plan for radically 
reforming Soviet industrial management by introducing the profit motive and 
greater autonomy for factory managers has evoked discussion both there and 
abroad on the nature of Soviet industrial management. In Soviet Management, Barry 
Richman has provided a much-needed analysis of the problem, keyed to an over- 
all view of the Soviet economy, including such details as strategic decision-making 
regarding resource allocation on the highest levels, economic growth rates and 
the central planning apparatus. From this basis, he goes on to discuss more detailed 
factors such as the problems involving institutions and people of lower level, with 
emphasis on such matters as the motives and behavior of managers. Throughout 
he makes useful comparisons with similar problems in the United States. He closes 
with a stimulating chapter on actual and proposed reforms, fitly entitled “Soviet 
Industry in Transition.” If there is a general conclusion, it is that Soviet industry 
has grown beyond the infancy in which a high degree of detailed centralized eco- 
nomic planning was possible and perhaps necessary, and has now reached a stage 
where greater flexibility, increased personal incentive and more modern methods 
of control have become indispensable, even if they endanger the accepted Com- 
munist concept of highly centralized and detailed national economic management. 


This useful study is based on wide reading and two trips abroad, in 1960 and 
1961, involving many interviews with managers in the Soviet Union, Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland. It is provided with notes, a map, a description of new 
economic regions and a glossary, but for some unexplained reason has no index. 


O. J. F. 
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Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 


ESTUDIOS SOBRE LA UNION SOVIE- 
TICA, Vol. IV, No. 12, 1964, 80 pp. (In Spanish.) 


The issue opens with a pair of articles pub- 
lished in the Bulletin (1964, No. 8) under the 
general heading of “The Problem of Comecon 
Integration,” siz., “Integration by Circuitous 
Means,” by Henryk Olsienkiewicz, and “Politics 
Complicate the Issue,” by Stefan C. Stolte. 
Futher items are (with their original titles and 
sources): “The Isolation of Soviet Literature,” 
by A. Gayev, and “The Fluctuation of Man- 
power in the USSR,” by F. Hajenko (Bulletin, 
1964, No. 10); “The Position of the Doctor 
in the Soviet Union,” by H. Muller-Dietz 
(Resiew of Sovist Medical Sciences, Vol. I, No. 2); 
“Counsel for the Prosecution.” by Y. Mironenko 
(Bulletin, 1964, No. 8); “The Soviet Food 
Industry,” by George Vvedensky (Studies on 
the. Soviet Unton, Vol. II, No. 3); “Current 
Problems of Soviet Internal Policy,” by Yury 
Marin, and “Teaching Machines and Pro- 
grammed Teaching in the USSR,” by S. Voro- 
nitsyn (Bulletin, 1964, No. 9). 


* 


STUDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION, 
VoL IV, No. 2 (New Series), 1964, 80 pp. 


The first three articles ın thıs issue are based on 
papers read at the symposium on the “Impact of 
the Modern Military Revolution on Strategy and 
Foreign Policy” held at the Institute for the Study, 
of the USSR on October 20—22, 1964. 

In “Military Power ın Soviet Policy,” Raymond 
Garthoff reviews the fundamental role of military 
strategy, showing how it is used as a means to 
advance Soviet aims on the political level, often in 
the form of bluff, but always rooted in the Marxist 
tenet that warfare is essentially political. The 
author examines the “new look” given to the 
Soviet forces by Khrushchev’s innovations in 
military doctrine and comes to the conclusion that 
in the nuclear age both Moscow and the Western 
alliance face new challenges in the use of military 
means to execute their policies. 

“Implications of the Sino-Soviet Dispute,” 
by Malcolm Mackintosh, suggests that the Soviet 
Union would not necessarily come to the aid of 
China in the event of a conflict between the latter 
and the United States, and that therefore Peking 


, 


does not see any need to shrink from a final break 
with Moscow for fear of losing the Soviet nuclear 
shield. The, author examines China’s military 
strength and comes to the conclusion that she 1s 
so weak in this respect that if the Sino-Soviet 
dispute should reach violent proportions the 
Soviet leeders might be tempted to humble China 
by milita-y action, although the eventual balance 
between Soviet superiority and China’s growing 
populatian and future potential might produce a 
stalemate. 

In “The Soviet Approach to the Modern 
Military Revolution,” Nikola: Galay divides the 
gradual Soviet acceptance of the nuclear revolution 
into four stages, showing how it led to a revision 
of the Communist doctrine on war by Khrushchev 
and to a new emphasis on the primacy of strategy 
over politics, which, in the view of the author, is 
undermining the ideological foundations of the 
regime. 

The general section of this issue contains two 
articles. The first, entitled “The Communist 
Concept of ‘National Democracy,’” by Justus M. 
van der Kroef, 1s an exhaustive analysis of the 
tactics employed to establish Communist move- 
ments 1n the newly independent Afro-Asian states 
and to secure a transition from the “rule of the 
bourgeoisie” to the “complete victory of the 
proletariat,” principally by exploiting the agrarian 
ptoblem and peasant discontent. 

The second article, “Changing Soviet Strategy 
and Tactics in ECAFE,” by L. P. Singh, traces 
the behevior of Soviet representatives in this 
United Nations body since its foundation in 1947 
and the way in which Moscow has gradually 
abandoned crude and unsuccessful attacks on 
colonialism and Western aid programs in favor of 
competitive trade-and-aid offers of its own, which 
neverthe-ess have failed to secure Asian support 
for Soviet policies as a whole. 

The issue contains reviews of the periodical 
Zhslexnocorozbny transport for 1963 (reviewed by 
S. Kirsanov), an English translation of Lenin’s 
What Is To Be Done? (H.F. Achminow) and of 
three Soviet Russian-language publications: 4 
Hlistory of Economic Studies: Lecture Course (E. 
Glovinsky), M.L Kulichenko’s The Communtst 
Party’s Sirnggls to Solve the Nationaltty Question 
Between 1918 and 1920 (P. Urban) and B. S. Krylov’s 


‚ The Parliament of the Bourgeois State (FH. F. Achmi- 


now), and closes with the customary “Institute 
News and Notes.” 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


t 


Chief of General Staff of Finnish Defense 
Forces arrives in Moscow. 

Consultative meeting of Communıst parties 
opens in Moscow. 


Committee of USSR Parliamentary Group 
discusses expiry of statute of limitations for 
Nazi war crimes at a meeting in Moscow. 
State Committees for Aviation Technology, 
Defense Technology, Radio and Electronics, 
Shipbuilding, Electronic Engineering and 
Medium Machine Building reconstituted as 
all-Union Ministries of the Aviation Industry, 
the Defense Industry, the Radio Industry, the 
Shipbuilding Industry, the Electronics Industry 
and Medium Machine Building respectively, 
and a new all-Union Ministry of General 
Machine Building established (see also “Chan- 


‚ges and Appointments”). 


Announcement that RSFSR Supreme Soviet 
Presidium has passed decree reconstituting the 
republic’s Mintstry for the Production and 
Procurement of Agricultural Produce of the 
RSFSR as Union-republic Ministry of Agri- 
culture of the RSFSR (see also “Changes and 
Appointments’), 

Announcement that Supreme Soviet dele- 
gation led by Supreme Soviet Presidium 
Member Z.N. Nuriyev has left for Sierra 
Leone to acquaint itself with the life of that 
country. i 

Supreme Soviet Presidium Secretary M. P. 
Georgadze and Deputy Foreign Minister V. S. 
Semenov Jeave’for Vienna to attend funeral of 
Austrian President Dr. Adolf Scharf. 

Start of negotiations between State Com- 
mittee for Foreign Economic Relations and 
Iraqi economic delegation led by Iraqi Minister 
for Industry. 


Supreme Soviet Presidium issues decree “On 
the Punishment of Persons Guilty of War 
Crimes and Crimes Against Peace and Human- 
ity Irrespectively of the Time of Commission 
of These Crimes.” 

Soviet economic delegation led by Chairman 
of State Committee for Foreign Economic 


: demonstrate the “spiritual beauty” 


March 1965 


Relations S. A. Skachkov meets UAR Deputy 
Premier for Incustry and Mineral Resources in 
Cairo to discuss fulfillment of agreement 
concluded between USSR and UAR in Sep- 
tember 1964 on cooperation in industrial 
construction under second five-year plan for 
economic development of UAR. 


Consultative meeting of Communist parties 
in Moscow comes to an end. 

Publication cf Soviet protest to US govern- 
ment on US air attacks on North Viginam on 
March 2. 

Announcement that Institute of Engineering 
Cybernetics of Belorussian Academy of 
Sciences has been established and is working 
on a device for producing blueprints auto- 
matically. 


D 


Schedule for cultural and scientific cooperation 
between Afghanistan and USSR in 1965 signed 
in Kabul. 

Announcement that six new members and 
äfteen new corresponding members of RSFSR 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences have been 
elected at gene-al meeting of Academy. New 
members include member of USSR Academy 
of Sciences A. N., Kolmogorov and Deputy 
Minister of Higher and Special Secondary 
Education of the USSR M. A. Prokofev. 


Announcement that State Committee for the 
Use of Atomic Energy hes signed agreement 
on cooperation in peaceful use of atomic 
energy with Dutch Reactor Center and Belgian 
Atomic Energy Commissariat. 

Second Congress of Writers of the RSFSR . 
comes to an end. Report on “Soviet Literature 
and the Education of the New Man” delivered 
by Board Chairman of Union of Writers of 
RSFSR L. S. Sobolev. Congress adopts reso- 
lution calling for all Soviet literary works to 


Soviet working man as well as his glorious 
achievements, patriotism and belief in the 
victory of Communism. 


of the . 
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11 


12 


14 


15 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-59,”” 


International Woman’s Day. 


Soviet governmental delegation led by Deputy 
Chairman of Council of Ministers D. S. 
Polyansky leaves for Kabul to celebrate putting 


into operation of Jalalabad irrigation system, 


built with Soviet technical assistance. 

Delegation of Society for Soviet-Indian 
Cultural Relations, led by its Vice-President, 
A. D. Amırov, leaves Moscow to take part in 
Seventh National Conference of Indo-Soviet 
Society for the Development of Cultural 
Relations in Ludhiana. 


Publication of communiqué on consultative 
meeting of Communist parties held ın Mos- 
cow March 1—5. 


Announcement that schedule for cultural 
cooperation between USSR and Dahomey in 
1965 has been signed in Cotonou. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-60.” 

Kosygin recetves Burmese Ambassador to 
discuss Soviet-Burmese cooperation. Head of 
Soviet Foreign Ministry’s South Asia Depart- 
ment, V. I. Likhachev, present. 

Soviet Foreign Ministry delivers note to 
Chinese Embassy regarding demonstrations of 
foreign students in front of US Embassy in 
Moscow on March 4 and Soviet Embassy in 
Peking on March 6. 


Elections to local soviets held 1n RSFSR and 
Ukrainian, Belorussian, Uzbek, Kazakh, Azer- 
baidzhan, Moldavian, Latvian, Tadzhik and 
Turkmen SSR’s. 


Soviet artificial Earth satellites “Kosmos-61,” 
“Kosmos-62” and ““Kosmos-63” put into orbit 
by a single rocket. 

Soviet Foreign Ministry sends note to 
British Embassy 1n Moscow regarding request 
of British Ambassador to Western Germany 
to Soviet Ambassador to Eastern Germany to 
persuade Hast German authorities to send 
all posstble information on Nazi war crimes to 
Central Office for, Investigation of Naz 
Crimes ın Ludwigsburg (Western Germany). 
Identical notes sent to US and French embas- 
sies ın Moscow. 

Talks on scientific and cultural cooperation 
between USSR and Algeria in 1965 held in 
Moscow. 


Members of Costa-Rican Legislative As- 
sembly visit Chairman of USSR Parliamentary 
Group L V. Spiridonov to learn about organi- 
zation and functions of Supreme Soviet. 


16 Soviet Foreign Trade Minister N. S, Patolichev 
teceives head of Turkish trade delegation to 
discuss expansion of Soviet-Turkish trade. 

Soviet Embassy in Bern delivers note to 
Swiss government, depositary of Paris Con- 
vention for the Protection of Industrial 
Property, to the effect that USSR will join 
Convention on July 1. 


17 Delegation of Japanese Socialist Party activists 
arrives ın Moscow to study work of public 
organizations, 

Soviet Foreign, Minister A. A. Gromyko 
meets British Foreign Minister Michael 
Stewart in London to discuss disarmament, 
European security, the German question and 
UNO. 


‚ 18 Soviet space ship “Voskhod-2,” with Colonel 


P. I. Belyayev as commander and Lieutenant 
Colonel A. A. Leonov as second pilot, put into 
orbit. Leonov leaves capsule for ten minutes 
during second orbit. 


19 Algerian trade delegation, led by Algerian 
Trade Minister, arrives in Moscow. 


20 Announcement that new and stricter regula- 
tions for admission to higher educational 
institutions are being introduced. 

Protocol on Soviet-Sudanese 
1965—67 signed. 


21 Publication of communiqué on Gromyko’s 
visit <0 London March 16—20. 

General Secretary of Canadian Communist 
Party and a member of tts National Executive 
Committee arrive in Moscow at invitation of 
Party Central Committee. 


trade in 


22 Soviet-French agreement supporting “Secam” 
color television system signed ın Paris. 
Protocol calling for Soviet-Turkish trade 
to be doubled from April 1, 1965, to March 31, 
1966, signed in Moscow. 


23 Soviet delegation led by Chairman of Supreme 
Soviet Presidium A. I. Mikoyan and including 
Party Central Committee Secretary and Presid- 
tum Member, Deputy Chairman of Council 
of Ministers A. N. Shelepin, leaves Moscow 
for Bucharest to attend funeral of First Secre- 
tary of Central Committee of Rumanian 
‘Workers’ Party Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej. 
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24 


25 


58 


French President Charles de Gaulle gives 
luncheon in honor of departing Soviet Ambas- 
sador to France S. A. Vinogradov. 


First session of Moscow City Soviet of 
tenth convocation held. New Executive Com- 
mittee elected, V. F. Promyslov being elected 
Chairman and A. M. Pegov Secretary. 


Town of Liski (Voronezh Oblast) to be 
renamed Georgiu-Dezh in commemoration 
of deceased Rumanian Communist Party 
leader. 


International symposium on theoretical phys- 
ics, attended by scientists from USSR, USA, 
Great Britain, France and other countries, 
opens in Novosibirsk. Subjects to be discussed 
include superfluidity of helium, superconduc- 
tivity of metals at low temperatures, astro- 
physics and nuclear structure. 

All-Union scientific and technical conference 
on use of airships in national economy opens 
in Novosibirsk. 


Plenary session of Party Central Committee 
opens in Moscow. First Secretary L. I. Brezh- 
nev to speak on measures to be taken to boost 
Soviet agriculture, and Secretary and Presidium 
Member M. A. Suslov on results of consulta- 
tive meeting of Communist parties held in 
Moscow on March 1—5. 


Launching of Soviet artıficıal Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-64.” 


Contract for construction wıth Soviet 
assistance of cotton ginnery near Djelıb 
(Somali Republic) signed in Mogadıscio. 


Soviet Foreign Ministry delivers note to US 
Embassy in Moscow regarding use of gas by 
US forces ın South Vietnam. 

Announcement that Supreme Soviet Presid- 
ium has issued decree, to become effective 
on May 1, providing increased pensions and 
other assistance to World War II invalids and 
the famılies of servicemen who fell during 
this war. 

Schedule for cultural and scientific coopera- 
tion between USSR and Algeria in 1965 sıgned 
ın Moscow. 


Publication of joint communiqué on nego- 
tiations held in Moscow between Algerian 
trade delegation, led by Algerian Trade Minis- 
ter, and Soviet trade delegation, led by First 
Deputy Foreign Trade Minister M. R. Kuzmin. 


27 


29 


31 


Negotiations on the conclusion of a long-term 
trade agreement between USSR and Algeria 
to take place in Algiers in second half of 1965. 


State Production Committee for Grain Prod- 
ucts and the Mixed Feed Industry of the 
RSFSR established. 

Publication of resolutions adopted by plenary 
session of Party Central Committee on meas- 
ures to boost Soviet agriculture and results 
of consultative meeting of Communist parties 
held in Moscow on March 1—5. 

Supreme Soviet Presidium issues decree 
fixing period of active service for soldiers, 
sailors and sergeants with higher education at 
one year and postponing call-up of students at 
higher educational institutions until they have 
qualified. 


Publication of results of elections to local 
soviets. 

Soviet Foreign Ministry delivers identical 
notes to US, British and French embassies in 
Moscow regarding plans to hold session of 
West German Bundestag in West Berlin. 

Soviet trade union delegation led by Chair- 
man of All-Union Central Committee of 
Trade Unions V. V. Grishin leaves for Italy to 
attend Sixth Congress of Italian General 
Confederation of Labor. 


Agreement signed ın Moscow under which 
Rumania ıs to deliver about 140 sea- and 
tiver-going vessels costing a total of over 
100,000,000 rubles to USSR during period 
1966—70. 


Tenth plenary session of organizational com- 
mittee of Union of Cinematographic Workers 
of USSR begins. Report made by committee’s 
chairman, L. Kulidzhanov, on performance of 
Soviet film industry in 1964 and tasks facing 
it 1n connection with approach of fiftieth 
anniversary of establishment of Soviet regime 
and centenary of Lenin’s birth. 

Announcement that first issue of new 
journal entitled Ekonomika i matematicheskiye 
meiody (Economics and Mathematical Methods) 
has appeared. Its chief editor 1s Academician 
N. P. Fedorenko, and it is to come out once 
every two months. 


Chairman of Supreme Soviet’s Council of 
Nationalities Jan V. Peive receives British 
M.P. Commander A. T. Courtney at latter’s 


request. 


2 
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Changes and Appointments 


P. V. Dementev appointed Minister of -the 
Aviation Industry, S. A. Zverev Minister of 
the Defense Industry, V. D. Kalmykov 
Minister of the Radio Industry, B. Y. Butoma 
Minister of the Shipbuilding Industry, A. I. 
Shokin Minister of the Electronics Industry, 
Y. P. Slavsky Minister of Medium Machine 
Building and S. A. Afanasev Minister of 
General Machine Building. 


Announcement that A. V. Basov has been 
appointed RSFSR Minister of Agriculture. 


S. A. Slipchenko appointed Ambassador to 
Zambia. 


B. Y. Dorofeyev appointed Minister to New 
Zealand. 


L M. Lavrov appointed Ambassador to 
S. A. Afanasev relieved of duties of Deputy 
Chairman of RSFSR Council of Ministers and 
Chairman of RSFSR Economic Council 
(Sovnarkhoz). 


24 L. F. Tlichev appointed Deputy Foreign 


Minister. 

V. N. Doyenin appointed Deputy Chairman 
of RSFSR Council of Ministers and Chairman 
of RSFSR Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). 


25 V. A. Zorin appointed Ambassador to France, 


replacing S. A. Vinogradov, who is transferred 
to other work, 


26 K. T. Mazurov elected member of Party Central 


Committee Presidium and appointed First 
Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers. 

D. F. Ustinov elected Secretary and Presid- 
ium Candidate Member of Party Central 
Committee and relieved of duties of First 
Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers and 
Chairman of Supreme National Economic 
Council, 

V. N. Novikov appointed Deputy Chairman 
of Council of Ministers and Chairman of 
Supreme National Economic Council. 

L. F. Ilichev relieved of duties of Party 


27 L. A. Korobin appointed Ambassador to 


“Ceylon, replacing N. Y. Tarakanov, who is 
transferred to other work. 


30 A. V. Topchiyev relieved of duties of Minister 


of the USSR at his own request owing to 
poor health. 


31 K. T. Mazurov relieved of duties of First 


Secretary and Presidium Member of Belo- 
russian Party Central Committee. 

P. M. Masherov elected First Secretary and 
F. A. Surganov Second Secretary of Belo- 
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ARTICLES 


The Search fot a New Planning System in the 
Soviet Bloc 


STEFAN C. STOLTE 


After Khrushchev’s ouster last October, there was naturally much speculation 
as to whether any economic changes would be forthcoming in the Soviet Union. 
Since Khrushchev had regarded with approval the trend to a large-scale reform of 
the Soviet economy, which had been present for several years but not resulted in 
any decisive breakthrough, it would nct have been surprising if, upon his 
departure, the various experiments being made in the Soviet economy had been 
discontinued. This was not the case, however. Exactly one week later, the 
National Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz) of the USSR passed a resolution which 
indicates that the new Soviet leaders are going rot only to continue but also to 
extend the experiments. According to the resolution, the practice of freeing enter- 
prises from their obligations to the central slanning authorities and allowing them 
to operate on the basis of the principle that profit is 5 the main criterion of economic 
success, proposed by Professor Liberman of Kharkov and introduced by way of 
experiment under Khrushchev in the textie factories “Bolshevichka” in Moscow 
and “Mayak” in Gorky, is to be extended to other light industrial enterprises.+ 

An exhaustive account of the results achieved by the “Bolshevichka” factory 
during the first six months of the experiment was given on December 25, 1964, in 
Népszabadság, the official organ of the Hungarian Communist Party. The reforms 
themselves, as outlined by the factory’s mamagers, were also listed: 


1. Direct contact between the factory and the retail trade was established to the 
exclusion of all intermediary organs. The factory carries out orders from department 
stores and clothes shops.... 

2. The factory fixes the prices for its products in conjunction with representatives 
of the trade. 


3. The “Bolshevichka” factory was g-ven a free hand to procure the necessary 
textiles and concluded a contract with one 2f the besttextilefactonesinthecountry..., 
which delivers the bulk of the textiles requ ted. 

4. The entire planning system was radically changed: the conventional indices 
ceased to exist, and instead a single index came to the foreground, namely, profit. 


5. The wage’and bonus system was also changed. Previously, workers and tech- 
nicians received bonuses primarily for overfulfilling the plan quantitatively, now they 


1 Tevestia, October 21, 1964. 
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receive bonuses for first-class quality in addition to fulfilling the plan, and, in the 
case of the technicians, for profitability as well. There is no bonus for merely 
overfulfilling the plan in respect of quantity. 

6. The “Bolshevichka” managers were given a free hand to aed the factory on 
the basis of its profit. 


\ 


It should here be mentioned that as a result of the certralized planning system, 
with its emphasis on sheer quantity and its disregard for the demands of the con- 
sumer, products of the Soviet clothing industry with a value of 1,800,000,000 rubles 
are gathering dust in warehouses and department stores. This colossal sum repre- 
sents the retail price of no less than 200,000,000 suits ! 


The “Bolshevichka” factory, on the other hand, is trying to make a profit and 
is thus interested in selling its suits. It therefore makes them out of superior, non- 
iron, materials and ensures that they are fashionable and well cut. At the same time, 
the factory has been able to reduce the price of a suit from 86 to 77 rubles. Its 
storerooms are empty and impatient truck drivers from the department stores wait 
outside the gates for the day’s production. During the six-month period, labor 
productivity increased by 10-15 percent, profits by 30 percent and the average 
wage from 86 to 94-96 rubles. The Népszabadság report concludes: 


The new system is beginning to lose its experimental character. Next year [1965], 
one-third of all clothes factories in Moscow and Leningrad are to organize their work 
on the basis of similar methods. Further prospects are even more significant: Alekseı 
Kosygin, Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, declared that the appli- 
cation of this method, which makes profit the main criterion, should not be confined 
to the consumer goods industry. - ; 


* 


The Liberman movement really originated in Yugoslavia, and entered the 
USSR via Poland; the fact that it is now gaining ground in the USSR has given it 
fresh impetus in the other Soviet-bloc countries. In Poland, for example, theoret- 
ical preparations for Liberman-style experiments have been in progress since1956. 
Although the Polish reformers suffered numerous setbacks, their influence on the 
country’s economic policy never entirely ceased. At the beginning of 1963, before 
any Soviet experiments had been made, the “A-3” precision instruments plant at 
Wiochy, near Warsaw, was granted increased independence for a five-year trial 
period.® All indices save the growth rate of labor productivity were disregarded. 
During the first year, labor productivity rose by 15.5 percent instead of the nine 
percent planned, a result of the policy of increasing wages by half a percent for 
every percent increase in labor productivity. The plant’s success was so marked 
that the heavy industry authorities decided to extend the experiment to 25 other 
machine building plants with effect from January 1, 1965.3 In actual fact, the new 
system was introduced in a further ten such plants as early as September 1, 1964.4 





3 Zycie Warszawy, Warsaw, January 16, 1964. 
3 Glos Prasy, Warsaw, March 21—22, 1964. 
4 Népszabadság, Budapest, December 2, 1964. 


Nevertheless, the Polish experiment soon showed that labor productivity, 
although a very much better criterion of economic efficiency than quantity or 
goods produced, has ‘certain weaknesses which make it an inadequate substitute 
for Liberman’s criterion of profitability, although it can be more easily incorpo- 
rated in Marxist-Leninist teaching. These weaknesses were pointed out by Ferenc 
Fabian, a Budapest economist: 


The practical experiment has also brought to light certain negative aspects of the 
new system. For example, the use of labor expenditure as a criterion conflicts with 
technical progress to some extent. Thus, the introduction of a new technology—auto- ’ 
mation in particular—naturally reduces the amount of labor which has to be expended 
.... There 1s, on the other hand, the danger that... in order to increase the value of their 
expended labor, enterprises will also carry out on their own work which, for reasons 
of economy, technical equipment, etc., would be better done on a cooperative basis.® 


A Bulgarian experiment is more in line with Liberman’s theories. In 1963, the 
“Liliana Dimitrova” textile factory in Sofia was given the freedom to work out its 
own production plan, procure the materials it required and dispose of its products 
with the minimum of interference from the central planning authorities.® As a 
result, the factory fulfilled its plan for the year by November 15, successfully 
introduced numerous new products, received no complaints about poor quality 
and incteased profits to such an extent that a ten-percent increase in the average 
wage was possible. This prompted the Bulgarian government to introduce a “new 
planning system” in several factories in various branches of industry and to all the 
collective farms in five of the country’s thirty districts.” Under this system, 
individual enterprises have freedom of action within a very general central plan 
and the wage level in any enterprise depends on that enterprise’s financial success. 
There was even serious talk of extending the system to the entire national econo- 
my,® but this is not foreseen under the 1965 plan adopted by the Bulgarian 
National Assembly at the end of December 1964, although Premier Todor Zhivkov 
did concede on this occasion that the experiments were “useful.’’® 


In Czechoslovakia, economic theoreticians favoring a liberalization of the 
planned economy have, until recently, been merely tolerated, if not actually put 
under pressure, but even the Party leaders have finally had to bow to reality. In 
1963, the country’s industrial production, after showing for some years a steadily 
decreasing rate of growth, actually declined by 0.4 percent.1? On September 14, 
1964, the Party and government adopted a resolution aimed at making the central 
planning system less rigid.!! Soon afterwards, the draft of a reform was published 
according to which the central planning authorities are merely to establish a 
general long-term plan for the entire national economy and have the final word on 





5 Thid. 

8 Vecherni noviny, Sofia, January 10, 1964. 

7 Darzbaven vestnik, Sofia, February 11, 1964. 
8 Rabotnıchesko delo, Sofia, February 12, 1964. 
9 Ibıd., December 29, 1964. 

10 Rudé Pravo, Prague, February 11, 1964. 

U Thid., September 15, 1964. 


basic wages and prices.!? In other respects, the individual trusts and enterprises 
are to be relatively independent. The reform calls for the creation of new trusts 
which will set up their own plans and evidently be largely responsible for invest- 
ments. According to a resolution of the Party Central Committee of October 17, 
1964, the new system is to be introduced in certain enterprises in 1965 on a trial 
basis and then extended to the entire national economy in 1966.18 However, the 
fact that the reform was long opposed by the Party leaders makes it somewhat 
doubtful whether it is intended seriously, despite the assurance given by Prime 
Minister Lenart in a speech before the first secretaries of regional and local Party 
organizations on October 30, 1964, that the new system of economic planning and 
management is to be introduced shortly.14 If the reform is in fact put through, 
there may well be attempts by Stalinist elements in the Party to compromise it by 
hasty experimentation. Pessimistic voices are already to be heard. Hospodarské 
Noviny, for example, has pointed out that the reform will impose’ considerable - 
demands on industrial management.15 Indeed, it is clear that greater intelligence 
and a higher degree of education are required to run an enterprise enjoying 
independence of operation than one in which the mere achievement of planned 
production figures is all that is needed. Of course, this problem affects all Com- 
munist countries contemplating a departure from the system of bulk planning. 


In Hungary and Eastern Germany, on the other hand, there has been no such 
open discussion. At the same time, the governments of these two countries are 
doing their own experimenting. In Hungary, the central planning system has 
hardly been touched, but individual enterprises are slowly receiving a little more 
independence. The practice of sharing out profits as a material incentive is becom- 
ing more prevalent and the production of “obsolete goods inflicting losses on the 
national economy” is to be made punishable by fine.15 With the exception of 
Yugoslavia, Hungary is the only Communist country to charge interest (five per- 
cent) on all fixed and floating industrial capital in an effort to ensure that this 
capital is invested to greater effect.17 Defending the introduction of this measure, 
a Hungarian newspaper wrote that “machinery and equipment bought for 
expensive hard currency sometimes lay idle... for months and even years.”18 The 
five-petcent interest, however, seems too low to be effective. One year after its 
introduction, machine-building factories are still hoarding large quantities of 
castings, for example, while other factories cannot get enough castings.1® Of 
course, these anomalies are not the result of the cheap capital alone but also of the 
fact that too much emphasis is still being placed on the formalistic fulfillment of the 
plan. Enterprises tend to hoard material because they do not want to fall behind 





14 Ibid., October 17, 1964. 

13 Radio Prague, October 17, 1964. 

M CTK, Prague, October 30, 1964. 

18 Hospodarské Noviny, Prague, October 30, 1964. 
16 Nepszasa, Budapest, February 9, 1964. 

17 Népszabadsdg, November 29, 1963. 

18 Kisalföld, Gyor, January 12, 1964. 

19 Népszabadsdg, December 3, 1964. 


the plan on account of supply difficulties. The capital interest and profit-sharing 
can only help to remedy the situation if the government is prepared to take firm 
steps toward decentralizing the economy. Thus, effective cooperation between 
foundries and machine-building factories, for example, cannot exist while the 
foundries concentrate on merely achieving the production figures called for by the 
plan. Under these circumstances, it is in vain for Népszabadsdg to implore enter- 
prises to concentrate in general “not on fulfilling the plan but on the really 
important tasks facing the national economy.” 20 

_ Hungary is also placing greater reliance on the specialist. Thus, a statistical 
survey carried out by the Ministry of Metallurgy and Machine Building shows 
that the percentage of factory managers with a higher education rose from 36 to 
63 between 1956 and 1960.21 Commented Népszabadság: 


There was a time when great value had to be attached to men with a reliable 
political past, even if this meant that comrades occupied high positions for which they 
were unsuited by reason of their education.?? 


Eastern Germany is the last of the Soviet-bloc countries to have started making 
economic experiments, although their precise nature is not yet clear. At the 
beginning of 1964, Walter Ulbricht, the East German Communist Party leader, said: 


.. consistent application of the production principle and precise observance of 
economic laws require the system of control to be properly split up, so that all 
questions are decided where they can best be solved. This means the centralization of 

~ basic questions, in particular long-range development and national economic coordi- 
nation, while responsibility for individual sectors of the economy, for enterprises 
and branches of industry... is best transferred to a lower level.23 


On January 1, 1965, a new investment policy was introduced in Eastern Ger- 
many. Administrators in planning and construction enterprises are now paid in 
accordance with the performance of the enterprises planned or constructed by 
them. Enterprises which complete investment projects ahead of schedule or save 
material by rationalization receive bonuses, while those delaying the Senn 
of such projects by inefficiency are heavily fined.24 

As in many other respects, Rumania is also an exception in the field ofeconomic 
reform.: Although rich in natural resources, she is still technically the most back- 
ward country in the Soviet bloc. Rumania is still in the process of building up an 
industrial basis and is achieving high industrial growth rates year by year what- 
ever the cost. The emphasis is on the growth rate rather than profitability. Thus, 
although the Rumanian planners are, of course, interested in economic efficiency 
and technical progress, they are not yet prepared to modify the rigid central 
planning system or give greater independence to the enterprises, and continue to 
follow the principle that “in our daily work we must be guided first and foremost 





20 Thid. 

21 Tbid., March 1, 1964. 

21 Thid. 

23 Newes Deutschland, East Berlin, February 5, 1964. 
#4 Népszabadság, December 16, 1964. 
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by a feeling of responsibility toward the people and the Party.”?5 Since the 
Rumanian people is represented by the Party alone, this is an unqualified recog- 
nition of the Party’s unrestricted leadership. Although the Rumanian Communist 
Party leaders defend the country’s sovereign rights vis-ż-vis other countries with 
great determination, they are not prepared to endanger their power at home by 
even a minor reform of the centrally-run planned economy. 


In all other Soviet-bloc countries, however, the trend toward such a reform is 
present to a greater or lesser degree. Where did this trend originate and where will 
ıt lead to? Is it compatible with the theories of Marxism-Leninism? 


x 


Various new expressions are tutning up in the Soviet-bloc press which indicate 
the origin of the reform movement. For example, Radoslav Selucky, a lecturer at 
the Prague Technical College, coined the term “cult of the plan.” He wrote: 


This cult gradually led to a situation in which genuine socially useful work was no 
longer accepted as the criterion of a man’s performance; instead, a purely adminıstra- 
tive criterion, namely the achievement of planned figures, was established. The pur- 
suit of figures became the ideal of society. The plan had priority not so much because 
its aims coincided with the needs and possibilities of society but because ıt was 
elevated to a moral code. What should have been only a means became an end in 
ıtself.?® 


The Soviet-bloc press contains numerous examples of what the “cult of the 
plan” means in practice. An article in Népszabadság entitled “The Ton Mentality” 27 
(“The Cult of the Ton” would perhaps have been a better title) tells how pro- 
duction at two tractor factories is being constantly held up because the “Csepel 
Auto” factory does not deliver the motors for the tractors on time. The motor 
factory in turn is behindhand because of delays in receiving 50 different cast 
aluminum items from the “Csepel Femmuü” foundry. Nearly all these items weigh 
less than a kilogram. On the other hand, the foundry always supplies items 
weighing over 100 kilograms punctually. The reason 1s simple; since its produc- 
tion plan is expressed in tons, the foundry concentrates on turning out large 
heavy items rather than small light ones, which take, kilogram for kilogram, 
longer to produce. 

Just as the “cult of the plan” and the “cult of the ton” are the legacy of the 
Stalin era, so is the trend to economic reform a corollary of de-Stalinization. The 
overcentralized Stalinist system of economic management could be justified to some 
extent in the initial stage of industrialization, but this stage has long since passed. 
At the Twenty-First Congress of the Soviet Communist Party, Khrushchev 
announced that Soviet industrial production had increased by 36 times since 1913; 
the output of means of production had increased by 83 times and that of machinery 


25 Sctntera, Bucharest, March 1, 1964. 
26 Kulturnd torba, Prague, February 7, 1963. 
27 Népszabadsdg, December 2, 1964. 


and metallurgical products by 240 times.?® Even if these figures are only approx- 
imate, they are indicative of the growing complexity of the Soviet economy. 
There are now 200,000 large and medium-sized industrial enterprises in the USSR, 
the total number of all enterprises and economic agencies being estimated at two 
million.*® Academician A. A. Dorodnitsyn meintained that “the planning of 
Soviet industrial production is now 1,600 times more complicated than in 1928, 
whereas planning methods have remained largely unchanged.” ®° It is thus not 
surprising that there should be a growing demand in the USSR for more decentral- 
ization. Academician V. S. Nemchinov declared: 


The larger and more complex an economic system 1s, the more economic deci- 
sions must be made on the spot. 

The more social division of labor is extended, perfected and intensified, the less 
room there 1s for an overcentralized system under which permits are required even 
for such items as glue, bristles and hair.®1 


The Soviet reformers also want to introduce a new criterion of ecdnomic 
success. Academician V. A. Trapeznikov wrote: 


Before a decisive influence can be exerted on economic activity, an index which 1s 
as representative of an enterprise’s operation as possible and which satisfies the 
interests of the national economy and the collective must be chosen. In our view, 
profit, together with certain other quantitative and qualitative indices, would fill 
the bill.9? 


Professor Liberman is even more radical: 


...it is not the indices but the mutual relations between enterprises and the 
national economy which must be reformed. It is therefore strange to hear people 
debating whether standard processing costs or profit, to quote an example, is the 
better [index]. Profit must be the final and universal measure of efficiency. But the 
most important thing here is that the profit should not be prescribed for each enter- 
prise by plans drawn up at a higher level, neither should limits be imposed on other 
qualitative indices, 33 


The new Soviet Party Program shows much evidence of the spirit of economic 
reform. Thus, although the Program stresses that “centralized state management of 
the national economy must be consolidated and perfected,” it goes on: 


... Within the framework of the general national economic plan, the rights and 
economic independence of enterprises and local authorities will be further extended, 
while plans and suggestions originating from below, starting with the enterprises, 
must play an ever increasing role in the [general] planning. ®? 





28 Pravda, January 28, 1959. 

29 Planovoye kbozyaistvo, 1963, No. 3, p. 13. 

30 Jevestia, May 15, 1963. 

31 Literaturnaya gazeta, March 12, 1964. 

32 Pravda, August 17, 1964. 

33 Ibid., September 20, 1964. 

34 Programma i ustas KPSS (The Program and Statute of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union), 
Moscow, 1964, p. 147. 
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Profitability is not accepted as the main criterion of economic efficiency, but its 
importance is nevertheless recognized: 


Everything possible must be done to promote economic self-sufficiency [Aboz- 
raschet], effect drastic savings, cut down losses, reduce prime costs and increase the 
profitability of production. The price system must be constantly improved and 
brougth into line with the demands of Communist construction and with technical 
progress, expanding production and consumption and decreasing production costs. 
Prices must reflect to an ever increasing degree the socially necessary expenditure of 
labor, cover production and distribution costs and give the normally functioning 
enterprise a certain profit.35 


One year after the adoption of the new Party Program, on November 19, 1962, 
Khrushchev went even further in a speech before a plenary session of the Party 
Central Committee. He said: 


How an enterprise operates—whether at a loss or at a profit, whether it consumes 
public funds or increases them—is of tremendous importance. Unless profit is taken 
into consideration, it is impossible to determine how competently an enterprise is 
being run and what contribution it is making to the public good.38 


These words might have been spoken by Liberman. To be sure, Khrushchev 
himself was unable to bring about a decisive reform of the Soviet economy, but the 
experimental reforms were continued after his removal, as we have seen. Although 
there is little doubt that if the reforms were to be generally adopted in the Soviet 
bloc the latter’s economy would take on many features of a market economy, this 
is hotly denied by prominent supporters of the new trend. Liberman, for example, 
reacted to such suggestions with undisguised scorn: 


A few words should be said about certain commentators in the USA and the 
, German Federal Republic. These commentators are tending more and more to inter- 
. pret attempts in the USSR to make better vse of profits as a transition to a market 
economy and even, just imagine, to a “free enterprise” system! Certain snipes in a 
bog think that there is nothing better in the world than their bog and that everyone 
must be trying to get into it....If these snipes had somewhat greater breadth of 
vision, they would see that profit can be a better index of productive efficiency in the 
USSR than under capitalism. After all, in our country it is impossible to increase 
profits by speculation, deliberate price increases, unequal exchanges with backward 
and colonial countries and keeping wage levels down.” a 


Liberman talks as if the Soviet government had never introduced any “delib- 
erate price increases,”3® as if the USSR had never had any “unequal exchanges” 
with the East European satellites and as if wages in the USSR were not lower than 
those in the West. He argues further: 





38 Thid., p. 152. 

28 Pravda, November 20, 1962. 

37 Ibid., September 20, 1964, 

3 On June 1, 1962, for example, the Soviet government increased kal prices in order to give the 
farms a greater profit. (See “The Price Increases of June 1 and Their Significance for the Soviet Popula- 
tion,” Bulletin, 1962, No. 6.) 
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In our country profit cannot be converted into capital, because no one—neithes 
directors, nor trade unions, nor individuals—can acquire means of production for his 
bonus on a private basis....Where is the “private enterprise” that the snipes are 
piping about? How can there be a “market economy” if the centralized planning 
system, which we want to strengthen and improve by relieving it of the petty work 
of supervising enterprises and applying the levers of the Leninist principle of material 
incentive during the planning process itself, is to remain in force? 

It is not a question of capitalist “enterprise” but of encouraging the initiative of 
our workers, engineers and managers on the basis of the socialist law “high wages for 
high performance.” 39 


In other words, Liberman and his supporters merely want to modernize an 
economic system in which means of production are to remain socialized, and hence, 
in effect, under the exclusive control of the sole political party permitted in the 
USSR. The workers will have no control at all over the means of production, just 
as they have no control over the election or dismissal of top Party leaders. This 
last fact was demonstrated during last October’s coup d’etat. Liberman’s economic 
system is certainly not based on private capital, yet it could well belong to a 
Pontifical State. The important thing is therefore not whether Libermanism is 
faithful to Marxism-Leninism but whether it will take root and what can be 
expected from it. 

Libermanism did not spring up by chance, but out of a genuine economic need. 
The first few five-year plans, with their revolutionary enthusiasm, have long since 
passed, and the Soviet people cannot be expected to go on making sacrifices 
indefinitely. Although the new Party Program speaks of a Communism in which 
“work for the good of society” is to become “the prime necessity of life,” Liber- 
man, being a realist, prefers to rely on the principle of “high wages for high per- 
formance.” These high wages, however, can only be paid if the enterprises make a 
profit, but the enterprises must first learn how to do so. Indeed, the Soviet bloc 
already realizes that its managers are still relatively inexperienced in this respect 
and could learn much from the West, just as they once drew on the West for tech- 
nical know-how. Thus, Radoslav Selucky recently commented: 


If the directors of our industrial enterprises, department stores and service 
agencies had had the opportunity of spending six months or a year in similar organi- 
zations in the West, whose range of goods, perfect organization and excellent service 
are admired by the entire world, most of the shortcomings in our material and tech- 
nical supply system could have been avoided.*° 


Although among the millions of factory directors, chief accountants and chief 
engineers in the Soviet bloc there may well be some who are really efficient and 
could run their enterprises at a profit if left to themselves, there is no doubt that 
they are a small minority; after all, until very recently such people were appointed 
for other reasons than their ability to make a profit. If Liberman’s reforms were to 
be implemented, most of those now holding leading positions in the Soviet bloc 


» 39 Prasda, September 20, 1964. 
40 Literární noviny, Prague, September 5, 1964. 
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economy would, strictly speaking, have to be replaced. It is therefore not sur- 
ptising that this powerful group, together with bureaucrats in the central planning 
system who stand to lose much of their authority in the event of decentralization, 
is bitterly opposed to Libermanism and only too ready to brand it as “anti- 
Marxism.” 

Of course, the top Party leaders in the Soviet bloc are well aware that the basic 
economic problems facing the bloc could be better solved by Libermanism than 
the present cumbersome and outmoded Stalinist planning methods. On the other 
hand, putting Liberman’s ideas into practice will be a long and difficult process, 
not only because of the opposition of the economic leaders but because there is 
no one at present to replace the latter. 

Should the reforms be carried through without too much modification, the 
number of those enjoying authority in economic matters would increase consider- 
ably and the interests of the workers would have to be taken more into account. 
Such a democratic development in the economic sphere could not fail to have 
repercussions on the political structure of the Soviet-bloc countries. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Economy 


The Final Stage of the Soviet Wage Reform 


In July 1964, the Supreme Soviet adopted a resolution which raised by an 
average of 21 percent the wages of education, health, public utility, trade and 
public catering workers and all other public servants, i.e., workers engaged in 
directly serving the public, and increased the minimum monthly wage for both 
white- and blue-collar workers to 45 rubles.1 This ushered in the final stage 
of a wage reform campaign begun in 1956. Its completion by the end of 1965 will 
be an important step toward improving the material lot of almost one-quarter of 
all Soviet workers. , 


Under the Soviet economic system, living stendards are raised by increasing 
wages, boosting public consumer funds (i.e., state funds used to subsidize public 
setvices) or reducing direct and indirect taxation. One or the other of these meas- 
ures has predominated at various times. During the postwar period ending in 
1947, for example, increasing wages was the chief method used. From then until 
1956, the emphasis was on reducing retail prices for consumer goods and whole- 
sale prices for the products of heavy industry, the former being reduced in seven 
stages from 1947 to 1955 and the latter in four stages from 1950 to 1956. The 
prices of certain classes of goods such as medicaments, wines and children’s ware 
were also cut. It was the more prosperous layers of the population, however, 
which received the lion’s share of the thousands of millions of rubles which, so 

. the Party propagandists never tired of repeating, accrued to the Soviet people as 
the result of each price cut, a fact which the Soviet leaders themselves, Khrush- 
chev included, were forced to admit in the end. 


In 1956, a resolution increasing the wages of low-paid workers was adopted 
and a reform of production workers’ wages begun, although living standards 
were subsequently improved primarily by increasing the public funds, whose 
average annual increase during the period 1956-63 was 10.7 percent, as against 
only 3.8 percent for the preceding five-year period. Contrary to initial assumptions, 
existing wage funds proved insufficient to meet the demands of the wage reform. 
An extra 4,500,000,000 rubles was spent in 1963 on increasing the wages of over 
50,000,000 industrial, building and transport workers by an average of 13-25 
percent.? Commented Khrushchev before the Supreme Soviet session of July 1964: 


While increasing ...the public consumer funds, the Party and government 
consider at the same time that at the present stage of Communist construction 
increasing wages is a most important source of enhanced well-being for white- and 
blue-collar workers . . .? 


1 Trud, July 14, 1964. 
2 Ibid. 
3 Ibid. 
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The wage reform was carried out in accordance with the resolutions of the 
Twentieth Party Congress in February 1956, at which attention was drawn to 


... grave shortcomings in the establishment of tariff rates, inconsistencies in the 
tariffing of identical work in different branches of the national economy, the use of 
unfounded production norms and other shortcomings in the organization of wages.4 


Discrepancies were particularly numerous in the remuneration of non- 
productive workers. Sotsialistichesky trud, the organ of the State Committee for 
Labor and Wages, pointed out that the salaries of pedagogical, medical and library 
workers in towns differed from those of their equally qualified colleagues in rural 
ateas. Teachers in specialized secondary teaching institutions and technical voca- 
tional colleges received 15 percent less than teachers in ordinary sécondary schools. 
Teachers of the four lowest grades received the same irrespectively of whether 
they had a secondary or a higher education. There were differences of as much as 
50—100 percent in the wages of equally qualified trade and:technical supply wor- 
kers. Workers in non-productive branches of the national economy received less 
than colleagues with equal qualifications doing productive work. In 1963, the 
difference between the average wages of the two groups was approximately 20 
percent. This was due in part to the fact that in the productive branches of the 
Soviet national economy bonuses have been becoming larger and larger, even 
though wage tariffs have remained unchanged since the last tariff reform in 
1931—34.5 


Over 18,000,000 workers are affected by the resolution of July 1964. They 
include 4,800,000 education, 3,300,000 health, 2,000,000 public utility and 
4,000,000 trade and public catering workers as well as local state officials and 
legal, planning, statistical, savings bank, insurance, technical supply and state 
purchasing workers and officials. . 

Under the reform, non-productive workers are to be paid according to length 
of service, education, qualifications, working conditions, locality and the volume 
and complexity of the work. Workers are to be.paid according to the branch of 
the national economy, not the organizational unit in which they work. In other 
words, wages within each branch of the national economy are to be standardized 
and differences in the wages of productive and non-productive workers with 
similar qualifications removed. Thus, the minimum salaries of doctors and teachers 
with a higher education are to be approximately the same as those of engineers in 
the light and food industries, instead of 25-30 percent lower, and those of medium- 
grade medical personnel and teachers with a secondary specialized education the 
same as technicians in the corresponding fields, instead of 30—40 percent lower. 

The salaries of educators in general are now 25 percent higher. The salaries of 
those in general-education schools have been increased by 24.7 percent, of those 
in kindergartens by roughly 40 percent, of those in secondary specialized edu- 





t Trudosoye pravo : Enssiklopedichesky slovar (The Labor Laws: An Encyclopedic Dictionary), Mos- 
cow, 1963, p. 511. ; 
5 Sorsialistichesky trud, 1964, No. 8, p. 6. l 
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cational institutions by 28.8 percent and of those in technical vocational schools 
by 21.1 percent. Rural educators, previously the poorest-paid of all, have received 
the largest salary increase, which is to cost over one thousand million rubles 
annually. On this basis, it may be calculated that rural educators now receive 87 
rubles instead of 69 rubles per month. Eleven-year-school teachers with five years 
of service and a higher education putting in 14 teaching hours per week in the 
four lowest grades and 18 in the remaining grades now receive 80 rubles a month 
instead of 52—66 rubles in rural and 57—71 rubles in urban areas. There are also 
increments for being in charge of a class or a laboratory, for correcting work- 
books, for performing the functions of school principal and for using a foreign 
language. 
The pay of health, social insurance, ., physical culture and sports workers has 
been increased by an average of 23 percent. Doctors and medium- and low-grade 
medical personnel have received pay increases of 17—26 percent, and medical 
attendants and white- and blue-collar workers !n the health service increases of 
40 percent. Hospital and polyclinic doctors with under five years’ service receive 
90—105 rubles per month instead of 72.5—75 rubles. There are also increments for 
those in charge of departments, laboratories and medical posts, for chairmen of 
medical examination commissions, etc. Doctors are now divided into five pay 
groups instead of four. Thus, if the salary of a doctor in a city sanatorium or rest 
home is taken as 100, that of a doctor in a city hospital or polyclinic is 106, that of 
a district [achastkovy] therapeutist or pediatrist in a city 111, that ofa doctor in a rural 
raion hospital 117 and that of a doctor in a rural district hospital or outpatients’ 
clinic 123. The most highly qualified doctors, who have completed either 25 years’ 
service in rural or 30 years’ service in urban areas, now receive 195—200 rubles a 
month. The salaries of medical assistants have been increased from 35-45 to 
45—50 rubles a month. They are, incidentally, used as a basis for the remuneration 
of all other categories of medical personnel. Thus, if the salary of a medical assist- 
ant with under five years of service is taken as 100, the salary of a nurse with a 
secondary medical education is 136, that of a pharmaceutist with a higher education 
-178 and that of a doctor in a city hospital 200, whereas previously they were 128, 
186 and 207 respectively. 
Doctors and teachers are remunerated according as they have served less than 
five years, 5-10 years, 10-25 years or over 25 years and, in the case of city 
doctors, 25—30 years or over 30 years. 
. At a cost of 550,000,000 rubles annually, the pay of workers in the state trading 

system will be increased by 15 percent and of public catering workers by 25 per- 
cent, bringing the average monthly wage of both groups up from 60.6 to 70.5 
rubles. 

The average monthly wage of workers in tae public utilities will be increased 
by 15 percent, from 55.6 to 63.9 rubles, at a cost of over 200,000,000 rubles. 

Of the local state officials, the chief beneficiaries of the wage reform are to be 
those receiving low or average wages. For example, the minimum salaries of 
chairmen of village and settlement soviets will be raised from 45 to 60 rubles, and 


4 Bulletin : 15 


those of their secretaries from 36 to 50 rubles. The maximum salaries will be 75 
and 65 rubles respectively. 

The remuneration of non-productive workers engaged in difficult or.danger- 
ous work will be increased by 10—30 percent arene. on the nature of the 
work involved. 

A system of bonuses will be introduced into such branches of the national 
economy as trade, public catering, public utilities and technical supply in order to 
provide the public with a better service in these fields. Bonuses will range from 
15 to 40 percent, depending on the service performed. In trade and public catering, 
salesmen, inspectors, cashiers, barmen and waiters will receive an extra three 
percent on top of their basic wage for every one percent by which they overfulfill 
their trade turnover plan, and administrative, technical and engineering personnel 
in large enterprises an extra seven percent. Public utility workers will receive 
bonuses for maintaining a constant supply of water, gas, electricity, etc., and for 
keeping houses and apartments in good repair. Workers in state purchasing 
organizations will receive bonuses of a month’s salary for fulfilling the yearly 
purchasing plan, and of 10—20 percent of a month’s salary for each percent by 
which the plan is overfulfilled, depending .on the kind of raw material purchased. 


The sum of 300,300,000,000 rubles annually is to be spent on increasing the 
wages of 18,000,000 non-productive workers by 21 percent, which will bring their 
average monthly wage up to 72.8 rubles. The average monthly wage of Boone 
workers is to be increased by 10 percent to about 80 rubles. 


The wage reform came into effect for education and health Sie in 
November 1964 and is to come into effect for public utility workers in the third 
quarter and for public servants in the last quarter of 1965. The minimum wage of 
all white- and blue-collar workers is to be increased to 40—45 rubles per month 
by the end of 1965, instead of the 50—60 rubles called for by the Seven-Year Plan.® 
Thus, whereas during the period 1959-63 industrial production rose by 587 
instead of the planned 51 percent, the plan for improving the standard of living 
will not be fulfilled at all. : 

* 


Discussing the Supreme Soviet’s resolution, the Party’s theoretical journal 
Kommunist remarked in an editorial: 


Certain fundamental aspects of the theory and practice of Communist cor.struc- 
tion are taking on an added urgency in view of the realization of the plans... of 
the Party and state to enhance the people’s wellbeing.® 


Kommunist appealed to “our cadres and all working people” not to misunder- 
stand “the relationship between production and consumption under the conditions 
.of socialism,” explaining that “increasing personal consumption does not mean 





€ Slovar semiletki (A Dictionary of the Seven-Year Plan), Moscow, 1960, p. 95. 
? Prasda, January 24, 1964. 
8 Kommunist, 1964, No. 11. 
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: abandoning accumulation” and that the necessary “material prerequisites” must 

be created for each improvement in living standards. The journal emphasized 
that wages could under no account be allowed to increase at a faster rate than 
labor productivity; not even material hardship among the workers could justify 
this, 


Pravda also supported the view that production must be given priority over 
consumption in an editorial devoted to the policy of the new Soviet leaders, 
declaring that an upsurge in productive capacity was necessary before the demands 
of the consumer could be satisfied.® At the same time, contrary opinions are to be 
found elsewhere in the Soviet press; thus, the Kommunist editorial from which we 
have quoted contains the statement that it was only at the Supreme Soviet’s 
session of July 1964 that an attempt was made to put forward the Marxist definition of 


... the sphere of public service, its status and role under the conditions of socialism, 
the social position of the public servant [and] the relationship between the levels of 
remuneration in the productive and non-productive spheres. 


Kommunist goes on to say that although the growing importance of satisfying 
public needs is an essential factor in the development of Soviet society toward 
Communism and although “it is quite possible to boost the personal consumption 
of the Soviet people at the same time as creating the material and technical basis 
for Communism and strengthening the defense of the country,” before such a 
course can be carried out “old and outmoded views, conceptions and methods of 
work” must be rejected. 


Thus, many local enterprises turning out consumer goods were switched to 
the production of non-consumer goods as soon as the sovnarkhozes took them 
over in order to increase the technical level of their production. Kommunist 
asctibes this to the fact that “not all our administrators realize how important 
it is to increase constantly the production of consumer goods.” 


It is, moreover, by no means clear whether there will be sufficient consumer 
goods to meet the increased demand created by the 33,000,000,000-ruble wage 
increase for workers serving the public and the 1,300,000,000—1,400,000,000- 
ruble pension fund for kolkhoz workers, since these sums amount to 5.1 percent 
of the 1963 figure for the total retail trade turnover, which has increased by an 
average of only 4.7 percent annually during the past five years. In his speech be- 
fore the Supreme Soviet. Khrushchev mentioned that the wages of workers 
serving the public were to have been adjusted in 1962, but that this measure had 
had to be postponed for “certain external and internal reasons.” Probably as the 
result of the popular outcry against this delay, Khrushchev took the trouble to 
explain, at,a plenary session of the Party Central Committee at the end of 1963, 
that 


... when we speak of adjusting or increasing wages, we must at once ask ourselves 
wheter there are enough goods to go round. If the wage bill is too large for the 
quantity of goods available there are queues, prices leap and a lot of other things 





® Pravda, November 2, 1964. 


happen, as you and I well know... . Before wages are increased the required stock 
of goods must therefore be built up.... The shelves must be collapsing under the 
weight of goods, and then... if there is too little money chasing too many goods, 
wages must be raised or retail prices cut in order to boost the people’s purchasing 
power.1° 


It is significant that in his speech before the Supreme Soviet, Khrushchev 
made no further reference to this problem, i.e., of too much money chasing too 
few goods. It was merely touched upon briefly in an editorial in the journal 
Planovoye khozyaistvo,Y! the chief mouthpiece of the State Planning Committee 
(Gosplan) and the National Economic Council. From the information contained 
in the editorial, it is clear that the prospects for solving the problem are dim. 
Thus, during the period 1959-63, the output of means of production rose by 
68 percent and that of consumer goods by only 44 percent. The difference between 
the two mean annual rates of increase, 46 percent, was described by Planovoye 
khozyaisivo as abnormal, and is nearly double the 27 percent foreseen under the 
Seven-Year Plan!?—this despite the fact that when the Party program was adopted 
there was much talk of the necessity of bringing the two rates of increase into line 
with each other. Voprosy ekonomiki, for example, wrote at the end of 1961: 

During the period of the building of Communism, when the task of providing 
the highest standard of living in the world is being solved and conditions are being 
prepared for a transition to distribution according to needs, bringing the rates of 
development of the first and second subdivisions [i.e., the two rates of increase] 
into line with each other is one of the important prerequisites for achieving the goals 
of Communist construction.1? 


As we have seen, the Soviet leaders are no longer pursuing this policy. Thus, 
although Planovoye khozyaistvo also spoke of the need to “change the relationship 
between branches turning out means of production and branches producing 
consumer goods” shortly after the Supreme Soviet session of July 1964, it hastened 
to add that this should be done “without diminishing attention to the develop- 
ment of heavy industry.” 14 . 

This traditional emphasis on heavy industry will make it difficult to bring 
about the changes in the Soviet economic structure which are necessary if grave 
disturbances in the circulation of goods and money are to be avoided. 


F. Hlajenko 


10 N. S. Khrushchev, Stroitelstvo kommanizma v SSSR i razvitiye selskogo klozyaistva (The Building of 
Communism in the USSR and the Development of Agricul=ure), Vol. VIN, Moscow, 1964, p. 362. 

U Planovoye kbozyaisivo, 1964, No. 8. ` 

13 Slover semilstki, p. 311. 

13 Voprosy ekonomiks, 1961, No. 11, p. 28. 

14 Planovoye kbozyaistvo, 1964, No. 8, p. 5. 
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Culture 


The Present State of Research on Church Music 
in the USSR 


The state of Orthodox Church music in the USSR was described by Mr. von 
Gardner in an account, published in the Bulletin two years ago,! which is very 
complete up to the time of Findeizen’s Outline History of Music in Russia and 
Preobrazhensky’s brochure Religious Music in Russia.* It takes us up to 1928-29, 
when both of these historians passed away. After that came a long pause, accen- 
tuated by the fact that the principal Russian musicologist of the thirties, B. V. 
Asafev (alias Glebov), concerned himself almost entirely with the secular field 
(though inwardly he was often drawn toward the old religious masters). In 
those silent years the figure of M. V. Brazhnikov was beginning to loom large, 
and although Mr. Gardner mentions some of his work, he does so without 
sufficient order or stress. 


Brazhnikov’s labors are of immense importance; not only because of their 
intrinsic value but also because he, Atlas-like, has carried on his shoulders prac- 
tically the entire burden of church music research in the USSR. The two other 
scholars mentioned by Mr. Gardner, N. D. Uspensky and V. M. Belyayev, though 
extremely well known in other fields of research, have turned their attention to 
church music only recently or in passing, and must be considered in the light of 
Brazhnikov’s previous achievement. 


The chronology of Brazhnikov’s work, so far as it can be established, runs 
as follows: 


“New Tasks in the Study of the Monumenta of Old Russian Music,” pub- 
lished in a symposium of articles (Leningrad, 1939) and inaccessible. 

“The Polyphony of the Znamenny Scores,” his doctoral dissertation (1945, 
unpublished). 


The Course of Dea and Problems in the Deciphering of the Znamenny Chant 
of the XII-XVIII Centuries (Moscow, 1949), the work by which Brazhnikov is 





1 See Johann von Gardner, “The State of Orthodox Church Music in the USSR,” Bulletin, 1963, 
No. 4, of which the: present article may be regarded as a kind of supplementary elaboration. It deals, 
however, only with musicological research, since the present writer, although he has had a few meetings 
with choirmasters in Kiev and Leningrad and has heard superb singing in the Vladimir and Nikolsky 
churches in these two cities, is not in a position to discuss their needs. Their repertoire is antiquated even 
by 1917 standards and the younger choirmasters clamor for new works, but whether anything can be 
done about it is difficult to say. 

2 N. F. Findeizen, Ocherki po istorii muzyki v Rossii (Outline History of Music in Russia), Parts I 
and II, 7 vols., Moscow, 1928; and A. V. Preobrazhensky, Kultoraya muzyka 9 Rossi (Religious Music 
in Russia), Leningrad, 1924, 123 pp. (For the sake of completeness, we give here sources in full, regardless 
of whether they are quoted in Gardner, op. cit., or not.) 

3 Ocherki po istorii i teorii muzyki (Outline of Musical History and Theory), Vol. I, Moscow, 1939. 
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best known.‘ The statistical method applied by him here has not met with ap- 
proval (“unnecessary,” says Miloš Velimirovit in his highly valuable study on the 
state of research in Church-Slavonic music,5 while Mr. Gardner describes it as 
“an undoubtedly well-intentioned and conscientious work, whose results are 
not, however, entirely intelligible”®). The dryness of the method should not, 
however, blind us to the admirable lucidity of the book or to certain ever-valid 
and deeply moving words with which he concludes the first part. Here his in- 
tellectual descent from Preobrazhensky, whose pupil he was, comes out clearly. 


“Russian Choric Manuscripts and Russian Paleography” appeared in 1949 
in a volume of the Old Literature Department of the Institute of Russian Lite- 
rature of the Academy of Sciences.” 


“Litsa and Fity of the Znamenny Chant” evidently remains unpublished. 


The work of Brazhnikov on the Blagoveshchensky Kondakar, mentioned 
by both Gardner and Velimirovit, appeared first in 1955 in an appendix to a 
photostat edition of this priceless thirteenth-century document;® but, not content 
with this, he made a page-for-page analysis of the Kondakar during the next two 
years. When the present writer saw this monumental study, it was still in manu- 
script owing to the extreme slowness with which Soviet publishing houses move 
when matters related to the Church are involved. 


“The Musical Manuscripts of the Collections of Razumovsky and Odoyevsky,” 
part of the Introduction to a printed catalogue of these collections,® is a highly 
significant study which brings us to the very threshold of Brazhnikov’s major 
contribution to our knowledge of old Russian music, viz., “Unknown Works 
by the Sixteenth-Century Singer and Chanter Fedor Krestyanin.”’!° The inception 
of this work deserves special mention. In 1955, the indefatigable traveler and 
explorer of antiquity Vladimir I. Malyshev penetrated into the heart of the Komi 
ASSR, west of the Pechora River, which flows into the Arctic Ocean. In this 
desolate northern area, he passed from village to village talking to the peasants 
and enquiring about old books and icons. He recounts many tales of ignorance 
and vandalism. But undismayed he finally stumbled upon a book in which he 
found the heading (to the section pages 236-60): “Gospel Stichera. Greater 
Chant. Text by Despot Leo the Wise [Byzantine Emperor Leo VI]. Music trans- 
cribed by the Christian [perevod Krestyaninov].” 





4M. V. Brazhnikov, Pazi razvitiya i zadachi rasshifrovki xnamennogo rospesa XII—XVIII skov (The 
Course of Development and Problems in the Deciphering of the Znamenny Chant of the XU—X VII 
Centuries), Moscow, 1949, 104 pp. 

5 Zeitschrift fur slawische Philologis, Vol. XXXI, Heidelberg, 1963, No. 1, pp. 14569. 

€ Bulletin, 1963, No. 4, p. 5. 

T Trudy Ofdela drevnei Iıteratury Instituta russkoi literatury Akademii Nauk SSSR, No.7, Moscow, 1949. 

8 See Bulletin, 1963, No. 3, pp. 5—6. 

9% Rukopisnye sobraniya D. V. Razunrovskogo i V. F. Odzyevshogo i arkhiv D. V. Razumosskom (D. V. 
Razumovsky’s and V. F. Odoyevsky’s Manuscript Collections and D. V. Rezumovsky’s Archives), 
Moscow, 1960. 

10 Trudy Otdela drevnei literatury Instituta russkoi literatury Akademii Nauk SSSR, No. 16, 1958. 
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Here, then, were the works of the famous Moscow precentor who was in the 
service of Tsar Ivan IV! Hitherto, he had been known only by name. Malyshev’s 
find was deposited in the Pushkin House of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, 
and Brazhnikov was invited to comment on it. His comments cover three- 
hundred-and-fifty pages, and the eleven Gospel Stichera of Fedor now appear in 
staff notation. The revelation of the actual sound of a work of Fedor’s should be 
as startlingly welcome to the world of music as another round of the type of 
“Sumer is icumen in” or a new symphony by Schubert. 


An as yet uncompleted work of Brazhnikov’s deals with the old Russian 
theoretical manuals known as the azbuchki. In his last letter to the present writer, 
dated July 29, 1964, he says that he has nearly finished it and that his next task 
at the Institute is a dictionary of old Russian musical terms. 


Mr. Gardner’s information about Uspensky and Belyayev should be supple- 
mented by the appearance in 1962 of the latter’s little book entitled Od Russian 
Musical Literature. Though the book is small it is packed with information, 
and arrives at the following conclusions: 


1. Russia owes no musical debt to Byzantium, as even the oldest form of the 
Znamenny Chant was indigenous and, as such, was squeezed into the framework 
of the Byzantine Octoechos. 


2. The Znamenny Chant is immutable from the earliest times to the eighteenth 
century. 

3. It was not just a one-line melody, but was sung polyphonically in three 
and four parts since the fourteenth century. 


4. The terms “Kazan,” put and demesivo do not denote varieties of the basic 
' Znamenny notation, but are the Russian equivalents for the Western designations 
of the different voices—superins, altus, bassus, etc. 


5. All this polyphony is older than that of the West and is based not on 
the triad, as in the West, but on what may be called a fourth-fifth relationship 
(viz., for example, not C-E-G, but .C-F-G) yielding frequent dissonances such 
as successive seconds. 


These contentions are nothing short of revolutionary, and have naturally 
` repelled more conservative musicologists. In a conversation with the present 
writer, Brazhnikov termed them pure phantasmagoria. Specifically, the latter says 
that we know almost nothing of the demesivo, while the put notation ss a variety 
of the Znamenny; that the fourth-fifth system is a myth, the basis of the Znamenny 
Chant being the firm triad, while the parallel seconds are the result of faulty tran- 
scriptions; finally, that the Slavs did not possess their own system of chanting and 
that the provenance of the Znamenny Chant from Byzantium is an indubitable fact. 





11 V, M. Belyayev, Drevne-russkaya muxykalnaya pismennos: (Old Russian Musical Literature), Moscow, 
1962. 
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Velimirovit, in his work referred to above, says: 


It is characteristic of the work of Russian scholars that they completely fail to 
take account of the parallel investigations of Western musicologists. If we discount 
propagandists such as Belyayev, who claims total independence for church singing 
in Russia, all serious Russian. scholars share the conviction that the old Slavic chant 
in the Kievan period consisted of Byzantine melodies, which gradually developed, 
since they were exposed to diverse influences, among others also to folk music.12 


One must agree that from the point of view of methodical scholarship the 
rejection of Belyayev’s contentions is natural. And yet who shall say that there 
might not be a touch of clairvoyance in them, just as there was in the view ad- 
vanced by Smolensky that the Slavs may have possessed their own chant before 
Vladimir? Smolensky later retracted this view, but now a sound scholar like 
Elmar Arro comes out with a theory that the chant may have got into Russia 
from the north, via Novgorod, and not via Kiev 118 


With Belyayev’s point 2 above, even Brazhnikov does not quarrel, and as 
for his most daring contentions—points 3 and 5 above—we must bear in mind that 
not only Smolensky but also Bortnyansky, a full century-and-a-half ago, when 
urging a reprint of the books with the Ary#&i, intimated the existence of an 
“indigenous counterpoint” and an “independent musical system” among the 
Russians. i 


One of Belyayev’s sources is a three-part collection formerly in Prince 
Odoyevsky’s possession. The present writer has himself made a couple of trans- 
criptions from this book (M 1010 in the Lenin Library), and they tally with 
those of Belyayev. So, if the transcriptions are faulty, as Brazhnikov claims, the 
fault occurred in the early years of the eighteenth century (1703-22), from 
which period the collection dates. Odoyevsky himself ruled out the intention 
‚of the copyist to have the three parts sung simultaneously, but Belyayev believes 
in the existence of this weird organum-like polyphony transmitted from the 
Middle Ages and refers all skeptics to a great number of books, both in staff 
and kryuki notation with three or four lines, which may represent a forgotten 
or unnoticed chapter in musical history. 


All these matters have as yet been barely considered, the greatest obstacles 
being the state of abeyance to which Church music has been reduced in the 
Soviet Union and the difficulties encountered by Western scholars in their 
attempts to penetrate to the repositories of the pertinent documents. Only the 
future can show whether Belyayev’s contentions will be disproved with Brazh- 
nikov or vindicated. 

Alfred Swan 





12 Zeitschrift fur slawische Philologie, Vol. XXXI, No. 1, p. 151. 

13 See his paper on “The Provenance of the Old Russian Church Singing,” read at the Congress 
on “Anfange der slawischen Musikkultur” in Bratislava on August 25, 1964. It will appear in the report 
of the Congress’s proceedings. 
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Soviet Literature: To Be or Not To Be? 


The Second Congress of Writers of the RSFSR, held at the beginning of 
March, was a dull affair which gave no hint of the liveliness of present-day Soviet 
literature. There had, however, been numerous prior indications that this would 
be so. Among these was an article by Chief Editor of Pravda A. Rumyantsev, 

_“Party and Intelligentsia,” which appeared toward the end of February. At first 
glance, this article held out some promise of a progressive outlook, if only be- 
cause of its subject and its appraisal of the intelligentsia as a “leading stratum” of 
society. (In the Soviet Union, all mention of the intelligentsia is of particular 
interest because ever since the October Revolution it has been regarded as 
apolitical, i.e., as standing apart from the main course of events and, by virtue 
of its indifference, as being even hostile to Communism.) f 


Rumyantsev begins by stressing the leading historical role of this class: 


The best representatives of the intelligentsia played a prominent part in the 
emergence of an organized and [politically] conscious workers’ movement: to their 
share fell the historic mission of elaborating a scientific Weltanschauung for the 
working class. 


The author, obviously aware of the former attitude to intellectual workers, 
deals with this delicate question diplomatically: 
Our Party long ago put an end to the absurd view that the intelligentsia, re- 
gardless of its position in society, is characterized by a kind of “political inferiority 
complex.” 


Having thus restored the reputation of the intelligentsia, the author proceeds 

to discuss its importance. His view may be reduced to the statement that only the 

` intellectual élite is capable of solving the most complex questions which arise in 
today’s conditions: 


It is not the right to leadership in itself nor the post held that justifies inter- 
vention in the course of events but competence in one or another sphere of cognition 
and practice. 


This unreserved acknowledgment of the importance of the intelligentsia 
should primarily be regarded as a logical consequence of the domestic policy 
of the country’s new leaders. This was to be first seen in a series of articles in the 
central Party press devoted to economic problems: their main idea was that the 
country’s creative forces in the fields of science and technology should be given 
the right to assume real command in their respective spheres. This was a reaction 
to the fruitless experiments carried on over many years by incompetent adminis- 
trators who suffered from Khrushchev’s own weakness of daydreaming. Speeches 
made in December 1964 and January 1965 demanded that qualified specialists 
capable of showing “creative initiative” be given freedom of action; Rumyan- 
tsev’s article rather extends the issue, referring to the whole of the intelligentsia, 





1 Prasda, February 21, 1965. 
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which, he says, constitutes almost one-fifth of the country’s population and plays 
a dominant part in the life of society. 


Whereas previously the intelligentsia was bound to fulfill faithfully instructions 
received “from above,” now the possibility is being discussed of giving it inde- 
pendence, or, as Party jargon puts it, of “transforming the intelligentsia into a 
directly productive force.” The requisite qualities are listed: fidelity to principle, 
boldness, courage in defending one’s positions. Mental work is described as “the 
highest manifestation of the human mind,” a manifestation which cannot be 
stimulated by instructions or subjected to regulation and discipline, since creative 
thought cannot be regulated in terms of time like work on industrial production. 
Even more surprisingly, differences of opinion and even the existence of different 
schools of thought are recognized as conditions for the successful development 
of creative intellectual work. 


‘ The article might well be regarded as a manifesto on behalf of freedom of 
thought if it were not for the restrictions which it also demands: 


The fruitful development of science, literature and art demands the existence of 
different schools and trends, different styles and genres competing with one another 
and at the same time bound together by the Weltanschauung of dialectical materialism, 
by the principles of socialist realism. 


It is not difficult to divine that the mention of socialist realism, with its 
implications for literature and art, is the most important point in the passage just 
quoted. The boldest of scientific theories and technological innovations cannot 
(in the long run, at least) be condemned for being “seditious” or for their un- 
desirable effects upon society. Literature and art, on the other hand, have always 
been a weapon against tyranny, enert intellectual tyranny, and the Soviet 
leaders are of course aware of this. 


Another passage in the same article also seems to have literature and the arts 
particularly in mind: 


The Party cannot reconcile itself to attempts to infiltrate idealistic and meta- 
physical conceptions into science, to drag art down into the mire of inanity [bezy- 
deisbebiny], decadence and unrelieved formalism. It has led, ıs leading and will 
continue to lead an undisguised battle of principles against manifestations of bour- 
geois ideology arid also against the forming of cliques [grappovshehiny], which are 
incompatible with the spirit of creative competition. 


The disapproving term gruppovshchina is, of course, aimed at groups of 
writers and artists who are united by some common platform, for workers in 
science and technology may and do collaborate in the solution of a problem 
despite all differences in political views. In general, the main purpose of this 
ostensibly progressive article seems to be a differentiation between the degree 
of freedom permissible to different categories of workers: in the spheres of 
science and technology, original thought should be completely unhampered, but 
in literature and art it is subject to important restrictions. 
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Certain recent events connected with the country’s literary life clearly show 
the Party line of which this differentiation is typical. An example is the resolution 
' adopted by the Committee for Lenin Prizes in Literature and Art for 1965. Last 
year, various. non-state organizations submitted for consideration a total of 
twenty-four literary works, a list of which was published in Literaturnaya gazeta.? 
Of these, after due consideration by subcommittees and by the Committee in 
plenary session, thirteen specimens of belles-lettres and one journalistic contribu- 
tion were selected for further consideration. It is still not known which and how 
many of them will finally be awarded prizes, but the general character of the works 
most likely to win approval has already become clear. Among the authors 
represented, only a few enjoy well-deserved popularity, viz., Konstantin Simonov, 
K. Paustovsky, S. Zalygin and S. Mikhalkov. I. Andronnikov, author of an 
interesting and informative book on Lermontov, may also be included among 
the legitimate candidates. The gifted poet M. Svetlov has also got as far as the 
short list, albeit posthumously: throughout his forty years of literary activity, 
this non-Party poet was consistently ignored in honors lists, since the authorities 
could not forgive him his membership, during the thirties, of the officially 
condemned group “Pereval.” 


What should, however, be particularly stressed is that the list of candidates 
contains not one of those writers whom the press has praised for those very 
qualities of boldness, courage and independence mentioned in the article by 
Rumyantsev. Soviet critics themselves consider the most popular writers in the 
Soviet Union today to be V. Tendryakov, D. Granin and A. Solzhenitsyn;? not 
one of them, however, figures in the present list of candidates. 


Another event preceding the Second Congress of Writers of the RSFSR that 
deserves mention is the general board meeting of the writers’ organization of 
the city of Moscow, the largest of such organizations after those for the USSR 
as a whole and the RSFSR. The entire proceedings were marked by a clear 
tendency to concentrate attention upon those writers who champion socialist 
realism. In his report, G. Markov quoted as models of “literary innovation” the 
works of such men as B. Polevoi, D. Yeremin, Viktor Panov, S. Shchipachev, 
S. Savelev and V. Inber, thereby implying that A. Voznesensky, Viktor Aksenov, 
Yevgeny Yevtushenko, V. Tendryakov, Boris Slutsky and many others have 
contributed nothing original to Soviet literature. 


Apart from this, Markov drew attention to a significant point: 


Unfortunately, the names of dozens of members of the Association... are 
absent from the bibliography. The reason for their absence is their owners’ literary 
„silence not only over a short period but over many years. About five or six percent 
of the members of our organization are persons whose schöpferische Pause amounts to 
ten or even fifteen years.* 





2 Literaturnaya gazsta, December 24, 1964. 
3 Literaturnaya Rossiya, January 8, 1965, p. 3. ; 
4 Literaturnaya gaxeta, January 22, 1965. 
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This statement came after Markov had given some impressive figures for 
the output of Moscow’s writers: in the past few months, they had produced over 
1,200 new titles. 


It is also not without significance that Mikhalkov, mistakenly considered as 
a progressive writer, was elected chairman of this large organization. In fact, 
however, Mikhalkov is no more than a successful opportunist, who was awarded 
Stalin Prizes in 1941, 1942 and 1950 and in addition has the Order of Lenin, the 
Order of the Red Banner, the Order of the Red Star and many medals. 


All this contributed to the atmosphere in which the Second Congress of 
Writers of the RSFSR took place. The congress itself received the usual blessing 
from the Party Central Committee’s Bureau for the RSFSR, which advanced 
demands that were distinctly Jacking in novelty: 


Literary productions today must call on the people to perform feats of labor; 
they must serve the cause of building Communism. 

Representatives of Soviet art see their highest task in serving the people; they 
are filled with a sense of duty and high responsibility to the people. They are ab- 
solutely intolerant of hesitation in matters of principle and manifestations of bour- 
geois ideology, nihilism and denigration, and determinedly oppose naturalism, 
formalism and abstractionist affectation in art.5 


Chairman of the Board of the RSFSR Writers’ Association L. Sobolev delivered 
a speech lasting many hours, which remained in strict accord with these demands. 
His main point was the following: i 


Concern for the high ideological and artistic quality of Russian literature must 
_ constitute the all-important content of the entire activity of the new board of our 
association. ê 


The report was accepted as a program of action and was praised by many 
subsequent speakers. Speaking during the discussion, Vadim Kozhevnikov, for 
example, remarked that Sobolev had delivered a “monumental, traditional and 
self-sacrificing report.” True, he pointed out that the report showed a predelection 
for enumerating works that had been produced in the recent past, but added that 
Sobolev had “with great precision and accuracy defined the Foose which 


determine the work of the congress.”? 


Sobolev did, in fact, mention by name a large number of writers and books, 
but conspicuously avoided all reference to Ilya Ehrenburg, Paustovsky, Solzheni- 
tsyn, Aksenov, Viktor Rozov, Yevtushenko, Nekrasov, Voznesensky, Tendryakov, 
Soloukhin, Akhmadulina, Slutsky and many others, i.e., the very writers who are 
most widely discussed by students of literature, critics and readers. It is particularly 
curious that Sobolev even ignored these writers when speaking about those who 
displayed undesirable “deviations.” Here, he mentioned A.Gladilin, G. Sadovnikov, 





5 Literaturnaya Rossiya, March 4, 1965, p. 2. 
6 Ibid., p. 16. 
7 Literaturnaya gazeta, March 6, 1965. 
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S. Stavsky, Y. Shatko, V. Voinich and Anatoly Kuznetsov as followers of the 
“antischeme.” Referring to young writers in general, he delivered the following 
blanket judgment: 
Their declamation is inarticulate, it is difficult to detect in it anything apart from 
irritation, commonplaces, significant omissions [sedomolyki] and skeptical irony. 
But even this is not the main point. An individual who does not want to be'a 
mere cog and feels himself to be master has offered no proof of his rights to inde- 


pendence. He simply has not yet done anything in life; at best, he has worked off ne 
state bread he has eaten.® 


Throughout the congress, the Moscow press, particularly Literaturnaya gazeta 
and Literaturnaya Rossiya, published dozens of photographs of those attending, 
many being of whole groups. In this way, hundreds of participants appeared in 
the columns of the press; but here too it is impossible to find any of those enumer- 
ated above as having been ignored in reports. (A few may really have been absent on 
account of illness or some other reason, but only a few.) Some of them may be 
found in the list of delegates to the forthcoming Sixth All-Union Congress of 
Writers, but again there is some discrimination: they include Aksenov, Voznesen- 
sky, Yashin and Rozov, but not Solzhenitsyn, Slutsky, Yevtushenko, Akhmadulina 
or Soloukhin. 


Finally, attention should be drawn to the reference in the Congress’s resolution 
to the more rebelliously-minded of young writers: 


Especial attention must be devoted to the growth and education of young men 
of letters in a spirit of high consciousness of principle [édeinosti], citizenship and 
responsibility for one’s own work to the people.*® 


* 


During all the thirty years of its existence, the Association of Writers of the 
USSR has never really determined the course of Soviet literature, even in the 
days when it was headed by Maxim Gorky, or the periods of most severe rule 
under Stalin. Every now and then, works appeared which fully satisfied the ' 
Party’s requirements; but others contradicting these demands also made their 
appearance, sometimes oftener, sometimes more rarely. The editorial staff of 
the Association’s organ usually belonged to one of two categories: on the one 
hand, there were the writers who had been promoted to the status of political 
leaders, such as Stavsky, Fadeyev and Surkov; on the other, there were men who 
excelled as writers but were politically neutral. (This dualism obtains even today; 
the real writers, if they are elected or appointed to leading positions, enjoy these 
prerogatives only nominally, for they always have their “commissars” to ensure 
that the Party line is observed.) However, whether the Association was headed 
by a Party protégé or a writer proper, by a representative of the dogmatic or the 
progressive wing, literary life remained unaffected. In practice, the destinies of 





8 Literaturnaya Rosstya, March 4, 1965, p. 11. 
® Ibid., March 8, 1965, p. 3. 5 
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literary works were decided by the editors, or editorial boards, of the corresponding 
journals and publishing houses, but on no account by the board of the Writers’ 
Association. Much depended on the political views of the chief editor concerned, 
since he did not have a “commissar” to keep a check on his political conduct. As 
for the organ of the Writers’ Association, it could only post factum, in accordance 
with instructions from high authority, praise or condemn a book that had already 
made its appearance. This happened with Ivan Shevtsov’s novel The Plant Louse, 
which, after having been published in an edition of a hundred thousand copies, 
` was subjected to the most severe criticism, being labeled as harmful and politically 
misleading, and a demand was made for its withdrawal from circulation. 


The country’s literary life, therefore, tends'to follow its own course independ- 
ently of the character of the central writers’ organization, whose resolutions, 
whether adopted by its board or by its congresses, seem to have little practical 
effect. 


* 


The end of last year and the beginning of this were marked by the appearance 
of a number of books in which an attempt was made, in one way or another, to 
get to the bottom of the paradox that unprecedented lawlessness and bloody 
terror can occur in a state with pretensions to democracy and a democratic con- 
stitution. During the last few years, Soviet literature has produced a number of 
books reflecting this state of affairs, in particular Chekist practices and life in 
prison camps; but all this material, which owed its appearance to de-Stalinization, 
was mainly of a photographic, documentary nature, and now the question 
“what happened?” has given way to another, “why and how did it happen?” 

The journal Novy mir has published a novel by Anatoly Rybakov called 
“Summer in Sosnyaki,” describing what took place at a large chemical combine 
in the summer of 1956. The story begins with the mysterious suicide of an 
engineer named Kolchin, and almost everything that follows may be reduced 
to the attempt to clarify his death. Details in the lives of the main characters are 
given to help the reader recreate in his mind the picture of Soviet “reality” as it 
was at that time. The central figure is the laboratory assistant Lilya Kuznetsova, 
whose tragic story is conveyed by a brief reference to the fate of her parents: 

Kuznetsov was arrested: this hero of the Civil War, who on a waste site had 
built the country’s largest chemical combine, also became an “enemy of the people.” 

...Soon after, Kuznetsov’s wife was deported from Sosnyaki. And then in a 

camp hut... there appeared the little Lilya, who was adopted by Faina, a dissolute 

wench working as a manual laborer.1° 


We make the acquaintance of Korshunov, a man with a high post in the 
economy who considers that “public opinion is something you have to lead, not 
be led by,”!! and the trade union official Angelyuk, “a man of appalling stupidity” 
who nevertheless has considerable promotion to show for his twenty years’ service. 


10 Novy mir, 1964, No. 12, p. 33. 
U Thid., p. 55. 
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The presence of these people, however, merely serves the purpose of bringing to 
light the career of Kolchin, which we are gradually enabled 10 piece together. 
First of all, his father, a Tsarist officer, is shot. Then the Chekists succeed by dint 
of systematic intimidation in making Kolchin into their obedient tool. They 
almost go so far as to dictate what he should say as a' witness, in order to commit 
the most flagrant crimes, among other things to secure the conviction of Kuzne- 
tsov. In the end, this brings Kolchin to the point of suicide. 


The story reproduces the atmosphere of terror which was capable of trans- 
forming people. Among the many incidents which together portray Soviet life 
as it was, one episode is particularly memorable. This is the meeting of the twenty- 
year-old Lilya with her mother, who, after many years of imprisonment, is now, 
deprived of her citizen’s rights, living in a remote spot in the provinces. Lilya 
recollects the meeting, in a cold and tiny hovel in the middle of winter, as follows: 


While I was asleep, I heard a rustling sound and opened my eyes. Mother was 
standing in the corner, hunched, her head and body wrapped in kerchiefs and rags 
and rags on her feet. All this she was unwinding. A stick stood in the corner. I 
asked, “Mother, where have you been?” She said: “Tve been to the market and 
brought some potatoes,” and showed me the potatoes in her basket. Then she said, 
“Go to sleep, it’s early yet.” It was dreadfully cold, I drew the overcoat over my 
head and fell asleep . . . Then, in Aleksandrovo, I attached no importance to it, 
but just now, suddenly, sitting at this table, I realized ... My God! Mother must have 
gone to the monastery: she had been begging for alms there with outstretched hand, 
in her rags, hunched up and gray-haired in the snow.!? 


Thus, the wife of a man who had helped to make the revolution and had 
believed in it was forced to go begging to a monastery. The novel contains many 
other illustrations of how events of that time broke up many people’s lives and 
' distorted their minds. | 

The need to find some meaning in an apparently absurd reality may be felt in 
Aleksandr Rozen’s novel “The Last Fortnight,” published in Zvezda, which 
portrays the two weeks, June 8-22, 1941, immediately preceding the German 
invasion of the USSR. The story takes place on two levels, on each of which the 
central figure is one of the Zimin brothers. The elder brother, Sergei, is a general 
and division commander, while the younger is a senior official in the Soviet trade 
mission in Berlin. The latter has returned in response to an urgent call to Lenin- 
grad, where a turbine manufactured in Germany has been wrecked at a large 
factory. This plot enables the author to describe both civil and military life: 
through General Zimin, we are given an interpretation of the absurd situation in 
the army, where it is insisted that the thought of the possibility of war must not 
be encouraged, while the younger Zimin is portrayed in a milieu which displays 
the irrationalities of civil life: Kube, the head of the German firm which made 
the turbine, honestly admits, after having been summoned to Leningrad, that 
parts of the turbine had been deliberately replaced by inferior ones at the factory, 


12 Ibid., p. 80. 
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and the People’s Commissariat for Internal Affairs, to please Stalin, concocts a 
case of “provocation” designed to unleash a war. Quite groundlessly, the directors 
of the Leningrad plant, Kube and Zimin are regarded as Sa De for the 
international complications that ensue. 


The author, however, is interested not so much in giving an account of these 
developments as in making various lengthy Gigressions which constitute a kind 
of psychological vivisection of certain characters. One of these is the NK VD 
official Lyuminarsky, who spent his childhood in an orphanage whose iron 
discipline he accepts as something natural. As a young man, he becomes interested 
in the theater and takes walking-on parts in a provincial troupe. At this stage, his 
principal gift shows itself—that of copying other actors (but not of independently 
creating a part). There follows an account of his involved career, based on the 
growing conviction that the end justifies the means. Beginning with petty denun- 
ciations, he eventually writes to Stalin personally and rises to a responsible 
position in the NKVD system. 


Lyuminarsky understood this “logic” down to the finest nuance; he had grasped 
all its secrets, every nook and cranny of its destructive labyrinth. But people very 
soon began to speak of Lyuminarsky with respect and even with great enthusiasm, 
exclaiming about his remarkable, even unsurpassed gifts.13 


Having once imitated actors in his youth, he now imitates Stalin, and this 
gift now acquires a symbolical significance. This idea of the author’s may seem 
doubtful, but there is no disputing the importance of his desire to get to the bottom 
of things, to examine people and events from the standpoint of humanity in 
general. 

This tendency has also been noticed by the more thoughtful Soviet critics. In an 
article on “Features of Contemporary Literature,” Vsevolod Surganov remarks 
that Soviet writers are displaying more and more of a tendency toward the 
obshchechelovecheskoye, that which is common to mankind in general: 


It must be stated once more that we must again and again try to penetrate to 
the heart of the concept of the obshchechelovecieskoye, we must affirm our inalienable 
right to it... .14 


Discussing the realization of this concept !n literature, he goes on: 


It is also a very important point that our writers of today have arrived at this 
[concept] in their best works. V. Tendryakov’s The Trial..., G. Vladimov’s 
Bolshaya Ruda, A. Solzhenitsyn’s A Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich [and] D. Granin’s 
I Walk into the Storm must be mentioned as among the most successful books of 
this kind.15 


The appearance of this trend is inevitably accompanied by objectivity and 
greater breadth of approach, as we see, for example, in Vladimir Soloukhin’s 


13 Zyezda, 1965, No. 1, p. 83. 
4 Literaturnaya Rossiya, January 8, 1965, p. 3. 
15 Thid. 
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new novel Mat-machekha, published in Molodaya gvardiya. One of the heroines of 
this novel, Engelsina, whose parents were the victims of repression, says to her 
friend: 
At all times, people have been arrested and executed; but at least drummers were 
there who solemnly beat their drums . 
The Inquisitors destroyed enemies “of the Church—heretics, as they thought. 
That is inhuman, dreadful, but...they were enemies. Hitler invented the con- 
centration camps for the imprisonment of Communists.... When a fascist kills 
Communists, there is some logic in it. But here, under our own flag, ostensibly in the 
name of our own cause . . .18 


The young people in this novel touch upon some delicate problems in their 
discussions. On one occasion, the question is raised: If some one has shown the 
way and drawn the masses after him but the way proves longer and more difficult 
than expected, what is to be done? The argument concludes as follows: 


“You can tell the people that the promised land will certainly be revealed behind 
the next corner. Birds of paradise and paradise apples will certainly be there.” 

“And then?” 

“And then to the next corner.” _ 

“Nonsense! After every corner it’ll be even more difficult to explain.” 1 


In the course of another conversation, it is remarked that in recent times the 
peasant has developed intellectually and although he is poorly paid he can enjoy 
radio and television, visit a club, and so on. This rather commonplace view is 
immediately rebuffed: 


Who created the wonderful polyphonic Russian songs, which are so full of 
feeling and impress the whole world with their beauty?—The people, the peasants. 
They sang them on every occasion when they got together... They were sung by 
women as they span, coachmen, mothers rocking their babies, fishermen as they 
rowed, barge haulers on the Volga, tipsy peasants at the market. They not only 
sang them, but composed new songs. What music, what words! Now ıt would be 
pain and longing, now songs of revelry and valor. Here, in my view, lay the active 
element in the intellectual life of the Russian. He surrounded himself with beautiful 
things. He created beauty himself, enjoyed ıt actively himself... .18 


The speaker goes on to say that the phonograph, with its well-worn records, 
in the club has a negative effect, because people who formerly had themselves 
created beautiful things were now reduced to passive listeners. Referring to the 
cheap posters and uninteresting diagrams forming part of the stereotyped and 
unimaginative interior decoration of clubs, he says: 

As far as beauty is concerned, if you compare them with the former pillar of 


ideology, how inferior they : are to the Russian icons which the whole world now 
admires |1° 


18 Molodaya gvardiya, 1964, No. 12, p. 45. 

17 Ibid., pp. 63—64. 2 

18 Ibid., p. 67. 7 
19 Ibid., p. 68. 
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As a contrast to the culture of today, viz., socialist culture, mention is made of 
folk art and folklore such as woodcarving, national costume, embroidery, 
traditional ceremonies, etc., which have now almost died out. All these are 
examples of the people’s activity in creating beauty. (Naturally, the author does 
not supply any objections to these remarks, which are obviously his own.) Else- 
whete in the novel, the journalist Gorynsky observes with some chagrin: 


Romanticism, that’s what we are lacking. Soon we shall be afraid to put together 
the words “a star has fallen,” because in our rational age it is known for certain that 
it is not stars that fall but meteorites, bits of iron.?° 


In general, the author’s tendency by nd means coincides with the demand of 
socialist realism that everything be lauded which promotes the building of 
Communism. The tendency to cast doubt upon official attitudes on art, ethics 
and human relations indicates that Communist “truths” have lost the force of 
law and have become the subject of dispute. 


Sometimes, unexpected features are to be found even in contributions that at 
first sight are insignificant. An issue of Neva contains a two-page story called 
“A Conversation at the Regional Cheka.” The author, Dmitry Polyanovsky, 
describes an episode from the Civil War in which the much-feared Chekist Falin 
questions a wiry little peasant by the name of Kuzka, who had terrorized the 
whole district, killing members of the Cheka, governmental officials and even a 
Jewish doctor. Referring to this last incident, Kuzka coolly says: 


I made him pay on behalf of the entire Orthodox faith. And for our Lord Jesus 
Christ and for his holy apostles.21 


This irate little peasant nonplusses his inquisitor with the remark: 


“It’s absolutely impossible for us to love one another. You hunt us, and we 
hunt you. You hit us, we hit back. You regard us as bandits, and we, begging your 
pardon, take just the opposite view.” 

“Interesting,” murmured the official. 

“What else? Who is a bandit?—The one who takes another’s property. They 
robbed me of thirty-seven dessiatines of land alone and a mill as well... .”’#? 


Unafraid of death, Kuzka impresses the Chekist with the nonchalant remark: 
“You can only do me in once.” Whatever sort of person Kuzka may be, there 
would seem to be a grain of truth in what he says. That, at any rate, is the impres- 
sion conveyed by the story. 

* 


Finally, as evidence of the growing independence of progressively-minded 
writers in the Soviet Union, mention must be made of the January issue of 
Novy mir, which marked this journal’s fortieth anniversary. It may be taken for 





20 Thid., p. 155. 
31 Neva, Leningrad, 1965, No. 1, pp. 85—86. 
22 Thid., p. 84. 
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granted that the editors made every effort to ensure the quality of the number and 
to display the traditional spirit of the journal as a whole. 


The issue opens with a leading article by Tvardovsky on the anniversary, 
which deals with the journal’s position in political and ideological matters. 
Tvardovsky points out the broad variety of writers who have contributed to it in 
the past: 


In our columns, the reader has met, and still meets, with writers of the greatest 
variety with regard to subject and style, from Sholokhov to Pasternak, from Aleksei 
Tolstoi to Solzhenitsyn . . .33 


He states that the editors intend to give the reader a broad idea of issues 
raised in the. West, and thus prefer objective reports from those writers and schol- 
ars who travel there: 


The time is past when Soviet citizens returning from abroad were obliged in their 
articles and speeches merely to illustrate those stereotyped ideas of life abroad with 
which they had set out. The penetrating and reflective gaze of our travelers of today 
is capable of examining much more profoundly and without bias the complex 
phenomena... of economics, culture, art and everyday life both in the socialist 
countries and ir the capitalist world.4 


Of great significance is the section of Tvardovsky’s article referring to 
Solzhenitsyn. Observing that Solzhenitsyn belongs to those writers whose books 
have “proved to be important landmarks in the development of literature as 
a whole,” the author evaluates Solzhenitsyn’s four stories that have appeared 
so far as follows: 


Each of these things testifies to the manifold development of the talent of their 
author, who is at the height of his career as a writer. We have a long and promising 
road before us, on which, naturally, there may be difficulties, delays and failures, 
but, we are persuaded, there will also be even more important successes and 
achievements.?5 


Here we find a refusal to accept the condemnation of, for example, the story 
“Matrena’s Farm,” which has been regarded by the dogmatists as a literary 
faux pas. In general, Tvardovsky’s attitude goes against the official view of 
Solzhenitsyn, whose name, as we have seen, was not even mentioned at the Second 
Congress of Writers of the RSFSR. The promise he makes by way of conclusion 
is also noteworthy: 


As in the past, we will gladly find room, along with writers of the older genera- 
tion, for gifted young authors who can offer a fresh approach and a keen sense of 
living reality and who with youthful energy continue to acquire the necessary 
knowledge and skill.26 





13 Nosy mir, 1965, No. 1, p. 4. 
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The choice of material for this issue of the journal seems to offer practical 
confirmation of Tvardovsky’s goodwill. Among the prose contributions, we 
find the beginning of the sixth volume of Ehrenburg’s epic People, Years, Life, 
the main topic of which is the crushing of people’s hopes that the end of the war 
would bring better times. A curious contribution is Viktor Nekrasov’s short 
story “In the World of the Mysterious, ” based on the somewhat unexpected 
conception that there is a soul in inanimate objects, an idea which has nothing in 
common with socialist realism. Then there is Yefim Dorosh’s “Trip to Lyubogos- 
titsy,” which describes how numerous measures, including a change of leadership, 
ar a collective farm end only in an aggravation of the state of affairs. 


There seems no mistaking the point of Yevtushenko’s “Ballad of the Poacher,” 
in which the chairman of a fishing artel is reproached for resorting to the illegal 
method of catching fish with unduly fine nets: 


Are the rules of honest fishing 

really ucknown to you? 
In the nets, you’ve drawn in the meshes: ; 

these nets of yours are illegal! 
And if it is really impossible , 

to live without nets in the world, 
At any rate try to ensure ' 

that they are legitimate nets. 
The old fish have got entangled: 

they cannot get free again; 
But the young ones are caught in 1t too; 

why do you go after them? 
Make the meshes wider, 

' as it is they’re ımpossibly fine! 

Give the young ones a chance 

to fool before they are REN 
Through these devilish meshes, 

hungering for their freedom, 
They will get through just the same, 

tearing their gılls on the way. 
But after they’ve been ın these nets, 

the young are no longer young. 
In their last splashings 

you hear a hopeless deadness. 
Listen to me, Mister Chairman, 

i you'll come to a sticky end: 

The finer the meshes become, 

the worse it will be for you.?? 


Considerable space is also devoted to works by Boris Pasternak and Anna 
Akhmatova. In general, it can be said that the selection of authors in this issue of 
the journal constitutes a declaration of the journal’s policy. 





27 Thid., p. 95. 
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All the literary quotations which we have given testify to the existence of a 
conflict in Soviet literature, not between individual groups but between the Party 
line and free creative thought. The fight for freedom being waged by Soviet 
writers is certainly not passing unnoticed by the Soviet élite. In ignoring the 
interdicts of the Party, these writers are putting the question “to be or not to be?” 
in such a courageous fashion that it seems inconceivable that they will capitulate. 


A. Gayev 


Foreign Affairs 
The USSR and Spying from Outer Space 


The Soviet View 


Among the accusations frequently leveled against the United States by Soviet 
leaders, jurists, press organs and radio stations, the assertion that the United 
States gathers military information about the Soviet Union by means of artificial 
satellites is prominent. The era of outer space kad scarcely opened, in 1957, when 
these accusations first made their appearance. Certainly, the United States had 
no satellites in the skies at that time, but when, on January 14, 1957, it submitted 
to the United Nations a proposal that the first step toward: assuring that future 
developments in outer space were devoted exclusively to peaceful and scientific 
purposes should be to bring such tests under international inspection, Y. Korovin, 
Chairman of the Commission on the Legal Problems of Interplanetary Space of 
the Academy of Sciences of the USSR and foremost Soviet expert on international 
law, asserted that this proposal was nothing more than an attempt to obtain 
technical data which the United States armed forces lacked.! On March 11, 1958, 
Khrushchev wrote to Bertrand Russell that “it has now been reported that 
American scientists have been given this task of designing sputniks to be used for 
reconnaissance purposes.” ? 

When American artificial earth satellites began in their turn to populate outer 
space, they became the direct object of Communist accusations. On the occasion 
of the launching of Discoverer I, the East German radio accused the United 
States of spying through the medium of outer space. The Discoverer series of 
satellites, it said, was intended to provide information for pinpointing mulitary 
targets; mechanisms of the Discoverer and other satellites clearly served military 
purposes, whether by radio signals or television cameras, and the ellipses of their 
courses passed over the Soviet Union; built-in film cameras and infra-red and 
other visual detectors directed toward the Earth automatically measured the 
coordinates of industrial areas, cities, power stations and canals; these observa- 
tions were used later to make map entries and determine rocket targets; and the 





1 International Affairs, Moscow, 1959, No. 1, p. 54, 
2 Ibid., 1958, No. 4, p. 12, 
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Discoverer was aimed at sending up a “sentry” satellite that would keep the Earth 
under its observation, sending back pictures of what had been observed. 


The radio accused the. United States of “carrying the cold war into space” 
and of taking advantage of the lack of regulations on what ithe satellites might 
or might not do in orbit. It questioned the United States’ right to put military 
satellites into orbit without first securing the permission of countries over whose 
territory the satellites would pass, and warned that the United States was follow- 
ing a dangerous policy in attempting to send up “seeing eye” satellites, since the 
Soviet Union could do this more effectively and stood to lose less than the United 
States from such activities. For some time, it said, the Soviet Union had un- 
doubtedly been in a position to put into orbit satellites capable of measuring the 
United States by the yard; to do so, however, was “not in the interests of its 

policy.” 

The broadcast made an eins point about the advantage enjoyed by the 
USSR in collecting military information from outer space, namely, that since 
World War II the USSR has made use of every opportunity to adjust its defense 
industry to the specific nature of modern aerial warfare, so that the objects of 
observation of most interest to the Discoverers remain hidden. United States 
industry, on the other hand, is concentrated to an extraordinary degree in various 
definite regions, and is entirely open to view. “US generals are thus, as in so 
many other fields, involving themselves in a race in which they should know 
from the start that they will be left far behind,” the broadcast concluded.® 


The collection of military information about the USSR from outer space 
by the USA was interpreted as the act of a power preparing an aggression against 
the Soviet Union. In June 1960, Khrushchev declared that information about 
the location of (missile) bases be of importance, not for a country concerned 
with its defense needs, but only for a state which is contemplating aggression 
and intends to strike the first blow and which therefore wants to destroy missile 
bases so as to avoid retaliation. He failed to explain the reason for this distinction. 
A few months later, Executive Secretary of the USSR Academy of Sciences 
Space Law Commission G. Zhukov, in an article on “Space Espionage Plans and 
International Law,” made a similar omission when, following Khrushchev’s 
line, he asserted: “It is clear that space espionage is designed to prepare a pre- 
ventive nuclear rocket war against the Soviet Union and the other socialist ` 
` countries.”5 Writing on “Spy Satellites and International Law” under the pen 
name of G. A. Petrov, Zhukov accused the United States some two years later 
of spying from outer space by means of the artificial satellites Samos, Midas and 
Discoverer. Even the weather satellite Tiros, he says, “received the order to 
make photographs of the USSR and the Chinese Republic after the failure of 
the U-2.”® In the earlier article, he wrote: i 


2 The New York Times, March 6, 1959, p. 10. 

4 Pravda, Jone 20, 1960. 

5 International Affairs, 1960, No. 10, p. 55. 

© Kosmos ı wezbdunarodkaye pravo (The Cosmos and International Law), Moscow, 1962, pp. 171—82. 





American space espionage plans, directed against the security of the USSR and 
the other socialist countries, are incompatible with generally recognized principles 
and rules of international law designed to protect the security of states against 
encroachment from outside, including outer space... . In the past, considerations of 
state security have been of decisive importance in determining the air space 
tegime. Today, the same conditions must underline the regime of outer space.” 


It is interesting to note that in this respect Zhukov tries to establish an analogy 
with Article 36 of the Chicago Convention cf 1944, which states that “each 
contracting state may prohibit or regulate the use of photographic apparatus 1n 
aircraft over its territory.” Thus, Zhukov claims the protection of a convention 
to which the USSR is not a signatory: in 1944, the Soviet Union refused to take 
part in the Chicago International Convention on Civil Aviation because it did not 
want to open its skies to international aviation; but this does not prevent Zhukov 
from invoking an article of the Convention when it suits his country’s interests. 
However, even if the USSR had joined the other countries in Chicago, the 
provision of Article 36 could not be analogically applied to outer space, because 
it was based on the sovereignty of every state over the airspace above its territory—a 
sovereignty which does not exist in outer space according to the majority of 
opinions, including that of the Soviet Union. 


On December 20, 1961, the General Assembly of the United Nations adopted 
the following resolution: 


1. The exploration and use of outer space should be only for the betterment of 
mankind and to the benefit of states, irrespective of the stage of their economic or 
scientific development. 


2. International law, including the Charter of the United Nations, applies to 
outer space and celestial bodies. 


3. Outer space and celestial bodies are free for exploration and use by all states 
in conformity with international law and are not subject to national appropriation. 


This resolution merely related the admissibility of reconnaissance by satellites 
in outer space to their “peaceful use,” the meaning of which is interpreted neither 
in the resolution nor in the United Nations Charter. According to the Soviet 
interpretation, “peaceful” means “non-military,” while the United States takes 
the view that it is identical with “non-aggressive.” Analysing the above resolution, 
Zhukov concludes that it is based on the idea of organizing international cooper- 
ation in the use of space solely for the good of mankind and the benefit of all 
states. Activity of a military nature in space is not a sphere requiring international 
cooperation; on the contrary, the task of peaceloving states is to secure a prohibi- 
tion of the military use of space in order to prevent the possibility of its con- 
version into a theater of hostilities. This can be achieved only through general 
and complete disarmament consistently implemented on land and sea, in the air 
and in space. In conformity with this, the term “peaceful use” of outer space, 
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Zhukov asserts, precludes any measures of a military nature and signifies the 
` organization of exclusively scientific exploration in the upper layer of the atmos- 
phere and outer space with the object of studying the influence of the outside 
world on the conditions of life on our planet, of gaining a deeper knowledge of 
the laws governing the universe and giving man complete mastery over outer 
space. It is for this noble work, he says, that the scientific, technical and material 
resources of all states should be pooled.® 


Dr. Gyula Gal, of Bulgaria, is of the opinion that “activity in space is a 
peaceful activity only if it does not endanger the security of other states and does 
not constitute a threat of attack against them.”® He finds that reconnaissance 
from orbit as a potential element in a nuclear attack endangers international 
peace and security, and is therefore incompztible with the declared purpose of 
the United Nations to “maintain international peace and security” and violates 
Article 1, Paragraph 1 of the UN Charter. The activity of spy satellites, he says, 
furthermore violates Article 2, Paragraph 4 of the Charter, viz., the obligation 
of states to “refrain in their international relations from the threat of the use of 
force against the territorial integrity or political independence of any state.” 
Finally, according to Dr. Gal, “this new form of global espionage with continued 
recovery of data indispensible for all-out thermo-nuclear aggression violates the 
right of each state to self-preservation.” 


According to Korovin, the presence of spy satellites in outer space constitutes 
a violation of the United Nations Charter, for ` 


... if one recognizes the applicability to outer space of the provision of the Charter 
which expounds the principles underlying the peaceful coexistence of states with 
differing systems, one must also regard as impermissible such actions as the launching 
of “spy-in-the-sky” satellites.1° 


It ‘must be noted that Korovin does not regard the collection of intelligence 
information from outer space as an act of war: according to him, a distinction 
should be made between two types of action as considered from the standpoint 
of world relations and international law, namely, actions in the cosmos that are 
acts of war and those that are not acts of waz but serve in international relations 
as expressions of mistrust, ill will, etc. Clearly, he says, one cannot lump together 
the destruction of another country’s sputniks by means of antimissile missiles 
with the presence of photographic and television equipment in a satellite, even 
if they are employed for reconnaissance.!! As we have seen, he qualifies “such 
actions as the launching of ‘spy-in-the-sky’ satellites” as “impermissible” but 
as nothing more. Similarly, Zhukov, although he is of the opinion that the 
launching of reconnaissance satellites “endangers not only the security of states 





8 Ibid., 1963, No. 5, p. 28. 

® Dr. Gyula Gal, “Some Legal Aspects of the Use of Reconnaissance Satellites,” Proceedings of the 
Fifth Colloquium on the Law of Outer Space, Washington, D.C., 1963, p. 5. 
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but peace in general,”!# does not openly assert the right of the Soviet Union 
to bring down an American intelligence satellite. 


Such an assertion is, however, made by another leading Soviet specialist in 
space law, namely P. G. Zadorozhny, Deputy Chairman of the Committee on 
Space Law of the USSR Academy of Sciences, who, in a contribution: entitled 
“Basic Problems of Cosmic Law,” flatly declared that “the right of a state to 
destroy a spy satellite... which constitutes a threat to the safety of this state 
is beyond discussion.” 13 Dr. Gal observes that “technical progress makes possible 
the interception and annihilation of such satellites.”14 


If the Soviet government shares the viewpoint of these last two writers, the 
present situation is analagous to that preceding the shooting down of the U-2. 
The USSR undoubtedly knew for several years about the activity of the U-2, 
but since it was technically unable to prevent the flights it preferred not to 
protest. Similarly, with regard to the reconnzissance satellites, despite all the 
charges made by its legal experts, the Soviet government has still lodged no 
official protest against the flights of American missiles branded.in the Soviet 
Union as spies endangering its safety. One may ask: Is the Soviet Union only 
waiting for the possiblity, and the opportunity, to bring them down as it 

‘ did the U-2? ` 


Speculations on the question whether the USSR also employs its sputniks 
for intelligence purposes were authoritatively confirmed by Khrushchev. himself. 
In July 1963, B. C. Salzberger reported that “only six days ago, at a picnic by 
the Dnieper,” Khrushchev argued to M. Spaak that the on-site inspection of 
arrangements for nuclear tests was comparable to espionage and “intrusion in 
a harem.” “Anyway,” said Khrushchev, “that function can now be assumed by 
satellites. Maybe I'll let you see my photographs.”!5 Next year, in 1964, Khrush- 
chey made an even more direct assertion during an interview with former US 
Senator William Benton in Moscow. Khrushchev flatly declared to the Senator 

‘that the USSR had photographed American -military bases and installations 
from space. “If you wish,” he said, “I can show you photographs of military 
bases taken from outer space. I will show tkem to President Johnson if he 
wishes.”’18 


` There is no reason to think that Khrushchev was bluffing. As far back as 
in 1959, the Soviet professor G. V.-Petrovich wrote in the journal of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR about the 


. . . creation of a number of artificial Earth satellites of varying tonnage and intended 
for various purposes—in the first place of a group of satellites equipped with a set of 





12 G. Zhukov, “Problems of Space Law of the Present Time,” Proceedings of the Fifth Collogaum 
on the Law of Outer Space, p. 20. 

13 Kosmos i mezbdsnarodnoys pravo, p. 53. 

M Gal, op. crt., p. 5. 

15 The New York Times, July 15, 1963, p. 28. 

18 Ibid., May 30, 1964, pp. 1 and 2. 
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accessory scientific instruments, including both optical and television, capable of 
providing continuous observation of the entire surface ot the Earth and the air 
ocean surrounding it.!? 


Thus, the USSR is technically capable of collecting intelligence information 
about the United States; that it does so has been confirmed by Khrushchev. 
These revelations of Khrushchev’s put the Soviet charges in the proper light: 
in fact, when Krasnaya zvezda accused the United States of espionage in connection 
with the orbiting ‘of Midas II and Tiros II, assigned to reconnoiter Soviet 
rocket bases,!8 and N. Varvarov, in Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, described the activity 
' of Discoverer as “banditry” which “should be outlawed,”’!® Soviet satellites were 
performing the same acts of “banditry” with regard to the United States. 


The United States View 


That “activities in space should be devoted to peaceful purposes for the 
benefit of mankind” was laid down in the National Aeronautics and Space Act 
of 1958. What was to be understood under “peaceful” was interpreted by the 
Committee on the Law of Outer Space, established by the American Bar Associ- 
ation, as follows: f 


“Peaceful” in the sense of the UN Charter and international law generally is ` 
employed in contradistinction to “aggressive.” . . . Thus, any use of space which did 
not in itself constitute an attack upon or threat against the territorial integrity and 
independence of a state would be permissible.2° 


The United States government adbercs to this interpretation of “peaceful” 
- in its official declarations. 


On December 3, 1962, Senator ee Gore, United States Representative 
to the United Nations, stated in a UN committee: 


It is the view of the United States that outer space should only be used tor peace- 
ful-that is, non-aggressive and beneficial-purposes. The question of military 
activities in space cannot be divorced from the military activities on Earth. To banish 
these activities in both environments, we must continue our efforts for general com- 
plete disarmament. Until this is achieved, the test of any space activity must not be 
whether it is military or non-military, but whether or not it is consistent with the 
UN Charter and other obligations of international law. 


The Senator continued: 


There is, in any event, no workable dividing line between military and non- 
military uses of space. American and Russian astronauts are members of the armed 
forces, but this is no reason to challenge their activity. A navigational satellite in 
outer space can guide asubmarine as well as a merchant ship. One of the consequences 
of these facts is that any nation may use space satellites for such purposes as observa- 


17 Vesinik Akademis nauk SSSR, 1959, No. 3, pp. 8—14. 

18 Krasnaya zvezda, July 23, 1961. 

19 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, November 6, 1961. 

20 As quoted by Spencer M. Beresford, “Surveillance Aircraft and Satellites: A Problem of Inter- 
national Law,” The Journal of Air Law and Commerce, Dallas, Tex., 1960, No. 2, p. 111. 
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tion and information gathering. Observation from outer space is consistent with 
international law, just as is observation from ths high seas. . . . Observation satellites 
obviously have military as well as scientific and commercial applications, but they 
can provide no basis for objection to observation satellites.21 


The Senator also declared that the United States was prepared to take any 
non-aggressive measure to protect its national security and the security of its 
friends and allies. 

Richard N. Gardner, Deputy Assistant Secretary for International Organi- 
zation Affairs, is of the opinion that the Soviet principle that the collection of 
intelligence from cuter space is incompatible with the aims of mankind in con- 
quering outer space is not acceptable. According to him, observation and photog- 
raphy from outer space are as consistent with international law and the United 
Nations Charter as they are from the high seas. Moreover, space observations 
“can contribute to the reduction of the risk of war by accident or miscalculation 
inherent in dealing with a closed society.” He points out the impossibility of dif- 
ferentiating between the military and non-military activities of satellites. He 
quotes the American astronaut Major Gordon Cooper, who believed he could 
distinguish roads, forests and even his own house while he was in orbit, and 
goes on: 


Equipped with a spy glass and a Brownie camera, could Major Cooper be classi- 
fied as a‘reconnaissance satellite? Clearly, all these forms of observation from space 
are legally permissible and surely desirable. We cannot agree to any principle which 
casts doubts on this proposition.?? 


The majority of United Nations members sided with the United States in 
this question. Indeed, when the Basic Principles Governing the Activities of 
States in the Exploration and Use of Outer Space, adopted by the United Nations 
General Assembly on December 2, 1963,23 were being debated, the United 
Nations successfully opposed the Soviet proposal that 


' The use of artificial satellites for the collection of intelligence information on 
the territory of foreign states is incompatible with the objectives of mankind 1n tts 
conquest ot outer space.?* 


This proposal was not incorporated into the Principles.*5 


Conclusions 


In a previous article,*® the present writer showed how the Soviet Union, 
having adhered before 1957 to the doctrine of sovereignty in space ad coelum, 
completely reversed its position after the launching of the first sputnik, in order 
to avert the charge that, according to this doctrine, the sputnik violated the 


31 American Journal of International Law, Washington, D.C., 1963, No. 2, pp. 428—29. 
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23 American Journal of International Law, 1964, No. 2, pp. 477—79. 
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sovereignty of almost every state on Earth. It was also submitted in this article 
that the later attempt of Soviet writers to replace sovereignty in outer space 
with the exercise of “sovereign rights” there was deprived of legal foundation. 
Indeed, the sovereign rights of a state can only be exercised where that state has 
sovereignty. In trying to eliminate American reconnaissance satellites from 
outer space, the Soviet Union and its writers base themselves on the “sovereign 
tight” of security. Certainly, it makes absolutely no difference for the security of 
a state from what altitude espionage over its territory is conducted, as Zhukov 
asserts ;27 the difference consists in the existence of the mght to forbid such 
activity if it is conducted by the U-2 in the air space over the Soviet Union and 
the lack of such a right with regard to a satell:te in outer space, where the Soviet 
Union, according to its own declaration, has no sovereignty. If, however, there 
is no difference from what height spying is conducted, the activity of U-2 pilot 
Powers is no different from that of a spy on the territory of a foreign state such, 
let us say, as that of Abel, the Soviet master-spy. Why, then, was such a fuss 
made about the U-2 incident?28 That the Soviet Union itself indulges in espionage 
on the widest scale, especially on the territory of the United States, is an open 
secret. There is little doubt that when the sputniks were passing over the United 
States their cameras were not left inactive, zs Khrushchev confirmed in 1964. 
If Major Cooper, flying in orbit, could distinguish his own house, it is difficult 
to believe that Soviet astronauts did not cast a glance at American mulitary 
installations. When Mr. Quigg asserted in Foreign Affairs, “We do not know 
Soviet capabilities. Indeed, we do not even know for certain that Russian satellites 
have not already relayed photographs of the US to Moscow,”2° Korovin coun- 
tered with the simple contention that “Foreign Affairs resorts to the timeworn 
practice of attributing its own intentions to others.” 30 


If the appeal to “sovereign rights” is unsuccessful, the help of international 
law cannot be invoked by the USSR either. International law does not forbid 
espionage; espionage is a crime only under national laws. The world authority 
on international law, Professor Oppenheim, writes: 


All states, constantly or occasionally, send spies abroad and... . it is not con- 
sidered wrong morally, legally or politically to do so... . Even in time of war,... 
it has always been considered lawful to employ spies.?! 


Furthermore, the definition of espionage given in the only instrument of 
international law which mentions it, namely the Hague Convention of 1907, 
as “the collection of information clandestinely or under false pretenses,” is not 
consistent with the activity of the American satellites. It would be ridiculous to 
assert that their activity 1s clandestine or car-ied out under false pretenses when 
their equipment and activity are described in full detail in the American press, 





27 International Affairs, 1960, No 10, p. 56. 

28 By exchanging Powers for Abel, the USSR indirectly acknowledged that there was no essential 
difference between the two cases. 

29 Foretgn Affairs, New York, 1958, No. 3, p. 104. 

30 International Affairs, 1959, No 1, p. 56. 

31 L, F. L. Oppenheim, /usernational Law, London—New York, 1948, Sec. 159, II. 
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which is widely quoted by Soviet writers and is the source of their information 
on these satellites. 


It is also evident that the activity of the reconnaissance satellites in no way 
violates the principle embodied in the United Nations Charter of “maintaining 
international peace and security,” and does not represent a “threat of the use 
of force against the territorial integrity or political independence of any state.” 
If Article 1 of this charter forbids “acts of.aggression and other breaches of the 
peace,” the collection of millitary information from outer space is still not an 
“act of aggression,” even according to the Soviet definition of “aggression” 
proposed in 1933, which names as aggressor “‘a state whose land, naval or air 
forces are landed or brought within the bounds of another state without the 
permission of its government.” 32 

Since the beginning of the outer space era, the Soviets have been steadily 
accusing the United States of pursuing military and capitalist aims there in con- 
tradistinction to Soviet policy, which is allegedly inspired only by scientific and 
humanitarian principles. This was put clearly by M. Delogrammatik: 

Just as in the application of atomic energv, two radically opposed tendencies 
have become apparent in the conquest of space. The first, purely humanitarian, 
tendency is directed at mastering the forces of Nature in order to expand our 
knowledge of the world’s environment and to utilize ıt for the benefit of all 
mankind. The other tendency, springing from monopolistic capitalism, has as its 
aim the subordination of the great achievements of science to egoistic class distinc- 
tion and their utilization mainly for military aggression. This tendency finds its 
most striking expression in the policies of the ruling circles of the USA.33 


Thus, according to the Soviet view, in the conquest of outer space as in all 
other spheres of human endeavor, the white sheep—the Communists—stand on 
‚the one side, and the black sheep—the capitalists and particularly the United 
States—on the other. 


Khrushchev helped to make it clear that not all Soviet sheep are white. 
Samuel Kucherov 


Agriculture 


The Rise and Fall of Trofim Lysenko: 
A Sorry Chapter in the History of Soviet Science 


At a broadened meeting of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR in February, 
attended by representatives from research institutes, higher educational insti- 
tutions, state committees and Party, trade union and economic organizations, the 
Academy’s President, M. V. Keldysh, admitted that Soviet biology, in particular 
molecular biology and genetics, was lagging badly, since during the last few 





32 International Affairs, 1960, No. 6, p. 50. 
33 Kommunisti, 1959, No. 5, pp. 127—28. 


decades many important Soviet discoveries in agrochemistry and genetics had 
been ignored. Keldysh blamed this state of affairs on Academician Trofim 
Lysenko, who, he said, had been at the head: of a group of scientists who had 
made sure that only their own limited theories, which corresponded “neither to 
the present level of scientific development nor to experimentally established facts,” 
were recognized. To this end, Lysenko, who had been Director of the Institute 
of Genetics of the Academy of Sciences from 1940 until a short time previously 
and also President of the Lenin All-Union Academy of Agricultural Sciences 
(VASKHNIL) for twenty years, had, said Keldysh, taken scientists off work in 
their specialized field, restricted the area of research and prevented significant 
biological findings from being reflected in the curricula of Soviet teaching 
institutions. Keldysh warned that “the exceptional position which has been 
occupied by Academician Lysenko can no longer be tolerated.”! 

This belated condemnation of Lysenko was followed by a major reshuffle 
in the agricultural leadership. A week later, P. P. Lobanov was elected President 
and I.I. Sinyagin Vice-President of VASKHNIL at a general meeting of its 
members in Moscow.? Lobanov had already occupied this post from 1956 to 
1961, in which year he had been removed for unspecified reasons and made Deputy 
Chairman of the State Planning Committee. A few days-later, V. V. Matskevich 
was appointed Minister of Agriculture. In 1960, Khrushchev had removed 
Matskevich from this post for alleged incompetence and relegated him to the 
position of chairman of the Virgin Lands Krai Executive Committee. 

The recent changes took place because the new Soviet leaders realized that 
Soviet agricultural science had to be freed from the restrictions imposed on it by 
Lysenko and his supporters. At the same time, the Lysenko story shows that 
science in the USSR is at the mercy of politicel dogma and the whims of political 
satraps and careerists, that the majority of Soviet scientists are servile, spineless 
individuals who are prepared at a hint from the authorities to persecute their 
colleagues and throw academic honesty and objectivity to the winds and that 
there is a complete lack of freedom in Soviet academic life, a fact which the farcical 
elections rigged by the political commissars in scientific institutions do little to 
conceal. , l 

Lysenko became known as an agricultural innovator in the nineteen-thirties. 
After graduating from the Kiev Agricultural Institute in 1925, he was sent to 
work as an agronomist at a selection station, and was then transferred to the 
Odessa Institute of Selection and Genetics. In 1930, he developed a technique of 
vernalizing winter crops by treating the seeds prior to sowing. Seeds sown in spring 
ripened by autumn, giving, according to Lysenko, a bigger harvest. 

On the basis of his experiments, Lysenko put forward his theory of “the stage 
development of plants.” Among the works which he had published were “The 
Theoretical Fundamentals of Vernalization,” “Selection and the Theory of the 
Stage Development of Plants” and “The Influence of the Thermal Factor on the 


1 Pravda, February 4, 1965. 
2 Izsestia, February 11, 1965. 
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Duration of the Developmental Phases of Plants.” The “discovery” of vernaliz- 
ation was widely propagandized. Brochures, placards and posters proclaimed 
that sowing with vernalized seeds increased grain yields by 100-300 kilograms 
per hectare.’ The myth that vernalization increased grain yields was not formally 
repudiated until the end of 1964, when Doctor of Biological Sciences V. P. 
Efroimson admitted: 


These figures, like many others, were faked. ... We have heard nothing about 
vernalization for twenty years and we know that since the middle of the nineteenth 
century it has not been applied on an appreciable scale by anyone, either in this 
country or abroad.4 


For his work on vernalization, Lysenko was awarded the Order of the Red 
Banner of Labor. In 1934, he was elected member of the Academy of Sciences of 
the Ukrainian SSR and putin charge of scientific work at the Odessa Institute of 
Selection and Genetics. He was awarded the O-der of Lenin in 1935 and in the 
same year was made a member of VASKHNIL. In 1936, he was appointed 
director of the Odessa Institute of Selection and Genetics.5 In 1938, Lysenko was 
elected president of VASKHNIL and a year later became a presidium member of 
the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. In 1940, he was made director of the 
Academy’s Institute of Genetics and chief editor of the journal Agrobiologiya, one 
of the Academy’s publications. 

Lysenko owed his meteoric rise to his ability to adapt his scientific work to 
the demands of Communist ideology. Thus, he declared himself to be the successor 
of horticulturist I. V. Michurin, who, after having been “discovered” by Lenin, 
achieved world-wide fame and was pronounced to be the founder of a new mater- 
ialistic school in biology. To gain recognition as a scientific innovator, Lysenko 
rejected the teachings of Weismann, Mendel and Morgan on heredity as “bour- 
geois” and “reactionary” and advanced the theory that the hereditary characteristics 
of an organism can be altered by external influences, i.e., that an organism can 
acquire completely new characteristics which are then passed on to its progeny. 
Stalin fully supported this theory, since it offered a pseudo-scientific basis for the 
idea that Communism can produce a “new man.” 

At first, Lysenko’s “discoveries” attracted little attention among scientists. 
However, once he had been installed as President of VASKHNIL and was 
enjoying the patronage of Stalin, Lysenko imposed his theories on the Soviet 
scientific world by all possible means, including slander and persecution. For 
example, at a conference on agriculture attended by Stalin he complained that his 
research was being hampered by “kulak scientists.” As a result of Lysenko’s 
intriguing, the prominent scientist N. I. Vavilov was arrested in 1940 and died 
in exile. G. D. Karpechenko, G. A. Levitsky, K. A. Flyaksberger, L. I. Govorov 
and many other scientists suffered a similar fate, while still others were taken off 
work in their special field. 

3 Ocherki o xemledelii i zemledeltsakh (Essays on Farming and Farmers), Moscow, 1964, p. 352. 

4 Literaturnaya gazeta, November 24, 1964. 


5 T. D. Lysenko (T. D. Lysenko), Moscow, 1953, pp. Ist: 
8 Komsomolskaya pravda, December 2, 1964. 
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In order to strengthen his position and finally drive out the “bourgeois ideal- 
istic remains of Weismannism-Morganism” from Soviet agricultural science, 
Lysenko convened a special meeting of VASKHNIL in the summer of 1948 
with Stalin’s approval. The only report to be delivered at the meeting, which was 
attended by about 700 persons, was that by Lysenko himself ’on “The State of 
Biological Science.” The Academy authorities made every effort to keep 
those in disagreement with Lysenko’s theories away from the meeting, a fact 
noted at the time by Academician B. M. Zavadovsky: 


I consider that the conditions under which the session was organized were not 
completely normal, since insufficient opportunity was given to all those classified 
rightly or, in particular, wrongly as Weismanaist-Morganısts to prepare themselves 
and express their views freely and fully.” ` 


The nature of Lysenko’s report was such that a calm and objective discussion 
was-impossible. He said, in effect, that the state and collective farm system had 
paved the way for the fundamentally new biological school founded by Michurin. 
He regretted not having earlier availed himself of the favorable conditions 
created by the Party and government for “completely unmasking Morganistic 
metaphysics, all of which has come to us from a hostile and reactionary bio- 
logy.”® He was described by his supporters, as a great theoretician and experi- 
menter and a “talented organizer of the masses.”® Those not sharing Lysenko’s 
views were subjected to attacks and ridicule. Even Academician V. S. Nemchinov, 
a prominent expert in agricultural economics and Director of the Timiryazev 
Agricultural Academy for many years, was interrupted with cries of “Resign!” 
and “You are turning Timiryazevism into Nemchinovism!”’!0 Great courage in 
defending the cause of science at the meeting was also displayed by Academicians 
P. M. Zhukovsky, I. I. sbrmalgauzen and Professor A. R. Zhebrak. Zavadovsky 
said in his specch: 


We are making a grave error and confusing our administrative organs by 
trying so stubbornly to prove that there are only two lines, two schools in Soviet 
‚ biology, namely the teaching of Lysenko, or the Michurin school, and the Weismann 
formal genetics school. All those daring to disagree with Lysenko are indiscrimin- 
ately classified by his supporters under the odious heading of “formal genetics.” 1 


Closing the meeting, Lysenko warned his listeners that his report on “The 
State of Biological Science” had been approved by the Party Central Committee. 
The meeting then passed a resolution “fully approving” Lysenko’s report and 
declaring that “the Michurin school led by Academician T. D. Lysenko ‘has 





7 O polozbenii v biologicbeskoi nauke : Stenografichesky otchet sessti Vsesoyuxnoi akaderıı selskokhozyaistven- 
nykb nauk imeni V. I. Lenina 31 ıulya—7 avgusta 1948 g. (On the Situation in Biological Science: Steno- 
graphic Record of the Session of the Lenin All-Union N of Agricultural Sciences of July 31— 
August 7, 1948), Moscow, 1948, p. 281. 

8 Thid. 

8 Ibid., p. 248. 

10 Ibid., p. 470. 

11 Ibid., p. 284. 
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done much fruitful work in unmasking and shattering the theoretical positions 
of Mendelism-Morganism.”?}2 

After the meeting, Lysenko’s “teaching” on agrobiology and genetics was 
introduced by largely administrative means. All scientists on the staff of VASKH- 
NIL suspected of Weismannism were removed from their posts. Professors, 
teachers and heads of agricultural schools and higher educational institutions 
adhering to “outdated” views were replaced by those considering themselves 
“Michurinites.” Curricula and research programs were hastily revised, as were 
textbooks on biology. Anything remotely resembling the old-style biological 
thought was replaced by the new “progressive materialistic teaching” of Michu- 
rin. Even non-biologists who had been referred to as Weismannites, Morganites 
or Mendelites were barred from all scientific activity and given no opportunity 
to justify themselves. Persecution was not confined to the USSR. In Brno, a 
museum commemorating the work of Mendel was destroyed and a monument 
to him removed. Lysenko himself enjoyed the unlimited confidence of the Party 
and was showered with state awards. While President of VASKHNIL, he was 
awarded the Order of Lenin seven times and the Order of the Red Banner of 
Labor once. During the same period, he was a Stalin Prize laureate three times, 
received the title of Hero of Socialist Labor and was a deputy of all convocations 
of the Supreme Soviet.’ He is still an honorary member of the Czechoslovak 
Agricultural Academy. 

Upon Stalin’s death, Lysenko’s prestige took a severe battering. It was by 
that time clear that many of his practical recommendations for agriculture had 
been unfounded. The practice of planting oak-trees in state-owned field- 
protective forest belts by the hole sowing method was a particularly ignominious 
‘ failure. By the autumn of 1956, such plantations occupied a mere six percent of 
the total area of state field-protective belts and industrially exploited oak-groves, 
as against an original 60—80 percent; the remainder of the trees had died and the 
land had subsequently been plowed over and used for other crops. The state in- 
curred losses of at least a thousand million rubles as a result of Lysenko’s 
“recommendations.” 13 

Articles condemning Lysenko’s scientific fabrications began to appear in the 
Soviet press. The VASKHNIL administration was severely criticized in 1954 by 
the Party’s theoretical journal Kommunist, which editorialized: 

The facts show that attempts by individual scientists to monopolize science have 
not everywhere been fully overcome. The monopolization of science leads to the 
isolation of dissidents, the suppression of living scientific thought and the replace- 
ment of creative discussion by sterile administration. This has happened in the Lenin 
All-Union Academy of Agricultural Sciences, to quote an example. Bureaucratically- 
minded scientists are putting all possible obstacles in the way of scientific criticism, 
Other worshipers of scientific authorities give a hostile reception to any kind of 





criticism in scientific work . . .. Those who suppress such criticism do colossal harm 
to science and must be given a timely rebuff.14 
12 Ibid., p. 533. 


13 Botanichesky zburnal, 1958, No. 5. 
14 Kommunist, 1954, No. 5, p. 10. 
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In June 1956, a conference of agricultural scientists was held in Moscow to 
discuss the implementation of the resolutions adopted at the Twentieth Party 
Congress.!5 It was significant that the main report at the conference was delivered 
not by Lysenko as President of VASKHNIL but by V. V. Matskevich, the Min- 
ister of Agriculture. The Soviet press remained silent on the conference, but the 
Ministry of Agriculture’s official organ Sorsialisticheskoye selskoye khozyaistvo 
chose the occasion to blame the slow progress of Soviet agriculture on the 
ignorance and conceit of individual scientists. The journal complained: 

A number of scientific workers, particula-ly those who are above all proud of 
what they consider their “outstanding” and “revolutionary” scientific discoveries, 
have not even made a proper study of either the native or foreign literature on the 
given problem or of socialist agricultural pracuce. +8 


Under the weight of the irrefutable evidence that his agricultural measures 
were impractical and the grave criticism leveled against his theories and the 
methods he used to promote them, Lysenko was obliged to leave VASKHNIL “at 
his own request.” He continued his research at the Institute of Genetics and his 
applied work at the Institute’s experimental farm in the Lenin Hills near Moscow. 
At the same time, it was becoming clear that Khrushchev himself was favorably 
disposed toward Lysenko. On his sixtieth birthday at the end of 1958, Lysenko 
was awarded the Order of Lenin for the eighth time for his services to agriculture. 
Although not a Party member, he was given the opportunity in December of 
that year to appear before a plenary session of the Party Central Committee and 
attack the President of the USSR Academy of Sciences for regarding his theories 
as unscientific. Lysenko also had a few harsh words to say about scientists in 
“capitalist” countries, who, he alleged 

...are fabricating all kinds of false charges against materialist biology and me 

personally. ... It is not I personally who am involved but -hat materialist school of 

biological science which 1s connected with state and collective farm practice and 
which I have supported and am still supporting in my scientific and theoretical 
articles.1? 

In 1961, Lysenko was reinstated as President of VASKHNIL. Khrushchev 
frequently visited the experimental farm in the Lenin Hills and never failed to 
comment on Lysenko’s “successful experiments” in breeding cows producing 
milk with a high fat content. He also insisted that state and collective farms use 
the organic and mineral mixtures developed by Lysenko jor increasing harvests. 
Such official support was lacking for Lysenko’s theories on heredity. Never- 
theless, the situation in Soviet biology remained abnormal until Khrushchev 
was removed. 

Ever since the new Soviet leaders came to power, the Soviet press has been 
blaming the chaotic state of agricultural science directly or indirectly on Lysenko 
and his supporters. The VASKHNIL administration was accused of having been 

18 Ekonomicheskaya zbizn (Economic Life), Moscow, 1961, p. 589. 


18 Sotsialisticheskoye selskoye kbozyaistvo, 1956, No. 6, p. 5. 
17 Pravda, December 18, 1958. z 
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more interested in “protecting the Lysenko cult” than fostering all the various 
schools of thought in agricultural science.18 Doctor of Biological Sciences P. M. 
Zhukovsky referred to Lysenko as a man “who by a twist of fate had been made 
head of an institution that had once enjoyed world renown.”!? Many of Lysenko’s 
absurd recommendations were revealed. Thus, Agrobiolgiya, of which Lysenko 
was then chief editor, recommended the sowing of branchy-eated wheat, although 
inspection showed that this variety is susceptible to many diseases and much less 
yielding than others.?° In 1962, again on Lysenko’s advice, 318,400 hectares of 
winter rye were sown on fallow stubble by state and collective farms in the Virgin 
Lands Krai. Half the crops failed to ripen and only 230 kilograms per hectare 
were harvested from the remaining area. Losses amounted to 709,000 rubles.21 On 
assignment from the newspaper Literaturnaya gazeta, the writer A. Agronovsky 
visited Lysenko’s experimental farm in the Lenin Hills and state and collective 
farms in the vicinity at the beginning of this year. He found that Lysenko’s organic 
and mineral mixtures for increasing harvests and his experiments in breeding cows 
producing milk with a high fat content were producing positive results (albeit 
temporarily) only on the experimental farm. Elsewhere there was “neither high 
fat content nor big harvests.”22 


At the meeting of the Party Central Committee held in March of this year, 
Brezhnev declared that Soviet agricultural science had been receiving insufficient 
practical assistance from biological science because of “fallacious theories and 
dogmas which came into being without adequate scientific foundation and were 
backed up by administrative means.”23 It should be added that these “fallacious 
theories and dogmas” did not spring up of their own accord but were fostered 
in every possible way by the Party Central Committee itself. On the other hand, 
the harm done to Soviet agriculture by Lysenko’s pseudo-scientific theories 
cannot be blamed simply on the “personality cult” or “subjectivism” of Khru- 
shchev: Lysenko himself will go down in Soviet history as an outstanding 
example of personal servility and the prostitution of science in the interests of 
the Party. 

In conclusion, it must be said that there were many honest and courageous 
biologists who resisted the scourge of Lysenkoism even at the risk of physical 
extinction. We have already seen what happened to Vavilov and his colleagues; 
still more numerous were influential persons in related sciences, such as physics, 
chemistry and mathematics, who took persecuted biologists into their institutions 
so that they could carry on with their work.*4 The actions of such men are the 
sole redeeming feature of a sorry chapter in the history of Soviet science. 





S. Kabysh 
18 Komsomolskaya pravda, November 19, 1964. 

19 Selskaya zbızn, November 19, 1964. 

20 Znamya, 1965, No. 4, p. 165. 

21 Komsomolskaya pravda, November 19, 1964. 

22 I steraturnaya gaxeta, January 23, 1965. 

23 Tzyestia, March 27, 1965. 

24 Znamya, 1965, No. 4, pp. 171—73. 
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REVIEWS 
The Periodical Press 


During April and May, the main subject dealt with in Soviet Party journals 
was the March plenary. session of the Party Central Committee and its resolutions. 
This, of course, is nothing unusual: any Cen-ral Committee meeting, regardless 
of the questions on its agenda, is accompanied by a propaganda campaign in the 
main organs of the press concentrating attention on the resolutions adopted and 
expounding their significance at length. It is interesting to note, however, that 
the fifth issue of Kommunist, although bearing the month of March on its cover, 
was handed to the printer only on April 7, which suggests that on this occasion 
the business of commenting on the Committee’s resolutions required more time. 


The two questions on the agenda were by no means new: problems of agri- 
culture and the international Communist movement had already been discussed 
at the highest level on numerous occasions. These two problems are among the 
most complicated which the Party leaders have to face, and have so far never 
been satisfactorily solved. Indeed, as time goes by they become even more acute. 
With this perhaps in mind, the editors of Kommunist headed their editorial with 
the important-, if not ominous-, sounding phrase, “A Vitally Necessary Business.” 
The article is divided into two sections, the first dealing with Brezhnev’s report 
“On Urgent Measures for the Further Development of Agriculture in the USSR,” 
the other with Suslov’s report “On the Results of the Consultative Meeting of 
Representatives of Communist and Workers’ Parties, March 1—5, 1965.” 


Although relatively sparse, the data given in these two reports and reproduced 
in the editorial make the seriousness of the matters under discussion sufficiently 
evident. The new Party leader severely criticized Khrushchev’s Seven-Year Plan, 
describing it as “Utopian” and its fulfillment as “wretched.” Brezhnev said: 


According to the control figures, the overall output of agriculture during the 
seven years 1959—65 was to have grown by 70 percent; in fact, the growth over six 
years constituted only 10 percent. While the growth of overall agricultural output 
during the period 1955—59 was on an average 7.6 percent per year, durirg the last 
five years it was only 1.9 percent. The rate of increase in the yields of main crops 
showed a sharp decline. A similar situation is to be observed in animal husbandry 
(Kommunist, 1965, No. 5, page 4). 


The explanation given for this situation was vague: ‘The objectively func- 
tioning laws of a socialist economy were ignored”; but it transpired that the 
trouble lay in the fact that collective farmers have no material incentives. With 
regard to the plan itself, the editors remark: “. . . agriculture was confronted with 
tremendous tasks, which, however, were not backed up sufficiently with the 
necessary economic measures...” (¢bid.) But even this is not all. The planning 
and execution of state purchases of agricultural produce merely led to the dis- 
organization of agricultural production and the discrediting of those artificial 
forms of labor that are known as “socialist.” 
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An administrative approach to planning was leading to the bureaucratization of 
socialist competition, insofar as collective and state farms had additional tasks 
imposed on them in the form of obligations. The practice of double planning was 
undermining both the prestige of the state plan and also all possibility of sensibly 
conducting the economy (page 6). 


As though they had only just awakened to the facts, the editors remark that 
for the state purchase of basic agricultural products prices had been fixed which 
did not cover the cost of their production. 


The most important measures decided upon by the Central Committee for 
improving the organization of agriculture and of state purchases were the 
following: first, the quantity of grain to be purchased by the state in 1965 is to 
be reduced from 4,000 million to 3,400 million poods; second, “stable” plans 
covering a lengthy period are to be drawn up, with the provision that all produce 
remaining after the plans have been fulfilled shall be at the disposal of collective 
farms; and third, state purchase prices for wheat, rye, buckwheat and millet and 
also for all kinds of livestock are to be raised by extents varying between 10 and 
100 percent. Evidently bearing in mind the story of corn under Khrushchev and 
similar cases, the authors of the article stress that “all attempts to impose particular 
crops and methods for their cultivation upon collective and state farms is contrary 
to the interests of these farms” (page 8). 

The same issue of Kommunist contains an article by First Secretary of the 
Kurgan Oblast Party Committee G. Sizov entitled “The Improvement of Agri- 
culture [Is] a Most Important Task,” which within the framework of one oblast 
exposes the ineffectiveness of measures formerly adopted for the improvement 
of agriculture. Having been written after the Cen.ral Committee meeting had 
taken place, it contains some sharply critical remarks about methods to which, 
so it may be supposed, the author himself had adhered until quite recently. The 
author writes: 


ro 


A completely abnormal situation arose from the constant reorganization, the 
enthusiasm for bureaucracy, the ungrounded recommendations with regard to 
agriculture and animal husbandry, which took no account of existing conditions 
in the economy. Is it really possible to work out a single system of agricultural 
methods in a country like ours, which has the greatest variety of climatic, soil and 
other conditions (page 38)? 


The writer cites a number of examples of recommending unjustifiable methods 
and also of the unjustifiable use of tried experts, including the case of T. Maltsev, 
who had devoted all his career to the search for ways of raising soil fertility and 
developed new methods of tilling and sowing and then for years was forcibly 
confined to the cultivation of corn. 

It is impossible to see at the moment how effective the latest decisions of the 
Central Committee will prove in practice, but from all the material published 
since this meeting took place one gains the remarkable impression that for many 
years the enormous territory of the Soviet Union was an experimental ground 
in which ignorance and incompetence were given a free hand. 
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The question of the “unity of the Communist ranks” is inevitably associated 
with that of the hegemony of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union among 
all the Communist parties of the world, which in the past was never openly ques- 
tioned. But the developments of recent years have led to drastic changes culminating 
not merely in the emergence of serious disunity but even of a virtual schism, and 
still the Soviet Party leaders, in their public speeches and writings, attempt to 
ignore the facts. The report of Suslov to the recent Central Committee meeting 
and the decisions adopted on its basis constitute an attempt to avoid further 
exacerbation of the conflict and to persuade the world at large that the inter- 
national Communist movement is united. It is significant that in the large section 
of the Kommunist leader already referred to there is no mention of the Chinese 
Communists even though it describes the attitude of numerous Communist or 
workers’ parties, from those of France and Italy to those of Colombia and 
Uruguay. In connection with the consultative meeting of March 1-5, which 
was virtually held, as the next best thing, only because a full-scale congress of 
world Communist and workers’ parties had proved impossible, the editors of 
Kommunist say: 


The plenary session noted that the Consultative Meeting had proved to be an 
important step on the way to consolidating the world Communist movement, and 
expressed full agreement with those attending it that the principal way of consoli- 
dating unity 1s for each Communist party to increase its international responsibility 
and take an active part in joint action for the common struggle against imperialism, 
colonialism and neocolonialism, in support of the liberation struggle of peoples 
against the domination of monopolistic capital and for universal peace and the 
principles of peaceful coexistence of states with different social systems, for the cause 
of socialism and Communism (page 11). 


Such a formulation of the Central Gommittee’s attitude on the question of 
the international Communist movement enabled it to pass over the schism in 
silence and reduce the whole question to a matter of condemning the non- 
Communist world, in particular the United States. To a certain extent, it con- 
stituted a concession to the chief points of the Chinese Communists in the 
sphere of foreign policy. 


An editorial in the April issue of Mezhdenarodnaya zbizn, under the heading 
“A Dangerous Adventure on the Part of the American Aggressors,” maintains 
a steady and vicious attack on United States policy on the basis of events in South 
Vietnam. According to the editors, this policy necessitates an even greater con- 
solidation of the Communists’ ranks. They write: 


Precisely in South Vietnam, American imperialism has become most deeply 
involved, by military means, in the fight against the liberation movement in Asia. 
Despite prolonged and intensive efforts, however, all that has been achieved is that 
the actions of the patriots in South Vietnam are undermining the very foundations 
of American policy in this region of the globe (Mezbdunarodnaya zbizn, 1965, No. 4, 
page 34). 
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After a lengthy survey of United States action in Southeast Asia, the editors say: 


Of course, the greater the unity of the peaceloving peoples, the more successful 
the fight against the forces of imperialism will be. On the other side of the ocean, 
there is an undisguised desire that the peoples ın Asia, as on other fronts in the anti- 
imperialist struggle, should not act in concert, that there should be no solidarity in 
the world Communist movement, that the anti-imperialist movement should be 
broken up into “West” and “East,” “North” end “South,” instead of resisting the 

_ Predacious imperialists on a single mighty front without geographical delimitations 

(page 7). 

Thus, condemnation of the non-Communist world, from the usual attack 
against a political opponent, becomes rather an argument for consolidating the 
Communist front. A similar object is pursued by a series of articles in the same 
issue, such as “Washington—Bonn: An Alliance Against Peace,” “The Roads 
and Crossroads of the Fifth Republic,” “Neocolonialism and African Reality” 
and “Latin America: A Battle of Ideas.” 


Kommunist has an article which is recommended for propagandists and others 
engaged in political education. This is “Marxism-Leninism on the Unity of 
Communist Parties,” which particularly stresses the importance of the recent 
consultative meeting in helping to remove causes of disagreement in the 
movement: 


Those attending the Consultative Meeting clearly expressed the desire of their 
parties for a removal of disagreements within the ranks of the international Commu- 
nist movement and for the unity of Communists throughout the world in the name 
of the great ideals of the working class on the basis of their joint struggle against a 
common enemy. The declarations and communiqué adopted at the Consultative 
Meeting contain ideas and principles directed toward the creation of favorable 
conditions for overcoming difficulties in the world Communist movement and 
consolidating all its national sections (Kommunist, 1965, No. 5, pages 85-86). 


Here we read that the Communist parties in the various countries’ are united 
not only by theory but also by “practical struggle,” a statement which sounds 
like a warning to those Communist leaders who put theoretical principles first. 
There are also veiled reminders of the Soviet Communist Party’s claim to 
leadership: 


The consolidation of the international Communist movement is also promoted 
by the Program of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union adopted at this party’s 
Twenty-Second Congress. In it, fundamental questions concerning the construction 
of Communism in our country are presented in general form, and the course of the 
transition from socialism to Communism is worked out in definite form for the 
first time in the history of Marxist thought. These principles in the Soviet Com- 
munist Party Program are of importance for world history, they are a contribution 
to the theoretical treasurehouse of Marxism-Leninism and serve as a guiding star for 
Communists in all countries in the achievement of their final goal-the building of 
Communism (page 96). 


Another article in the same issue, “Philosophical Science and its Current 
Problems,” written by a group of Soviet theoreticians, is directly concerned 
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with defending the prestige of the Soviet Communist Party, its purpose being 
to supply a theoretical basis for the Party’s internal and foreign policies. Although 
the article would appear to be taking up arms on two fronts, against bourgeois 
ideology and at the same time against the hostile party within the Communist 
camp, closer examination shows that the latter is its real target, since it primarily 
sets out to justify the revisionism which has characterized the Party’s policies 
since the death of Stalin and demonstrate the superiority of the revisionist 
approach to Marxist theory over dogmatic consistency. The attack on bourgeois 
ideology is merely'a diversion: obviously, the lengthy apologia on behalf of the 
ptactice of modifying principles enunciated by Marx a hundred years ago is 
intended, not for anti-Communists, but for other ears. We read: 
One characteristic feature of the development of current philosophical thought 
in the Soviet Union has been the switch toward the exhaustive elaboration of 
Lenin’s theoretical heritage, the fight against negative resu_ts of the personality cult, 
criticism of philosophical dogmatism and revisionism, and strengthening the bond 
with life and contemporary science (page 59). 
Dialectical and historical materialism, we are told, is being constantly enriched 
by the interpretation of definite experience and the study of processes in the life 
of society. A lack of contact with reality is considered a particularly grave fault 
among those engaged in the elaboration of philosophical problems: 
The fact is that in the problems, content and methods of philosophical research 
one can still detect the detachment of certain scientific workers from social practice, 
a lack of contact with the concrete sciences and a dogmatic mentality (page 69). 
This is followed up with a criticism of those philosophers who entertain the 
fixed idea that philosophical materialism is simply a collection of immutable 

truths,” a kind of code of principles established once and for all. Nevertheless, 
the old Marxist view on the i importance of the class struggle is retained unchanged, 
even if expressed in a milder form: 

Reality shows that social differences between classes continue to be a serious 
factor in the economic and political development of countries (page 62). 

As class differences disappear, differences within the various classes—workers, 
peasants and intelligentsia—will become increasingly important. 

A call for the revision of a number of questions in Marxian theory is highly 
significant: 

Clearly, it would be useful if Marx’s ideas on the unity of man and labor, man 
and society [and] man and man were developed by contemporary Marxists on the 
basis of contemporary materials (page 63). 

Indeed, the whole of the theory of dialectical materialism would seem to be 
in need of serious study. Some of the points made here are quite unexpected, 
conflicting as they do with the usual conception of materialism. For example: 

In this new situation, it has become especially obvious that the world of things 
appears not only in the form of objects, but also subjectively, as sensual human 
activity (page 70). 
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' Attention is drawn to errors and omissions in the writings of the fathers of 
Communism and the urgent need for a revision of their works: 


The psychology of scientific creative work, the role of intuition, 1magination 
and human emotions in cognition are inadequately brought to light.... An 
exhaustive study of problems of intuition, the unity of the formalized and content 
aspects of knowledge and of the connection between logical means and the psycho- 
logical “background” would help to avoid excessive “schematization” of thought 


(ibid.). 


Although such observations are apparently of a purely philosophical nature, 
they do not owe their origin solely to philosophy, being closely connected with 
those processes that are now at work within the Party, i.e., with those serious 
disagreements which at present divide Communist groups professing the same 


political faith. 


A. Gayev 





Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: - 


REVIEW OF SOVIET MEDICAL 
SCIENCES, Vol. I, No. 4, 1965, 84 pp. 
(In English). 


This issue contatns five articles on a wide 
variety of subjects. In “Historical Survey of Soviet 
Anthropological Studies,” Heinrich Schulz traces 
the development of Soviet anthropology from ıts 
beginnings in Tsarist Russia to the present. He 
defines three separate stages in the elaboration of 
anthropological thought during the Soviet period, 
calling attention to principal personalities and 
major trends and emphasizing the intimate 
relationship between ideas and activities in the 
field of anthropology and those ın the political 
sphere. Finally, he foresees the emergence of a 
new phase of more viable coexistence between 
anthropology and Party ideology, to be charac- 
terized by increasing opportunities to conduct 
truly independent research and increasing coopera- 
tion between Soviet and foreign anthropologists. 

Heinz Muller-Dietz, in “Sovict Medical 
Administration,” examines the highly centralized, 
complex administrative apparatus of Soviet 
medicine, and Nicholas Wulffert, in “Soviet 
Research on Higher Nervous Activity,” provides 
a fairly comprehensive picture of Soviet progress 
in this field based on a survey analysis of selected 
issues of the Soviet publication Zhurnal eysshei 
nsrenoi deyatelnostı (Journal of Higher Nervous 
Activity). He concludes that relatively little 
emphasis is being placed upon individual or 


soctal behavioral research in the Soviet Union 
and that considerably more work is being done 
in research on the bio-currents of the brain with 
a view toward amassing data for cybernetic 
studies. 

In “Alcoholism in the USSR,” Bruno Lustig 
postulates that the alcoholic in both the East and 
the West reflects, more than anything else, the 
time in which he lives. He discusses Soviet 
concepts concerning the process and degrees 
of intoxication, describes relevant Soviet penal 
legislation based on these concepts, and outlincs 
current Soviet methods for treating and com- 
batting drunkenness. 

In “The Soviet Communal Catering Service,” 
Waltraud Muller-Dietz focuses attention on the 
recent systematic expansion of the state-run 
network of cantecns and cafeterias, pointing out 
that this system ,enables health authoritics to 
exercise stricter control over public nutrition and 
that distinct economic advantages are afforded 
Soviet industry by further freetng women from 
domestic chores in order that they may participate 
in production. 

This issue also contains reports on the pro- 
ceedings of the Twentieth Session of the Soviet 
Academy of Medical Sciences and the All-Unton 
Conference of Workers ın the Soviet Medical 
Instrument Industry. Translations of two articles 
from the Soviet journal Vesinik akademm medtts- 
inskıkb wank SSSR (1964, No. 12) relating to 
problems of geographic pathology are included. 
The issue closes with the customary Chronicle 
of Evens. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


. April 1965 


Soviet delegation led by Chairman of Supreme 
Soviet Presidium A. I. Mikoyan and including 
Defense Minister Marshal R. Y. Malinovsky 
leaves for Budapest to celebrate twentieth 
anniversary of liberation of Hungary from 
German troops. 

Chairman of Council of Ministers A. N. 
Kosygin receives UAR Ambassador and 
temporary Chargés d’Affaires of Guinca and 
India at their own request. 

Central Statistical Authority holds con- 
ference on balancing of national cconomies 
of Unton republics Report delivered by 
Authority’s Head, Corresponding Member of 
USSR Academy of Sciences V. N. Starovsky. 


Meeting of Lenin Literature and Art Prize 
Committee opens under chairmanship of N. 
S. Tikhonoy. 

First Secretary of Party Central Committee 
L. I. Brezhnev recetves Cuban Deputy Prime 
Minister Raul Castro. Party Central Committee 
Secretary Y. V. Andropov present. 


President of Pakistan, Field Marshal Moham- 
med Ayub Khan, arrtves in Moscow on 
official visit. 


Announcement that agreement on cultural 
and scientific cooperation between USSR and 
Central African Republic has been signed in 
Bangui. 

Protocol on cultural exchange between 
USSR and Guinea ın 1965 sıgned ın Conakry. 

Soviet Party and governmental delegation 
led by Brezhnev and ıncluding A. N. Kosygin, 
Y. V. Andropov, Foreign Minister Gromyko 
and Deputy Defense Minister Marshal N. I. 
Krylov leaves for Warsaw on official vistt. 

Delegation of “‘Finland-USSR” Socicty, led 
by Finnish First Minister of Social Affairs, 
arrives in Moscow to celebrate seventeenth 
anniversary of signing of treaty of friendship, 
cooperation and mutual aid between USSR 
and Finland. 


All-Union seminar on visual agitation opened 
ın Moscow by First Deputy Head of Party 
Central Committee’s Ideological Department 
V. I. Snastin. 


Agreement signed ın East Berlin under 
which Eastern Germany is to deliver 360 sea- 
and river-going ships to USSR during period 
1966—70 1n exchange for Soviet ships and 
marine equipment. 

Cuban governmental delegation led by 
Minister for Sugar Industry and Soviet 
delegation led by Chairman of State Committee 
for Foreign Economic Relations S. A. Skach- 
kov begin talks in Moscow on future economic 
and technical cooperation between USSR and 
Cuba 

Construction of Burshtyn State District 
Thermal Power Station completed 


Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister A. L. Orlov 
and Finnish Ambassador to USSR exchange 
ratıfications of agreement on frontier water 
supply systems sigred in Helsinki on April 24, 
1964. 


Announcement that plant for producing ferro- 
concrete structures has been built near Tbilisı. 
Conference on current problems of Marxist 
dialectics opened ın Institute of Philosophy of 
USSR Academy of Sciences by Institute’s 
Director, Academician F. V. Konstantinov. 
Soviet Foreign Trade Minister N S. Pato- 
lichev and Pakistani Foreign Minister Z. A. 
Bhutto ‘sign trede agreement for 1965—67, 
protocol on deliveries of Soviet machinery 
and equipment to Pakistan and cultural and 
scientific exchange program for 1965. 
Announcemert that Third Session of 
UNESCO’s International Consultative Com- 
mittee for Bibliography, Documentation and 
Terminology has been opened in Moscow. 
Sovict-Indian cultural and scientific ex- 
change program for 1965 and 1966 signed in 
Moscow 
Ratifications of Soviet-Ugandan agreement 
on economic and technical agreement, signed 
in Kampala on November 30, 1964, exchanged 
in Moscow. 


Announcement -hat fourteen prominent mem- 
bers of Malı’s ruling Sudanese Union Party, 
led by director of Mali President’s office, have 
completed course of study at Higher Party 
School of Party Central Committee. 
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Soviet-Polish treaty of friendship, cooper- 
ation and mutual aid signed in Warsaw. 
Speeches made by Brezhnev and First Secretary 
of Polish United Workers’ Party Wladislaw 


“Gomulka. 


Announcement that conference of Union- 
republic Ministers for the Preservation of 
Public Order and heads of administrative 
departments of Union-republic Party Central 
Committees has been held. Report given by 
Procurator General of USSR R. A. Rudenko. 

Ugandan goodwill mission, led by Minister 
of Works and Communications, arrives in 
Moscow. 

Joint maneuvers of East German National 
People’s Army and Soviet Army, attended by 
Soviet Deputy Defense Minister Marshal A. A. 
Grechko, come to an end in Eastern Germany. 


Publication of resolution of Council of 
Ministers on increasing material incentives to 
state and collective farms to produce more 
wheat and rye for sale to the state. 

Publication of joint Soviet-Pakistani com- 
muniqué on President Ayub Khan’s visit to 
USSR. 

Publication of Supreme Soviet’s decree on 
taxation of collective farm incomes. 

Fourteenth Pugwash Conference opens in 
Venice. Soviet delegation led by Vice-President 
of USSR Academy of Sciences M. D. Million- 
shchikov. 

Announcement that Austrian Education 
Minister Piffl-Percevic has arrived ın Moscow 
as guest of State Committee for Cultural Ties 
with Foreign Countries. 


Publication of 1966-70 plan for state pur- 
chases of agricultural produce, which calls for 
the purchase of 55,700,000 tons of grain 
annually. 

Space Day. 

Syrian Foreign Minister, accompanied by 

Minister of Culture and National Guidance, 
arrives in Moscow as guest of Soviet Foreign 
Minister. 
British Employers’ Confederation President 
J. M. Laing and Director Sir George Pollock 
arrive in Moscow as guests of State Committee 
for Labor and Wages. 


Protocol on Soviet-Indonesian trade in 1965 
signed in Djakarta. 

French Communist Party delegation arrives 
in Moscow to study work of Soviet Party 
organizations. 
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Historians’ conference on end of World 
War II, organızed by USSR Academy of 
Sciences, Institute of Marxism-Leninısm and 
Main Political Department of Sovict Army 
and Navy, opens in Moscow. 


Publication of resolution of Council of 
Ministers on increasing maternal incentives to 
state and collective farms to produce more 
meat for sale to the state. 

Trade and goodwill mission from Sierra 
Leone arrives ın Moscow to discuss establish- 
ment of ttade relations between USSR and 
Sierra Leone. 

Soviet parliamentary delegation led by 
Chairman of Council of Nationalities of 
Supreme Soviet J. V. Peive leaves for Dublin 
to take part in work of Inter-Parliamentary 
Union. 

Announcement that delegation of young 
members of National Revolutionary Move- 
mert of Congolese Republic (Brazzaville), led 
by the Movement’s President, is ın USSR on 
invitation of Komsomol Central Committec 
and Committce of Youth Organizations. 


Sixth plenary meeting of All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions comes to an end in 
Moscow. Role of trade unions in boosting 
agriculture discussed. 

Party delegation led by Party Central 
Committee member and member of Central 
Committee Bureau for RSFSR I. V. Kapitonov 
arrives in Luxemburg for Highteenth Congress 
of Luxemburg Communist Party 


Lauaching of artificial Earth satellite “Kosmos- 
65.” 


Publication of joint Soviet-North Vietnamese 
communiqué on visit of North Vietnamese 
Party and government delegation to USSR on 
April 10-17, ın which USSR announces 


readiness to send Soviet volunteers to 
Vietnam. 
Soviet-Mongolian agreement on economic 


and technical cooperation during period 
1966—70 signed in Moscow. 


Announcement that Council of Ministers and 
Party Central Committee have adopted res- 
olutions debiting costs of land improvement 
in collective farms to state budget and author- 
izing State Bank to write off collective farm 
debts to the tune of 2,010,000,000 rubles. 
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All-Union seminar for journalists writing 
on industry and economics opens in Moscow. 


Afghan Prime Minister Dr. Mohammad 
Yusuf arrives in Moscow as guest of Soviet 
government. 

Publication of Central Statistical Author- 
ity’s report on fulfillment of state plan for 
first quarter of 1965 by Soviet industry. 

Delegation of Soviet-Austrian Friendship 
Society and Union of Soviet Societies for 
Friendship and Cultural Relations with Foreign 
Countries, led by First Deputy Minister of 
Postal Services and Telecommunications K. Y. 
Sergeichuk, leaves Moscow for Vienna to take 
part in Twentieth Jubilee Congress of Austro- 
Soviet Friendship Soctety. 


Publication of Party Central Committee’s May 
Day slogans. 

Party Central Committee Secretary P. N. 
Demichev delivers speech at ceremonial 
meeting in Moscow dedicated to ninety- 
fifth anniversary of Lenin’s birth. 

Announcement that Council of Ministers, 
Party Central Committee and All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions have adopted 
resolution on remuneration of administrators 
and specialists ın state farms and other state 
agricultural enterprises as well as in state farm 
trusts, 

Publication of list of winners of Lenin 
Prizes for science, technology, art and jour- 
nalism, 

Indian scientist Sir Sahib Singh Sokhey, 
member of Committee for International Lenin 
Prizes “For the Strengthening of Peace Be- 
tween Nations,” arrives in Moscow to attend 
meetings of the Committee. 


The first Soviet communications satellite, 
“Molniya-1,” put into orbit. 


` Algerian delegation led by First Deputy 


Prime Minister and Minister of National 
Defense Haouari Boumedienne arrives in 
Moscow. 

Permanent mission of National Front for 
the Liberation of South Vietnam set up in 
Moscow. 

All-Union Conference of Archeologists and 
Ethnographers held in Baku. 


24 Publication of Soviet-Mongolian communiqué 


on visit of Mongolian Party and government 
delegation to USSR during April 11—23. 
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Australan Communist Party delegation 
actives in USSR at invitation of Party Central 
Committec. 


Gromyko meets French Foreign Minister 
Couve de Murville in Paris to discuss the 
Southeast Asian situation, disarmament, Euro- 
pean security, the German question, UNO and 
Franco-Sovict relations. 


Announcement that USSR and Sierra Leone 
have signed trade agreement and initialed 
scientific agreement in Moscow. USSR to sell 
Sierra Leone machinery and equipment. 

Publication of Soviet government’s state- 
ment on signing by West German President 
on April 13 of law extending statute of 
limitations for war criminals, 

Canadian Communist Party delegation 
arrives in USSR at invitation of Party Central 
Committee to study life of Soviet people and 
exchange experience in Party work. 

Publication of Central Statistical Authority’s 
compilation SSSR » tsifrakh » 1964 godu (The 
USSR in Figures in 1964). 


Deputy Foreign Trade Minister of Chinese 
People’s Republic arrives in Moscow to 
conclude trade negotiations with USSR. 

Mali Minister of Information and Tourism, 
a member of the National Political Bureau of 
the ruling Sudanese Union Party, arrives in 
Moscow as guest of State Committee for 
Cultural Ties with Foreign Countries, 

Announcement that Soviet tmde union 
delegations have left for Ghana, Guinea, 
Mongolia, the Chinese People’s Republic and 
tne UAR to take part in May Day celebrations, 

Announcement that schedule for cultural 
exchanges between USSR and Mali during 
1965 has been signed ın Bamako. 


Soviet-Chinese trade agreement for 1965 
signed in Moscow. USSR to supply China 
with metalcutting machines, aircraft, heli- 
copters, motor vehicles, agricultural machinery 
and various kinds of industrial equipment. 

Announcement that Director of Agence 
France Presse, Jean Marin, has arrived in 
Moscow as guest of TASS. 


Publication of Soviet-French communiqué 
ca Gromyko’s visit to Paris April 25—30. 

Publication of Soviet-Afghan communiqué 
cn visit of Afghan Prime Minister Dr. Moham- 
mad Yusuf to USSR April 21—30. 
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Changes and Appointments 


Party Central Committee Secretary V. N. 
Titov elected Second Secretary and Presidium 
Member of Kazakh Party Central Committee. 

R. B. Baigaliyev relieved of duties of 
Secretary and Presidium Member of Kazakh 
Party Central Committee in connection with 
his transfer to other work. 

A. N. Kolebayev elected Secretary and 
Presidium Candidate Member of Kazakh 
Party Central Committee. 

L Sharıpov relieved of duties of Presidium 
Member of Kazakh Party Central Committee. 

S. B. Niyazbekov and K. M. Simakov 
elected Presidium Members of Kazakh Party 
Central Committee. 


S. B. Niyazbekov elected Charman of Supreme 
Soviet Presidium of Kazakh SSR 1n place of 
I. Sharipov. 

S. A. Tovmasyan appointed Ambassador to 
Libya, replacing D. I. Zaikin, who is trans- 
ferred to other work. 

M. V. Zimyanin relieved of duties of Ambas- 


sador to Czechoslovakia in connection with 
his transfer to other work. 


13 S. V. Chervonenko relieved of duties of Am- 


bassador to Chinese People’s Republic and 
appointed Ambassador to Czechoslovakıa. 


16 M. V. Zimyanin appointed Deputy Foreign 


Minister. 
S. G. Lapin appointed Ambassador to 
Chinese People’s Republic. 


24 V. K. Sobakin appointed permanent Soviet 


representative at UNESCO, replacing A. P. 
Pavlov, who 18 transferred to other work. 


27 I. S. Senin relieved of duties of Presidium 


Member of Ukrainian Party Central Com- 
mittee owing to poor health. 

M. D. Sytenko appointed Ambassador to 
Indonesia, replacing N. A. Mikhailov, who 18 
transferred to other work. 

A. P. Ratanov appointed Ambassador to 
Cambodia, replacing K. A. Krutikov, who 1s 
transferred to other work. 


28 V. Y. Krotov, first mentioned as Chairman of 


State Committee for Heavy, Power and Trans- 
port Machine Building (instead of A. V. 
Topchiyev), appointed Minister of the USSR. 
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Notes on Contributors 


STOLTE, STEFAN C, Hungarian journalist. Imprisoned in Hungary from 1949 to 1956. Released 
during the Hungarian Revolution. Now a free-lance journalist in Munich, specializing in Sovict-satellite 
relations. 


Hajenko, Fepor. Economist specializing in the economic aspects of labor. Born and educated in 
the USSR, where he worked for many years in the planning departments of heavy industrial plants. Now 
a member of the research staff of the Institute for the Study of the USSR. 


Swan, ALFRED. Born 1890 in St. Petersburg; educated there and at Oxford University (1907—11), 
attended the St. Petersburg Conservatoire until the outbreak of World War I. Resident in the USA since 
1921. Taught composition and history of music at various institutions of higher education in America 
(University of Virginia, Swarthmore and Haverford Colleges), as researcher specializing in the Russian 
folk song and the Znamenny Chant. Contributor to the fifth edition of Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians (London, 1956). 


GAYEV, ARKADY. Journalist. Worked for Pravda and /zvestia and also for the Soviet regional press 
from 1921 until World War IL, since when he has been living in Munich. A regular contributor of articles 
on Soviet literature and the Soviet press to the publications of the Institute for the Study of the USSR. 


KucHerov, SAMUEL. Born 1892 in Kiev. Graduate in law from the Universities of Kiev and 
Berlin. Practiced law in Kiev and, after emigrating in 1919, in Berlin until 1933. A.M., Ph.D., 
Columbia University (Department of Public Law and Government). Taught Russian history, literature 
and language at New York and George Washington Universities and Middlebury College; on the 
staff of the Library of Congress as an expert on Soviet afairs and law from 1949 to 1963. Member oF 
various American and international legal and astronautical associations. 


Kasysu, S. Born 1890 in Belorussia. Economist. Senior member of the research staff of the In- 
stitute for the Study of the USSR, specializing in developments in Soviet agriculture. 
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ARTICLES 


What is Soviet Ideology? 
C. OLGIN 


I. Role and Effectiveness 


_ Does the set of general Marxian concepts, ideas, taken over by the Bolsheviks, 
amended, revised or (as some hold) distorted by Party theoreticians and known 
as the “ideology of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union” still influence the 
decisions of Soviet leaders and the behavior of “the masses,” and, if so, to what 
extent? Do leaders and led believe in “Communism”?—Such are the questions 
usually asked of Sovietologists, who answer them, to the confusion of the trusting 
public, in a variety of ways, sometimes directly contradicting each other. It was 
suggested in the first part of the present article that much of this confusion could 
be avoided if Sovietologists agreed on the essential features of this ideology, or, 
failing this, defined their own position and gave reasons for adhering to it.! 
This would still leave largely open the question of how the degree of indoctrina- 
tion can be established; but at least it would bring us one step nearer to achieving 
unanimity (or knowing why we differ) on a more basic question—namely, the 
penetration of ideology into Soviet institutions, political, economic and cultural, 
the resistance offered to this penetration and the means at the disposal of those 
in charge of, or committed to, the ideology to break this resistance. 


For example, if we start with the assumption of the “philosophic” school— 
that the Party ideology consists of dialectical and historical materialism—or that 
of the anti-Leninist Western Marxists—that it is an emasculated version of 
humanitarian, revolutionary, Messianic Marxism—, we’should be forced to admit 
that ideological influences in the above-mentioned sense are virtually non-existent. 
Historical and dialectical materialism are still taught, and references to Communism 
as the highest expression of revolutionary humanitarianism abound, but if we 
were to statt looking for their reflection in institutionalized Communism, e.g., 
in the way Soviet society is actually organized for the production and consump- 
tion of material and spiritual goods, we should largely look in vain. If, however, 
as suggested in our first article, we concentrate on the basic political-economic 
theses of the Party ideology—the negation of private property and maximization 
of public ownership, the negation of spontaneity and maximization of the planning 
and control of social activities, all under the Party’s dictatorship—we shall, as 
will be shown, find plenty of evidence of ideology at work in Soviet institutions. 


It will be objected that investigating the relation between Communist ideology 
and “Soviet reality” is the business of sociologists and not of students of ideology. 
This is only partially correct. A student of ideological publications, no matter 


1 See C. Olgin, “What is Soviet Ideology? I. Structure and Content,” Bulletin, 1964, No 11. 
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how well acquainted with his subject, is admittedly not always in a position to 
judge where statements of real successes or failures end and propaganda begins, 
but he must learn to distinguish between the two. A prolonged and systematic 
study of central ideological publications in conjunction with a working knowl- 
edge of Soviet institutions can go a long way in helping him to get a realistic. 
picture of “ideology in action,” and this should be his aim. It goes without saying 
that he would be considerably happier if this picture, or “socio-ideological model,” 
of the USSR coincided with one elaborated by sociologists proper. In the hope 
of finding one, the present writer has conscientiously studied a number of works 
on Soviet society by authors of national—and in some cases international— 
repute as sociologists or at least as sociologist-Sovietologists (hence the delay . 
of some three or four months in producing the present article). The search ended 
in disappointment. Few of the authors concerned seem to have thought it worth 
while to study the Party ideology outside the officially approved textbooks, the 
, major pronouncements of leaders or the new Party Program. Nor is it difficult 
to see that their views on the essential content of the Party ideology and the actual 
influence exercised by it are heavily colored by their adkerence to this or that 
school of sociology in general. Thus, we have Marxists or quasi-Marxists with 
leanings toward Machiavellianism who (as stated in our first article) consider 
` that the main function of the Party ideology is to aid the economic exploitation 
of the masses by obfuscating issues while at the same time serving as an elementary 
and strictly utilitarian “guide to action” for the exploiters. At the other extreme 
are representatives of the anti- or non-Marxist “social view of history,” who pay 
a great deal of attention to “ideology in action” as a real social force but are apt, 
and quite unjustifiably, to take Soviet economics out of Communist ideology.® 
Finally, we have the “rationalizers” of Soviet Communism, who play down its 
quasi-religious, messianic, irratibnal aspect only to transfer it to the worship of 
progress and technology.‘ (Apart from these, of course, there are others holding 
even more esoteric views.) Accordingly, the writer came reluctantly to the con- 
clusion that there was definitely a case for constructing his own “socio-ideological 
~ model” —“reluctantly” because, first, no researcher likes to go outside his own 
restricted field of study and, second, the “model” in question will inevitably 
include basic elements of other “models,” the creators of which insist that they 
be accepted zn toto or not at all, thus exposing the amateur sociologist to the double 
charge of plagiarism and eclecticism. The resultant “model” is therefore here 
offered with all the reservations deriving from these considerations. It is in the 
embryonic stage, must certainly be amplified and most probably corrected on 
important points. It is, in fact, a strictly “domestic” model, hardly more than an 
outline of a method, which might prove to be of use to students of the subject 
who are interested in an integral study of “ideology in action” but which has 
been constructed by the author chiefly for his own use. 





* Herman F. Achminow, Die Totengraber des Kommunismus : Eine Soziologie der bolschewuctischen Revoln- . 
Hon, Stuttgart, 1964. A 
3 Jules Monnerot, Sociology of Communism, trans. Jane Degras and Richard Rees, London, 1953. 
4 Zbigniew K.'Brzezinskı, Ideology and Power in Soviet Politics, New York, 1962. 


General Outline 


M. Monnerot, eminent French sociologist and author of one of the books 
studied by the present writer in his search for a model, likens totalitarian revo- 
lutionary ideologies to a powerful stream running through a landscape which 
influences the stream’s course while itself being molded by it. A little later, he 
compares the relation between the ideologically activated and directed Party 
organs and the rest of Soviet society to that between a purposively activated 
organism and its medium which by comparison is disorganized. With all reserva- 
tions regarding analogies drawn from different spheres in the world of Nature 
and humanity, this seems not a bad start. In fact, but for M. Monnerot’s blind 
spot for economics and his concentration on conquering Islam as the best example 
of an early manifestation of totalitarianism, his sociological study of the USSR 
would have satisfied our purposes and these lines need not have been written. 
As it is, his book, taken in conjunction with that of Mr. Brzezinski, an American 
writer of international reputation, which brings M. Monnerot up to date and 
rationalizes some of the latter’s rather too Freudian views on group motivations, 
gave the present writer some valuable indications on how to approach his problem. 


Soviet society, according to both these authors, is a totalitarian society in 
which the regime exercises dictatorial powers in all three spheres of social life— 
spiritual (i.e., cultural), political and economic. Communist ideology is indissolubly 
united with Communist power, providing a moral justification for totalitarian 
rule, a guide to action for the masters, a code of behavior for Party members and, 
progressively, for the masses.* It is totalitarian in a socio-philosophical, or 
secular-religious sense, because it negates all previous social formations, contains 

-a comprehensive plan for creating a new society and claims that the plan is the 

nearest possible approximation to the logical, “conscious,” march of history; 
from which it follows automatically that the execution of the plan, i.e., ideology 
in action, is, by Marxist definition, the “highest form of movement of matter 
in the universe” and conscious opposition to it the lowest. 


Party ideology in action is, however, also totalitarian in a very down-to-earth 
sense, because it has grown with the Party in the process of transforming what 
remained of the old Russia into a quasi-Marxist totalitarian state. It has under- 
gone changes, adjusting itself to real situations when resistance proved too strong, 
but has maintained its inner core intact and has progressively concretized itself 
in organizations and institutions representing the solid reality in which the 
aspirations of all citizens must be fulfilled. 

As a basis for a proper “functional” approach, the formulation can hardly be 
bettered. Because, however, of their neglect of political economics or their re- 


duction of it to a mere subsidiary of totalitarian power, both authors oversimplify 
the mechanics of ideology’s penetration of “Soviet reality” and patently under- 





5 Monnerot, op. cst., p. 37. i 
© Brzezinski, op ert., Introduction and pp. 71—82; Monnerot, op. est , pp. 90—100 and 217. 


estimate the forces opposing this penetration. Both M.Monnerot and Mr. 
Brzezinski, for example, consider that Soviet society, in relation to ideology, 
may be trisected into the leadership, the Party and the masses. The leadership is 
“self-indoctrinated” through and through, the Party less so but sufficiently to 
ensure complete loyalty in return for normal privileges, while the “masses” are _ 
possibly indifferent to ideology but under increasing pressure of indoctrination. 
The struggle for supreme power will continue since it is, according to both 
authors, a permanent feature of totalitarianism, but will not cause ideological 
disturbances or major changes of policy. In any case, resistance to “ideology in 
action” is not envisaged by either author as a possibility, either now or in the 
foreseeable future, except in the form of vague stirrings among the élite of a 
technically advanced society, unlikely to botker the leadership overmuch. 


A study of the central ideological press over the last three or four years, how- 
ever, shows conclusively that “ideology in action” meets with very considerable 
resistance and that this resistance is not always, perhaps not even chiefly, the 
result of a conscious rejection of Party ideology, which is another way of saying 
that the trisection used by our authors is unsuitable for a “functional” study of 
“ideology in action.” 


Ideology: Base and Superstructure 


It is, in general, the present writer’s Opinion that mistrust of Soviet informa- 
tion on the Party ideology, while legitimate in certain respects, has quite unjusti- 
fiably inhibited most Sovietologists from ever using the definitions and categories 
developed in the USSR with reference to ideology. We can, for example, advance 
one step beyond the generalizations of our two authors by examining Stalin’s 
treatment of Marx’s “basis” and “superstructure” quoted in part at the head of 
our first article. According to Stalin, the political, juridical, etc., superstructure 
and the institutions embodying it grow out of, are “born of,” the economic basis. 
The superstructure, however, is not “passive,” but reacts with the basis. Thus far, 
Stalin is merely repeating Marx; he goes considerably further, however, by 
stating uncompromisingly that the superstructure supports the basis: if it does not, 
it ceases to| be a superstructure.’ The definition, of course, needs further amplifica- 
tion and correction. It is a matter of historical fact that the Bolshevik “superstruc- 
ture” did not originally “grow out of the basis.” Both “basis” and “superstructure” 
which the Bolsheviks found on seizing power were substantially those of 
Tsarist Russia, with which the Provisional Government had been tentatively 
tampering but which it had not had the time or the resolation substantially to 
alter. The first action of the Bolsheviks was, understandably, to smash the old 
“superstructure” and install a primitive one of their own, which they used first 
to break up the economic and political forces still opposing them and then to 
start building the economic base of socialism. Stalin, of course, knew this better 





. 7]. V. Stalin, Marksizmi soprosy yazykoznaniya (Marxism and Questions of Linguistics), Moscow, 
1951, p. 7. 
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than anyone else. The reversal of orthodox Marxism, however, had to be hidden 
in ideology for propaganda reasons, and it was only a few years ago that ideologists 
were allowed or encouraged to straighten out the conundrum. To go into the 
details of why this was not done earlier in the general process of de-Stalinizing 
ideology would here be out of place; all we need consider is that the Soviet 
public is now told not only that the Bolshevik political-juridical superstructure 
was erected to start the socialist economic base going—which is a statement of 
the obvious—, but also that it went on directing the base’s construction; further- 
more, that the whole superstructure, including ethics, aesthetics and the ideology 
itself, could not and did not develop of their own accord as a “reflection” of the 
growing base but had to be built up “consciously” —in other words, under the 
constant supervision of the Party ideologists.® 


Those who view Marxian revolutionary theory as an outgrowth of dialectical 
and historical materialism will no doubt argue that all we have here is but another 
example of Bolshevik pragmatism and ideological cynicism. Those, however, 
who are prepared to step behind the screen of political respectability thrown up 
by Marx, with his economic determinism as presented in Das Kapital, would find 
no difficulty in tracing all the elements of Bolshevik practice in lesser-known works 
of the Founding Fathers such as Marx’ and Engel’s address on behalf of the Central 
Council to the Communist League in March 1850° and even in that bible of Com- 
munist orthodoxy, Engels’s Asti-Dshring. Nor is it difficult to follow the adapta- 
tion of these same ideas to the specific problem of seizing power in Russia in the 
works of Party theoreticians such as Parvus, Bukharin and Lenin himself.1° We 
find the same ideas reappearing, after the seizure of power, in Lenin’s program- 
matic works, in resolutions of the Party Central Committee, in’Stalin’s theoretical 
legacy, The Economic Problems of Socialist Construction in the USSR, and finally 
in the new Party Program. We shall find variations in the stress laid upon vol- 
untarism, or “revolution from above,” in the oscillations between the “soft” 
and “hard” interpretations of the fundamental maxims of political economy (dealt 
with in our first article) and in the abandonment and reinstitution of administra- 
tive pressure on the economic “base”; but we shall never find, even in “revi- 
sionist”? works of the NEP period, the “superstructure,” i.e., the Party’s political 
and spiritual power, in the role of servant to the “base” or the Party ideology as 
servant to the “superstructure.” Pragmatists though they are, the Bolsheviks, 
Stalin not excepted, have always returned to Marxist-Leninist orthodoxy in the 
treatment of brute economics as subordinate to politics and of politics, starting 
with the dictatorship of the Party, as being indissolubly united with the ideology 
of Communist Construction. 





8 See M. Y. Korneyev’s contribution to Bazis i nadstroika sotsialisticheskogo obshcbestra (Basis and 
Superstructure of a Socialist Society), Leningrad, 1961, esp. p. 99. (On the general discussion in the 1deo- 
logical press, see C. Olgin, “The Crisis of Historical Materialism,” Bulletin, 1961, No. 10.) 

3 Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, Werke, Vol. VI, Berlin, 1960. 

10 An excellent analysis of this adaptation may be Sound in Leopold Labedz (ed.), Revissonssm: Essays 
on the History of Marxist Ideas, London, 1962. 


To date, as stated, this order of precedence was hidden beneath a cloak of 
Marxist slogans—“the dictatorship of the proletariat,” “the objective laws of the 
development of society,” “the superstructure grows out of the base,” “the devel- 
opment of the forces of production determines the relations of production,” etc. 
With the cloak lifted, the order of precedence is made clear to all and sundry. 
The role of the Party as leader of the entire Scviet nation in the era of the advance 
to Communism, so far from diminishing, will increase. The march toward Com- 
munism is Party ideology in action, and this helps us to establish its status in the 
institutions of Soviet Communism. 


Ideology and the “Superstructure” 


As we have seen, Soviet sources at times produce surprisingly accurate 
information on the nature and functions cf ideology. Information, however, 
must always be handled with care. For example, in one of the recent publications 
quoted, the author makes a point in distinguishing between the politico-juridical 
sector of the superstructure and the ideological, allegedly confined to ethics, 
aesthetics, philosophy and the humanities generally.1! An unwary reader might 
take this as implying that the Soviet constitution and the Soviet legal system 

ve, so to speak, been de-ideologized. Whether this is a deliberate subterfuge 
or a cautious reaction on the part of ideologists to some promises made by Khrush- 
chev to eliminate Stalinist incursions of illegality into the professional and private 
lives of Soviet citizens is difficult to judge. It is equally difficult to judge what 
exactly Khrushchev meant. What is certain is that the optimistic estimate of some 
Western publicists and even Sovietologists, that the Soviet Union under Khrush- 
chev’s guidance was approaching what the Germans call a Rechtsstaat, a society 
which may be centrally controlled but where the powers of the rulers are consti- 
tutionally limited, is, for the time being, disproved by facts. Some leading figures 
in Soviet jurisprudence, it is true, followed up Khrushchev’s promises to their 
logical conclusion jn theoretical writings. They were, however, pulled up in 
senior organs of the ideological press for “formalism,” i.e., for ignoring the 
principle of partiinost.!? What matters to tke Soviet citizen at any rate is that 
every post-Stalin rule or amendment which could be construed as increasing the 
independence of Soviet law carries a paragraph which clearly identifies legality 
with the furthering of interests of state according to the current plan of Com- 
munist Construction, i.e., the new Party Program.!? In other words, ideology 
here is kept out of sight. In fact, howevet, the whole weight of the Soviet political- 





n Korneyev, op. cit., pp. 98—99. 

12 E.g., criticism of V. P. Rodkov’s work (published in 1959) on “Socialist Legality in Soviet 
Criminal Law” in Kommunist, 1960, No. 15. 

13 E.g. P. I. Bardin (ed.), Nawshno-praktichesky kommentar k Bois grazbdanskogo sudoproizeodsiva 
Soyuza SSR i soyuznykb respublik (Scientific and Practical Commentary to tke Principles of Civil Prodecure 
in the USSR and the Union Republics), Moscow, 1962 (esp. p. 41); and S. N. Bratus and Y. A. Fleishits 
(eds.), Nanchno-prakticbesky kommentarii k Osnovam grazbdanskogo zakonodatelstea Soyuza SSR ı soyuanykh 
respublik (Scientific and Practical Commentary to the Prnciples of Civil Legislation i in the USSR and 
the Union Republics), Moscow, 1962. 
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legal system can be placed at its service whenever necessary—a point confirmed 
in the most general terms by the relevant resolution of the Supreme Soviet of 
March 1961. It goes without saying, of course, that that part of the superstructure 
from the new Party Statute downwards dealing with the rights and obligations 
of members and organizations at all levels and finally with the tasks and ramifica- 
tions of the “ideological front” is simply the first “concretization” of ideology, 
its first extension into “Soviet reality.” 


A thorough study of the role played by ideology in the USSR should, of 
course, start with a detailed analysis of the strength and the ramifications of the 
“ideological front.” For our sketch, or “pilot model,” the following known 
facts, however, should be sufficient. The “front” directly employs an army of 
full-time agitators and propagandists distributed throughout the “base organiza- 
tions,” which means that their numbers must run into hundreds of thousands. 
(The figure of 1,160,000 given in an armed forces publication for agitators only 
may cover unpaid activists.) In addition, however, it can call on the help of all 
Party and Komsomol members and candidate members and “activists” with 
ambitions to become members. In “superstructure” organizations, it dominates 
directly all institutions of higher education and research dealing with philosophy 
and the humanities in general, from the Central Committee’s own Higher Party 
School and Academy of Social Sciences downwards. Indirectly, it controls the 
country’s educational system, welfare and, of course, the press, radio, television, 
the cinema, art generally and, in particular, through the Association of Writers, 
literature. On the organizational aspect of the “ideological front,” it is important 
to note that its activities are coordinated, via the ‘comrades’ courts,” the druzhiny 
or voluntary vigilantes, etc., with the Central Committee’s “administrative 
organs”—the political police, the militia—, whose late head, Major General 
N. R. Mironov (drawn from the higher ranks of the MGB), attended the last 
big conference of the “front” workers.!4 Orchestrating and directing the “front’s” 
activities is the Central Committee’s Ideological Commission, whose sittings are 
attended by the editors of important press organs, leading figures in the world 
of art, economists and philosophers. The chairman of this commission, a secre- 
tary of the Party Central Committee (now Demichev, who recently replaced 
Tlichev), is also the administrative head of the “front.” 

The competence of the “front” within the specifically “spiritual” or cultural 
sector of the superstructure is not exactly known, but must alter in degree as one 
passes from the center to the periphery. For example, publishing houses, in the 
wake of de-Stalinization and helped by the cry for “profitability,” have for some 
time been resisting pressure and have gone on publishing works of a character 
generally disapproved of by the “front” but im great demand with the public. 
On the other hand, it is certain that they would never republish a work after it 
had been officially condemned in the Party press. In general, one may say that 

‚the powers of the “ideological front” in regulating the character of “spiritual 
goods” produced are definitely limited only with regard to a few really creative 





14 See Bulletin, 1962, No. 2, pp. 33—34 and 36. 
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writers and artists who already have a big following and who cannot be simply 
silenced without a loss to the “front” itself. 


As an effective obstacle to Party ideology in organizing and controlling the | 
“superstructure,” the resistance of artists, both actual and potential, has, in the 
present writer’s view, been overestimated. True, at one point it did seem as though 
young poets and writers might emulate their Russian predecessors of the second 
half of the nineteenth century, who were a thorn in the side of Absolutism, causing 
many headaches to the Tsar and the Holy Synod—the latter an “ideological 
front” in embryo. The revolt has, however, petered out, or at least been reduced 
to the proportions of an undramatic and largely personal struggle between two 
factions—the old-guard Stalinists, who still occupy most of the important posi- 
tions in the organizations controlling the production and distribution of “spiritual 
goods,” and their rivals, for whom anti-Stalinism provided a safe rallying cry. 
It has been said, and with justification, that the comparative docility of Soviet 
artists is fully explicable in terms of the far greater power in the hands of the 
“ideological front” than were ever dreamt of by the Tsar and the Holy Synod; 
but this view misses some important points relevant to our enquiry. In the first 
place, the best-known rebels, the writers Yevrushenko, Voznesensky and Nekra- 
sov, appeared in the roles of “committed” Communists; in other words, they 
preached a better, more humanitarian Communism and not anti-Communism— 
a very weak position in resisting Party ideology, as was proved by the collapse 
of similar revolts earlier on in Poland and Eastern Germany. At most, they could 
point out the failure of the Marxist promise, but not the tyrannical implications 
of the doctrine. This is not surprising, for even their spiritual father, the late 
Pasternak, depicted the Revolution and its aftermath as a natural cataclysm, a 
catharsis of Russian society, stopping well short of pointing unambiguously to 
Marx’s views on the past and future of humanity as having a good deal to do 
with the said “cataclysm.” Why, then, should his followers be mote clear-sighted 
and more outspoken? Unfortunately, however, there are even more massive, 
more “objective,” reasons for Soviet propaganda’s control of the situation. We 
have heard a lot about outspoken criticism of the ideological strait jacket and 
uniformity of style and about claims to artistic freedom of expression advanced 
by half-a-dozen writers, poets and painters. We have been credibly informed that 
dull, pedestrian “socialist realism” ıs laughed at by the youth of the New Intel- 
ligentsia and declared inadequate for our times by the few really creative Soviet 
artists and their not-so-creative followers. Considerably less publicity, however, 
has been given to the sad fact that Soviet artists of repute belonging to the older 
generation favor “socialist realism,” that the older generation of the intelligentsia 
is critical of “new forms,” to say nothing of the “masses,” whose feelings in this 
connection seem to be solidly with the antireformists. Nor do our prophets of a 
revolt among Soviet artists seem to realize thet uniformity of style and treatment 
of subject must be a blessing to the tens of thousands of hack writers and artists, 
who can rely on making a comfortable living without unduly straining their 
powers of imagination. 
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Roughly the same could be said of potential centers of resistance in other 
sectors of the “superstructure.” A teacher with imagination, a judge with a 
strong feeling for the dignity of Soviet law, a functionary with a conscience, will 
see the disparity between Communist promises and reality and resent ideological 
restraints. For the majority, however, the supremacy of the Party, the stereotyped 
encouragement of collective activity and suppression of individualism, especially 
in economics, are rules easily followed and ensuring security and advancement. 


In general, one might say that resistance to ideology throughout the organs 
of the Soviet Communist superstructure will remain sporadic and individual, 
because the narrower economic or professional interests of the men and women 
operating them are not involved by its application. We may expect disagreement 
on the interpretation of vague or changing orders, slackness and indifference, 
normal in all bureaucratic regimes and amounting to what is known as “noise” 
in the processing, distribution and application of “information” but very unlikely 
to develop into anything like an active “counterprogram” unless and until the 
regime, suffers not one but a series of major reverses. Until then, the danger to 
“ideology in action” in the superstructure is ossification, precisely because no 
“counterprogram” can be developed. Ossification there certainly was under 
Stalin, and Khrushchevian half-measures did little to cure the trouble. From 
ossification to death by inanition, there is, however, a long way to go, and ossified 
superstructures have been known to support authoritarian regimes effectively for 
decades and even centuries. 


All the facts permitting such a judgment on the relative strength of those in 
charge of ideology and the inherent weakness of oppositional forces within the 
superstructure are readily available. Disagreement on the “role” played by 
ideology in this sphere of Soviet life can thus persist, either because of different 
meanings attached to the word “ideology” or because a number of authors, as 
stated, refuse to consider the effect of ideological forces except in terms of the 
willing acceptance of ideology, the degree of indoctrination, of faith in “Com- 
munism’” (which is only one of the many aspects of “ideology in action” and, to 
go by the newest Soviet data, perhaps not the most important one at that). 


Before finishing with the “superstructure,” we must note the following 
general features marking the relation of institutions to ideology which are also 
to be met with in the “base.” The “workers of the ideological front” are profes- 
sional makers and, to a certain limited extent, executors or purveyors of “ideology 
in action.” It becomes fully operative, however, through the activity of institutions 
and organizations on which ideological control must be imposed. This imposition 
is the first duty and prerogative of an organization which dominates both the 
“superstructure” and the “base,” viz., the famous or infamous “apparatus,” 
the hard professional core of the Party, which has its representatives in every 
Soviet organization and in addition runs a chain of organizations of its own 
(duplicating the more important ones) throughout the “superstructure” and the 
“base.” Politically, the chain runs from the Central Committee down to the 
“administrative organs” of the central committees in the Union republics, in 
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other words, the special police and militia. This is familiar to everyone. Less 
publicized in the non-Communist world is the fact that, apart from the era of 
overt Stalinist terrorism—effectively terminated before World War II—, the 
“apparatus” cannot officially use its means of coercion without the approval of 
organizations not administratively under Party control, i.e., town councils, the 
legislature, etc. This would indeed be an effective restriction if the top rungs of 
all organizations were not occupied by persons on whom compliance can be 
enforced without recourse to litigation or overt terror; as it is, however, advance- 
ment in any profession or trade in the USSR (with the possible exception of pure 
science and medicine) is facilitated by membership of the Party or Komsomol 
and above a certain level is impossible without it. The priorities in advancement 
and limitations for non-Party citizens are nowhere defined; in practice, however, 
everyone knows that they exist. For example, the officer corps in all the armed 
forces is virtually a closed preserve of Komsomol and Party, advancement beyond 
the rank of captain entailing full Party membership; the managers of all under- 
takings and heads of departments of all governmental organizations are Party 
members or candidates; even in the august Academy of Sciences of the USSR, 
membership runs to 40 percent in the natural science secto-, rising to some 75 
percent in the social sciences. The Party Statute is specially designed to ensure 
ideological discipline, and the post-Stalin democratization within the Party 
notwithstanding, overt ideological nonconformity, let alone resistance to orders 
from higher Party organizations, is out of the question, because it carries the 
danger of sudden professional demotion or, worse still, expulsion from the Party, 
with the loss of all privileges—a reduction to the status of a pariah, well below 
that of an ordinary citizen. Consequently, as against Mr. Brzezinski’s trisection 
of Soviet society into leadership, Party and the masses, our functional model of 
“ideology in action” would contain at least one more element, viz., the “appara- 
tus,” as a higher organism controlling the masses, in accordance with the leader- 
ship’s policy, via a lower organism, viz., the rest of the Party; and it would also 
show the institutions of the “superstructure” as means of making this control as 
effective as possible. 


Does this signify that, as M. Monnerot and Mr. Brzezinski hold, the leader- 
ship wields absolute power in the spiritual and economic spheres as well as in 
politics? This is definitely not the present writer’s opinion. The political, juridical 
and cultural institutions and organizations of the “superstructure” provide a 
very comprehensive framework for social conformism on the part of all citizens 
of the USSR, particularly Party members, but to equate this with absolute 
“spiritual” power is a gross exaggeration. There is much evidence that social 
conformism, including abstention from overt criticism of the Party and its ideol- 
ogy, is practiced by the majority af Soviet citizens; on the other hand, there is no 
evidence whatsoever of massive indoctrination, while there is evidence of the 
practice of overt non-conformism by minorities, e.g., pro-Western or at any 
rate anti-authoritarian tendencies among the privileged youth, sarcastic responses 
to agitators’ efforts among the underprivileged and, last but not least, the per- 
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sistence and even growth of religious communities, all of which are noted in the 
press, including the ideological press. Furthermore, there is evidence that, for 
the time being, the bosses of the “ideological front” would be satisfied with the 
indoctrination of the Party élite and the establishment of a thorough conformism, 
leaving indoctrination of the masses to a future and unspecified date.15 This is 
certainly a retreat from Stalinist and even more recent announcements of the 
conversion of Soviet citizens en masse into enthusiastic builders of Communism; 
but it was to be expected after the decision of the Central Committee, elaborated 
in various articles in Voprosy filosofii and Kommunist, that the success or failure of 
“ideological work” should henceforth be judged by the production efficiency of 
industrial and agricultural organizations to which “workers of the front” are 
temporarily or permanently attached.1* The response of professional ideologists 
was typical: on the one hand, there were loud outpourings of promises to do all 
in theit power to help raise production efficiency and labor discipline; on the 
other, much more discreetly, the thesis that for years to come Soviet citizens in 
general could not be expected to feel and think in the way those at the summit of 
power or close to it do.17 In other words, Bolshevik power, however totalitarian 
in theory, has been forced to recognize openly its limitations in the “spiritual” or 
cultural field, because Marxist-Leninist ideology, so far at any rate, is tied to 
specific economic posits which find expression in the institutions of the economic 
“base,” where the forces of resistance are too obvious to be ignored or treated as 
a marginal nuisance 


‘Ideology and the “Base” 


A section of Western sociologists are of the opinion that Soviet Communism 
is on the way to becoming “rationalized”; not because it will be less totalitarian, 
but because it has overcome or tamed the forces opposing it. A leading repre- 
sentative of this school of opinion, Mr. Brzezinski, in the work already mentioned, 
equates these forces with restrictions on totalitarian rule in general, which he 
divides into three categories: (1) statutory—those agreed upon between rulers 
and ruled or forced on the rulers by powerful groups; (2) organizational—the 
social, economic and cultural institutions which a new regime finds in a country; 
and (3) natural—the country’s geographical, biological and ethnical resources.!® 
A totalitarian regime must overcome the first two types of obstacle and exert 
maximum pressure on the third. According to the author, the Bolshevik regime 
has not only refused to accept any effective statutory limitations on political 
power but has secured the population’s tacit acceptance of its refusal. With the 
exception of religious bodies, it has destroyed all the institutions of Tsarist Russia 
and replaced them with others which support totalitarian power, thus overcoming 





15 See the articles by V. N. Kolbanovsky and L. Y. Khoruts in Voprosy filosofii, 1963, No 12, and 
1964, No. 3, respectively. 

18 See Studies on the Soviet Union, New Series, Vol. IH, No. 3, Institute for the Study of the USSR, 
Munich, 1964, esp. p. 112. 

17 See Khoruts, op. cit. 

18 Brzezinski, op. cit , pp. 15—17. 
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Emitations of an organizational character. It has exercised maximum pressure on 
Russia’s natural resources, sometimes ill-advisedly. The point has now been 
reached when it will become progressively “rationalized” insofar as terror and 
ether extreme forms of compulsion will become unnecessary and thus truly 
totalitarian insofar as conformism will become voluntary.!® In view of what has 
been said, this seems an overestimation of the potentialities of “ideology in 
action,” and Mr. Brzezinski himself, one feels certain, would have come to a 
different conclusion if he had examined more carefully the manner in which the 
institutions of the economic “base” are at the present moment functioning. 


In the first place, these institutions do not cover all the economic activities of 
Soviet citizens any more than those of the superstructure cover the whole “spir- 
itual” life of Soviet society. The uncontrolled sector of the economy is here in 
fact greater, and exercises far more influence on the controlled. Since the great 
Stalinist purges, the institutions of the superstructure have shown no sign of 
penetration by definite antisocialist or anti-Communist forcés, while those of the 
base were never free from this penetration, even at the height of the Stalinist rule 
of terror. With the terror removed, these forces have come out more and more 
into the open, supplementing the inadequacies of state-run organizations—so 
much so that it is sometimes difficult to tell where socialist economics end and 
antisocialist begin. Private ownership of the means of production had to be 
authorized post factum in agriculture, namely, the private plots of collective 
farmers ‘and the like, which supply some 30—40 percent of the country’s food; 
collective ownership greatly increased at the expense of the state sector with the 
handing over of the state-owned machine and tractor stations; state-run building 
firms failed to provide housing, a job taken over by artels, with the result that 
in the building and ancillary trades collective production merges into black 
market activities. Private trading ranges from the legally permitted sale of food- 
stuffs by collective farmers on controlled markets to the illegal sale of every kind 
of goods on a vast black market. Ilegal jobbing, or shabashnichestvo, is rife and 
so is the unwanted and (in the case of collective farmers) illegal Aow of labor 
(computed to represent the equivalent of 1,000,000 “unemployed in transit”). 
Both interfere with planned production and play havoc with pay tariffs. Calls for 
drastic action to put a:stop to antisocialist activities still abound. For at least five 
years, however, the press, including even the ideological press, has been publish- 
ing articles, letters and reports which demonstrate fairly conclusively that creeping 
capitalism is not the prime cause but rather the effect of the malfunctioning of the 
socialist economy. ?° 

Until a few years ago, it was usual for our economists to establish statistically 
Soviet economic failures and leave it at that, or at most trace them back to 
Stalin’s misdoings. Recently, a more systematic study of post-Stalin economics 
by some Western economists has produced evidence for a close relation between 
Communist ideology and Soviet economics, a relation specifically examined by 


19 Thid., pp. 53—62. \ 
20 E.g., Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1962, No. 46, and 1965, Nos. 14. 
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the present writer in another publication.” In connection with our socio-ideo- 
logical model, what we should note here is that the difficulties facing those in 
charge of constructing the material and technical basis of Communism tend to 
accumulate and are strengthened by two main forces, both inimical to Marxist- 
Leninist economics but belonging to different categories of natural obstacles to 
totalitarian rule—namely, first, the instinct of the individual to improve his own 
living conditions before thinking of the Marxist “collective,” the instinct to 
acquire and hold goods and money, to secure the greatest possible personal gain 
for the effort spent; second, the purely technical requirements of complex in- 
dustrial organizations, particularly those of today. Superficially, the former of 
these obstacles would appear to be amenable to ideological control via the 
organizations of the superstructure, as defined above. Indeed, the Bolsheviks at 
first were even more sanguine: with the elimination of the capitalist employer, 
it was expected that at least the proletariat and its vanguard, the Party, would 
accept equal pay regardless of qualifications as a first step toward Communist 
labor .proper—freely given without expectation of a specific reward. The ex- 
periment, as we know, was a complete failure and was dropped along with other 
features of War Communism in the tactical retreat of NEP. Stalin, however, 
condemned it specifically on ideological grounds as sravnilovka, a product of 
idealism or worse, “petty bourgeois leftism,” “leftist infantilism,” etc. The 
principle of “equal pay for equal work,” or “material incentive,” i.e., differentia- 
tion by qualification and effort, quite wrongly represented as typical of Marx’s 
views on the “first stage of socialism,” took its place, soon degenerating into 
unequal pay for equal work and in the end into no pay at all for millions of Soviet 
citizens and much pay for a few in privileged positions. Admittedly, the most 
glaring injustices have been eliminated since the bad days of extreme Stalinism, 
and “material incentive” has, illogically or at least “revisionistically,” been 
promoted to the status of a fundamental principle of “Communist construction”; 
in other words, the more you produce, the more you should get, just as under 
capitalism. In practice, however, you get less than under capitalism in any case 
and very much less if you stick to the spirit as well as to the letter of the highly 
complex system of remuneration—a monstrous cross of Marxist orthodoxy and 
plain opportunism characteristic of capitalism during the more irresponsible 
phases of rapid economic expansion. To put it briefly, Marxist-Leninist ortho- 
doxy, i.e., the abolition of a free market (including the labor market), plus the 
Marxist (labor) theory of value, in combination with dictatorial powers, enabled 
the Bolshevik regime to fix wages and salaries, as well as commodity prices, 
arbitrarily. The original purpose was to extract from the national economy the 
greatest amount possible in order to finance capital investment in industry, 
particularly heavy industry, the vast expenditures on armaments and the main- 
tenance of the complex apparatus of Communist government and control. With 
the decline of mass terror and continuing economic expansion, the regime was 


31 Peter Wiles, The Political Economy of Communism, Oxford, 1962; Alec Nove, The Soviet Economy, 
New York, 1961; C. Olgin, “Ideology and Economics,” Studies on the Soviet Union, New Series, Vol. UI, 
No. 3, 1964. = 
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forced into a series of compromises with workers’ and employees’ demands for 
more pay, even under Stalin. After Stalin’s death, these compromises proved 
insufficient; new concessions were made, including some for which no ideological 
justification could be found. Side by side with official orthodoxy, therefore, we 
find effective economic revisionism of the most convincing kind, all of it covered 
by the portmanteau formula “material incentive”—the toleration of private 
ownership of means of production in agriculture (collective farmers’ private 
plots, given as compensation for the still ridiculously low state purchase prices), 
the subterfuges of managers to attract labor, the premiums awarded to managers 
and workers for plan fulfillments—all of which still proves insufficient to keep 
considerable numbers of Soviet citizens from earning money “on the side” in a 
frankly antisocialist manner. 

In other words, it pays in the USSR to forget about “socialist labor,” stick 
to the capitalist spirit of the “material incentive” principle and get round the 
regulations. This tends to dislocate the state aad collective sector of the economy 
and encourage the resurgence of capitalism, against which Marx repeatedly 
warned. The net result to date in agriculture is the concentration of peasants’ 
efforts on their private plots, to the detriment of work on collective land, mana- 
gerial falsification of plan data, and speculation; in industry (despite higher rates 
of remuneration), managerial exaggeration of requirements and minimization of 
production capacity and the accumulation of stocks, which the planners counter 
with the arbitrary inflation of production plan figures and reduction of 
allocations.?? 

We may agree with the pessimistic view that “ideology in action,” operating 
through a subservient superstructure, has produced something like a national 
political, social and cultural conformism. Economic conformism, however, even 
within the broader concept of “socialist labor,” is still a distant goal. The pro- 
ducers of material goods and other workers in the “base” organizations may, 
en masse, accept socialist realism, refrain from going to church, avoid openly 
consigning ideology to the devil and even attend ideology-promoting meetings; 
but in their professional capacity they continue to behave as would their Western 
counterparts, i.e., as homo oeconomicus pure and simple, making the most of their 
limited opportunities to enrich themselves individually or in closed groups. Until 
a few years ago, it was the fashion for ideologists to speak of “remnants of 
capitalism” in the minds of Soviet citizens, of the infiltration of bourgeois prop- 
aganda or of the after-effects of the “personality cult,” terror, injustice and syco- 
phancy, whenever antisocialist tendencies in Soviet man as an economic unit 
were mentioned, and to treat these tendencies as exceptions to the rule; it was 
also the fashion, illogically, to blame these “‘subjective factors” for all the in- 
efficiencies of the Soviet economic machine. A year or two ago, however, some 
ideologists were beginning to propound realistic views on the stability of instincts 
and of the individual and group psyche—to start with, probably in sheer self- 
defense. ‘The increased pa aa for and activation of “concrete socio-psychological 
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research” in the closing years of the Khrushchev regime, previously condemned 
as “creeping empyricism,” indicates that the leadership, despite continual ref- 
erences to the “growth of socialist consciousness,” “socialist labor” and the 
“tender shoots of Communism,” viewed Soviet man of the post-Stalin era as 
homo oeconomicus and as likely to remain in this unregenerate state for the foresee- 
able future. Conservative ideologists may still refuse to follow the lead given by 
Kolbanovsky and Khoruts,?3 and of course new methods of indoctrination may 
be tried out; but as a means of raising labor productivity and eliminating waste, 
the purely subjective “moral factor” is now distinctly at a discount among the 
experts. In discussions of past failures and of measures for improving the func- 
tioning of the economic machine, it is hardly ever mentioned. As is to be expected, 
attention is therefore concentrated on objective, organizational faults in the insti- 
tutions of the economic base. As a first result, political functionaries and ideologists 
were forced to admit that managerial malpractices such as gray and black market 
deals or the underestimation of plant capacity were the product of institutionalized 
ideology, in fact not malpractices at all. Nowadays, the blame is laid not on 
“capitalist encirclement” or on greed and “private ownership instincts” but on 
the perfectly objective anomalies in the relation between a vast and complex 
economy and the institutions controlling (or rather, trying to control) it. There 
is a sharp difference of opinion on the steps to be taken to straighten out the 
tangle between the “hards” or “dogmatists” (mistakenly so called, in the present 
writer’s opinion) and the “softs” or “reformists.” Even the former, however, no 
longer use Stalinist slogans to cover the source of trouble or pin their hopes on 
the regenerated “new Soviet man.” As a middle-of-the-roader put it in the Central 
Committee’s own theoretical organ: 


The dominance of socialist ownership of the means of production does not 

` mean the conversion of the [Soviet] national economy into a single factory. In the 

large-scale mechanized industry of today, ıt is impossible on a nationwide scale to 

plan ın detail the operations of every single producer or even every single under- 
taking.*4 . 


To this lapidary statement, the following points must be added to clarify the 
issue. First, the “single factory” method of control, together with sravnilovka, 
was specifically recommended by Marx and Engels as the only practicable way 
to Communism after the proletariat, or its vanguard, had seized power; as such, 
it was put into operation by Lenin’s Bolsheviks in the form of War Communism, 
albeit with certain limited and strictly temporary concessions to the peasantry, 
the remnants of the bourgeoisie and the ideologically unconditioned technical 
intelligentsia, and, without #ravrilovka, remained a basic element of Bolshevik 


‘domestic policy except during the five years or so of the NEP period. Second, 


kbozraschet, i.e., the replacement of direct command control of the economy— 
the “single factory” method—by the commercial control of producers via material 
incentive and of undertakings va profit-and-loss accounting, now overtly or 


23 See the article by M. T. Iovchuk in Voprosy filosofis, 1965, No. 2. 
24 Kommunist, 1964, No. 15, p. 33. 
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covertly advocated by reformists as the only way of curing the malfunctioning 
of the Soviet economic machine, was reluctantly accepted by Lenin after the 
failure of War Communism and incorporated in NEP. (Lenin made no secret 
that in his view Abozraschet was inimical to Marxist socialism, and made it reason- 
ably clear that NEP was a mere tactical retreat before a class enemy that had proved 
stronger than expected.)?5 Third, after Lenin’s death a powerful section of the 
Bolshevik party (which in fact commanded a majority over some five years) 
abandoned the view of NEP as a “tactical retreat” and developed the doctrine of 
“right-wing Communism,” based on the “soft” interpretation of Marxist political 
economy, with #bozraschet (in the full, not the emasculate Stalinist, sense of the 
term) as a permanent feature of the “march toward Communism.”?6 In this 
doctrine, khozraschet was in fact made the governing principle of political economy, 
the “lever” that would ensure the efficient operation of the state-owned sector 
of industry and agriculture and help it drive out the remnants of capitalism by 
fighting the latter on its own ground. Last but not least, for the first time since 
the destruction of right-wing Communism in the late twenties and after indecisive 
disputes over a period of five years or so on the definite measures to be taken 
to make the Soviet economy work as it should, extreme reformers have at last 
put the final touch by advocating the complete abandonment of command 
planning and the introduction of commercial competition for orders and direct 
producer-supplier contracts, thereby provoking their opponents to condemn 
such suggestions as “encouraging commercial chaos [s#iAbiinost].” For the first 
time, too, the fatal word “NEP,” which was not openly used even by the Chinese 
Communists in their condemnation of Khrushchev’s political economics, was 
uttered by a “hard” conservative to describe tne ultimate results of implementing 
zeformist proposals. ?7 


To say that we are witnessing a split into right- and left-wing Communism 
is unjustifiable on the evidence so far available. It is, however, permissible to 
suppose that the economists in question have the backing of rival groups, the 
one favoring the “soft” interpretation of Marxism and the other holding onto 
the “hard” version and viewing the “softening” or liberalizing measures of the 
post-Stalin era as temporary concessions, to be withdrawn when circumstances 
permit and in any case constituting undesirable deviations from the “hard” lines 
laid down at the Nineteenth Party Congtess. 





25 V. I. Lenin, Serbien (Works), 3rd ed., Vol. XXVII, pp. 35—37 end 148. 

26 See Trinadtsaty sezd RKP(b), mas 1924 goda. Stenograficbesky otchet (The Thirteenth Congress of 
the Russian Communist Party of Bolsheviks, May 1924: Stenographic Record), Moscow, 1963; Pyatnad- 
isaty szd VKP(b), dekabr 1927 goda: Stenografichesky otche? (The Fifteenth Congress of the All-Union 
Communist Party of Bolsheviks, December 1927: Stenographic Record), Moscow, 1961: and N. V. 
Valentinov, Doktrina pravogo kommunzma (The Doctrine of Right-Wing Communism), Munich, 1960. 
(The stenographic record of the Fourteenth Party Congress, at which Stalin definitely sided with 
Bukharin, is unobtainable in Western Europe.) 

27 See the review of articles and readers’ letters referring to Academ‘cien V. Nemchinov’s article 
on “The Socialist Economy and Planning of Production” (Kommunist, 1964, No. 5) in Kommumst, 1964, 
No. 15 (esp. p. 51). 
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Group Interests: Ideology or the Question of Concretization 


Group interests, as a factor encouraging oscillation between the extremes of 
“hard” and “soft” in the interpretation of Marxism, were mentioned in our 
previous article in the course of defining the form and content of Communist 
ideology. Our sketch, or “model,” however, has been constructed without first 
analysing the groups in question, and this may shock the sociologists proper, 
particularly of the Marxist or quasi~-Marxist denomination, who will, no doubt, 
say that the author is playing with abstractions and is a crypto-idealist. 

In point of fact, it would not be difficult, using our model and the well-tried 
criterion cui bono?, to make an intelligent guess at the identity of groups likely to 
back “soft”? Marxism (up to the state of affairs existing under NEP) and “hard” 
Marxism (as outlined at the Nineteenth Party Congress) respectively, as well as 
groups which would feel happier without any Marxism at all (i.e., with the 
installation of some form of capitalism or at least of Western-type socialism). 
Furthermore, we could roughly establish the balance of forces and the ascendancy 
of one or another group by watching Soviet ideologists at work, for they have 
developed a remarkable aptitude for expressing this balance in ideological lan- 
guage. Just as an example, we could with some confidence assume that most if 
not all of the “professional Communists,” i.e., the “apparatus,” are by training 
and profession “hards.” For this group, NEP means personal disaster as well as 
treason to the Communist cause, and this group must therefore look upon the 
introduction of full-blooded Abozraschet in the same way as Lenin did—as a 
temporary concession. When we come to the planners, the question of group 
interests is not so simple: central gosplanners naturally side with the “hards,” 
but the staffs of lower planning organs, from the sovnarkhozes downwards, 
demand decentralization, while those at the “receiving end,” i.e., those attached 
to single and grouped undertakings, have every reason to welcome measures 
leading to the liquidation of central planning in natura and the reduction of Gosplan 

‘to the status of a senior advisory planning organization. Finally, in industry we 
should expect managers to favor all-out “soft” Marxism, but the lower grades 
might balk at NEP proper. 

It will be seen that “concretizing” our abstract model is a matter not of 
writing an article but of applying the suggested method to a systematic study of 
ideological changes. Marxist or Marxist-inspired writers should be more careful 
than they usually are when accusing others of the lack of a “concrete” approach, 
for Marxist sociology itself is built on abstractions of a very high degree. It is, 
in fact, not a question of abstractness or concreteness but of deciding on the 
essence of Soviet Communism, and here the Monnerot-Brzezinski “model,” 
extended to cover Communist “base” institutions, seems to hit on two essential 
features which the Marxist approach misses. Marxists have only one approach to 
the study of any society, namely, via “classes” distinguishable by their position 
in the “process of production.” But Soviet society, whatever else it is, is very 
definitely a totalitarian society and an authoritarian one at that, ruled by an in- 
finitesimal self-perpetuating minority with the aid of the Party, an organization 
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cutting through and attempting to integrate these classes. It is not surprising that 
the Party consequently finds no proper place in Marxist “models” or in studies 
of Soviet society derived (albeit often unconsciously) from them; but it is a 
serious fault which has, for example, led such an acute observer of our world as 
James Burnham to announce that “managerism” was already successfully installed 
under Stalin and that the Party was as good a3 dead, or at least redundant. This 
neglect of the totalitarian Party as an indispensable foundation to true totalitarian 
rule is doubled by the neglect of Party ideology. This, as Mr. Brzezinski rightly 
says, is a grievous mistake. The Party ideology is not only aggressive and all- 
embracing but also, as we have tried to show, institutionalized and supported 
by all the powers of the Soviet state. Nor must we forget that, centered though 
it is on political economics, it also contains many other features, such as an able 
blackening of capitalism by identifying it with imperialist aggression, appeals to 
science and technology, to 'humanitarians, etc.—which, in view of the virtual 
monopoly of information, may not have been without its effect. 


_ Our Marxists and quasi-Marxists, however, uncritically adopt Marx’s axiom 
that “social consciousness,” or the dominant ideology of a nation, is just an 
idealized reflection of “production relations,” with the corollary that, since the 
ideology of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union diverges from these re- 
lations, i.e., from Soviet economic reality, it can be ignored, or at most be treated 
as the'expression, in esoteric language, of the interests of “the dominant class,” 
which, by definition, cannot be the Party; from which the further and more 
dangerous corollary is drawn that Party members outside the apparatus must be 
either ideological neuters or definitely opposed to Communism of any kind. It is 
submitted here, on the other hand, that the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union and not merely its core, the “apparatus,” constitutes a privileged group 
with vested interests in the maintenance of a Communist regime with a Com- 
munist ideology, some favoring “soft” Communism, others the “hard” variety. 
That an apparatus of “professional Communists” is required to organize the 
Party and watch over the implementation of its ideology is obvious. That this 
ideology must express their interests in the first place is equally obvious. It must, 
however, also express, though less intensely, the interests of the Party as a whole 
if the latter is to be kept together by something more tnan barefaced bribery. 
Finally, the plan of action must include items making it attractive to important 
~- sections of the “masses” (e.g., “material incentive,” the promotion of scientific 

and technological progress, etc.). Reverting to our “model,” we may therefore 

desctibe the ideology of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union as the program 
of the “governing system,” composed of the leadership- from, say, the Central 
‘Committee upwards (Mr. Brzezinski’s “action generalizers”) and the “higher 

otganism’’—the “apparatus”? operating directly on the “governed system,” i.e., 

the rest of Soviet society, via the various institutions of the “base” and “super- 

structure” and indirectly but no less vitally vig the “lower organism”—the Party. 

On this reading, a systematic study of the Party ideology, particularly the “hard” 

end “soft” oscillations in political economics, should be of help to Sovietology 
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as it stands today, and may be indispensable if a sociological approach is to be 
cultivated. 


To this we may add, without in any way being “eclectic,” that the suggested 
“model” in no way excludes the use of the Marxist method of analysis. An im- 
portant function of any totalitarian party and its ideology is, as stated, to prevent 
the formation of Marxist “classes.”’ It may or may not succeed in this task, nor is 
success over a number of years (as is patently the case in the USSR since the 
Stalinist attack on the “kulaks” in the late twenties and on the “new bourgeoisie” 
in the thirties) a guarantee that it will succeed for ever. We might say, in fact, 
that the two methods are complementary and that neither should be absolutized; 
that is to say, while studying Soviet society via institutionalized ideology we must 
keep an eye open for signs of the formation of Marxist “classes” and of an 
impending “class struggle” in the proper Marxist sense. j 

It is hoped in a further article to “concretize” these suggestions by applying 
them to the study of ideological moves in the immediate past, i.e.,. since the 
‘Twenty-Second Party Congress. Meanwhile, it is encouraging (at least as showing 
that we are on the right track) to note that Khrushchev’s sporadic (and probably 
forced) excursions into “de-ideologized” economics. (high-lighted by the publi- 
cation in 1962 of a hitherto unpublished and possibly unwritten “variant” of 
Lenin’s On the Current Tasks of Soviet Power)®® have been denounced as incom- 
patible with the Communist plan of action.?® - 





28 Komemumst, 1962, No. 14 (esp. p. 5). 
29 See Chief Editor of Kommunist Stepanov’s article in Pravda, May 17, 1965. 
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Nepal—Chinese Stepping Stone to India 
A. KASHIN 


On March 20, ıt was reported in the West German press that on the previous day 
Nepal had imposed a ban on all fo:eign expeditions to that part of the Himalayas lying 
on its territory. No reasons were given for the ban, but according to the report it 1s to 
remain in force for several years. The present article by Mr. Kashin, written before the 
announcement of the ban, is thus of particular topicality. Besides providing an explanation 
for the ban, it contains information little kncwn in the West or. the struggle between the 
USSR and China for influence anc control of communications in this remote country 

ı sandwiched between China and India. 


Geopolitical motives have been playing a far from minor role in the Sino- 
Soviet conflict over the past few years, a fact which both sides prefer not to admit 
„openly. Only once did Mao T’se-tung hint at their existence, in a conversation 
with Japanese socialists. He remarked on this occasion: 


The Soviet Union occupies an area of 22,000,000 square kilometers and has a 
population of 200,000,000... . Japan occupies an area of 370,000 square kilometers 
and has a population of 100,000,000. About one hundred years ago, the region to 
the east of Lake Baikal became Russian territory and since then Vladivostok, 
Khabarovsk, Kamchatka and other points have been Soviet territory. We have not 
yet presented the bill for this list. 


Paradoxically enough, the tussle between the two ideological enemies is at 
present centered not so much on the territories mentioned by Mao as on the 
question of influence over an independent state pursuing a policy of neutrality, 
namely India. In the present article, we shall examine the attempts of both sides 
to achieve this goal by gaining control of the approaches to India via Nepal. 
Although the struggle in Nepal may well be the prelude to a major showdown 
between the two Communist giants over India, it has up to now been virtually 
ignored by the Western press, probably because it, is taking place in conspira- 
torial secrecy and is having few repercussions on the outside world. 


* 


Until 1956, relations between China and Nepal were governed by a treaty 
concluded in 1856 between Nepal and Tibet, which now, of course, is a part of 
the Chinese People’s Republic. This treaty gave Nepal certain privileges in Tibet 
and regulated the rights of Nepalese and Tibetan merchants traveling between 
the two countries. On September 20, 1956, a new treaty aimed at “establishing 
friendly relations between the Chinese People’s Republic and the Kingdom of 
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Nepal and regulating trade between Nepal and the Tibetan part of China” was 
signed in the Nepalese capital Katmandu. Under this treaty, Nepal lost her priv- 
- ileges in Tibet and recognized Tibet as “an integral part of China,” but received 
permission to trade at four points on Tibetan territory on condition that she gave 
China similar rights on Nepalese territory. 

On September 25 of the same year, the Chinese news agency Hsinhua 
announced ‘the establishment of the Sino-Nepalese Friendship Association, and 
on October 7 reported that an economic agreement had been signed in Peking 
according to which China was to give Nepal 60,000,000 Indian rupees’ worth 
of aid, one third to be paid in cash installments and the remainder in the form 
of machinery and other goods. In January 1957, Chinese Premier Chou En-lai 
declared during an official visit that China was prepared to give further economic 
aid to Nepal. He disclosed that the first cash installment of 10,000,000 rupees 
had been paid under the previous year’s agreement. Nepal received a further 
payment of 10,000,000 rupees shortly afterwards. The promised goods were 
not, however, forthcoming. 

Despite the official “friendship,” the position of Nepalese citizens in Tibet 
steadily worsened. In Match 1959, the Nepalese press reported that as a result 
of the Tibetan uprising many of the approximately 25,000 Nepalese in Tibet were 
winding up their affairs and returning home. In August of that year, Nepalese 
traders in Tibet were dealt a severe blow when the Chinese authorities declared 
the. Tibetan currency to be invalid and refused to listen to official or unofficial 
protests against this measure. 


In the previous year, 1958, a century-old frontier dispute had erupted in the 
regions of Lamogabar, Kodari and Khojanat. In its second issue for 1958, the 
Peking English-language journal Evergreen published a map showing the whole 
of Mount Everest as being on Chinese territory. In 1959, Chinese Communists 
began infiltrating into Nepal. On August 30, the Reuters press agency reported 
that Chinese agents were distributing portraits of Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai 
in the northern part of the country, particularly among that part of the popu- 
lation ethnically related to the Tibetans. Reuters also disclosed that Chinese 
agents in the Solu Khumbu region, not far from Mount Everest, were getting 
local inhabitants to sign a petition to the effect that they considered themselves 
to be Tibetans. 


On August 12, 1959, the Katmandu newspaper Motherland reported that the 
Nepalese government had protested against such activities, and on September 4 
the Nepalese Prime Minister, Mr. B. P. Koirala, announced in parliament that 
the government was watching developments on the Tibetan frontier very closely 
but saw no grounds for alarm. Koirala alleged that the strengthening of Nepalese 
frontier posts was in connection with their “modernization” and not in expec- 
tation of a conflict with China. However, in a speech on September 18 he con- 
firmed rumors that there were Chinese troops along the Nepalese border. 

The Nepalese government adopted a policy of extreme caution toward Peking, 
and Koirala denied that there had been any Chinese incursions into Nepalese 
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territory even after the Katmandu newspaper Swatantra Samachar had disclosed on 
December 6, 1959, that Chinese detachments had entered the western part of 
the country and hoisted two Chinese flags there and that Chinese workers were 
felling timber in the Dadel Dhur region and taking it back over the frontier to 
China. 

Of course, the Chinese government was only too ready to exploit such offi- 
cial denials for the purpose of covering up its subversive activities on Nepalese 
‘soil. For example, on January 4, 1960, Hsinhua quoted a statement by Nepalese 
Interior Minister Upadhaya that there were no Chinese armed detachments on 
Nepalese territory and that his country was sure that the Indian-Chinese border 
conflict, would soon be resolved by peaceful means. The news agency greeted 
the official visit of Koirala to Peking in March of the same year as proof of the 
“friendship between the Chinese and Nepalese peoples” and quoted his statement 
that Nepal had nothing to fear from China. In the final communiqué, signed on 
March 21, it was announced that Koirala had invited Chou En-lai to Nepal to 
sign a treaty of peace and friendship which had been proposed by the Chinese. 
On the same day, the two statesmen signed a border treaty whose main points 
were as follows: ' 


1. The frontier was to follow the “traditional line.” A special commission 
was to be set up to resolve all points of dispute; 


2. With the exception of certain minor differences, the two governments 
concerned were in complete agreement as to what the “traditional line” was; 

3. The frontier was to be laid down in accordance with the following 
principles: 

a) In cases where Chinese and Nepalese maps agreed, the frontier would be laid 
down accordingly; 

b) In cases where the maps did not agree but “the situation as regards actual 
control by one or the other side leaves no room for doubt,” the course of the 
frontier was to be based on geographical factors such as waterways, valleys and 
mountains; 

c) In cases where the maps did nct agree and the situation as regards “actual 
control” was disputed, joint Chinese-Nepalese groups of investigators were to 
make an on-the-spot examination of the sitaation and adjust the frontier in 
accordance with the principles of “equality, mutual advantage, friendship and 
trust.” 

Chou En-lai and Koirala also signed a new economic agreement under which 
China promised to place at the disposal of the Nepalese gcvernment the sum of 
100,000,000 rupees in addition to the 40,000,000 rupees’ worth of machinery and 
other goods promised under the previous agreement. Chinese technicians were 
to help the Nepalese install the machinery and train them to operate it. In addition, 
a certain number of Nepalese were to receive technical training in China. 

In 1960, there were numerous incidents on the Nepalese-Chinese frontier, 
the one attracting the most attention being that in the Mustang region, when 
a Chinese armed detachment opened fire on a group of Nepalese sent to make an 
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on-the-spot examination of the border situation and took them prisoner. In a 
letter dated July 2, Chou En-lai apologized to the Nepalese government for the 
incident, explaining that the Chinese had taken the Nepalese for Tibetan bandits, 
but had handed them over to the Nepalese frontier authorities as soon as they 
had realized their error. 


Finally, on October 5, 1961, Chairman of the Chinese People’s Republic 
Liu Shao-chi and King Mahendra of Nepal signed a frontier agreement in which 
each party granted the other right of access to the summit of Mount Everest, 
which meant in effect that one half of the mountain was recognized to'be Chinese 
and the other half Nepalese. 


Much more important from the Chinese point of view was an agreement 
signed on October 15, 1961, by the foreign ministers of the two countries under 
which China was to build a macadam road from the Tibetan frontier to Kat- 
mandu at a cost of 3,500,000 pounds sterling during the period July 1962 to 
June 1966 and to extend the road to the Tibetan capital, Lhasa. The details were 
reported by Hsinhua on October 28. In actual fact, as Reuters disclosed on 
October 29, the latter section had long been completed. The rest of the road 
was completed well ahead of schedule, an indication of the great importance 
attached to it by the Chinese. The road’s completion meant that India lost the 
strategic advantage which she enjoyed in Nepal over the Chinese, due to the 
existence of the Tribhuvan Rajpath macadam road running from Raxhaul rail- 
road station in India to Katmandu. 


An account of the subversive activities being carried out in Nepal by the 
Chinese under cover of the “peace and friendship” treaty and the economic aid 
agreement was given at a press conference in Taipeh on June 26 by Huang 
Jung-sheng, a refugee from Communist China who had graduated from the 
Chungking Transport Academy and worked on the construction of the road from 
Tibet to Katmandu between April 1962 and April 1964. He said: 


I saw and knew of devious Chinese plans to subvert Nepal. The Communist 
Chinese aid program for Nepal was designed to subvert the Nepalese government 
and to Communize the country. My superior officers were confident that their 
scheme would work, and they have taken many secret actions entirely unknown to 
the Nepalese officials and people to subvert and control that country. They are 
using the road-building and other aid projects as cover for spying and placement 
of political agents, and also for constructing a military highway. I know, for example, 
that five hundred soldiers from an engineering unit of the People’s Liberation Army, 
under the command of Major Wang, are working on the road in the Kodarı area. 
They wore civilian clothing, but it is actually a military organization. Some of the 
supplies taken into Nepal by these road workers were really small arms which were 
delivered to Major Wang’s contacts in Nepal. I know that the bridges along the 
Kodari-Katmandu road are secretly being built to accommodate heavy vehicles—as 
much as sixty metric tons rather than the eight metric tons specified by the Nepalese 
government. They are large enough to accommodate heavy trucks and tanks. I also 
know that all Chinese Communist technical personnel working on this road have been 
obliged to spy for the Chinese Communist military attaché in Katmandu. They 
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turn over to him all topographical, geographical and geological information on the 
road and its vicinity, which he in turn sends to Peking for use in compiling military 
maps. About two hundred workers will be added to the team by this fall.? 
According to Huang, many of the Chinese projects in Nepal have had to be . 
broken off because of lack of funds or faulty design. Work on a cement factory. 
had to be stopped when it was realized that construction costs were going to be 
very much higher than expected and that the ccst of producing the cement would 
also be unprecedentedly high. Only civil construction projects, which interested 
the Chinese insofar as they increased China’s prestige in Nepal and Asia as a 
whole, were so affected. Projects having strategic significance were carried out 
regardless of cost and usually ahead of schedule. 
Huang also brought back with him an interesting set of thirty-nine rules which 
require Chinese technical personnel in Nepal to behave as if they were on enemy 
territory. Here are a few of them: i 

Strictly enforce the two-man escort system. At least two persons must be to- 
gether at all times. Individual movements are strictly forbidden. 

During their period of service abroad, all personnel must stay together and 
never separate. At the same time, efforts should be made tc understand foreigners 
and their milieu so as to be prepared for future contingencies involving struggle. 

When engaging in discussions with foreigners (Nepalese), conversation should 
be limited to what may be read in the newspaper. 

Always keep to the inside, away from the edge, when encountering foreigners 
on dangerous narrow paths in the hills. 

Doctors and health personnel should go out of their way to treat Nepalese. 
In this way, security and safety can be strengthened and the Nepalese can be left 
with a good impression of the Chinese with little financial expenditure involved.® 


It must be assumed that these rules were devised for al. Communist Chinese 
citizens working abroad. 

Huang Jung-sheng was not the first to draw attention to the illegal activities 
of the Chinese in Nepal. The London Daily Telegraph, for example, wrote on 
June 16, 1964: - 

The Chinese technicians who roamed Nepal prospecting for lme deposits 
turned out to be the same as those who appeared as specialists in brick and paper. 
This had lead to the deduction that the Chinese are more interested in surveying 
the country than anything else... . The four hundred road technicians, to judge from 
their unwillingness to face the camera, ate probably military engineers. 

Fluang’s allegation that the presence of Chinese workers in Nepal was being 
used to smuggle small arms into the country has been confirmed by such Indian ' 
newspapers as the Times of India. Nevertheless, on July 28, 1964, a Nepalese 
Foreign Ministry spokesman felt himself obliged to deny officially that there 
was any truth in such reports.t One may well ask whether he and his government 
are in a position to determine whether the reports are true or not. 





2 Free China Weekly, Tatpeh, June 28, 1964. 
3 Ibid. 
4 Hsinhua, July 30, 1964. 
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It was, incidentally, highly significant that after . ‘Huang’s disclosures the 
military attaché at the Embassy of the Chinese People’s Republic in Katmandu, 
Kan Mai, who until March 1964 was in charge of Chinese workers in Nepal, was 
sent off on “sick leave.” He is now an adviser at the Chinese Embassy in Brazza- 
ville, from where he is directing the activities of the Congolese insurgents. 

In their attempts to win strategic positions in Nepal, the Chinese Communists 
are meeting with resistance from both India and the USSR, of which the latter, 
besides giving direct aid to India, is also active in Nepal. On April 4, 1965, the 
USSR signed an agreement with Nepal to build a roughly 300-mile-long macadam 
road from Simla in Northwestern India to Yanakpur in Eastern Nepal via 
Katmandu. A topographical survey has already been made and work on construc- 
tion is to be started shortly. The USSR has also agreed to build a hydroelectric 
power station in Panauti, roughly ten miles southeast of Katmandu, and complete 
the construction of the cement factory started by the Chinese.’ 

According to Huang, the Chinese workers on the Tibet-Katmandu road 
were given instructions to sabotage work on the East-West road being built by 
the Soviets and complete their own road as quickly as possible in order to take 
over part of the construction of the Soviet road. Peking plans to take over the 
construction of 170 miles of road running westwards from Katmandu, and has 
already completed the necessary topographical survey. Huang, who helped to 
make this survey, reported that the technical difficulties to be overcome are 
tremendous; no fewer than three hundred bridges will be required, for example. 
He expressed the view that the road would take at least seven years to complete 
and said that specialists in Peking estimate the cost to be at least 6,500,000 pounds 
sterling. In order to finance construction of the road, Peking has stopped work 
on certain other civil engineering projects in Nepal. 

The efforts of China and the USSR in Nepal are being directed by their 
embassies, with staffs of thirty and seventy respectively. 


* 


There is no doubt that Nepal is deriving economic benefit from the rivalry 
between the two Communist super-powers. At the same time, the Nepalese 
government is evidently not entirely aware of the threat which this rivalry poses 
to the country’s independence. In the final analysis, neither Peking nor Moscow 

.is interested in Nepal as such. For Peking, Nepal is a stepping-stone to India, 
and for the USSR a barrier between China and India. Since the USSR has no 
common frontier with Nepal, the support which she is giving New Delhi 1s not 
‘a reflection of Soviet altruism but part of a Soviet geopolitical program in Southern 
Asia aimed at preventing the Chinese from establishing direct contact with the 
East and Africa—and hence indirect contact with Western Europe—and at 
increasing Soviet influence in India with a view to Communizing the latter 
country under Soviet and not Chinese auspices. 





5 Free China Weekly, July 19, 1964. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Agriculture | 


Soviet Agricultural Reforms Since Khrushchev 


Soviet industry fulfills most of its targets most of the time; Soviet agriculture 
fulfills hardly any of its targets hardly any of the time. After making rapid strides 
out of its Stalinist slough of despond during the first five years of Khrushchev’s 
tenure of office, agricultural production virtually stagnated during the second 
half of his administration. Between 1958 and 1964, the net agricultural product 
(a more meaningful measure than the gross product) showed at most an increase 
of 5 percent, while the population grew by 9.7 percent over the same period.? 
Only two major crops—cotton and sugar beet—will come anywhere near their 
Seven-Year Plan targets for 1965. The consistent failure of the bulk of Soviet 
agriculture to meet any of its admittedly unrealistic targets has not only jeopardized 
the overall fulfillment of the Seven-Year Plan, but has also put a brake upon the 
otherwise rapid progress toward the establishment of a “basis for full Com- 
munism” by 1980. 


This was the situation which faced the new leaders when they assumed power 
in October last year. Five months later, Brezhnev outlined his cure for this ailing 
sector of the Soviet economy.® (The parallel with Khrushchev is noteworthy: 
in September 1953, six months after the death of Stalin, Khrushchev denounced 
the agricultural policies of his predecessor and outlined sweeping and rational 
reforms.) Short of abolishing or radically modifying the existing socialist agri- 
cultural structure, Brezhnev’s proposals would appear to 'go as far as is presently 
feasible to improve the lot of the Soviet farmer and to provide the conditions 
necessary for renewed agricultural growth. 


The New Targets for State Purchases and Deliveries 


Grain. The following table compares the actual state purchases and deliveries 
made during the period 1962-64 (one normal, one very bad and one very good 
year) with those planned for each year during the period 1965-70: 





The net agricultural product in 1963 was 94 percent of that in 1958 at current prices (Narodnoye 
Abezyaistvo SSSR » 1963 godu : Statıstichesky yexbegoduk [The National Economy of the USSR in 1963: 
A Statistical Yearbook], Moscow, 1964, p. 502). If we assume that the net agricul product in 1964 
showed the same increase as the gross product, i.e., 12 percent, this would mean that it was 5 percent 
higher than that in 1958. 

* As of January 15, 1959, the population was 208,800,000 (Narodnoye kbozyasstvo SSSR » 1963 
godu. ., p 8); by January 1965, tt had grown to an estimated 229,000,000 (Pravda, January 30, 1965.) 

3 Prapda, March 27, 1965. 
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| 
State Purchases and Deliveries of Grain by Republics, Actual or 


Planned, 1962—70 
(Metric Tons) 
1%2 1963 1964 1965—70 * 

RSESR. sms 2.300080 36,329,000 28,013,000 38,956,000 34,475,000 

Northwest Region ...... 38,000 119,000 ` — — 

Central Region ......... 1,153,000 1,205,000 — — 

Volga-Vyatka Region .... 859,000 770,000 — — 
Ukrainian SSR eesosa 10,650,000 9,668,000 11,511,000 10,115,000 
Belorussian SSR ............ 257,000 362,000 327,000 251,000 
Uzbek SSR ......2222.. 22. 163,000 305,000 634,000 287,000 
Kazakh SSR ............ ee 8,215,000 4,789,000 15,415,000 9,607,000 
Virgin Lands Krai ...... 5,200,000 2,100,000 11,902,000** 7,262,000 
Georgian SSR .............. 34,000 203,000 110,000 67,000 
Azerbaidzhan SSR .......... 141,000 151,000 171,000 134,000 
Lithuanian SSR ............. 18,000 142,000 120,000 75,000 
Moldavian SSR.......... .. 580,000 660,000 479,000 400,000 
Latvian SSR... eee ee eee 21,000 115,000 122,000 67,000 
Kirghiz SSR .....2.... 2.2. 155,000 217,000 196,000 170,000 
Tadzhik SSR ............... 31,000 58,000 65,000 30,000 
Armenian SSR .............. 35,000 53,000 43,000 20,000 
Turkmen SSR .......... ... 7,000 20,000 41,000 20,000 
Estonian SSR ..............- 13,000 66,000 61,000 30,000 
USSR. Seesen ta rising 56,649,000 44,822,000 68,251,000 55,738,000 

— No data available. 
* Plan figures for total state purchases and deliveries per year. ** Pian figure, 


NOTE The totals for 1962 and 1964 given tn the sources and reproduced here do not appear to take into account the considerable 
amounts of that had to be returned to farms from the state granarıes for feed and seed The Uzbek SSR, for example, was persuaded 
into its quota for 1964 by 252 percent, bat then had to ask for state credits in order to repurchase seed gmin for 1965 
(Ekonomika selskogo 1965, No. 2, p. 4). The total quantities of grain sold back to the ferms for seed came to 1,370,000 tons 
in 1962 and about two million tons in 1964 (Pravda, March 27, 1965). 


SOURCES: For Virgin Lends Kral: Naredweye kboxpatstvo SSSR 9 1962 godu. Statistrcheshy yrxbegodmk (The National Economy of 

the USSR ın 1962: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1963, p. 293, Pravda, August 14, 1964, and February 15, 1964, for the rest Narod- 
Abaxparstvo SSSR ø 1963 podu Statrstechasky Yexbegodmh (The National Economy of the USSR ın 1963 A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 
1964, p. 289; SSSR » safrakb » 1964 godi statıstichashy sbermk (The USSR ın Figures in 1964: A Brief Statistical Compilation), 
Moscow, 1965, p 86, Pravda, March 27, 1965. Soviet figures expressed in poods have been converted at the rate of 61 poods = 1 metric toa. 


Under both Stalin and Khrushchev, targets for state purchases and deliveries 
of grain were generally set unrealistically high. The constant pressure to fulfill 
and overfulfill these targets, applied by all levels of the Party machinery from the 
Central Committee First Secretary down, led to efforts to maximize production 
each year with little or no regard to the following harvest or tò long-term agro- 
nomic effects. Farms were denuded of feed and seed grain, and inroads were 
frequently made into the grain set aside for trudoden payments. For each local 
Party official, it was this year that mattered; of less consequence was the fact that 
next year’s harvest, or the harvests of the next decade for that matter, might be 
threatened: with any luck, the official concerned might be posted away by that time. 

In addition, the plans for state purchases and deliveries were changed from 
year 10 year, frequently even during the course of a year. Such practices tended 
to negate any meaningful system of crop rotation and any long-term soil preser- 
vation measures. 


These besetting weaknesses have evidently been recognized by the new 
leaders. The targets announced by Brezhnev in March are approximately on the 
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level of actual state purchases and deliveries in 1962, and are to remain stable 
throughout the period 1965-70, thus giving grain growers a basis for long-term 
planning. (In contrast, Khrushchev had predic-ed that the state would have to 
purchase about 90,200,000 tons of grain in 1970.)* Indeed, in the light of what is 
known about the characteristics of each republic and their past record, and in 
view of the beneficial measures with respect to incentive payments and capital 
investments promised by Brezhnev, the 1965-70 targets all appear to be quite 
feasible, with the possible exception of the figures for the Virgin Lands Krai and, 
with it, for Kazakhstan. In this heartland of the virgin lands program, the marginal 
soil has been subjected to ten years of monoculture. Its overall yield dropped 
ominously between 1958 and 1963, and bumper harvests like that of 1964 happen 
only once in every five years or so. Even if it were to be made available in suf- 
ficient quantities, mineral fertilizer would have a very small—and possibly even 
harmful—effect on this dry soil (much of the Virgin Lands Krai enjoys less than 
12 inches of rain per year). Large-scale irrigation is out of the question. The 
essential precondition for respectable long-term vields is for 2s much as 40 percent 
of the land to be left under clean fallow each year, but the target figures scheduled 
for 1965—70 indicate that this procedure is not envisaged by the planners. The 
target for the Virgin Lands Krai is thus unlikely to be met. 


Livestock and Livestock Products. The scale of state purchases and deliveries of 
livestock and livestock products outlined by Brezhnev is much more modest 
and therefore more easily realizable than his predecesscr’s projections. For 
example, the new 1970 target figure for meat and poultry is only a fraction over 
the 1965 control figure of 11,100,000 tons laid down in the Seven-Year Plan.5 
In the following table, the targets for 1965-70 are compared with the actual 
levels of state purchases in 1964: 


Total State Purchases and Deliveries of Livestock and Livestock Products, 
Actual or Planned, 1964—70 


(Thouseods of Tans) 
1964 1965 * 1966 * 1967 * 1968 * 1969 * 1970 * 
Livestock and Poultry (Liveweight) .... 8,300 8,500 8,900 9,500 . 10,200 10,700 11,400 
Milk and Milk Products .............. 31,400 33,700 34,600 36,200 38,400 40,800 43,400 
Eggs (Millions)........0..ceeseeeeeees 8,300 9,400 10,000 10,800 11,900 13,500 15,000 
Wool (Accounting Weight) .. ......... 352 348 361 373 387 407 430 


* Plan figures 

SOURCES Foc 1964: SSSR v Infrakb » 1964 goda Kratky statscticheshy stark (The USSR ın Figures in 1964 A Brief Statistical 
Compilation), Moscow, 1965, p 83, for the rest Pravda, March 27, 1965 (The 1965 target figure for milk and milk products was amended 
ın Proda, April 15, 1965 ) 


Prices 


State Purchase Prices for Wheat and Rye. The new prices for state -purchases 
from collective farms announced by Brezhnev signify increases of about 12 per- 
cent for most regions and a jump of 53 percent for the non-black-earth areas of 


4 Ibid., February 15, 1964. 





8 G. I. Samborsky, Kratky spravochnik o Semtletnem plane SSSR (A Short Handbook on the Seven- . 


Year Plan of the USSR), Moscow, 1960, p 86. , 
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the RSFSR, the Belorussian and the Baltic republics, where these crops had 
hitherto’ been grown at a loss.® The following table compares the old (i.e., 1962) 
and. thé new prices (prices undoubtedly rose during the bad year of 1963, but 
fell again after the bountiful harvest of 1964; the 1962 prices would appear to be 
the most valid for purposes of comparison): 


| i Average State Purchase Prices for Wheat and Rye 
(Rubles per Ton) — Wheat— — Rye — 
Old New Old New 
Price Price Price Price 


RSFSR (excluding the Northwestern, Central and Volga-Vyatka Regions, 


Kaliningrad and Perm Oblasts and Udmurt ASSR)... ..... ..- eee eee eee 77 86 76 81 
Ukrainian SSR (excluding the Polesye Region) and Moldavian SSR .......... 67 76 64 76 
Kazakh SSR arestin poetrana ae EEEE E 71 80 65 80 
Kirghiz SSR sn me eng ean aa 76 85 7 8 
Uzbek, Georgian, Azerbaidzhan, Tadzhik, Armenian and Turkmen SSR’s..... 80 90 75 85 


RSFSR (Northwestern, Central and Volga-Vyatka Regions, Kaliningrad and 
Perm Oblasts and Udmurt ASSR), Ukrainian SSR (Polesye Region) and 
Belorussian, Lithuanian, Latvian and Estonian SSR’s .............e eee ee 85 130 85 130 


All-Union Weighted Average 0.0... ccc cece c cece e eee eter e cnet nennen 74 83 7 92 

SOURCES For “old” prices Ehowomrcheshape gazeta, September 15, 1962; for “new” prices Prasda, April 11, 1965, for all-Union 
weighted averages ProWewy sira ı soisiahama, 1965, No 5, p 35 (which also confirms the validity of some of the old prices) 

The average prices cover wide regional variations within each republic: in 
1961, for example, state purchase prices for soft wheat in the RSFSR varied from 
63 rubles per ton in Zone I to 85 rubles per ton in Zone XVI.” As a rule, hard 
wheat has been purchased at a premium of 40 percent above the price paid for 
soft wheat. It is not clear from Brezhnev’s speech whether this differential is to 
be maintained. 

The sliding-scale prices are to be abolished. The only Soviet explanation for 
this to be advanced so far is that they “did not stimulate collective and state 
farms to raise crop yields and livestock productivity and did not enable the costs 
of production to be lowered.”® A primary reason must surely be that the planning 
of incomes and expenditures will thereby be rendered more stable. Yet another 
explanation is that, to judge by press reports, these sliding prices have frequently 
been abused by local officials. 

For state purchases required above the plan, a real incentive is offered in the 
shape of an increment of 50 percent to the basic price.? 

Against the all-Union average basic price for state purchases of 83 rubles a ton 
for wheat and 92 rubles a ton for rye should be set the all-Union average cost of 
producing grain (except corn) on collective farms for the period 1960—62 of 
40 rubles a ton.?° 
. State Delivery Prices for Wheat and Rye. Hitherto, the prices paid to state farms 
for these crops have been considerably lower than those paid to collective farms. 





8 Planopoye khozyaistvo, 1965, No. 5, p. 5. 

7 Jerzy Karcz, A Compendium of Soviet Farm Prices in 1961, Berkeley, Cal., 1964, p. 2. 
8 Problemy mira i sotsialtzma, 1965, No. 5, p. 35. 

° Pravda, April 11, 1965. 

10 Vestnk statistiki, 1965, No. 5, p. 20. 
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Under the new price scales, this gap has been lessened and in one favored category 
the prices are identical. Like collective farms, state farms will receive a bonus of 
50 percent for deliveries above the plan. In the following table, the new prices 
are compared with weighted averages of those prevailing in 1961: 


Average State Delivery Prices for Wheat and Rye 
(Rubles per Ton) 


RSFSR (excluding the Northwestern, Central and Volga-Vyatka Regions, 


Kaliningrad and Perm Oblasts and Udmurt ASSR) ........c0sceseeeeeees 30 59 25 63 
Ukrainian SSR (excluding the Polyese Region) and Moldavian SSR .......... 34 45 28 4 
Kazakh SSR osoo irn nenne ahnen odes OaE wine iain 47 65 45 60 
Kirghiz SSRs NE e Tae votes na aan e ee eVa Meee cass 47 65 41 60 
Uzbek, Georgian, Azerbaidzhan, Tadzhik, Armenian ‘and Turkmen SSRs |... 46 90 40 85 


RSFSR (Northwestern, Central and Volga-Vyatka Regiors, Kaliningrad and 
Perm Oblasts and Udmurt ASSR), Ukrainian SSR (Polyese Region) and 
Belorussian, Lithuanian, Latvian and Estonian SSR’s ...........0..0eeeee 68* 130 68% 130 


All-Union Weighted Average ...... 0... cece ccc e cece cece e cence eee eeeeeees 48 60 57 75 


* Price valid for the Belorusstan and the Baltic SSR’s only. 
SOURCES: For “old” prices: Jerzy Karcz, A Cosspoentam ef Sosiet Farms Prices in 1961, Berkeley, Cal, 1964, perum, for “new” 


pr.ces‘ Prasda, April 11, 1965; for all-Union weighted averages, Problemy mira ı seissahsma, 1965, No 5, p. 35 

Buckwheat, Millet and Rice. All collective and state farms, regardless of location, 
will receive the following common prices for these crops (the old prices here 
having been given by Brezhnev himself): 


State Purchase and Delivery Prices for Buckwheat, Millet and Rice 
(Rubles per Ton) 


New 

Price Price 

Buckwheat (grechikba) ..... 200 300 
a (Best Quality)...... 80 110 
PE AT ERERE 220 300 


SOURCE. Presda, Aprıl 11, 1965. 


Barley and Oats. The prices paid for barley and oats have been increased 
above the 1961 level for collective and state farms of the Northwestern, Central 
and Volga-Vyatka regions of the RSFSR, the Kaliningrad and Perm oblasts, the 
Udmurt ASSR, the Belorussian and Baltic republics and the Polesye region of the 
Ukrainian SSR as follows: 


State Purchase and Delivery Prices for Barley and Oats 


(Rubles per Toa) 
\ Old New 
Price Price 
Barley (Forage): 
From Collective Farms .. 40-79 90 i 
From State Farms ...... 23—55 90 
Oats: 
From Collective Farms .. 38—65 75 
From State Farms ...... 14—36 75 


SOURCES: For “oki” prices: Jerzy Karcz, A Compendium of Semet Fares Proces in 1961, Berkeley, Cal, 1964, passum; for “new” 
prices: Pravda, April 11, 1965. 
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Livestock. In June 1962, Khrushchev announced an overall increase of 35 
percent in the prices paid for livestock and butter.1! Despite this boost, it has 
been evident that livestock breeding is still largely an unprofitable business, and 
Brezhnev announced further price increases in his speech to the March meeting 
of the Central Committee. Prices will vary by republics and by zones, but the 
general effect of the increases may be seen from the following average prices for 
the RSFSR (old prices are those for 1962 in the case of state purchases and 1961 
in that of deliveries) : 


Average State Purchase and Delivery Prices for Cattle, Bacon Hogs 
and Sheep in the RSFSR 
(Rubles per Ton—Liveweight) 


Old Hence 

Cattle: Price Increase New Price 

From Collective Farms .... 900 20% -55% 1,080—1,395 

From State Farms ........ 810  14%-33% 923—1,077 
Bacon Hogs: : 

From Collective Farms .... 1,250 30%—70% 1,625—2,125 

From State Farms ........ 1,120 14%-33% 1,277—1,490 
Sheep: 

From Collective Farms .... 530 10% -70% 583—901 

From State Farms ........ c530 14% —33% c604—705 


is Rt, meio ee ese a lr are ee ce 

The prices paid for goats are to be increased by the same percentage as those 
for sheep. For all farms in the mountainous regions of the RSFSR, the Ukrainian, 
Georgian, Azerbaidzhan, Armenian, Kirghiz and Tadzhik SSR’s, a 100-percent 
increase to the existing purchase prices for sheep and goats is decreed.12 An 
increase of 70 percent in the purchase prices for sheep and goats will be paid to all 
farms in the Kaliningrad and Perm oblasts, the Udmurt ASSR, the Northwestern, 
Central and Volga-Vyatka regions of the RSFSR and the Polesye region of the 
Ukrainian SSR.18 


Before these price increases were announced,.the meat-processing industry 
was already in receipt of a subsidy from the budget to cover the difference be- 
tween the purchase and retail prices of meat.14 Since retail prices are to remain 
unchanged, this state subsidy will have to be raised very appreciably. Some idea 
of the discrepancy which will exist between purchase and retail prices may be 
obtained from the following table, which is based on the average purchase prices 
for the RSFSR (see above) and which ignores the costs of transportation, pro- 
cessing and distribution: 





11 Prarda, June 1, 1962. 

12 Ibid., April 15, 1965. 

13 Thid. 

14 Finansy SSSR, 1965, No. 4, p. 7. 
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Average New State Purchase and Delivery Prices and Existing (1963) 
Retail Prices for Cattle, Bacon Hogs and Sheep in the RSFSR _ 


(Rubles per Kilogram) 
Purchase Price = Slaughterweight 
Cattle Cuveweight) Equivalent Retail Puce 
From Collective Farms ....  1.08-1.4C 2.16—2.80  1.06—2 00 
From State Farms ........ 0.92—1.06 1.84—2.16 1.06—2.00 
Bacon Hogs: 
G From Collective Farms ....  1.63—2.13 2.17—2.84 1.90—4.20 
From State Farms......... 1 28--1.49 1.71—1.99 1.90—4.20 
Sheep: ; 
From Collective Farms ... 0.58—0.90 1.16—1.80 0.45—1.90 
From State Farms ..... z.. 0.60—0.70 1.20—1 40  0.45—1.90 
SOURCES The slaughterweight equivalent 1s obtained by using the generally accepted mus of slaughterweight liveweight 
5G- 100 (for cattle and sheep) and 75 100 o (for hogs) (see Selshokbaxyersivenmays is, [Agricultural Encyclopedia], 3rd ed , Vol. I, 


Moscow, 1949, p 286) The retail prices were personally observed in Moscow in 1963. 


Milk and Cream. As most urban housewives in the Soviet Union know, fresh 
milk is not always easy to find in the stores. One of the main reasons for this has 
been the discouraging effect of the low state purchase and delivery prices for this 
commodity. In 1963, for example, against a state purchase price of 8 kopeks a 
liter were quoted costs of production ranging from 14.7 lopeks in Bashkiria to 
19 kopeks in the Moscow Oblast.15 One of the first increases in state purchase 
and delivery prices to be announced after the deposition of Khrushchev was that 
for milk, given in Garbuzov’s speech to the Supreme Soviet on December 9, 
1964.16 Details were given later. According tc these, differentiated prices will be 
paid for twelve zones of the RSFSR and for two zones of the Kazakh SSR; no 
other republics will be price-zoned. The following table gives the new prices, 
valid for both collective and state farms. 


New State Purchase and Delivery Prices for Milk and Cream 


Milk Cream—10% Fat Content 
(Rubles per Ton) <‘Kopeks per Kilogram) 
RSHSR*.. ...u04:4 aan ku 130—230 27—47 
Kazakh SSR* ......... .. ... 154.5—180 i 32—38 
Belorussian and Baltic SSR’s 160 36 
Other Republics .......... ‘... 155 32 


* For details of zonal prices, see the source. 

SOURCE Zakupks selskabboryaistroagks predukler, 1965, No 2, pp 52—53. 

As stated in the source from which these figures are taken, the additional cost 
of state purchases and deliveries of milk and cream scheduled for 1965 will be 
more than five hundred million rubles. 

With effect from January 2, 1965, the price of skimmed milk sold back to 
milk-producing farms by dairies and separating plants was raised to a uniform 
30 rubles a ton.1” This was later reduced to 10 rubles a ton, effective May 1, 1965.18 





15 Soseiskaya Rossiya, July 12, 1963, and Selskaya zbizn, September 5, 1963. 
18 Pravda, December 10, 1964. 

17 Zakupkı selskokbozyaistvennykb produktos, 1965, No. 2, pp. 52—53. 

18 Pravda, April 15, 1965. 
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The butterfat content norm for milk purchased by the state has been reduced 
to 3.7 percent for the RSFSR, 3.6 percent for the Ukrainian and Georgian SSR’s, 
3.5 percent for the Moldavian SSR and 3.4 percent for the Lithuanian SSR.® 
This will have the effect of increasing farm incomes, since farms have hitherto on 
occasion been penalized for delivering milk of a lower butterfat content than the 
norm permitted.- 


Total Cost of Price Increases in 1965. The additional cost of state purchases and 
deliveries of wheat and rye was estimated by a Soviet source to be 764 million 
rubles,?° which would appear to be very reasonable. Additional expenditure upon 
the anticipated purchases of buckwheat, millet, rice, barley and oats in 1965 is 
estimated not to exceed 100 million rubles. In his report on the 1965 budget to 
the Supreme Soviet, Garbuzov announced that the sum of 720 million rubles was 
being earmarked to cover the increase in prices for state purchases and deliveries 
of milk;*4 another Soviet source quoted the cost as being “over 500 million 
tubles.”?? As for livestock, our estimate of the total cost of meat price increases 
for 1965, bearing in mind that these increases came into effect on May 1, comes to 
something between 1,300 and 2,000 million rubles. With regard to purchases of 
grain above the plan, we know that the state will need to purchase more than the 
planned amount of 55,700,000 tons: according to Brezhnev, “the proposed vol- 
lume of grain deliveries will not wholly satisfy the country’s growing needs and 
the creation of state reserves.”*3 Just how much will have to be purchased 
above the plan in, say, 1965 is hard to say: if, however, the USSR intends to 
resume limited grain exports this year to Eastern Europe and Cuba, the above- 
plan purchases required may be reasonably estimated at something like 7 million 
tons. This would have to be purchased at a 50 percent premium, and would cost 
the state an estimated additional 275 million rubles. 

Thus, the additional state expenditure in 1965 attributable to the new purchase 
prices should amount to between 2,600 and 3,600 million rubles. If above-plan 


purchases of grain rise to 7 million tons, the ‘additional expenditure will range 
between 2,900 and 3,900 million rubles. 


Investments 


When announcing planned investments in agriculture oe the next five 
years, Brezhnev’s actual words were: 


In the new five-year plan, it is proposed to invest a sum of 71,000 million rubles 
in state and collective farms. The state capital investments in erecting farm buildings 
and acquiring machinery will amount to 41,000 million rubles. Of this, 21,000 mil- 
lion rubles will go to building and fitting work.?4 





18 Thid. F : 

20 Tzvestia, April 13, 1965. 

21 Pravda, December 10, 1964. 

22 Zakupkı selskokbozyasivennykh produktov, 1965, No. 2, pp. 52—53. 
23 Pravda, March 27, 1363; 

24 Ibid. 
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It was later confirmed that collective farms are indeed expected to provide 
30,000, million rubles for investment,2® in which endeavor they will be assisted 
by extensive state credits. 

These figures are impressive but by no means astronomical when compared 
with the 55,000 million rubles or so invested in agriculture during the current 
Seven-Year Plan. Indeed, the annual average increase in agricultural investment 
envisaged is only a aw percent at most higher than that achieved during the last 
six years. 

Capital Investments in Agriculture, Actual or Planned, 


1959—65 and 1965—70 
(Rubles. 1959—64 data in 1955 Rubles, 1965—70 ın Current Prices) 


By the State By Collective Farms Total 
1959... 0... 2,495,000,000  3,526,000,000 6,021,000,000 
1960 ....... 3,061,000,000.  3,166,000,000 6,227,000,000 
1961 ....... 3,727,000,000 3,155,000,000 6,382,000,000 
1962 ....... 4,158,000,000 3,274,000,000 7,432,000,000 
1963 ....... 4,797,000,000  3,416,000,000 8,213,000,000 
1964... c6,100,000,000 c4,000,000,000  c10,100,000,000 
1965 ....... 5,700,000,000* — 5,000,000,000**  10,700,000,000** 
1959—65.... €30,000,000,000 c25,500,000,000 c55,500,000,000 
1966-70 ...  44,000,000,000 30,000,000,000 71,000,000,000 


* Plan figures 
** Figures based on author’s estimate. A 
SOURCES: For 1959—63 Narodıeye kbexyarsire SSSR 9 1963 godu > Statsstecheshy yexbegodmk (The National Economy of the USSR 
in 1963* A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1964, p 456, for 1964: SSSR » tufrakh » 1964 godu > Krathy statistecbeshy shernth (The USSR 
in Figures in 1964: A Brief Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1965, p. 11C, for 1965 (state investments) Pranda, December 10, 1964; 
for 1966—70: Prasde, March 27, 1965 


With regard to the actual agricultural i investments in 1965, it may be remarked 
that, in view of the increased priority accorded to this sector, they may prove 
to be considerably higher than indicated in the above table. The total figure for 
agricultural investments this year may, in fact, approach the 12,800 million rubles 
forecast by Terentev in Voprosy ehonomiki.*® 


Other Capital Inputs 


Machinery. The scale of agricultural machinery to be delivered to agriculture 
during the coming five-year plan was outlined as follows: 


A considerable increase in the output of tractors is envisaged, so as to bring 
their numbers up to 625,000 per annum by [the completion of] the five-year plan.... 
It is intended to deliver to agriculture over ive years 1,790,000 tractors, including 
780,000 for plowing, and agricultural machinery to the value of 10,700 million 
rubles. The manufacture of grain combines will increase from 84,000 to 125,000 
a year,... up to 1,100,000 motor vehicles will be delivered to agriculture against 
the 394,000 received during the last five years.?? 





25 Voprosy ekonomiki, 1965, No. 4, p. 12. 
28 Thid., 1964, No. 3, p. 11. 
27 Pravda, March 27, 1965. 
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If normal rates of retirement—i.e., 12.5 percent for tractors and combines and 
10 percent for trucks—are observed,?® these figures would indicate that by the 
end of 1970 the Soviet agricultural machinery park will comprise approximately 
2,500,000 tractors, 700,000 combines and 1,600,000trucks. These totals fall just short 
of the optimum quantities laid down in 1962, which were 2,700,000 tractors, 845,000 
combines and 1,650,000 trucks.®®. A direct compatison with the United States is 
also enlightening: at the end of 1962, there were 5,170,000 tractors, 1,020,000 
grain combines and 2,900,000 trucks on US farms, yet the United States has 
a total cultivated area equal to less than 60 percent of that of the USSR.30 


Water Management and Land Improvement. During the forthcoming five-year 
plan, irrigation work is to be carried out over an atea exceeding three million hec- 
tares.31 Some idea of the cost entailed may be derived from Brezhnev’s statement 
that in the past twenty years the irrigated area has increased by 2,300,000 hectares 
and that of another source that more than 3,000 million rubles have been invested 
in irrigation during the last ten years.?2 Drainage work is planned on 6 million 
hectares ‚of land, which is about the same area as has been drained during the 
past twenty years.?3 


According to a decision of the Party Central Committee and Council of 
Ministers of this April, expenditure on the “basic improvement” of collective 
farm land is to be taken over by the state. The text of the decision runs: 


Attaching as they do great importance to land melioration, the liming of acid 
souls and the implementation of other measures designed to raise the fertility of the 
land, the Party Central Committee and Council of Ministers of the USSR have 
determined that work on the basic improvement of collective farm land—the laying 
and relaying of closed drains [and] of open intra-farm drainage networks, the up- 
rooting of trees and bushes and other ameliorative work, all the operations connec- 
ted with extracting, transporting and applying peat, the lıming of acid soils (in- 
cluding the cost of lime fertilizers and shale ash, expenditures on their transportation 
and application to the soil)—and work on applying gypsum to saline soils on collec- 
tive farms (including the cost of the gypsum and expenditures on its transportation 
and application to the soil) and also the cost of drawing up the plans and estimates 
for these operations—[all this] will be financed with funds allocated from the state 
budget for operational expenditures in accordance with the volume of work pro- 
vided for in the national economic plans. Work on the basic improvement of 
collective farm land carried out by construction organizations is included in the 
plans of contract work.34 





38 Voprosy ekonomiki, 1964, No. 2, p. 17. 

3° Pravda, March 6, 1962. 

30 Annual Economic Indicators for the USSR: Materials Prepared for the Jomt Economice Committee 
Washington, 1964, p. 29. 

31 Pravda, March 27, 1965. 

32 Frnansy SSSR, 1965, No. 4, p. 12. 5 

33 Prasda, March 27, 1965. 

% Ibid., April 20, 1965. 
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Collective Farms 


Under the previously existing system, income tax from collective farms was 
levied at a standard rate of 12.5 percent on all cash and value of produce less a 
certain amount of the money and produce used up for productive purposes.?5 
During the period 1959-63, this tax amounted to 8.6 percent of the gross income 
of all collective farms in the RSFSR.3® Recognizing the injustice of levying 
income tax upon a collective farm’s gross income, Brezhnev promised that 
henceforth it would be levied on the net income.’ Perhaps the simplest ex- 
planation of the new provisions has been given by Deputy Minister of Finance 
F. Manoilo.°® 

With effect from January 1, 1965, tax will be levied at a standard rate of 12 
percent on that portion of a collective farm’s net income which exceeds the level 
of 15 percent of its production costs. In the example given by Manoilo, a collec- 
tive farm receives 1,200,000 rubles for produce marketed plus 70,000 rubles for 
services rendered; it also distributes payment in kind to the value of 130,000 
rubles. Its total production costs, amounting to 1,000,000 rubles, subtracted 
from the sum of these three items, gives a net income of 400,000 rubles. Of this, 
150,000 rubles, or 15 percent of the production costs, is exempt from taxation; 
the remainder is taxable at the rate of 12 percent, yielding a tax of 30,000 rubles. 


In addition, tax at the rate of 8 percent is due on that portion of the wages 
fund which exceeds the total of the members’ tax-free wages for the year reckoned 
at the rate of 60 rubles per month. Thus, if the farm has 340 members, the tax- 
free portion of its wages fund will amount to 244,800 rubles. The tax levied on 
the rest will be deducted at source. l 

. What Manoilo does not explain is how the costs of production will be reckoned 
if the trudoden system of payment is retained. This new system will have the effect 
of reducing the total income tax revenue from collective farms from about 
1,000 million to about 500 million rubles.3® 


As a once-only measure, the State Bank has been authorized to write off state 
loans to economically weak collective farms to the amount of 2,010 million rubles, 
which includes 1,450 million rubles’ worth of long-term loans and also short- 
term loans (earlier deferred) amounting to 560 million rubles. The same decree 
defers the repayment by collective farms o= monetary advancés received from 
state purchasing organizations on contracts amounting to 120 million rubles. 
The deferred debts must be liquidated during the five years 1970-75. A further 
debt of 120 million rubles is to be canceled; this represents the amounts still due 
from collective farms in respect of the equipment, facilities and machinery pur- 
chased by them on the dissolution of the MTS and RTS.?° . 


35 Ekonomika selskogo kbhozyatstva, 1963, No. 12, p. 82. 
38 Voprosy ekonomiki, 1965, No. 1, p. 60. 

37 Pravda, March 27, 1965. 

58 Selskaya zbizu, April 24, 1965. 

38 Thid. 

10 Prasda, April 20, 1965. 
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Former collective farmers (including members of fishing artels) whose land 
has been transferred to state farms and other state enterprises and organizations 
will be entitled to old age and disability pensions with effect from June 1, 1965, 
according to the rules and norms laid down in the statute on pensions to collec- 
tive farmers confirmed by the Council of Ministers on October 17, 1964 (decree 
No. 859). 41 ; 


In 1965, collective farms are to receive state credits exceeding 7,000 million 
rubles. In 1964, they received a total of 4,706 million rubles, which represented 
38 percent of their annual productive outlays. About 80 percent of their operating 
costs during the first six months of the year are covered by state credits. Terms 
for the repayment of credits for capital construction have been extended from 
15 to 20 years; annual interest is 0.75 percent. Credits for the purchase of equip- 
ment have been extended from 5 to 8 years.*? 


During the first six years of the Seven-Year Plan, the number of collective 
farms was almost halved through conversion into state farms and amalgamation 
(from 67,681 at the end of 1958 to 37,618 at the end of 1964). During the same 
period, the number of state farms rose by 68 percent from 6,002 to 10,075.43 
Brezhnev made it clear that this process is to slow down or halt altogether: “At 
the present stage, it is not our duty to accelerate the transformation of one form 
into another, but to promote in every way the development and prosperity of 
both types of public farming.” 4+ Khrushchev’s predilection for mammoth farms 
was often carried to extremes; in one case, 137 small villages in a northern region 
separated by marshes, forests, poor roads and other barriers were merged into 
one collective farm. As Brezhnev observed, “some farms were enlarged to such 
an extent that they proved to be unmanageable.” The results of a detailed four- 
year survey of the optimum size of collective farms has just been made public, 45 
and after the implications of this and other studies have been digested we may 
expect to see some of the mammoths broken down into more workable units. 


State Farms 


The officials of state farms had until recently been nursing a very legitimate 
grievance over their system of pay, whereby specialists such as agronomists, 
engineers and veterinarians were penalized by the loss of up to 30 percent of 
their basic pay if their farm did not meet its annual production targets, even if 
the failure was due to inclement weather.*® This state of affairs has now been 





41 Thid. 
` 43 Trad, April 9, 1965. 
13 SSSR 9 tsifrakh 9 1964 godu : Kratky stattstichesky sbornik (The USSR in Figures in 1964. A Brief 
Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1965, p 95. 
44 Pravda, March 27, 1965. 
15 Ekonomika selskogo kbozyatstva, 1965, No. 5, pp. 28—43. 
“48 See Sovetskaya Rossiya, March 9, 1965, for an articulate exposé of this grievance. 
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corrected in a decree which lays down that the managerial personnel and specialists 
of state farms and other state agricultural enterprises and state farm trusts are to 
receive their salaries or basic pay in full every month. At the same time, the 
existing procedure for additional payments to such personnel and specialists for 
overfulfilling plans at the rate of 0.3 percent of the annual salary or basic pay for 
each 1 percent of overfulfillment is retained. Later, this rather woolly decree 
goes on to promise that such personnel and specialists 


. . . are to be paid bonuses for overfulfilling the annual plan for the sale or production 
of agricultural produce at the rate of up to 10 percent of their salary or basic pay for 
each 1 percent of overfulfillment of the sales plan, and those in divisions, livestock 
sectors and agricultural sectors for overfulfillment of the p-oduction plan for agri- 
cultural produce. _ i 


Other bonuses tied to profits and to cost cutting are also offered. 


Ever since their inception in 1919, state farms have consistently made an 
overall loss, with the exception of 1956.48 In 1963, nearly 70 percent of all state 
farms operated at a loss and required subsidies of nearly 3,000 million rubles.*® 
Even in 1964, which brought bumper harvests of practically all crops, they made 
an overall loss of 764 million rubles.5° 


Brezhnev has resolved that this must stop: 


Losses incurred by the state farms are also compensated for as a charge upon the 
state. The principles of cost accounting [Abozraschet] have been violated ın the very 
economic relationships between the state and state farms as well as on collective 
farms. We must renounce excessive regimeatation in the distribution of capital 
investments and subsidies for state farms, and transfer state farms in the near future 
to full cost accounting. 5! 


It is not the first time that such a resolution has been voiced, but, to do them 
justice,.the new ‘leaders have done much to provide the material conditions 
necessary for putting the state farms on a sound economic basis. These farms 
will be allowed to retain 42 percent of the profits they make.5? In addition to the 
other incentives announced, the new purchase prices alone should add about 
2,000 million rubles to their incomes in 1965. To quote just one example, state 
farms in the Virgin Lands Krai, which made big losses even during the record 
year of 1964, are expected to finish this year with profits exceeding 100 million 
rubles. 53 





47 Pravda, April 22, 1965. 

48 Kommunist, 1956, No. 18, p. 73. 

4% Tzvestia, November 25, 1964. 

50 Soretskaya Rossiya, April 24, 1965. 

51 Prasda, March 27, 1965. 

51 Thid., December 10, 1964. 

53 Kazakbstanskaya pravda, April 17, 1965. 


The Private Sector 


One of the first acts of the new leaders was to lift the “groundless” restrictions 
which had been applied to the size of private plots and to the amount of livestock 


in private possession. The tax on private holders of livestock in urban areas was 
also lifted. 54 


The minute plots of land occupy only 3 percent of all arable land in the USSR, 
yet, with private livestock holdings, they provide one-third of all agricultural 
output and one-sixth of all marketed produce. Ideologically their retention may 
be objectionable, but economically their contribution is essential. 


On December 18, 1964, the Council of Ministers adopted a resolution per- 
mitting the State Bank to extend credits for the purchase of cows and heifers to 
collective farmers and to workers and employees living in rural areas, cities and 
suburbs. A five-year credit of up to 300 rubles per family for buying cows and 
up to 150 rubles for buying heifers may be granted. Repayment of loans for buying 
cows begins the second year, and for buying heifers the third year, after the loan 
has been granted.55 


Other Concessions to the Rural Population 


For some time, a “rural surcharge” (se/skaya nadbavka) has existed on the retail 
prices of many manufactured items and foodstuffs in rural areas. This differential 
of about 7 percent®® was justified by the higher costs of distribution in the country, 
but was evidently a source of discontent. With effect from April 25, 1965, the 
rural surcharge was lifted from many items of clothing and footwear; the total 
cost is estimated at 520 million rubles.57 The retail prices of all other items in 
rural stores subject to this surcharge will be adjusted at the beginning of next 
year. 58 
Soviet agriculture consumes only 4 percent of the country’s total electricity, 
including 2 percent on production; yet even for this relatively small amount 
farmers must pay a higher rate than urban consumers. A similar discrepancy 
exists with regard to certain types of equipment. Brezhnev promised to put this 
right, although his budget planners are working to such a tight margin that these 
reductions can only be effected next year: 


The prices for agricultural equipment, spare parts and materials and for elec- 

- tricity made available to agriculture must be put in order with a view. to eliminating 

the difference in prices for industrial and agricultural consumers. Unfortunately, 

budget considerations do not make ıt possible to implement these measures this 

year. Gosplan and the Ministry of Finances of the USSR must seek resources so that 
this problem can be resolved next year.5® 


34 Pravda Ukrainy, November 5, 1964, and Prada, November 6, 1964. 

55 Tapestia, April 2, 1965.- 

58 B, I. Gogol, Ekonomika sovetskor torgovli (The Economics of Soviet Trade), Moscow, 1960, p. 379. 
5? Pravda, April 25, 1965. 

58 Tbid., March 27, 1965 

59 Thid. i 
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On the free kolkhoz markets, the fixing of prices by administrative order is 
to be discontinued, and funds will be made available for the construction and 
modernization of buildings and facilities. Most of the food sold in these markets 
comes from private plots, some is surplus collective farm produce, and a little 
comes from hunters and fishermen, who no longer need fear the label of “spec- 
ulator” if they bring their trophies to be sold. Peasants will also be allowed once 
more to set up stalls on railroad platforms and at river landing stages.° 


The Possible Financial Effects 


It is very difficult to make even a rough estimate of the cumulative financial 
effects of the reforms listed. So many uncertainties remain that many Soviet 
officials, with access to far more information than any Western observer, must 
even yet be a prey to doubts. For instance, precisely how much grain will have 
to be purchased above the plan will largely depend on the harvest; present indi- 
cations of this are unfavorable. New price relationships will have to be worked 
out; for example, will a collective farm find it more profitable to sell a ton of 
gtain to the state at a 50 percent premium than to feed it to its livestock? The 
offer of a 50 percent premium for above-plan purchases must have led to con- 
siderable friction, as each farm and district sought to reduce its planned state 
purchases and deliveries to the minimum. Furthermore, since we do not know 
the total of credits originally earmarked for agriculture in 1965, we cannot know 
how much of the 7,000 million rubles now promised represents an additional: 
outlay. After the gratifying harvest of 1964, state planning officials may have 
been counting on repayment of some of the 5,000 million rubles or so outstanding 
in long- and short-term loans to collective farms. Instead, a total of 2,250 million 
rubles has been written off. State investments in agriculture this year are likely, 
to exceed the 5,700 million rubles originally planned, and so on. 


Yet if we add those items that are reasonably certain—i.e., an additional outlay 
of 3,500 million rubles attributable to the increased purchase prices, together 
with shortfalls in the anticipated state revenue of 500 million rubles from the 
revised structure of collective farm taxes and another 500 million from the lifting 
of the rural surcharge—to such immeasurable quantities as the shortfall in state 
loan repayments, the additional credits extended and, possibly, as much as 1,000 
million rubles extra invested in agriculture, then the required budgetary redis- 
tribution would, even at a conservative estimate, be something like 5,500 million 
rubles. This should be set against a planned budgetary expenditure for 1965 of 
99,400 million rubles and an anticipated budgetary surplus of only 165 million 


rubles. 81 


Keith Bush 


60 Sovetskaya Rossiya, May 13, 1965, and Izvestia, May 14, 1965. 
81 Pravda, December 10, 1964. 
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Appendix 


A Comparison of the New Average State Purchase and Delivery Prices for 
Selected Agricultural Products in the USSR with Corresponding Prices 
(Averages for March 15, 1964) in the United States 


(Robles per Metric Ton) 
USSR USA 
Wheat: 
From Collective Farms ....... 83 | 61 
From State Farms............ 60 
Rye: 
From Collective Farms ....... 92 38 
From State Farms............ 75 
7 Batley? 2,0... 90 37 
een sie aay asker. 75 39 
Rice, uses ss ae 300 103 
Milk sense 130-230 82 
Beef Cattle (Liveweight): 
From Collective Farms ....... 1,080—1,395 | 370 
From State Farms............ 923—1,077 
Hogs (Liveweight): 
From Collective Farms ....... 1,625—2,125 | 280 
From State Farms............ 1,277—1,490 


NOTE Prices for beef cattle and hogs in the USSR pertain to the RSFSR only. 


SOURCES For US paces Statsstical Abstrast of the Umted States 1964, Washington, 1964, p 633 (bushels and short hundredweights 
have been converted into metric tons on the basis of the ratios given in Appendix I of this work, see p. 944, US dollars have been con- 
verted to rubles at the official rate of one dollar = 0 90 rubles), Soviet average prices have been drawn from the body of the teat. 
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The Spring Sowing Campaign and Harvést Prospects 


This spring, like that of 1964, saw Soviet agriculture confronted with numer- 
ous difficulties, some due to external circumstances, such as bad weather, and 
others due to the nature of socialist management. In this article, we shall try to 
establish the extent to which the spring sowing program was completed, since 
it is upon this factor that the harvest results largely depend. 


It must first be realized that in the previous autumn such important grain- 
growing areas as the Southern Ukraine, the Northern Caucasus and the Volga region 
had been hit by a severe drought, which made sowing impossible in the Don and 
other areas.* The winter was equally disastrous; in the Don area there were severe 
frost and east winds, and snow did not arrive until February.® As a result, in the 
Rostov Oblast only three-quarters of the planned 2,600,000 hectares could be 
sown with winter wheat. Moreover, the farms were supposed to sow 800,000 
hectares with spring wheat, but it was expected that seeds for only half this area 
would be available.4 


1 Selskaya zbizu, April 4, 1965. 
2 Pravda, February 25, 1965. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 
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The situation was similar in the Ukraine. Areas had to be resown with spring 
wheat in the Lugansk, Donetsk, Zaporozhe and Nikolayev oblasts. In the latter 
oblast, the area involved was so latge that the peasants had to work day and night 
in order to keep up with the sowing program.® ` 


In the spring, there was the usual lack of seeds. At the March plenary session - 
of the Party Central Committee, Brezhnev complained: 


In 1962, the state sold the state and collective farms 1,373,000 tons of En for 
sowing purposes. This year, the farms have again asked the state for about 2,000,000 
tons of seed.® 


Certainly, the lack of seeds was due in a measure to the need to resow and 
undersow large areas under winter wheat and the post-Khrushchev policy of 
sowing such crops as spring wheat, barley, cats, buckwheat and millet instead 
of Khrushchev’s beloved corn, which, despite having proved to be a failure 
virtually everywhere, had occupied almost one-third of the total sown area in 
partsıof the Ukraine, for example. The principle reason for the deficit, however, 
was that the state had procured excessive amounts of grain from both state and 
collective farms. In addition, many state seed procurement agencies found them- 
selves, as a result of their own inefficiency, unable to provide the farms with 
sufficient seeds. Thus, in the Kustanai and Kokchetav oblasts in the Virgin Lands 
Krai the grainelevators contained only one-tenth of the 64,000 tons of seed grain 
required, and the shortage had to be made up by low-quality grain. In many places, 
the seed fund was of inferior quality; in the North Kazakhstan Oblast, for ex- 
ample, it was found that only 30 percent of the seeds were of standard quality, 
the remainder being badly contaminated and of low germinating power.’ 

Farm equipment was not made ready in time for the spring. The state organi- 
zation “Soyuzselkhoztekhnika,” responsible for supplying and repairing agri- 
cultural equipment as well as providing the spare parts for them, seems to have 
fallen down on the job. As noted in the Soviet press, repairs carried out by this 
organization not only cost twice as much as they would if carried out by the 
collective farms themselves but usually take at least three months and are not 
done properly; no sooner has a tractor left the workshop than it breaks down 
again. Collective farms therefore try to do their own repairs.® In many regions, 
“Soyuzselkhoztekhnika” has nowhere near enough repair shops. A good example 
is the Aktyubinsk Oblast, where last year 2,488 tractors, 1,828 plows, 2,114 seed- 
ers and 1,442 combines remained idle for the above reason, and the plan to build 
166 new workshops by the beginning of this year was fulfilled by only 54 percent.? 


The lack of spare parts is another sore point. Scarcely any of the plants pro- . 
ducing spare parts for tractors fulfilled their plans,1° and the parts which are 





5 Tzeestia, January 30, 1965. 
6 Selskaya zbızn, March 27, 1965. 
7 Pravda, March 4, 1965. 
8 Selskaya zbızn, March 11, 1965. 
9 Tzvestia, February 9, 1965. 
10 Selskaya zbizn, February 9, 1965. 


turned out are usually of poor quality. Some have to be machined to size in the 
workshop, others scrapped. This state of affairs has led the Soviet press to com- 
ment that the properly made parts are apparently reserved for the new machines 
and the rejects sent out as spares.11 


There was everywhere a grave shortage of cylinder heads, hydraulic distrib- 
utors, clutch and release bearings and even storage batteries, as the result of 
which tractors had to be tow-started.1? The writer Y. Yashin noted that it was 
by no means uncommon for collective farms to “cannibalize” brand-new 
machinery.1? Unfortunately, Soviet sources give no indication of how much 
agricultural equipment was awaiting repair at the beginning of the sowing 
season, although it is known that in many areas one tractor out of every ten was 
unserviceable at the beginning of May.!4 


Sporadic references in the Soviet press also suggest that there was a lack of 
machine operators in the collective and especially the state farms. Thus, in a 
report on the progress of spring sowing in the Kustanai Oblast it was complained 
that hundreds of machines were standing idle, some because they were unservice- 
able and others because there was no one to operate them. 15 


A check carried out by Party and state control authorities in March revealed 
that much of the mineral fertilizer supplied by the Soviet chemical industry was 
substandard. This was evidently the main reason for the reluctance of the farms 
to apply the fertilizer. In February, it was reported that huge piles of various 
fertilizers had accumulated at Belorussian railroad ‘stations.1® A similar situation © 
existed in the RSFSR: 


At various points ın the Russian Federation, over 300,000 tons of different kinds 
of mineral fertilizer have accumulated. And although there are no facilities for 
storing the fertilizer, this does not worry the administrators of the farms to which 
1t has been addressed in the slightest.17 


Spring arrived early this year in the USSR, and sowing conditions were thus 
favorable. By the beginning of March, the Southern Ukraine, Moldavia and the 
Northern Caucasus were completely free of snow and in Central Asia spring had 
reached its peak, with air temperatures of 20-25 degrees. In the first half of the 
month, sowing was started in the Crimea, the Kuban, and the Don and Zaporozhe 
steppes. Half-a-million hectares of spring grain was sown in the Ukraine.18 


However, in the first half of April the weather took a sharp turn for the worse. 
The warm spring rains gave way to snow. There were strong winds everywhere, 
reaching gale force in the south, and snowstorms in certain areas. The fields of 





U Tzvestia, March 18, 1965. 

12 Selskaya zbizn, February 9, 1965. 

13 Literaturnaya gazeta, January 5, 1965. 

14 Pravda, May 14, 1965. 

15 Thid. 

18 Sosetskaya Belorussiya, Minsk, February 28, 1965. 
17 Sovetskaya Rosstya, March 18, 1965. 

18 Selskaya zbızn, March 30, 1965. 
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the Ukraine and the Northern Caucasus were covered with snow, and there was 
even snow in Batumi and Sukhumi. Temperatures droppec as low as 25 degrees 
below zero.9 Field work was help up for at least three weeks as a result, and 
the first report on the progress of the sowing campaign was not published until 
late April.2° Many of the crops sown in early March perished. 
In May, the weather in the principal grain-growing regions was equally un- 

favorable both for sowing and for the grain zlready sown. During the first half 
of the month, the weather was cold and dry over much of the Ukraine. The 
Northern Caucasus and the Volga region were hit by frosz. A cold cyclone with 
wet snow passed over the Central Urals and the adjacent regions of Western 
Siberia. ?1 

. Inall, it was planned to sow 140,000,000 hectares with winter crops. Just how 
much was sown and when can be seen from the following table: 


Spring Sowing in the USSR, 1965 


Area Sown in 
Date by Which Area Sown Five-Day Period 
Sowing leted (Hectares) (Hectares) 
April 20.......4. 16,400,000 = 
April 25....0.006 23,900,000 7,500,000 
April 30...... .. 33,000,000 9,100,000 
May 5 .......66- 40,600,000 7,600,000 
May 10......... 55,600,000 15,000,000 
May 15 ......... 77,300,000 21,700,000 
May 20......... 99,800,000 22,500,000 
May 25........ 119,100,000 19,300,000 
June 1........: 133,200,000 14,100,000 


SOURCE: Radio Moscow, Tune 2, 1965. 


Thus, the spring sowing program was largely completed, albeit well behind 
schedule. In the Ukraine, Kazakhstan and Azerbaidzhan, the plans were even 
overfulfilled.?? In the Kurgan Oblast, on the other hand, 550,000 hectares of the 
1,967,000 hectares set aside for sowing were not plowed last autumn. ?3 


Beside the fact that the spring sowing was carried out behind schedule and 
under unfavorable weather conditions, there are certain other factors which will 
probably have a bad effect on this year’s harvest. In the virgin lands of Siberia 

‘and Kazakhstan, for example, the soil was not disked and scuffled prior to sowing 
—practices essential for good grain harvests in these regions—because there were 
not enough high-capacity stubble breakers.“* In many grain-growing regions 

weeds and pests proliferated,*5 evidently because contaminated and chemically 





19 Thid., May 4, 1965. 

20 Ibid., April 23, 1965. 

31 Ibid., May 4, 1965. 

22 Radio Moscow, June 2, 1965. 

23 Sovetskaya Rossiya, May 12, 1965. 
24° Selskaya zhizn, May 20, 1965. 
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untreated grain was used for the sowing. The heavy rains also caused extensive 
soil crusting. 

In the light of these circumstances, the Soviet press has appealed to the farm 
workers to take particular care of the crops, while having to admit that in some 
areas even normal cultivation is impossible owing to a lack of cultivators. Eyen 
where the equipment is available, however, cultivation is performed carelessly 
and to an insufficient depth, an indication that official exhortations have failed 
to dent the indifference of the average collective farm worker. 26 


Allin all, the harvest prospects are not very good, and the possibility that the 
USSR will again be forced to buy grain abroad cannot be excluded. 


S. Kabysh 


International Communism 


The Forthcoming World Youth Festival in Algiers 


Commenting on the festival to be held in Algiers from July 28 to August 7, 
1965, the Soviet official youth organ Molodoi kommunist declared, “The Ninth 
World [Youth Festival] will herald a new stage in the festival movement and 
will assume the new features of our time.”? A look back at earlier festivals of 
this kind and a survey of Soviet press comment on the one now forthcoming 
reveal the truth of this statement. 


The nature and aim of the world youth festivals are clear from the fact that 
they are closely linked with the activities of such pro-Soviet youth organizations 
as the World Federation of Democratic Youth and the International Students’ 
Union. Both of these bodies were formed soon after World War II and both 
were quickly taken over by the Communists, who turned them into mouthpieces 
for Soviet policy. The underlying idea is to entice large numbers of the world’s 
youth into the Communist orbit. As Molodoi kommunist puts it: , 


The world festivals have become significant landmarks on the road to the 
formation of a united front of the world’s democratic youth. Almost two hundred 
thousand young men and women have been delegates to the eight festivals, and 
even more—many millions of young people—have welcomed delegates to their 
homeland. Today it is difficult to find a country that has not sent a part of its youth 
to participate in at least one of these world meetings.? 


It goes without saying that such mass gatherings of the world’s youth would 
be completely beyond the financial means of the youth organizations concerned 
if it were not for the support rendered by the Soviet Union. This fact has always 
been carefully concealed by the Communist youth organizations, but it became 





26 Thid. 
1 Molodo: kommunist, 1965, No. 4, p. 110. 
2 Ibid., pp. 96—97. 
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known at the time of the Seventh World Youth Festival in Vienna in 1959, when 
it was inadvertently revealed that the operating cost of the festival amounted to 
about four-and-a-half million dollars, while contributions from the delegates 
brought in barely frye hundred thousand. The difference of four million dollars 
was made up by the Soviets through various Viennese firms acting as go-betweens 
in financing pro-Communist activities for the USSR.? 


The 1965 festival to be held in Algiers marks a fourth stage in, the history of 
these festivals since their initiation in 1947. During the first stage, they were 
held in the satellite countries (1947-55); during the second, in Moscow (1957); 
‘and during the third stage, in neutral countries of the West (1959-62). At each 
"stage, they were expected to propagate a particular political line corresponding 
to the foreign policy interests of the USSR at the time. 


The first in the series opened in 1947 in Prague. This was at a time when the 
Eastern bloc was just being formed and when tension had begun to mount be- 
tween the Soviet Union andi its Western allies. Consequently, i it was in the interests 
of Communism to mold the youth of the recently created “people’s democracies” 
of Eastern Europe into a united front, headed by the Komsomol of the Soviet 
Union, in support of the Communist governments in these countries, and to 
win over as many young Western pacifists and supporters of “social progress” 
as possible to the viewpoint of the Eastern bloc in order to have them propagate 
Stalin’s “struggle for peace” and “socialist victory” in the West. The slogan 
“Peace and Friendship!” was born and was made the ideological basis for all 
the following festivals in the series, including the second, held in Budapest in 
1949; the third, held in East Berlin in 1951; the foun held in Bucharest in 1953 
and the fifth, held in Warsaw in 1955. 


As relations between the USSR and the West worsened, the programs of the 
festivals became more and mote aggressive toward the so-called “warmongers” 
and the “imperialists.” In order to draw the youth of the underdeveloped 
nations into the Communist orbit, the festivals vegan to support the struggle 
for independence from colonial rule. 


Not everything went as the Moscow organizers of the festival movement 
wanted during this stage. In 1951, it was decided to demonstrate the concern of 
the East German government for the youth of its own country by building a 
stadium in East Berlin before the opening of the festival. The project, however, 
ran into financial difficulties, which were solved in typically “socialist” fashion. 
Young people from all parts of the country were pressed into service to work for 
two weeks without pay in order to complete the structure on time. This did 
nothing to popularize the idea of a festival in the minds of East German youth. 


Other developments were equally unpleasant for the organizers of this festi- 
val. Participants arriving from other countries were accommodated in hotels and 
private apartments and were provided with a basic food ration (at the expense of 





3 See Analysis of Current Developments in the Soviet Union, Institute for the Study of the USSR, Munich, 
No. 235, July 17, 1962, p. 2 
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East German citizens) for the duration of their stay; but the East German dele- 
gates were quartered outside the city in a camping area without proper sanitation 
and provided with miserly rations. When they learned that in “non-democratic” 
West Berlin special eating facilities had been opened for them, they boycotted 
the festival and migrated there in droves, while the propaganda blasts against the 
West which characterized the East Berlin festival continued to blare. In order to 
. make the best of a bad situation, the festival organizers mustered a battle column 
of functionaries of the Union of Free German Youth, which entered West Berlin 
shouting anti-Western slogans and tried to force its way through police lines. 
In the resulting riot both sides suffered casualties, the extent of which is indicated 
by a recent Soviet press reference to the affair: 


During the course of the festival, the West Berlin police took bloody reprisals 
against a large group of its participants who had decided to visit their friends in 
the Western sectors of the city. More than four hundred boys and girls ended up in 
hospital.4 


The youth festival held in Moscow was planned at the time when Khrushchev 
was preparing to enter the world arena as a spokesman for what he called the 
inevitable triumph of Communism. Its object, therefore, was to win over as many 
young people as possible to the side of the Soviet Union in general and of Khrush- 
chev in particular, to open up a “new world” for the thousands of young people 
coming from the West and the underdeveloped countries, this “new world” 
being the “rapidly approaching world of Communism.” All Moscow worked on 
the festival, and it succeeded to a large extent in accomplishing its aims. Behind 
the fagade of the gaily decorated city, few Western delegates were aware of the 
envy with which Soviet boys and girls looked upon their clothes and their natural 
behavior and good manners, not to mention their light-heartedness. Moscow 
succeeded in dazzling them with its brilliant festival colors, its enthusiastic 
applause and the variety of the entertainments offered. The facts that under 
“rising Communism” Soviet youth is deprived of the elementary freedoms and 
bound hand and foot by Marxist dogma, and that on the whole it cannot enjoy 
the normal amenities of life escaped their attention. 


The third stage of the festival movement was closely linked with the Soviet 
concept of peaceful coexistence, based on Khrushchev’s fanatical belief in the 
ultimate victory of Communist ideas. Staged outside the Communist bloc, the 
festivals in Vienna and Helsinki were intended as mass propaganda on behalf of 
Communism. In practice, however, this aim was not always reached. Things 
began to go wrong in Vienna when young propagandists of the Communist camp 
for the first time attempted to debate with Western youths in free discussion. 
Their conception of the West, based on Communist propaganda, proved to be 
hopelessly outdated, and they found themselves disarmed. When a group of 
participants during a demonstration hoisted a placard reading “Remember 
Hungary!” they were immediately dispersed by a squad of festival functionaries 
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belonging to the so-called Union of Free Austrian Youth. Some of those who 
helped raise the placard were knocked down and severely beaten; they were 
carried away unconscious by the police and taken to hospital. A similar episode 
attracted attention in Helsinki, when, as a sign of protest against Soviet nuclear 
tests, some young people held up a placard urging the cessation of nuclear tests 
in both the East and the West. Thus, the two youth festivals held in neutral 
countries not only failed to advance the Communist cause but revealed to the 
whole free world the reactionary nature of Communism. 


As already observed, the festival scheduled to take place in Algiers (whether 


in fact it will be held there and when remains, of course, to be seen) marks a 
fourth stage in the festival movement. The Soviet Komsomol organ comments 
as follows on the distinguishing features of this festival: 


For the first time ın history, the festival will have stepped across the borders of 
Europe and entered the African continent, the land of a former colony, now a free 
African natıon-the Algerian People’s Democratic Republıc.® 


In fact, the primary difference between the Ninth Youth Festival and its 


predecessors will lie in the tasks it will be called upon to perform by the present- 
day leaders of the Soviet Communist Party. The chairman of the Soviet festival 
pteparatory commuttee—P. Reshetov, who is also chairman of the Soviet Com- 
mittee for Youth Organizations and thus tke functionary through whom the 
Party Central Committee carries out its policies with respect to international 
pro-Communist youth organizations and youth festivals—declared: 


Those who attend the festival from diferent countries will have a splendid 
opportunity to become better acquainted with the experience of the Algerian 
revolution, with the heroic youth of Algeria, to strengthen cooperation and establish 
ties with Africa’s many youth organizations, which today are playing an important 
role both ın questions of national development and in the solution of all the problems 
of the international youth movement.® 


It is fairly clear whom Reshetov had in mind when referring to the youth of 


“different countries”: the “experience of the Algerian revolution” cannot be 
applied in Europe, nor even entirely in Latin America and Asia, so that one is led 
to the conclusion that those who will benefit during the coming festival from a 
study of the tactics of the Algerian partisans wil be representatives of the youth 
of Angola, Portuguese Guinea and Mozambique. 


Elsewhere, we read: 


The Ninth World [Youth] Festival—the first on the African continent—will also 
act as a rostrum from which the youth of our planet will once again declare its 
support for the national liberation struggle of the African, Asian and Latin American 
peoples, its solidarity ın the face of imperialist intrigues, neo-colonialism and racism. 
The program of the festival includes mass demonstrations, meetings and a torch- 
light parade in honor of unity with Africa, completion of the trial begun at the 
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Moscow forum -[the World Youth Forum of 1964] of the racist Verwoerd and 
special demonstrations of support for peoples fighting for their national independ- 
ence.’ 


Thus, the second object will be to incite the youth of the underdeveloped 
countries, primarily those in Africa, to action in the spirit of the Algerian revolu- 
tion. Another goal of the festival will be to instill in the minds of the participants 
hatred for the United States, the German Federal Republic, Great Britain and 

‘Belgium. Although the reports on the festival program do not openly say so, 
that such activity will be conducted may be assumed on the basis of a statement 
by Reshetov: 


The youth of the planet cannot gaze indifferently on the unrestrained arms race, 
which constitutes a mortal danger for the destinies of mankind. It cannot fail to 
be moved by the strivings of the imperialist powers to spread nuclear weapons, 
to place them ın the hands of the West German militarists. . . .No honest person 
can possibly ignore the way in which the revanchists in the German Federal 
Republic are preparing for action, or how with each passing day the official policy 
of the Bonn government is becoming increasingly adventuresome. 


Reshetov went on to say: 


Imperialist circles in the United States of America are continuing their hostile 
policy against the Republic of Cuba. They are engaging in dangerous provocations 
against the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. For several years 
now they have been waging a dirty war in South Vietnam. Together with the 
Belgian colonizers, they are intervening in the Congo (Léopoldville). 

The English colonizers are attempting by force of arms to suppress the war of 
liberation in Southern Arabia and North Kalimantan. Salazar’s Portugal, supported 
by NATO, is trying to drench in blood the struggle for liberation of the peoples of 
Angola, so-called “Portuguese” Guinea and Mozambique.® 


It is safe to say that the Ninth World Youth Festival is in one respect without 
precedent in the festival movement: it is calculated to incite the youth of the 
underdeveloped countries to action. The word “solidarity” in its new slogan, 
“Solidarity, Peace and Friendship!” means active aid for all forces inclined toward 
the Communist bloc. 


In seeking the probable motives which have impelled the Soviet leaders to 
prepare so unusually aggressive a program for this particular youth festival, one 
must take into account the growing Sino-Soviet conflict, which compels the 
Soviet leaders from time to time to demonstrate their implacability toward 
the West. In doing so, they hope to keep alive their hopes of victory in their 
ideological battle with Communist China. 

This view holds good despite the recent coup in Algeria, which jeopardizes 
the chances of holding the festival at the time and place planned. 


Petr Kruzhin 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


A good deal of space in the seventh issue of Kommunisr is devoted to the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the defeat of Germany and Japan in World War I. The lead- 
ing article, entitled “The Victory of the Soviet People: An Event of World- 
Historical Importance,” particularly attracts attention. In both style and content, 
it is strongly reminiscent of propaganda publications of Stalin’s day: it is full of 
categorical statements which contradict the obvious facts; the historical perspec- 
tive is distorted ‘and made to fit the Marxist view. We read, for example: 


Like World War I, it [World War II] was born of imperialism; in both cases, 
German imperialism, aggressive and piratic in the highest degree, emerged as the 
chief culprit. Acute conflicts in the imperialist camp developed into a struggle for 
world domination between Germany, Italy and Japan on the one hand and Britain, 
France and the USA on the other. Having unleashed the war in 1939, fascist Ger- 
many and her allies strove to establish a “new order” throughout the world (Kom- 
munist, 1965, No. 7, page 4). 


Here, contrary to the facts, Hitler’s National Socialism is clearly identified 
with the “German imperialism” of Kaiser Wilhelm’s time, and, in accordance 
with Marxist dogma, Britain, France and the United States are represented as 
constituting the otber side within the “imperialist camp,” which, like the cham- 
pions of the “new order,” also (allegedly) were fighting for world domination 
and not for the safety of Germany’s neighbors from Hitlerite aggression. Nothing 
whatever is said about Stalin’s part in unleashing World War II by concluding a 
secret agreement with Hitler on the delimiting of spheres of interest in Europe 
and Asia. Neither in the passage quoted nor in the rest of the leader is there any 
mention of the Soviet-German treaty of August 1939. 


A similarly distorted version is given of the Munich agreement of Septem- 
ber 29, 1938, which is represented, not as a misguided attempt by the British and 
French governments to secure peace in Europe by making certain territorial 
concessions to Hitler, but as a measure designed to encourage a German attack 
on the Soviet Union. We read: 


Hitler’s Germany attacked the Soviet Union after it had enslaved Western Europe 
and placed almost the whole of the latter’s war-industrial potential at the service of 
its own aggressive plans. The Munich policy of reactionary circles in Britain, 
France and also the USA, directed against the USSR, proved to be a betrayal of 
these countries’ national interests and threatened the security of the peoples of 
Europe; it opened the door for the German fascists to the conquest and enslavement 
of [these] peoples (¢bid.). 


In order to explain the fact that immediately after the German invasion of the 


USSR Britain and the United States lent the Soviet Union their support and later 
became its allies, the authors of the article pretend that this course was forced 
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upon the governments of these countries by the “working class and progressive 
forces.” This is suggested rather indirectly: 


The working class, fighting against Fascism, and progressive forces of Europe 
and Asia responded to the war begun by Hitler’s Germany against the USSR with a 
sharp increase in activity, [a show of] warm sympathy and support for the socialist 
state. The governments of Britain and the USA adopted the course of compacting 
with the USSR for the sake of a common struggle against Hitler’s Germany and her 
allies; this, of course, did not signify that ruling circles in Britain and the USA, 
having joined with the peoples fighting against Fascism, had renounced their class, 
imperialistic interests (sbid.). 
The same tendency to present the United States and Great Britain during 
the World War II period as secret opponents of the Soviet Union appears in the 
following passage: 


Of course, the operations of Anglo-American troops pinned down a large 
‚number of German fascist divisions, which played an important part in bringing 
nearer the end of the war. But it should not be forgotten that the Second Front was 
opened by the Allies only after it had become clear that the Red Army would beat 
the enemy on its own. Such a turn of events obviously did not suit the purposes of 
ruling circles in the USA and Britain: they feared a revolutionary upsurge in the 
countries of Western Europe, the overthrow of capitalist regimes [there], and so 
decided to land their troops in northern France (page 6). 


In this rather primitive way, the authors attempt to minimize the achievement 
of organizing the landing of forces of a million men or more at various points 
on the fortified shores of Western Europe. 


The article asserts: 


The powerful material and technical basis created by the Soviet people enabled 
the Red Army to crush the German fascist invaders (page 8). 


To a certain extent, this is true; but in the interests of justice mention should 
have been made of the tremendous assistance in the form of food, equipment, 
armaments and strategic raw material which the United States and Great Britain 
rendered to the Soviet Union during the war years. This, however, would have 
tended to defeat the main purpose of the article, and therefore was ignored. On 
the other hand, the authors lavish praise on the socialist economy of the Soviet 
Union: 


The national economy of the USSR during the Great Fatherland War demon- 

strated incontrovertibly its objective advantages over the capitalist type of economy. 

A socialist economy is based on public ownership of the means of production, has 

a planned character and therefore enjoys a wealth of opportunities which are simply 

inaccessible to the bourgeois economy on account of the latter’s exploitative nature 
(dbid.). ' 

A great deal of space is given over to assertions that, in fighting Hitler’s Ger- 

many, the Soviet people was primarily defending the achievements of socialism 

and the October Revolution. Even the patriotism displayed by the Soviet people 
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. is regarded, in contradiction to the view now generally accepted, as deriving 
from the Soviet population’s devotion to the cause of socialism. This point is 
made several times. Its clearest expression is in the following passage: 


The Soviet people’s irrepressible will to victory, as a powerful patriotic stimulus, 
proceeded from the devotion of the masses to socialism, from their belief in the 
truth of the ideas of Marxism-Leninism....Our.nation was fighting for the most 
progressive Communist ideals agaınst the most extreme fascist reaction (page 10). 


This is a clear case of wishful thinking. Everyone knows that in order to 
mobilize the Soviet population for a total war against Germany, Stalin had to 
make a radical change in the whole of his propaganda. ‘Temporarily abandoning 
purely Communist slogans, he appealed to the people’s patriotism and launched 
the slogan of a “fatherland war.” The cult of Russian national heroes was revived; 
the officers’ shoulder boards abandoned after the Revolution were reintroduced; 
the Communist designation “USSR” was largely replaced by the more congenial 
name of “Russia”; the Church was given freedom of action. All this could only 
mean one thing: that in the hour of their greatest test the “ideas of Marxism- 
Leninism” proved incapable of mobilizing the country’s population to action. 


Other assertions connected with the unrealistic idea of the Soviet population’s 
devotion to the ideas of Marxism-Leninism show an equal lack of objectivity: 


In the armed struggle of the Soviet Unioa against the German fascist occupying 
forces, an active role was played by the population of the occupied areas. This was 
a part of the Soviet people, sharing its ideals, thoughts, hopes and occupations. All 
attempts by the occupying forces to break these Soviet people proved fruitless: 
they were and remained true to their socialist fatherland, to the Communist Party. 
The Hitlerites failed to set up on our occupied territory any collaborationist govern- 
ment made up of representatives of the local population. They had no one on whom 
they could count; they were obliged to make use . . . of nationalist dregs drawn from 
the emigration and also latter-day champions of the routed hostile classes and simply 
rascals, thieves and murderers dragged out of prison and evoking among Soviet 
people merely hatred and disgust (page 12). 


Here truth is mingled with fiction. It is true, for example, that among the 
population of the occupied territories a negligible minority could be found which 
had adopted the ideas of National Socialism. It is also true that those who showed 
their willingness to serve the occupying forces without reservation were mainly 
criminal elements; but such were also to be found among the Communist agents. 
Finally, it is true that the partisan movement developed in the rear of the German: 
troops; but, firstly, this movement did not develop spontaneously but was created 
by leaving behind special groups composed of members of Party and punitive 
organs in areas threatened by the Germans or by despatching sabotage groups 
behind the German lines; secondly, it found support among certain sections of 
the population only when the German occupation, with its arbitrary and terror- 
istic rule, its deportations and its humiliating treatment of national feelings, had 
become intolerable. When the German invasion first began, things were very 
different: the overwhelming majority of the population of the western regions 
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of the USSR, both workers and intelligentsia, welcomed the invasion as an 
opportunity to free, themselves from Communism; they greeted the German 
troops as their liberators, and declared their willingness to fight by their side 
for the overthrow of the Communist regime and the establishment of a free 
democratic.state. These were the feelings that guided the large numbers of Soviet 
servicemen taken prisoner by the Germans during the early stages of the war. 
By November 1, 1941, there were 3,800,000 of them, and by the summer of 1943 
the number of former officers and men of the Red Army who had volunteered 
to fight on the Germans’ side had reached almost one million. They included a 
number of Soviet generals—A. Vlasov, V. Malyshkin, I. Trukhin, I. Blagovesh- 
chensky, D. Zakutny and others—and even an army commissar—the high- 
placed Moscow Party official G. Zhelenkov. These men were not “latter-day 
champions of the routed hostile classes,” but a cross-section of the Soviet people 
in which all social strata were represented. Moreover, they belonged predominantly 
. to the younger generation. They did everything in their power to persuade the 
German command that it was essential to set up on the occupied territories a free, 
non-Communist government of Russia, after which the anti-Communist move- 
ment would spread beyond the front line. But Hitler was not interested in the 
preservation of Russia as a state; his officers did everything to prevent anti- 
Communist elements among the Soviet population from uniting to form a 
“mailed fist.” Only in November 1944, when it was too late, when a powerful 
wave of patriotism within the USSR had damped the people’s hatred of the Stalin 
regime, was General Vlasov given permission to set up a Committee for the 
Liberation of the Peoples of Russia and begin the formation of an independent 
army, the Russian Liberation Army, under the leadership of this committee. 
Vlasov’s manifesto, issued at that time in Prague, on the struggle for the liberation 
from Communism of the peoples of Russia, was entirely devoid of national- 
socialist slogans: as has been pointed out by all Western observers, it was demo- 
cratic from first to last. 


The entire credit for routing the Hitlerite troops is attributed by Kommunist 
to the Communist Party of the Soviet Union: 


The inspirer and organizer of victory in the Great Fatherland War was the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union, It mobilized all the material and spiritual resources 
of Soviet society for the purpose of routing the enemy....Thanks to the Party’s 
correct policies, the work and the entire life of the country were reorganized on a 
military footing, the entire forces of the Soviet people, both in the rear and on the 
front, were completely mobilized and skillfully exploited. The rear became a source 
which fed the front with all it needed, while the front, facing an enemy armed to the 
teeth, rained on him blows of growing strength (page 7). 


Later, we read: 


In the course of the war, there emerged talented leaders of men, numerous 
cadres of commanders and political workers, who were wholeheartedly devoted to 
the Party and had a complete mastery of the art of fighting the enemy (page 11). 
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None of these men who distinguished themselves, however, is mentioned 
by name. 
* 


Another feature of this article attracts attention. Until quite recently, at all 
events until the departure of Khrushchev, it was usual when dealing with World 
War II to point out that owing to Stalin’s strategic miscalculations the Soviet 
armed forces were not prepared to meet the first blows of the German armies. 
The present article, however, refers to this initial period of the warin milder terms: 


During the first period of the waz, Soviet troops were obliged to retreat into 
the heart of the country; nevertheless, they defended the fatherland with the greatest 
self-sacrifice and at the cost of heavy losses won the time necessary for the reorgan- 
ization of the country’s economy on a military footing, for the creation of new 
formations and for increasing their strength (page 10). 


Here there is no mention whatever of any mistakes on Stalin’s part. This might 
be taken as an indication of an intention on the part of the country’s new leaders 
to restore Stalin’s prestige, but such conclusions would be premature. In the first 
place, the article is equally devoid of any pra‘se of Stalin. In fact, his name does 
not occur at all, even though in a number of passages it would have been quite 
in place to mention him as commander in chief and chairman of the State Defense 
Committee, as, for example, in the following passage: 


During the Great Fatherland War, the Soviet state directed all its efforts toward 
securing the rout of the Hitlerite hordes and liberating the peoples of Europe from 
the fascist yoke. An important part in mobilizing all the forces of people and country 
was played by the State Defense Committee, created at the very beginning of the war 
in accordance with a decision of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, 
the Party Central Committee and the Soviet government (page 9). 


Thus, it would be more correct to conclude that with regard to Stalin the 
Party propagandists have been given a new line to follow, namely, that of calling 
a halt to de-Stalinization while avoiding any mention of him in cases where ref- 
erence to him might be construed as a recognition of his merits. 


It is not without interest to compare the Kommunist article here discussed with _ 
the leading articles in a number of military journals devoted to the same subject. 
Such a comparison reveals that almost all the passages from Kommunist quoted 
above are repeated, either in precisely the same form or with slight stylistic alter- 
ations, in the leading articles of Kommunist Voornzhennykh Sil (1965, No. 8), 
Voyenny vestnik (1965, No. 5) and Aviatsiya i kosmonavtika (1965, No. 5). The only 
exception is the passage about the persons on whom the Germans were obliged 
to rely in the Soviet territories occupied by them, a subject which none of the 
journals just enumerated touches upon. There is no need to see in this any sign 
of mutiny; the reason is probably much simpler, namely, that all three journals 
were sent to press in April and Kommunist not until May 3, which suggests that 
the point referring to collaborators did not figure at first in the instructions re- 
ceived from the propaganda organs of the Party Central Committee. 
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A compatison of these articles with regard to the mention of Stalin leads to 
‘some curious results. In the leading article of Kommunist Vooruzhennykh Sil (the 
issue concerned was sent to press on April 6), there is no mention of Stalin; on 
the other hand, we find the following in a contribution to the same issue from 
P. Yefimov, First Deputy Head of the Central Political Department of the Army 
and Navy: | 


.. at the time of the attack on the USSR, the German fascist troops had two years’ 
experience in the conduct of military operations on a considerable scale ın which 
large quantities of the latest military equipment were used. One must also not over- 
look certain errors made by J. V. Stalin in his assessment of the situation, as a result 
of which our army [and] frontier troops were not prepared for action in good tıme 
and the enemy’s attack took them by surprise (Kommunist Vooruzhennykh Sil, 1965, 
No. 8, page 11). 


The account in Voyenny vestnik is more sharply worded (this was sent to press 
on April 10): 


.. the Soviet government took a number of measures to strengthen its security, 
measures which improved the country’s strategic position [se#/., the Soviet-German 
treaty of August 1939], [and] considerably strengthened its military and economic 
might. However, these measures, particularly insofar as they concerned the training 
and development of the Armed Forces, proved to be inadequate or delayed. Mistakes 
were made in the development of the mechanized troops and anti-tank artillery, ın 
the technical equipment of positions on the new western frontier. J. V. Stalin’s 
gross miscalculations and his underestimation of the a of an attack against the 
Soviet Union had their effect (Voyenny vestnik, 1965, No. 5, page 3). 


The fifth issue of Aviatsiya i kosmonavtika, which went to press on April 17, 
contains no attacks on Stalin. On the other hand, Stalin is ignored in cases where 
definite falsification is the result. The leading article in this issue, for example, 
opens with the following words: 

In the difficult times through which our fatherland had to pass, ake the German 


fascist invaders were drunk with their temporary successes, the Communist Party 
confidently declared: 


“Our day will come!” (Aviatsiya i kosmonavtika, 1965, No. 5, page 2.) 
— whereas, as everyone knows, this phrase belongs, not to the impersonal “Com- 


munist Party” but to Stalin, who pronounced it at a meeting held on November 6, 
1941, to mark the twenty-fourth anniversary of the October Revolution. 


* 


Another discrepancy between the journals cited may be found in a question 
` of, perhaps, greater moment, namely, that of coexistence. The anniversary issue 
of Kommunist V ooruzhennykh Sil, which came out earlier than the rest, states: 


The successes of socialism are infuriating the forces of reaction. The imperialist 
states, headed by the monopolists of the USA, are conducting a “cold war’ ’ against 
the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries; they have imposed an unprece- 
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dented arms race on the world and unleashed preparations for a thermonuclear war, 
and are undertaking bloody adventures against the peaceloving nations, against the 
revolutionary movement (Kommunist Vooruzbennyikh Sil, 1965, No. 8, page 6). 


This, however, is almost immediately followed up with a passage which 
completely corresponds to the’ well-known standpoint of Khrushchev: 


The entire course of history and the balance of forces in the international arena 
show that the only reasonable path for international relations to follow in the present 
situation is [that of] the peaceful coexistence of two social systems competing in the 
fields of economics, science and culture. War as a means of solving international 
disputes must be excluded from the life of society. Humanity cannot reconcile itself 
with the prospect of a thermonuclear catastrophe, which is implied by the aggressive 
policies of the imperialists. The peoples of the world do not merely condemn war, 
they are fighting determinedly against imperialism as the sole source of threats of 
war (ibid.). 


In Voyenny vesinik (No. 5), which came out somewhat later, the attacks against 
the West are worded mote strongly: 


At a time when socialism is progressively strengthening its positions and im- 
perialism, torn by ever deepening conflicts, 1s on the decline, ruling circles in the 
USA and the governments of those Western countries that are following in the wake 
of their policies have begun to prepare for a new world war (Voyenny vestnik, 1965, 
No. 5, page 9). 


The article goes on: 


They have created aggressive war blocs and are inflaming the arms race. In their 
far-reaching plans, the imperialists are counting on making use of the West German 
army, the skeleton of which is composed of Hitlerites who survived the last war, as 
their striking force on land. Recently‘the American imperialists, under the guise of 
establishing multilateral nuclear forces, have in effect been trying to put nuclear 
rocket weapons into the hands of the West German revanchists. American war- 
mongering, as events in Southeastern Asia show, is developing into undisguised 

_ military provocation directed against the countries of socialism (sbid.). 


There is no attempt to propagate the idea of coexistence in the terms employed 
by Khrushchev. The very word “coexistence” does not occur; instead, more 
neutral phrases are used to characterize the foreign policy of the USSR: 


The Communist Party and Soviet goverrment display an unflagging desire to 
create favorable conditions in the sphere of foreign policy for the construction of 
Communism, and are determinedly fighting for peace and the relaxation of inter- 
national tension (page 10). 


On the other hand, there are echoes of Khrushchev’s assurances to the effect 
that war is not inevitable: 


Under the present circumstances, with the new balance of forces in the world 
arena, war is not inevitable. There is no guarantee, however, that adventurism in the 
policies of the imperialists will not gain the upper hand and that a new world war 
will not become a fact (page 9). 
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A striking difference may be observed between remarks of this kind and those 
made in Aviatsiya i kosmonavtika: 


...teactionary circles in the USA, Western Germany and other imperialist states 
are once again hatching plans for attacking the Soviet Union and the socialist 
countries with which it 1s on friendly terms. 

Soviet people severely condemn the aggressive actions of the USA in South 
Vietnam, and also the provocative bandit raids on the territory of the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam. Advocates of military adventures should know that inevitable 
disaster awaits them if they dare to unleash a war against the countries of the socialist 
commonwealth. 

So long as the aggressive imperialist camp, source of the danger of a new thermo- 
nuclear war, exists, it is the sacred duty of Party and people to consolidate the 
defenses of the Soviet state and the strength of its Armed Forces (Avsatsiya i kosmo- 
navtika, 1965, No. 5, page 5). 


Thus, Aviatsiya i kosmonavtika not only makes no mention of coexistence but 
fails to offer any assurances that war is not inevitable. Indeed, the passage just 
quoted can only be described as an attempt to inflame a war psychosis. 


As far as content goes, there is nothing to choose between this passage and 
the observations made on the same subject by Kommunist. The only difference is 
that the latter are somewhat calmer in tone: 


Through the fault of the imperialists of the USA, the present international 
situation is marked by increasing tension and a growing danger of war... 
Reactionary monopolistic circles in the USA, seeing how the power of capitalism 
ı is becoming ever weaker and powerless to halt the course of historical events, are 
resorting to arms, just as their predecessors in aggression did... . The criminal war 
waged by the American imperialists against the Vietnamese people is clearly bound 
up with the counterrevolutionary idea of “rejecting Communism” and presupposes 
balancing on the verge of a world war. By committing a few days ago a new aggres- 
sive act—armed intervention in the domestic affairs of the Dominican Republic—, 
American imperialism showed itself once more to be a vicious enemy of social 
progress, a suppressor of the freedom and independence of countries and peoples 
(Kommunist, 1965, No. 7, page 13). 


The article goes on: 


Disquiet is growing in the center of Europe. With the support of ruling circles 
in the USA and Britain, the policy of revanchism in the Federal Republic of Germany 
has been raised to the status of a policy of state. This policy finds expression 1n the 
refusal to recognize the German Democratic Republic as a German state or to 
accept the frontiers established after World War U, ın the creation of the half-a- 
million-strong Bundeswehr [and] in the desire at any cost to acquire nuclear weapons. 
That is why not a little inflammable material is accumulating in Europe and why the 
policies of the Federal Republic of Germany are becoming more and more dangerous 
for the cause of peace (ibid.). 


The views of Kommunist on this subject are crowned by the statement: “So 
long as imperialism exists, the source of wars exists also.” This orthodox Marxist- 
Leninist declaration is made without any further comment. 
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The dates, quoted above, on which the various issues of these journals went 
to press enable us to establish when the new propaganda line with regard to 
Stalin and also to Khrushchev’s widely publicized idea of coexistence was intro- 
duced—namely, between April 10 and 17. A glance at the chronicle of events for 
April leads us to one more conclusion, namely, that this line was authoritatively 
advanced at the conference on questions concerning World War II, which opened 
in Moscow on April 14 and which was organized by the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR, the Institute of Marxism-Leninism and the Central Political Depart- 
ment of the Soviet Army and Navy. No other important conferences or other 
meetings took place during this period. 

It is at present impossible to say with’ any confidence what determined the 
new line, but some considerations may be legitimately entertained. A further 
glance at the chronicle for April shows that in the period immediately preceding 
the said conference nothing took place on the domestic front that might have 
had any effect on the official propaganda line. On the’other hand, the early part 
of the month was marked by the trip of Mikoyan and Marshal Malinovsky to 
Budapest, Brezhnev’s reception of a delegation from Cuba, the trip made by 
Brezhnev, Kosygin and Andropov to Warsaw and the arrival in Moscow of 
a delegation from the French Communist Party. It is therefore possible that the 
switch in the propaganda line was decided upon at the instance of the Communist 
parties of Hungary, Poland, Cuba and France. If this was the case, then the deci- 
sion was most probably the result of a desire to make scme tactical concessions 
to the Chinese Communists, who, until recently at lezst, have been reacting 
sourly to de-Stalinization, while the idea of coexistence has provoked the most 


_ infuriated of their attacks against the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 


` 


Petr Kruzhin 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


| May 1965 


1 
Delegation of National Revolutionary Move- 
ment of Congo (Brazzaville) arrives in Moscow 
at invitation of Party Central Committee. 

Announcement that new Soviet Ambassador 
to Chinese People’s Republic, S. G. Lapin, 
has’ presented credentials to President Liu 
Shao-chi. 

Publication of Defense Minister Marshal 
R. Y. Malinovsky’s May Day order. 

Soviet Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee and 
Soviet Committee for the Defense of Peace 
give May Day reception. 

Publication of communiqué on visit of trade 
and goodwill mission from Sierra Leone to 
USSR from April 15 to April 26. Soviet experts 
to go to Sierra Leone to examine possible 
areas of cooperation. Sierra Leone to set up 
consulate in USSR. 

Announcement that protocol on cultural 
exchanges between USSR and Ghana has been 
signed in Accra. i 

Publication of text of Franco-Soviet agree- 
ment on color television. ` 

Winners of International Lenin Prizes “For 
Strengthening Peace Between Nations” an- 
nounced. 


Japanese Agriculture and Forestry Minister 
arrives in Moscow at invitation of Chairman of 
State Committee for Fisheries A. A. Ishkov. 


Publication of Soviet government’s request ` 


for urgent meeting of UN Security Council to 
discuss US intervention in DominicanRepublic. 


Ghanaian governmental delegation headed by 
Foreign Minister arrives in Moscow. 


Agreement between State Committee for the 
Use of Atomic Energy and French Atomic 
Energy Commissariat on cooperation in 
peaceful use of atomic energy in 1965 and 1966 
signed in Moscow. 


Publication of Supreme Soviet decree that ' 


second Sunday of July be celebrated as 
“Fisherman’s Day.” 
Soviet Ambassador to Czechoslovakia S. V. 
Chervonenko presents credentials to President 
Antonin Novotny 

Press Day. 


6 Air service between Moscow and Rome 


officially opened. 

Soviet Party and governmental delegation 
led by Party Central Committee Secretary and 
Presidium Member N. V. Podgorny and ın- 
cluding Marshal’ of the Soviet Union I. S. 
Konev and astronaut A. A. Leonov leaves for 
Prague to attend celebrations of twentieth 
anniversary of end of World War I. 


Newspaper Krasnaya zvezda awarded Order 
of Lenin on occasion of twentieth anniversary 
of end of World War II. 

First Secretary of Party Central Committee 
L. I. Brezhnev receives Ghanaian govern- 
mental delegation. Discussion takes place with 
participation of Foreign Minister A. A. 
Gromyko. 

Delegation of Algerian National Liberation 
Front arrives in Moscow to study practical 
work of Soviet Communist Party. 


7 Announcement that Indonesian Minister of 


Higher Education and Science has met with 
Minister of Higher and Special Secondary 
Education V. P. Yelyutin and Chairman of 
State Committee for Cultural Ties with Foreign 
Countries S. K. Romanovsky. 

Radio Day 

Soviet mulitary delegation led by Chief 
Marshal of Artillery N. N. Voronov and 
including General of the Army A..S Zhadov 
and Major General of Aviation P. A. Taran 
arrives in Paris to attend celebrations of 
twentieth anniversary of victory over Ger- 

On occasion of twentieth anniversary of end 
of World War II, Supreme Soviet awards title 
of Hero of the Soviet Union to certain mar- 
shals, generals and admirals not so honored 
during the war. 

Generals K. S. Grushevoi and Z. N Alek- 
seyev, who commanded Soviet troops in the 
Arctic, arrive ın Oslo to attend celebrations of 
twentieth anniversary of Norway’s liberation 
from German troops 

Launching of artificial 
“Kosmos-66.” 


Earth satellite 
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One-hundred-and-twenty-fifth anniversary 
of birth of Russian composer Peter Tchai- 
kovsky. 


Moscow awarded title of Heroic City on oc- 
casion of twentieth anniversary of end of 
World War IL 

Supreme Soviet decrees that International 
Woman’s Day shall be a public holiday in the 
USSR. 


Launching of Soviet moon rocket “Luna-5.” 

Soviet Party and governmental delegation 
led by Chairman of Council of Ministers A. N. 
Kosygin and including Marshal V. D. Soko- 
lovsky returas from Hast Berlin after having 
taken part in celebrations of twentieth an- 
niversary of end of World War IL. 

Publication of Marshal Malinovsky’s speech 
at military parade in Moscow celebrating 
twentieth anniversary of end of World War IL. 


Publication of Brezhnev’s speech at meeting 
in Moscow commemorating end of World 
War I. 


Kosygin accepts invitation of President Su- 
karno to visit Indonesia, conveyed to him 
personally by Indonesian Defense and Security 
Minister General Abdul Harris Nasution, and 
invites President Sukarno to visit USSR. 


Agreement on Soviet technical aid to Algeria 
signed in Soviet Defense Ministry. 

Soviet-French agreement on exchange of 
fine arts exhibitions signed in Soviet Culture 
Ministry. Paintings by French masters from 
collections of State Hermitage and A. S. Push- 
kin State Fine Arts Museum to be displayed 
in Louvre and Bordeaux City Museum and 
paintings by French and other West European 
masters from Louvre and other French 
museums to be displayed in Hermitage and 
Pushkin Museum. 


International meeting of war veterans to com- 
memorate end of World War II opened in 
Moscow by Chairman of Soviet War Veterans 
Committee Marshal S. K. Timoshenko. 

Publication of joint Soviet-Ghanaian com- 
muniqué on visit of Ghanaian governmental 
delegation to USSR. 

Soviet Foreign Ministry delivers note to US 
Embassy in Moscow declaring attaché Garnett 
persona non grata for “activities inconsistent 
with the status of an accredited diplomatic 
official.” 
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13 


Soviet Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko 
leaves on official visit to Budapest at invitation 
of Hungarian Foreign Minister Janos Peter. 


Indian Prime Minister Lal Bahadur Shastri 
arrives in Moscow. 

Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister M. V. 
Zimyanin and Canadian Ambassador to USSR 
Ford exchange ratifications on extension of 
Soviet-Canadian trade agreement of February 
29, 1956. 


Soviet First Deputy Foreign Minister V. V. 
Kuznetsov receives Ambassador of Burundi to 
USSR before latter presents his credentials to 
Chairman of Supreme Soviet Presidium. 


14 Announcement that detachment of Yugoslav 
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17 


naval vessels is to pay courtesy visit to Sebasto- 
pol and Odessa from May 17 to May 26. 

Gromyko arrives in Vienna for celebrations 
of tenth anniversary of signing of Austrian 
State Treaty. 

US businessman Cyrus Eaton arrives in 
Moscow at invitation of Union of Soviet 
Societies for Fnendship and Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries and Institute for 
Soviet-American Relations. 

Delegation of Swiss Labor Party led by its 
General Secretary, Edgar Woog, arrives in Mos- 
cow at invitation of Party Central Committee. 


Kosygin gives speech at meeting dedicated to 
Soviet-Indian friendship in honor of Prime 
Minister Shastri’s visit. 

Protocol on cultural, scientific and technical 
cooperation between USSR and France in 
1965 and 1966 signed in Moscow. 

Thirtieth anniversary of Moscow subway. 

Publication of joint Soviet-Hungarian com- 
muniqué on Gromyko’s visit to Hungary. 


Publication of Soviet Foreign Ministry’s 
statement on Australian government’s decision 
to send infantry batallion to South Vietnam. 
Soviet governmental delegation led by 
Foreign Trade Minister N. S. Patolichev 
arrives in Teheran for opening of Soviet 
industrial and trade exhibition. 
Gromyko arrives in Ankara on official visit. 
Meeting takes place in Moscow between 
delegation of Algerian National Liberation 
Front and Brezhnev, Party Central Committee 
Secretaries and Presidium Members N. V. 
Podgorny and M. A. Suslov, and others. 
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19 


Announcement that thirteenth session of 
Soviet-Yugoslav commission on scientific and 
technical cooperation has ended in Moscow. 

Protocol on extension of Soviet-North 
Korean agreement on scientific and technical 
cooperation signed in Moscow. 


Announcement that assembly of top army 
commanders of Warsaw Pact countries, attend- 
ed by the respective Defense Ministers, Chiefs 
of General Staff, Chiefs of Main Political 
Departments and others, has been held in 
Carpathian Military District from May 10 to 
May 18. Tactical exercises held and new mili- 
tary equipment and armaments demonstrated. 

Party delegation led by Party Central 
Committee Secretary B. N. Ponomarev leaves 
for France at invitation of French Communist 
Party to familiarize itself with the Party’s work. 

New Soviet Ambassador to Indonesia, M. D. 
Sytenko, presents credentials to President 
Sukarno. 


Opening of Domodedovo Airport (43 kılo- 
meters from Moscow), designed to handle 
3,000 passengers an hour. 

Soviet governmental delegation led by 
Party Central Committee Presidium Member 
and First Deputy Chairman of Council of Min- 
isters, K. T. Mazurov, leaves for Budapest to 
attend opening of International Industrial Fair. 

Party delegation led by Candidate Member of 
Party Central Committee Presidium and First 
Secretary of Uzbek Party Central Committee 
Sharaf R. Rashidov leaves for Djakarta to 
attend celebrations of 45th anniversary of 
Indonesian Communist Party. 

USSR and Finland sign agreements defining 
limits of each country’s territorial waters and 
portion of continental shelf in Gulf of Finland 
and regulating fishing in Soviet territorial 
waters there. USSR has agreed to reduce its 
twelve-mile zone in the Gulf. 

Soviet Foreign Trade Ministry and all- 
Union association “Aviaeksport” demonstrate 
Soviet innovations in civil aviation and new 
Soviet aircraft and helicopters at Vnukovo 
Airport. 

Kosygin receives Cyrus Eaton, 

Publication of Soviet-Indian communiqué 
on Prime Minister Shastri’s visit to USSR from 
May 12 to May 19. 

Announcement that USSR and Cuba have 
signed cultural and scientific exchange program 
in Moscow. 


21 Publication of TASS denunciation of speech 


delivered by President Johnson on twentieth 
anniversary of end of World War II. 

Publication of communiqué on visit of Pres- 
ident of Presidium of Bulgarian National 
Assembly Georgi Traikov to USSR from May7 
to May 19. 

Soviet-North Vietnamese agreement on 
cultural cooperation in 1965 signed in Hanoi. 

Report that work has started on construction 

of ship repair yard on Karakum Canal near 


22 Publication of joint communiqué of Soviet 
- Communist Party and Algerian National Libe- 


ration Front delegation on latter’s visit to 
USSR from May 6 to May 21. Soviet Commu- 
nist Party accepts invitation to send delegation 
to Algeria. 

Kosygin receives First Secretary of Politburo 
of National Revolution Movement of Congo 
(Brazzaville). 

Announcement that special radio link has 
been set up between Moscow and Cairo for 
round-the-clock exchange of meteorological 
information. 

Announcement that gold-bearing quartz 
veins have been discovered in Nuratau Moun- 
tains (Uzbekistan), 


Announcement that Culture Ministry and 
Artists’ Union have adopted resolution to 
organize all-Union art exhibition ın Moscow in 
1967 to commemorate fiftieth anniversary of 
October Revolution. 

Publication of joint Soviet-Turkish com- 
muniqué on Gromyko’s visit to Turkey from 
May 17 to May 22, 

Announcement that Burshtyn state district 
power station in Carpathian foothills has start- 
ed generating current. f 

First Secretary of Central Committee of 
Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party and Chair- 
man of Hungarian Council of Ministers, Janos 
Kadar, arrives in Moscow on friendly visit. 

Sixtieth birthday of writer Mikhail Sholo- 
khov. 


24 Ninth Mendeleyev Congress on General and 


Applied Chemistry opens in Kiev to discuss 
the chemization of the national economy. 
Twenty-eighth All-Union Congress of Sur- 
geons opens. Report given by Chief Surgeon 
of Soviet Health Ministry V. I. Struchkov. 
Fortieth anniversary of foundıng of Kom- 
somolskaya pravda. 


63 


25 


26 


28 


64 


Launching of artificial Earth satellite “Kos- 
mos-67.” 

Publication of communiqué on visit of Swiss 
Labor Party delegation to USSR. 

Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers 
V. E. Dymsäuts receives Indian Steel and Mın- 
eral Resources Minister Reddy. 

"Program of cultural and scientific exchange 
between USSR*and Chinese People’s Republic 
signed in Peking. : 

Second ail-Union conference of “USSR- 
Italy” Society opens ın Moscow. Speech 
delivered by Society’s reelected President, 
People’s Artiste of the USSR G. V. Aleksan- 
drov. 2 

Conference on statistics relating to effective- 
ness of new technologies held by Central 
Statistical Authority Introductory speech deliv- 


ered by Authority’s Deputy Head, Profes- 


sor L. M. Volodarsky. 


Soviet Communist Party delegation led by 
Party Central Committee Secretary and Presid- 
ium Member M. A Suslov leaves for Sofia to 
familiarize itself with experience of Bulgarian 
Communist party. . 
British exhibition of scientific equipment 


29 


30 


tion, led by Lieutenant General V. N. Bas- 
kakov, and 63 Soviet doctors who are to work 
in Eastern Algeria. = 

Announcement that delegation of General 
Council.of Japanese Trade Unions has arrived 
ın Moscow. ‘ 

Kosygin receives Chinese military delegation 
led by Deputy Minister of National Defense in 
Kremlin. 

Announcement that Iceland Fisheries Minis- 
ter Emil Jonsson has arrived in Moscow as 
guest of Chairman of State Committee for 


-Fisheries A. A. Ishkov. 


Announcement that first issue of new monthly 
journal Genetika (Genetics), with Academician 
P. M. Zhukovsky of Lenin All-Union Academy 
of Agricultural Sciences as chief editor, is to 
appear in July. 
‘Announcement that sixth session of Comecon’s 
standing commission on finance has ended in 
Kiev. oe 
Norwegian Prime Minister Einar Gerhard- 
sen, accompanied by Minister of Justtce and 
others, arrives in Moscow as guest of Soviet 
government. 





: : i 31 Agreement signed under which USSR is to help 
used in medicine and industry opens ın Moscow. North Korea to increase her defensive capacity. 
Group of Swedish journalists led by head of , 

Swedish Foreign Ministry’s press ‘department 
arrives in Moscow at invitation of Union of A 
Journalists. i; Changes and Appointments 

UN Deputy Secretary General and Director 15 A. I. Gorchakov appointed Ambassador to 
of. UN European Office Pierre Spinelli arrives North Korea ın place of V. P. Moskovsky, who 
in Moscow as guest of Soviet Foreign Ministry. 1s transferred to other work. 

Experimental color television transmissions 16 Deputy Chairman of State Plänning Committee 
sa “Molniya-1” communications satellite ' (Gosplan) N. P. Gusev appointed Minister of 
begun. the USSR. ` i 
Frontier Guard’s Day. 21 V.P. Vdovin appointed Ambassador to Repub- 

Arrival in Algiers of Soviet military delega- lic of Chad. 

‘Erratum 


On page 16 of the Bulletin, 1965, No. 6, line 19 skould read: “The sum of 3,300,000,000 rubles 
annually is to be spent on increasing the . . .” On page 17, line 29, the figure should be the same, 
i.e., line 29 should read: “goods to meet the increased demand created by the 3,300,000,000-ruble 
wage...” 
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` ARTICLES 


Dostoyevsky’s and Solzhenitsyn’s House of the Dead—I 
Mrajto MinajLtov—- 


The following article, a translation from the Serbo-Croat, was originally published 
in the Yugoslav journal Forms (Zagreb, Vol. V, No. 6, 1964)—organ of the Modem 
Literature Department of the Yugoslay Academy of Science and Art—, from which we 
have taken it for publication in the Bulletin. (The first part of the article is published in 
this issue; the rest will appear later.) 

The article ts noteworthy in two respects—namely, for the identity of its author and 
for the subject he chose to offer his Yugoslav readers. Mihajlov, a lecturer in Russian 
literature on the staff of Zagreb University, has attracted attention in the press as a 
result of the proceedings instituted against him before a Yugoslav court, at the instance 
of the Soviet authorities, on the basis of an article of his, “Moscow Summer 1964,” 
published in Yugoslavia, in which he was alleged to have defamed the Soviet Union. 

The present article is devoted to a comparison of two punitive systems, that of Tsarist 
Russia in the nineteenth century and that of the USSR under Stalin, on the basis of two 
well-known works, Dostoyevsky’s House of the Dead and Solzhenitsyn’s A Day in the 
Life of Ivan Denisovich—a subject the choice of which testifies to the author’s humanitari- 
anism, particularly when one bears in mind the totalitarian regime under which he is 
living. On the other hand, every writer worthy of the name reflects in some measure the 
feelings of the broad masses of the population of his country; consequently, Mihajlov’s 
choice of subject also testifies to the humanitarianism of the Yugoslav people. 


A third point is also noteworthy. According to the Western press, the Supreme Court 
of Yugoslavia, after having dismissed the charge of defaming the Soviet Union and found 
only a violation of the Yugoslav censorship regulations, has quashed the sentence of 
imprisonment originally imposed on Mihajlov, thus demonstrating its independence of 
pressure from Moscow. 


Whereas in everyday life every shopkeeper is perfectly capable of distinguishing 
between what a person claims to be and what he really is, our historiography has not yet 
learnt to recognize this trivial [distinction]. It takes every period at its word, [believing] 
what it says about itself and what it imagines. 


“Die Deutsche Ideologie,” Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, Werke, Vol. III, Berlin, 1958, p 49. 


In the eleventh issue for 1962 of the leading Soviet literary journal Novy mir, 
there appeared Solzhenitsyn’s great story “A Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich,” 
devoted to the subject of Stalin’s concentration camps. Thanks primarily to the 
fact that its subject had previously been forbidden and then to its undoubted!y 
great artistic merits, the story has attracted the attention of the whole world and 
brought its author well-deserved fame. Within record time it has been translated 
into many languages of the civilized world, and the polemic it has aroused 
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continues both in the West and in its author’s homeland, where in 1964 it was put 
up for a Lenin Prize and was one of seven works listed for final consideration. 


Exactly one hundred years before, in 1862, another work appeared which 
also brought its author, Dostoyevsky, world ame and which was devoted to the 
subject of penal servitude in Siberia. This was The House of the Dead. There are 
many similarities and also differences between the historical background and the 
subjects of these two works, but the very fact that they are the products of two 
great artists (today it may be taken that Solzhenitsyn may be admitted to this 
category) who have given us a more profound picture of people and their epoch 
than any statistical data or socio-economic analysis could, enables us, by examining 
the living reality of the two works in question, to establish the similarities and 
differences between two worlds—those of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 


Both writers emerged at a turning point in their country’s history. Serfdom had 
been abolished in the Russian Empire in 1861, while the vears 1956—57 had seen 
the dissolution of most of the Stalinist concentration camps in the USSR. Both 
writers had themselves experienced the life they set out to describe: Dostoyevsky 
had served four years’ hard labor at Omsk, while Solzhenitsyn had spent ten years 
in a Siberian concentration camp. Both writers, moreover, felt themselves obliged 
to apologize to some extent for their unusual and delicate subject. On more than 
one occasion, Dostoyevsky stresses that penal servitude no longer exists in the 
form he describes: 


I am describing, therefore, olden times, things that have long since passed 
away... 
... in the past, of course, in that recent past of which “the tradition is fresh, though 
difficult to believe” .. .? 
Everything that I write here about punishments and beatings refers to my time, 
Now, I hear, all this has changed or is changing.® 


The same thing is in effect done for Solzhenitsyn by Tvardovsky, editor of 
Novy mir, in the opening lines of his foreword to the novel: 


- The raw material of life which serves as a basis for A. Solzhenitsyn’s story is 
unusual in Soviet literature. It carries within itself an echo of the painful features in 
our development related to the cult of personality that has been debunked and re- 
pudiated by the Party, features that, although they are noz so far away from us in 
time, nevertheless seem to us to be in the distant past. But the past, no matter what 
it was like, never becomes a matter of indifference to the present. The assurance 
of a complete and irrevocable break with everything which beclouds the past lies 
in a true and courageous comprehension of its full consequences.4 ` 


The heroes of both works, Aleksandr Petrovich Goryanchikov and Ivan 
Denisovich Shukhov, are condemned to and serve a sentence of ten years’ hard 





1 F. M. Dostoyevsky, Sobraniye sochinenii (Collected Works), Vol. II, Moscow, 1956, p. 397. 

3 Ibid., p. 586. 

3 Ibid., p. 592. ; 

4 Alexander Solzhenitsyn, One Day in the Life of Isan Denisovich (trans. Ralph Parker), New York, 
1963, p. 13. : . 
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labor, but while The Howse of the Dead represents Goryanchikov’s recollections of 
his entire period of imprisonment, Solzhenitsyn gives an account of his hero’s 
life, utterances, thoughts and actions on one day only, from the moment he 
is woken in the morning to that when he falls asleep again. There are similarities 
between the two works which by their nature cannot be attributed to the inflnence 
of the earlier writer, but are due to the situation common to both. Both heroes 
share a bunk with a young man, who in Dostoyevsky’s book is called Alei and 
in Solzhenitsyn’s Alesha. The two young men resemble one another not only in 
name but psychologically and physically. The Daghestani Tatar Alei, whom 
Goryanchikov teaches to read and write, is described as follows: 


His smile was so confiding, so childishly open-hearted, the big black eyes were 
so mild and affectionate, that looking at him I always felt a particular pleasure, 
even a relief in my longing and sadness. 5 

He was as chaste as a pure young girl, and a nasty, cynical, dirty, unjust or 
violent act on anyone’s part in the,prison would cause his wonderful eyes to blaze 
with indignation, which made them even more wondertul.® 


Solzhenitsyn describes the young Baptist Alesha as follows: 


Shukhov stole a look at him. Alesha’s eyes glowed like two candles.” 
.. and [on the upper plank-bed] Alesha, Shukhov’s clean and tidy neighbor, ... 
was reading from a notebook in which he’d copied out half the New Testament.® 


Both chatacters find the height of bliss in reading the Gospels. Asked by 


Goryanchikov what he admires most in Jesus Christ, Alei replies: 


“Where he says: Forgive, love, cause no offense and love your enemies. How well 
he says it]??? 


Alesha reads out to Shukhov with the deepest religious conviction: 


“If you suffer, it must not be for murder, theft, or sorcery, nor for infringing 
the rights of others. But if anyone suffers as a Christian, he should feel it no disgrace, 
but confess that name to the honor of God,”10 


On another occasion: 
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Alesha heard Shukhov’s whispered prayer, and, turning to him: “There you 
are, Ivan Denisovich, your soul is Pegging & to pray. Why don’t you give it its 
freedom??11 


Toward the end of his book, Dostoyevsky comments on the lives of Russians 


that have been wasted or destroyed in penal servitude: 


5 Dostoyevsky, op. cit., p. 452. 


2r 


8 Ibid., p. 453. 

? Solzhenitsyn, op. cit., p. 154. 
8 Ibid,, p. 35. 

9 Dostoyevsky, op. cit., p. 456. 
10 Solzhenitsyn, op. cit., p. 36. 
11 Ibid., p. 154. 


And how much youth has been buried for nothing within these walls, what 
tremendous forces have perished here in vain! After all, the whole story must be 
told: these people were a remarkable lot. Perhaps they were even the most gifted 
and the strongest among the whole of our people. But mighty forces' died for . 
nothing, died abnormally, illegally, irretrievably. And who is to blame?!2 


Solzhenitsyn, in the words of the squad leader Tyurin who is relating how 
some girls, students from Leningrad, were traveling in the same railway compart- 
ment and who knew nothing of concentration camps, says the same thing: 
“They were going through life happily. All clear ahead for them,”!? and his 
remarks are supplemented by those of the critic V. Lakshin, writing in Novy mir 
on “Ivan Denisovich: His Friends and Enemies”: 

When the picture of cruel forced labor fades, as it were, into the picture of free 
labor, labor done because of an inner driving force, the reader is compelled to 
realize more profoundly and more clearly the worth of people like our Ivan Deniso- 
vich, to realize how criminally absurd it is to keep them far from their homes, under 
the supervision of automatons, behind barbed wire.14 


Despite the numerous striking similarities, there are, however, certain essential 
differences between these two works. Dostoyevsky’s hero is an aristocrat, an 
intellectual capable of fathoming the psychology of crime, of criminals and pris- 
~ oners, while Solzhenitsyn’ s hero is a Russian tiller of the soil, later a private in the 
Red Army and then prison camp inmate, who sees the hell in which he is living 
with the eyes of an ordinary uneducated man; all this is conveyed by the language 
in which the two works are written. Dostoyersky’s hero, like the majority of the 
camp inmates this writer describes, has really committed a crime, and this enables 
the writer to make some brilliant discoveries about human nature, while Solzhen- 
itsyn’s hero and the majority of his comrades in distress are innocent people who 
themselves are the victims of crime day and night. Another difference lies in the 
fact that while Dostoyevsky stresses the severity of the regime he describes— 


The second category of forced labor, where I was and which consisted of 
ptisoners who were serfs under military supervision, was incomparably more 
severe than the other two categories... .15 


—the “osoblag,” i.e., osoby lager or “special camp,” where Ivan Denisovich is 
detained is infinitely more bearable than certain other camps where he formerly 
was, whether with regard to the food or to the general mode of life. Ivan Deniso- 
vich recalls the camp at Ust-Izhma, where he was “dying of diarrhoea”: 


One good thing about these “special” camps—you were free to let off steam. 
At Ust-Izhma, you need only whisper that there was a shortage of matches outside, 
and they’d put you in the guardhouse and add another ten years to your stretch. But 
here you could bawl anything you liked from the top row of bunks—the squealers 
didn’t pass it on, the security boys had stopped caring.16 ' 





48 Dostoyevsky, op. et., p. 701. 
13 Solzhenitsyn, op. cst., p. 89. 

14 Novy mir, 1964, No. 1, p. 234. 
15 Dostoyevsky, op. cit., p. 675. 
18 Solzhenitsyn, op. cit., p. 141. 


Despite these important differences, it is instructive to compare the life of 
prisoners in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, their psychology and the 
changes that have taken place in the nature of their imprisonment; for both 
works in effect describe the attempt to turn human beings into slaves. 


* 


The hardest moment in a prisoner’s life is that when he first wakes. Here 
there is no difference between the House of the Dead and the “osoblag”: 


A drum at the guardhouse by the prison gates announced the dawn, and some 
ten minutes later a non-commissioned officer of the guard began unlocking the 
barracks. The men began to wake up. In the dim light of a candle-bracket containing 
six tallow candles, the prisoners got up, trembling with cold, from their bunks. 
Many of them were silent and sullen with sleep. They yawned, stretched themselves 
and furrowed their branded brows. Some crossed themselves, while others were 
already beginning to squabble. The stuffiness was dreadful. The fresh winter air 
rushed in as soon as the door was opened, and spread through the hut in clouds of 
steam. The prisoners crowded around the buckets of water; in turns, they took hold 
of the ladle, poured water into their mouths and with this washed their hands and 
face. The water was brought the evening before by the man on duty.?” 
Solzhenitsyn’s story begins like this: l 

At five o’clock that morning reveille was sounded, as usual, by the blows of a 
hammer on a length of rail hanging up near the staff quarters. The intermittent 
sounds barely penetrated the windowpanes on which the frost lay two fingers thick, 
and they ended almost as soon as they’d begun. It was cold outside, and the camp- 
guard was reluctant to go on beating out the reveille for long. 

The clanging ceased, but everything outside still looked like the middle of the 
night when Ivan Denisovich Shukhov got up to go to the bucket. It was pitch dark 
except for the yellow light cast on the window by three lamps—two in the outer 
zone, one inside the camp itself. , 

And no one came to unbolt the barracks door; there was no sound of the 
barrack orderlies pushing a pole into place to lift the barrel of excrement and carry 
it out. 

Shukhov, never overslept reveille. He always got up at once, for the next ninety 
minutes, until they assembled for work, belonged to him, not to the authorities, and 
any old-timer could always earn a bıt-by sewing a pair of mittens for someone out 
of old sleeve lining; or bringing some rich loafer in the squad his dry valenki [knee- 
length felt boots] right up to his bunk, so that he wouldn’t have to stumble barefoot 
round the heap of boots looking for his own pair; or going the rounds of the 

~- warehouses, offering to be of service, sweeping up this or fetching that; or going 
to the mess hall to collect bowls from the tables and bring them stacked to the 
dishwashers—you’re sure. to be given something to eat there, though there were 
plenty of others at that game, more than plenty—and, what’s worse, ıf you found a 
bowl with something left in it you could hardly resist licking it out.18 


Thus we are gradually introduced into the respective heroes’ worlds. Let us 
first glance at the external aspect of the lives they lead. There is a difference in the 


17 Dostoyevsky, op. cit., p. 412. 
18 Solzhenitsyn, op. ctt., pp. 17—18. 
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size of the camps and barrack huts: in each hut in the House of the Dead there 
were bunks for thirty men, and in Shukhoy’s camp four hundred, which is of 
no small significance in view of Dostoyevsky’s remark: 
Subsequently, I realized that apart from the loss of freedom, the forced labor, 
there is another form of torture which is almost worse than all the others. This is 
the enforced living together. 


In both cases, the prisoners have their heads shaved, but while Dostoyevsky’s 
prisoners have chains weighing between eight and twelve pounds fixed to their 
legs and arranged in such a way as not to hinder them when walking, Ivan 
Denisovich and his companions merely wear numbers on their caps, on the left 
knee, back and breast, and are obliged to have them renewed from time to time 
by a certain prisoner who was formerly a painter. Ivan Denisovich’s number is 
Shch 854, by which he is known to the guards. 

In the House of the Dead, the camp is surrounded by a palisade; in Solzhenit- 
syn’s book, this is replaced by barbed wire and searchlights mounted on the 
watchtowers. In the former case, the guards are armed with rifles; in the latter, 
with machine guns. As in all prisons, the prisoners’ numbers are changed many 
times a day; the guards frequently make mistakes, and it is a long time before a 
prisoner’s actual number corresponds to the one has he on paper. Dostoyevsky 
writes : 

Here [in the prison courtyard] the prisoners parade and the roll 1s called in the 
morning, at midday and in the evening—sometimes several times a day more, 
depending on the suspiciousness of the guards and their ability to count quickly.20 

The checkers frequently made mistakes, lost count, went away and came back 


again. At last the wretched guards managed to reach the desired figure and then 
locked the huts. 21 


And Solzhenitsyn: 


No one dared make a mistake. If you signed for one head too many, you filled 
the zap with your own.22 

The escort was worried. There was a discussion over the counting boards. 
Somebody missing. Again somebody missing. Why the hell can’t they learn to 
count?... z 

What made this recounting so infuriating was that the time wasted on it was the 
zeks’ own, not the authorities”.23 


In both prison camps, of course, knives and similar objects are strictly for- 
bidden, but nevertheless are to be found in some prisoner or other’s possession; 
again, in both as in all similar institutions, money has greater value than outside. 
Dostoyevsky remarks: 


‘The most wretched bit of rag had its price and could be used for something. #4 


19 Dostoyevsky, op. cst., p. 411. 
20 Tbrd., p. 395. 

21 Ibid., p. 441. 

22 Solzhenitsyn, op. er, p. 45. 
23 Ibid., p. 108. 

24 Dostoyevsky, op cit, p 406 


oe 
And Solzhenitsyn: 

In forced-labor camps, all prices were local; it was quite different from anywhere 
else, because you couldn’t save money and few had any at all, for it was very hard 
to come by.°5 


Stealing goes on in both prison camps, with the difference that Dostoyevsky’s 
prisoners each had a trunk with a lock, while those of Solzhenitsyn, whenever 
they receive a parcel from home, hand it over for safe keeping to a department 
where in fact it is not safe since it may be stolen by the storekeeper. Bribery 
flourishes irrepressibly in both the nineteenth and the twentieth century. Plank- 
beds and refuse pails did not probably change much in the meantime, and in both 
cases invalids are responsible for keeping the huts clean during the day. 


Whereas in Dostoyevsky’s book only a few warders accompany the prisoners 
as they go out in various directions to their place of work after breakfast, the 
picture with Solzhenitsyn is a little more modern: 


There were escort guards all over the place. They flung a semicircle around the 
column on ıts way to the power station, their machine guns sticking out and pointing 
right at your face. And there were guards with gray dogs. One dog bared its fangs 
as if laughing at the prisoners.?® 


The degree of isolation in the modern camp is incomparably greater. Before 
they leave the camp, the guard commander reads out a formal warning to the 
prisoners, known to them as “morning prayers”: 


“Attention, prisoners! Marching orders must be strictly obeyed. Keep to your 
ranks. No hurrying, keep a steady pace. No talking. Keep your eyes fixed ahead and 
your hands behind your backs. A step to right or left is considered an attempt to 
escape and the escort has orders to shoot without warning.”?? 


Dostoyevsky describes the passage of the column through a small Siberian 
town: the prisoners talk and joke, tease one another, while passers-by stop and 
give them alms. In Solzhenitsyn’s book, there is no question of giving them alms, 
since in the camps of Stalin’s day it was generally impossible to enter into direct 
contact with their inmates. In those cases where it was possible, ordinary Soviet 
citizens have been known to help prisoners like the Russians of the nineteenth 
century. In an article published in Literaturnaya gazeta about a geologist named 
Kapranov who, working in the Kolyma region, loses his life after having taken 
under his wing some of the prisoners from the innumerable camps in this area, 
Valery. Osipov writes: ; 


The camp authorities, of course, realized that Kapranov, to put it plainly, was 
giving the prisoners extra food at his home, in an attempt to brighten in some way 
their joyless existence in camp. Such an attitude was widespread in those years 

_ among the free population of the Kolyma region. Doctors, engineers, geologists 
tried as far as they could to relieve their colleagues among those who had been 


25 Solzhenitsyn, op. cit., p. 139. 
% Ibid., p. 45. 
27 Ibid., p. 46. 


unjustly convicted of the duty of pushing wheelbarrows and to make use of them in 
the camps according to their specialties. This helped very many of them to preserve 
their physical and mental health and in some cases actually saved their lives.28 


Our reason for comparing the regime in the two camps is that the conditions 
described determine the degree of freedom, or rather lack of freedom, enjoyed 
by the prisoners. As Solzhenitsyn says: 


The thoughts of a prisoner—they’re not free esther. They keep returning to the 
same things. A single idea keeps stirring. Would they feel that piece of bread ın the 
mattress? Would he have any luck at the dispensary that evening? Would they put 
Buinovsky in the cells??9 


Ivan Denisovich and his companions do not have a minute to themselves. 
They work the whole day until dark, with a break for the midday meal, and after 
returning to camp they have supper; this is followed by some renumbering, after 
which, dead tired, they go to bed. Solzhenitsyn says: 


Apart from sleep, the only time a prisoner lives for himself is ten minutes ın the 
morning at breakfeast, five minutes over dinner, and five et supper.30 


The camp commandant even tries to rob the prisoners of the opportunity to 
move about the camp during the brief intervals for dinner and supper: 


There was a time when the camp commandant had issued yet another order: 
on no account were prisoners to walk about the camp on their own. Wherever 
possible, a squad was to go intact. But when there could be no business for a whole 
squad to do at once—at the dispensary, say, or at the latrines—then groups of four 
or five were to be formed and a senior appointed to head them and take them there 
and back ın a body. 


The camp commandant took a very firm stand on that order. No one dared 
contradict him. The guards picked up solitary prisoners, took down their numbers, 
yanked them off to the cells—yet the order was a flop. It fopped quietly, like many 
much-touted orders... 


With that rule of his, the commandant would have robbed them of their last 
shred of freedom, but it didn’t work out, much as he tried, the fat pig.3t 


The prisoners are also robbed of their Sundays and state holidays: 


... they knew how to keep them jumping even on Sundays. They’d invent something 
—fixing up the baths, or building a wall somewhere, or cleaning up the yard. There 
were mattresses to be changed and shaken, bedbugs in the bunk frames to be 
exterminated. Or they’d have the idea of checking you with your photo. Or of 
carrying cut an inventory—turning you with all your things into the yard and 
keeping you there half the day. 


Nothing seems to make the authorities madder than zeks napping quietly after 
breakfast 3? 


38 Literaturnaya gazeta, April 4, 1964 
2° Solzhenitsyn, op cif, p 47 
30 Ibid, p 28. 
31 Thid., p 129. 
` 32 Thid., p. 127 
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In The House of the Dead, much space is devoted to describing how the pris- 
oners live in their spare time. Compared with twentieth-century conditions, 
certain scenes from “the worst Siberian prison camp” of the nineteenth century 
seem idyllic. We are told: . 


At the entrances to the barrack huts, the prisoners would sit about with bala- 
laikas.®® 
They did no work on Sundays, celebrated Christmas and Easter for several 
days on end, and those celebrating their name-däy were also freed from work. 
The Jew Isai Fomich is assured by law of his right not to work on the Sabbath, 
a right of which he naturally makes good use. Moslems have the same privilege. 
The prisoners amuse themselves by rearing domestic livestock—the billy goat 
Vaska, and geese. Dostoyevsky tells us: 


The geese too we started having by chance. I don’t know who first keptthem orto 
whom they belonged, but for a while they were a source of much amusement for the 
prisoners and even became well known in the town. They were even hatched in the 
prison and were fed in the kitchen. When the brood had grown to some size, they 
all fell into the habit of going out in a cavalcade with the prisoners to work... . They 
always attached themselves to the largest group and while work was ın progress 
would look for food somewhere nearby.3t 


We further learn that the prisoners “arranged a theater” on holidays, and 
occasionally were even able to come into contact with women: 
This did, of course, happen, but very seldom and only with the greatest dıf- 
ficulty.35 
In Solzhenitsyn’s camp, women are mentioned only once. Before breakfast, 
Ivan Denisovich is taken off by the duty officer to the guardhouse for “failing to 


get up at reveille,” but it transpires that he only has to scrub the floor in the guard- 
room: 


... barefoot, [he] sloshed the water right under the guards’ valenki. 

“Hey there, you slob, take it easy,” one of the guards shouted, putting his feet 
ona chair... 

“How much water are you going to use, idiot? Who on earth washes like that?” 

“Pl never get it clean otherwise, citizen chief. It’s thick with mud.” 

“Didn’t you ever watch your wife scrub the floor, pig?” 

Shukhov drew himself up, the dripping rag ın his hand. He smiled ingenuously, 
revealing the gaps in his teeth, the result of a touch of scurvy at Ust-Izhma in 1943. 
And what a touch it was—his exhausted stomach wouldn’t hold any kind of food, 


and his bowels could move nothing but a bloody fluid. But now only a lisp remained 
from that old trouble. 


“I was taken away from my wife in forty-one, citizen chief. I’ve forgotten what 
she was like.” 





33 Dostoyevsky, op. cit., p. 633. 
% Thid., p. 646. 
35 Thid., p. 422. 
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“That's the way the scum wash... They don’t know how to doa fucking thing 
and don’t want to learn. They’re not worth the bread we give them. We ought to 
feed them on shit.””3® 


Prisoners in the House of the Dead occupy themselves with their own affairs 


in the evening: 


But as soon as the hut had been locked, all [the prisoners] quietly seated them- 
selves, each at his own place, and almost all of. them took up some kind of handi- 
work. The hut was suddenly lit up. Each man held his own candle in a candlestick, 
mostly made of wood. One started stitching a pair of boots, another making some 
article of clothing. ... A small group of ıdlers squatted in a corner before an out- 
spread rug to play cards.®? 


Such liberalism is alien to the twentieth century. Solzhenitsyn’s camp inmates, 


after tiresome counts and recounts both outside and inside the hut, lie down and 
immediately fall asleep. A Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich ends as follows: 


Shukhov went to sleep fully content. He’d had many strokes of luck that day: 
they hadn’t put him in the cells; they hadn’t sent his squad to the settlement; he’d 
swiped a bowl of kasha at dinner; the squad leader had fixed the rates well; he’d built 
a wall and enjoyed doing it; he’d smuggled that bit of hacksaw blade through; he’d 
earned a favor from Tsezar that evening; he’d bought that tobacco. And he hadn’t 
fallen ill. He’d got over it. 

A day without a dark cloud. Almost a happy day. 

There were three thousand sıx hundrec and fifty-three days like that in his 
stretch. From the first clang of the rail to the last clang of the rail. 

Three thousand six hundred and fifty-three days. 


The three extra days were for leap years.38 


As for punishments, Dostoyevsky describes floggings and the attitude taken 


by Russians to them. Unforgettable is the character Orlov, who bravely goes to 
take four thousand strokes in the belief that he will survive to make a break for 
freedom. The punishment, which itself is for an attempt to escape, is too much 
for him. In Dostoyevsky’s day, one paid for such disciplinary offenses sometimes 
with one’s life. What about the Stalin camps? Former Captain Second Rank 
Buinovsky protests to the guard commander because the latter, when the tem- 
perature is twenty-seven degrees below zero, orders the prisoners to undress in 
order to see whether they are wearing more than the regulation dress: 


“You've no right to strip men in the cold. You don’t know Article Nine of the 
Criminal Code.” 

But they did have the right. They knew the code. You, friend, are the one who 
doesn’t know it. 

“You're not behaving like Soviet people,” Buinovsky went on saying. “You’re 
not behaving like Communists.” 


36 Solzhenitsyn, op. cit., p. 26. 
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37 Dostoyevsky, op. cst., p. 448. 
38 Solzhenitsyn, op. ert , pp. 159—60. 


Volkovoi had put up with the reference to the criminal code, but this made him 
wince and, like black lightning, he flashed: “Ten days in the guardhouse.” 39 


One would think that ten days in the guardhouse were definitely better than 
a flogging; but Solzhenitsyn goes on to describe the guardhouse: 


Brick walls, cement floor, no windows, a stove they lit only to melt the ice on the 
walls and make pools on the floor. You slept on bare boards, and if you’d any teeth 
left to eat with after all the chattering they’d be doing, they gave you nine ounces of 
bread day after day and hot stew only on the third, sixth, and ninth. 

Ten days. Ten days “hard” in the cells—if you sat them out to the end, your 
health would be ruined for the rest of your life. T.B. and nothing but hospital for 
you till you kicked the bucket.4® 


Thus, imprisonment in the guardhouse is no better than a flogging. After 
all, it is Siberia, where the normal winter temperature is rarely above twenty 
degrees centigrade below zero. 


And what ate such punishments meted out for? Solzhenitsyn writes: 


Hadn’t they been around the barracks and read them that new regulation? You 
had to take off your hat to a guard five paces before passing bim, and replace it two 
paces after. There were guards who slopped past as if blind, not caring a damn, but 
for others the new rule was a godsend. How many prisoners had been thrown in the 
guardhouse because of that hat business?*! 


Despite the guardhouse, however, whipping still survives. Lieutenant Volk- 
ovoi is described as follows: 

At first, in ’49, he’d been in the habit of carrying a whip of plaited leather, as 
thick,as his forearm. He was said to have used it for fogging in the cells. Or when 
the prisoners would be standing in a group near a barracks at the evening count, 
he’d slink up from behind and lash out at someone’s neck with a “Why aren’t you 
standing in line, slobs?” The men would dash away in a wave. Stung by the blow, 
his victim would put a hand to his neck and wipe away the blood, but he’d hold his 
tongue, for fear of the cells. 

Now, for some reason, Volkovoi had stopped carrying his whip.?? 


The attitude of the camp authorities toward the prisoners may be illustrated 
by a passage in Osipov’s article in which Kapranov indignantly exclaims to a 
member of the camp staff: 
“Hurry up, comrade!... The men may die.” 


“What men do you mean?” replied the other with a smirk, “they’re enemies of 
the people.’’48 


The major in command of Dostoyevsky’s camp is no better. It would seem 


that this type of person has not changed over a hundred years; only the technique 


38 Jbid., p. 44. ! 
40 Ibid., p. 148. 

41 Ibid., p. 30. 

42 Thid., pp. 41—42. 

43 Literaturnaya gazeta, April 4, 1964. 
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has changed, everything is now on a bigger scale. Dostoyevsky describes various 
cases of denunciation, in particular how a certain Ivanov keeps the major informed 
of everything that goes on in the camp: 


As for denunciations in general, they usually flourish. In the prison, the in- 
former is not subjected to the slightest humiliation; indignation is even unthink- 
able.... [A certain prisoner] ... was on friendly terms with the major’s batman 
Fedka and served as his spy, and Fedka repeated to the major everything he heard 
about the prisoners. We all knew about this, but it never occurred to any of us to 
punish the rascal or even to reproach him.44 


Solzhenitsyn describes denunciations on an organized scale. In contrast to 
Dostoyevsky’s, -his prisoners react.to the business of informing: 


True enough, something new had started up. Two men, known to be squealers, 
bad been found in their bunks one morning with their throats cut; and, a few days 
later, the same thing had happened to an innocent zek—someone must have gone to 
the wrong bunk.15 


This is almost the only bright feature of twentieth-century prison life, 


Flight is risky and almost impossible in both cases. Dostoyevsky describes 
how two prisoners escape and hide for three months, while Solzhenitsyn observes: 


In short, 1f someone escaped, the guards had had it; they were hounded, without 
sleep or food. Sometimes they were roused to such fury that the runaway wouldn’t 
get back alive.4¢ 


The attitude of the prisoners to those among them who in ordinary life 
belonged to “higher circles” of society is similar in both cases. The inmates of 
the House of the Dead refer contemptuously to aristocrats as “Ay-swatters” (i.e., 
“thumb-twiddlers,” idlers); those in Solzhenitsyn’s camp are no different in 
their opinion. 

x 
If a people has lived too well, it 1s very difficult to rule it. 
Talleyrand 


Unrelenting hunger is merely one more chain to fetter mankind. A great deal 
of Solzhenitsyn’s story is given over to the subject of food. Shukhov dreams of 
it continually: all his thoughts revolve around the possibility of getting an extra 
portion of soup; at the very beginning of the story, we see him hiding half a day’s - 
ration of bread (the ration is 550 grams) and sewing it into his mattress so as to 
keep it until evening; we are also able to follow all his thoughts and actions 
during breakfeast, dinner and supper. Prison life has developed in Shukhov certain 
features that are difficult to grasp for people who have not experienced life in one 
of Hitler’s or Stalin’s camps. Lakshin writes: x 





44 Dostoyevsky, op. cit., p. 432. 
18 Solzhenitsyn, op. cit., p. 3. >`. 
“6 Thid., p. 112. 
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...for Ivan Denisovich two things in camp life are of tremendous, sometimes 
overwhelming, importance—how not to grow weak from hunger and not to freeze. 
In conditions reminiscent of the primitive struggle for existence, the value of the 
simplest “material” elements in life, the things that have always and indisputably 
been essential to man—food, clothing, footwear, a roof over one’s head-ıs discovered 
anew. An extra ration of bread becomes a subject of the highest poetry.” 


How much effort, cunning and persistence is required in order to secure the 
best ration of bread! 
I 


Shukhov’s job now was to wedge himself in behind a table, oust two loafers, 
politely ask another prisoner to move, and clear a little space in front of him—for 
twelve bowls (to stand close together), with a second row of six, and two more on 
top. Next he had to take the bowls from Pavlo, repeating the number as he did so 
and keeping his eyes peeled—in case some outsider should grab a bowl from the 
table. And he had to see he wasn’t bumped by someone’s elbow so as to upset a 
bowl-tight beside him people were leaving the table, stepping over the benches or 
squeezing in to eat. Yes, you had to keep your eyes peeled—was that fellow eating 
out of his own bowl? Or had he wormed his way up to one of the 104th’s?4® 

Some of the bowls had been filled while the stuff from the bottom of the kettle 
hadn’t yet settled after the stirring, and some were duds—nothing but soup. Shukhov 
made a mental note of which was which... 


He managed, too, to maneuver the tray so that the two bowls with the thickest 
stew were just opposite the place he was about to sit down in.*® 


Shukhov’s great achievement that day is that he gets a double helping for 
lunch (by deceiving the cook) and another for supper (his reward for taking 
Tsezar Markovich’s place in line for a parcel from home). Dinner is not only a 
physical but also a psychological experience: 


He dug in. First he only drank the broth, drank and drank. As 1t went down, 
filling his whole body with warmth, all his guts began to flutter inside him at their 
meeting with that stew. Goo-ood! There it comes, that brief moment for which a 
zek lives. 

And now Shukhov complained about nothing: neither about the length of his 
stretch, nor about the leagth of the day, nor about their swiping another Sunday. 
This was all he thought about now: we’ll survive. We’ll stick it out, God willing, 
till it’s over... f 

He began to eat the cabbage with what was left of the soup. A potato had found 
its way into one of the bowls—Tzesar’s. A medium-sized spud, frost-bitten, hard and 
sweetish... 

He ate his supper without bread. A double helping and bread—that was going 
too far. The bread would do for tomorrow. The belly is a demon, It doesn’t remem- 
ber how well you treated it yesterday; it’ll cry out for more tomorrow.*® 





47 Novy mir, 1964, No. 1, p. 231. 
48 Solzhenitsyn, op. cit., p. TT. 

49 Thid., p. 135. 

50 Ibid., pp. 136—37 
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As for the food itself: \ 


The stew was the same every day. Its composition depended on the kind of 
vegetable provided that winter. Nothing but salted carrots last year, which meant 
that from September to June the stew was plain carrot. This year it was black cab- 
bage. The most nourishing time of the year was June; then all vegetables came to an 
end and were replaced by grits [Arupa, groats]. The worst time was July—then they 
shredded nettles into the pot.51 


The main thing today was that the oatmeal was good—real oatmeal, the best sort. 
It wasn’t often they had it... 

How often had Shukhov in his youth fed oats to horses! Never had it occurred 
to him that there’d come a time when his whole soul would yearn for a handful of 
them. 5? i í 


Perhaps the most powerful scenes in Solzhenitsyn’s story are laid in'the 


dining hall. In a small room, hundreds and hundreds cf prisoners have their 
lunch and supper. A crowd besieges the entrance, and orderlies maintain order 
with the aid of sticks. Solzhenitsyn says: 


The crowd heaved, pushing away so that no one could breathe. To get its stew. 
Its lawful stew.58 


Such constant hunger and on such a scale was unknown in the prisons of the 


nineteenth century. The description of the dining hall in the House of the Dead 
seems today truly idyllic: , ' 


The prisoners, in their caps and sheepskin coats and girded up ready to leave 
immediately for work, seated themselves in all the corners and around the tables. 
Before some of them, there stood wooden cups containing kvass. They crumbled 
the bread into the kvass and then sipped it.54 


Meals are not taken together, but in haphazard fashion, according to who comes 
first; in any case, the dining hall would not have taken all of them at once. I tried the 
shchi but, being unfamiliar with it, could not eat it and made myself some tea. We 
took a seat at the end of the table... 


Prisoners came and went. There was, incidentally, plenty of room, for not 
everyone had gathered yet. A group of five men seated themselves separately at the 
large table. The cook poured them out two dishes of soup and set down on the table 
a whole panful of fried fish. They were celebrating something and eating food of 
their own.55 


They brought in the Aalachi [a kind of fancy bread]. A young prisoner was 
carrying a whole bunch of them and was selling them around the prison.*® 
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51 Ibid., pp. 28—29. 

58 Ibid., pp. 76-77. 

53 Thid; p. 133. 

54 Dostoyevsky, op. cit., p. 414. 
55 Thid., p. 423. 

58 Thid., p. 424, 


Dostoyevsky, in the person of Goryanchikov, remarks: 


The food, too, struck me as being fairly adequate in quantity. ... Incidentally, 
the prisoners, when boasting about the food, referred only to the bread and ex- 
pressed their appreciation of the fact that the bread was served in bulk, and not doled 
out according to weight.... The bread was somehow particularly tasty and was 
noted for this throughout the town. The explanation usually given was that the 
prison ovens were well designed. The shchi was very unattractive to look at. It was 
cooked in one big boiler, with a little groats added, and—especially on weekdays— 
was thin and watery.5? ; 


In the course of a quarrel, one prisoner exclaims: “Look, he’s fed himself 
well on prison bread!”58 —And not only on bread: invalided prisoners could go 
out into the town, where they bought meat and anything else their fellow-prisoners 
wanted and could afford. Dostoyevsky tells us that they brought tobacco, brick 
tea, beef, kalachi, etc., but no wine.5® “In the winter,” he says, “beef cost us half 
a kopek [a pound].”®° On Christmas Eve, 


... the invalids, who had gone to the market on errands for the prisoners, 
brought back with them toward evening large quantities of all kinds of food: beef, 
sucking pigs, even geese.’ 


When a prisoner was celebrating his name-day, he 


... after rising in the morning, placed a candle before the icon and said his prayers; 
then he put on his best clothes and ordered dinner for himself. Beef and fish were 
purchased, Siberian pe/meni were prepared; he ate like a horse, almost always alone, 
rarely inviting his comrades to share his table. Then the wine appeared: the prisoner 
got as drunk as a cobbler and invariably went from hut to hut, swaying and stumb- 
ling in his anxiety to show everyone that he was drunk, that he was “having a good 
time,” and so earn universal respect. ®* 


Although alcohol was strictly forbidden, it was constantly being brought into 
the prison by certain inmates, who thereby ran the risk of being severely punished. 
“In forced labor camps, it was sometimes possible to get drunk,” Dostoyevsky 
remarks. ® Elsewhere, he points out that the act of getting drunk is a function of 
man’s freedom: “The entire meaning of the word ‘prisoner’ signifies a man without 
freedom; but when he spends money he is already acting according’ to Ais own 
will? 84 

Hunger did not, therefore, enslave the inmates of the House of the Dead of 
the nineteenth century. They even, as we have seen, kept geese. Their twentieth- 
century counterparts, on the other hand, compete to see who shall lick clean the 





57 Thid., p. 411. 
58 Ibid., p. 413. 
59 Ibid., p. 461. 
60 Thid. 

81 Thid., p. 526. 
62 Ibid., p. 429. 
63 Thid., p. 398. 
% Ibid., p. 472. 
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dishes left by others. Dostoyevsky’s prisoners feed Gnedko, the horse employed 
to carry the water: 


Some one would invariably bring him some bread and salt. Gnedko would eat 
it and again begin nodding his head, as though he wanted to say: “I know you, yes, 
I know you! I am a nice horse, and you are 2 good man.” i 


I also liked to bring Gnedko bread.® 


Dostoyevsky describes the prison dog: “A dog lived there, slept in the yard 
and ate the leftovers from the kitchen.”88 Solzhenitsyn relates a conversation 
between former movie producer Tsezar Markovich and Captain Buinovsky 
about Eisenstein’s film Battleship Potemkin, in particular about the scene 
showing the reaction of the sailors to some wormridden meat. Buinovsky remarks: 

“Well, if they’d bring that meat here to camp instead of the fish they feed us and 

dumped ıt straight into the kettle, we’d be only too... .””87 i 


One more difference: in the House of the Dead, the cooks are chosen by the 
prisoners themselves, while in Solzhenitsyn’s camp they are privileged persons 
appointed by the authorities—that is to say, more or less as a result of bribery. 





88 Ibid., p. 643 
88 Ibid 
7 Solzhenitsyn, op. cif., p 113. 
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The Dialectics of Soviet Economic Revisionism 


HENRYK ÖLSIENKIEWICZ 


Last year, the discussions on reforming the Soviet economic system which 
had been in progress within Comecon for nearly ten years took a decisive turn. _ 
According to the most recent proposals published in the Soviet press, basic 
features of the planned economy hitherto regarded as sacrosanct, such as central- 
ized planning, fixing of prices by the state and centralized distribution of invest- 
ments and consumer goods, are to be modified. The fact that a kind of market 
economy system has been introduced on a trial basis in certain enterprises of Soviet 
light industry, such as the “Bolshevichka” clothing factory in Moscow, shows 
that the Soviet Party leaders have accepted the proposals in principle. Other 
Comecon countries have been experimenting on similar lines.1 

What has made the USSR depart from the Leninist-Stalinist economic dogmas 
it once defended so. stubbornly and proclaimed to be immutable and take over 
“capitalistic” economic criteria and methods? : 

The main reason is doubtless to be found.in'the growing economic stagnation 
in the USSR and the Soviet bloc as a whole over the past few years, which was 
highlighted by the abandonment of the Czech Five-Year Plan in August 1962? 
and the virtual collapse of the Soviet Seven-Year Plan in 1963.3 Since the late 

fifties, it has become clear to most Communist economic theorists that this 
“ stagnation can no longer be dismissed as a temporary phenomenon resulting 
from planning errors. In particular, the steady drop in the growth rate of produc- 
tion, the diminishing effectiveness of investments and the chronic supply difficul- 
ties showed that the crisis was a built-in feature of the economic system itself. 


Yearly or Average Yearly Increases in the Gross Industrial Production 
= ' of the Comecon Countries, 1951—65 


(Percentages) 
1951—53 1954-58 1958 1959 1960 1951—62 1959—65* 
Albania ........... 0. 32.0 145 20.0 20.0 11.0 _ 11.0 
Bulgaria ..... ....... 17.0 12.2 14.0 25.0 135 142 118 
Czechoslovakia ..... .. 13.4 9.2 11.0 11.0 120 10.4 10.5 
Eastern Germany ...... 17.0 8.6 11.0 12.0 8.0 10.5 9.5 
Hungary .......... .. 20.0 6.0 120 ‘ 12.0 13.5 10.1 8.0 
Poland ...... ..... .. 19.6 10.3 10.0 - 9.0 110 12.3 9.0 
Rumania ............. 19.1 9.8 10.0 10.0 17.0 13.3 12.5 
USSR „usa 13.2 11.3 10.0 11.0 10.0 11.4 9.0 


SOURCES Artur Bodnar, Gespoderka europejskich kraydw socpelistycxupch (The Economy of the European Socialist Countries), 
Warsaw, 1962, p. 102; Kommmssi, 1964, No 5, p. 113. a 





1 See Stefan C. Stolte, “The Search for a New Planning System in the Soviet Bloc,” Bullstın, Munich, 
1965, No. 6. > 


2 Nene Zurcher Zeitung, August 17, 1963. 
3 Swddeutsche Zeitung, Munich, September 23, 1963. 


From this table, the decrease in the ee growth rate in the USSR since 
1954 and in the other Comecon countries (with the exception of Rumania) since 
the late fifties is evident. 


According to the Soviet journal Mezhdusarodnaya zhizn, at the end of 1965 
the Comecon countries will account for only 40 percent of world industrial 
output instead of the 50 percent planned. The annual increase in the industrial 
output of these countries was 13.3 percent in 1951-55, 10.4 percent in 1956-60 
and only 8.6 percent in 1961-63. The journal admits that, owing to its economic 
stagnation, the Soviet bloc is five years behind the West, but tries to explain this 
away as a consequence of faulty planning, a lack of raw materials, fuel and power, 
backward agriculture and insufficient cooperation between, the Comecon coun- 
tries. In Eastern Germany, the decreasing rate of economic growth is attributed to 
the lack of capital during the period 1958—61, in Czechoslovakia to an excess of 
supply over demand, in Hungary to structural changes in industrial production 
and in Poland to poor harvests and difficulties in exporting to the West.4 


Other Soviet sources, however, show that the stagnation is due to the inade- 
quacy of the economic system itself. Thus, in the USSR the effectiveness of 
investments has been decreasing considerably during the last’ few years despite 
the fact that process industries, which give a quick return on capital investments, 
have been accounting for an ever larger share of total investments. This was due 
to the sharp drop in agricultural production, which took place despite increased 
investments, and in particular to the fact that a large proportion of Soviet 
machinery is 15 and more years old. Too little is spent in the USSR on replacements, 
which account for only 18-20 percent of capital investment as against about 
60 percent in the USA and Great Britain and 30 percent in Western Germany, with 
its highly modernized industry. As a result, in the USSR expenditure on capital 
repairs is 60 percent higher than on replacements, and expenditure on running 
repairs is also extremely high.® 

According to Soviet calculations, in order to increase the national income by 
one percent, 1.5 percent of the national income had to be spent in 1958, 2.5 percent 
in 1959 and 1960, 3.1 percent in 1961 and 3.7 percent in 1962.° This means that 
the growth rates of industrial and agricultural production called for in 1966-70 
can only be achieved by considerably stepping up the accumulation of capital at’ 
the expense of housing and consumer goods. 


Moreover, the chronic supply difficulties in the USSR have shown that the 
present inflexible centralized distribution system is completely incapable of 
meeting the requirements of the vast and complex Soviet economy, as is the 
involved procedure for commissioning economic projects and assigning funds.” 
Indeed, leading Soviet economic experts have gradually come to realize that, in 
the words of the late Professor V. S. Nemchinov, 

4 Mezbdunarsdnaya zbızn, 1965, No. 3, p. 27. 

5 Planovoye kbozyaistvo, 1964, No. 6, pp. 1—10. 


€ Ibid. 
7 Literaturnaya gazeta, March 12, 1964. 
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The national economy is a complex economic system . . . consisting of a number 
of smaller economic systems (e.g., branches of industry, economic regions, economic 
groupings) .... A primitive conception of the mutual relations between the large 
and small economic systems can only result in a rigid mechanical system whose 
control parameters are all preset, a system which is restricted from top to bottom at 
any given point in space or time... .Such a... system will act as a brake on 
social and technical progress and sooner or later collapse under the pressure of the 
realities of economic life.® 


Mezhdunarodnaya zbizn also remarked that “the experience of the last few 
years has shown that life is more complex than doctrinaire ideas and demagogic 
illusions.” ® 


These and ‘other critical comments in the Soviet press on the country’s 
economic system as well as the fact that the Party leaders are favorably disposed 
to the idea of reform are convincing proof that Soviet economic revisionism has 
its roots not only in the economic crisis but also in the liberal and pragmatic 
tendencies now prevalent in the USSR, particularly among the technocrats, who 
are coming more and mote to the foreground of the social and political scene 
as the USSR becomes an industrial society. The appointment of Aleksei Kosygin, 
a qualified engineer, to the position of Chairman of the Council of Ministers is a 
recent example of this trend. Soviet white-collar workers, technicians and skilled 
workers do not by any means regard themselves as members of the proletariat. 
They are intent on satisfying their social, material and cultural needs and have 
little time for the doctrinaire illusions hampering the economic development of 
their country. Their pragmatic attitude must inevitably lead to a reacknowledg- 
ment of the classical laws of economics damned by Communism’s founding 
fathers and the rejection of the “socialist” economic laws. It is, moreover, clear from 
the Soviet press that Soviet economists and technicians as a whole are immensely 
impressed by the boom in the West, in the USA i in particular, which is continuing 
in defiance of Communist forecasts. 


At the beginning of this year, two prominent US economic experts, Professor 
Walt Rostow and Secretary of the Treasury Douglas Dillon, expressed the hope 
that crises in a free economy could be avoided by means of a suitable financial 
policy and a computerized market information system. This would mean the 
use of controls to “tame” the self-regulating market mechanism. It is obvious to 
the Western economist that if central planning is to be an effective substitute for 
this self-regulatory market mechanism it must be based on a continuous flow 
of up-to-date and accurate economic data. Only recently, however, have Soviet 
economists realized that in the USSR the failure to provide such information is 
resulting in the failure of the central planning system as a whole.1° Even after 
having Feen centralized, decentralized and recentralized, Soviet economic 
planning and administrative machinery is still overcentralized and uncoordinated 


8 Kommunist, 1964, No. 5, pp. 76-77. 


9 Mezhdunarodnaya zbizn, 1965, No. 3, p. 33. 
10 Vesinik Moskosskogo unwersiteta, Series VIL, No. 5, 1962, p. 21. 
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and seems to be functioning more inefficiently than ever.!! At the end of 1963, 
6,100,000 persons were employed in Soviet administration, a third being statistic- 
ians and mathematicians.1? The number of employees in Soviet supply organi- 
zations is also increasing rapidly.148 According to Professor L. A. Lyusternik, a 
huge army of employees is engaged solely in gathering and processing economic 
data, but the means at their disposal date from the seventeenth century.14 Professor 
Glushkov, Vice-President of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences, calculated that 
by 1980 the volume of planning work will have increased by 3,600 percent and 
occupy the entire adult Soviet population unless the planning system is drasti- 
cally reformed.15 However, although these shortcomings are violently criticized 
by Soviet economists,1® the only remedy proposed is to use large computers to 
cope with the flood of data, but first of all a system of information, capable of being 
processed by the computers must be devised. At present, the prospects of an electron- 
ically regulated market in the USSR, and even more in the other Comecon countries, 
are remote. Zu. 
One of the official arguments used by the Soviets to back up their reform pro- 
posals’is that the tendency toward a centralization of the administration and a 
`- decentralization of the executive is characteristic of the economic world of 
today.!? Professor Leontev said that the basic problem was how to reconcile 
centralized planning with the initiative of the individual enterprise.18 Professor 
Trapeznikov added that a flexible price policy provided an incentive to technical 
progress.1° Indeed, the Soviet reform proposals, which, as we have mentioned, 
are already being tried out in certain enterprises, constitute a considerable 
decentralization of the planning system and a return to market economy methods 
in industrial production and price formation, as far as this is possible in a state-run 
economy. This in turn amounts to a rejection of Communist economic teaching, 
a fact of which Soviet economists are well aware when they write about the 
“objectively necessary” use of economic criteria and methods which “although 
a legacy of the past have been adapted to socialist economics.”®° Professor Lange, 
a prominent Communist economist, freely admits that the need to depart from the 
economic tenets of Marx, Engels and Lenin is growing as the socialist economy 
poses more and more new problems.?! The principles which Lenin, in the 1919 
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Party Program of the Bolsheviks, laid down as the basis of the Communist 
economic system, namely, maximum concentration of all economic activity ac- 
‘cording to a state plan, maximum centralization of production and conversion 
of the planning apparatus into a book-keeping institution, must appear to the 
Soviet economist of today as oversimplified and utopian.*? The planned economy 
is not a Communist invention—it existed in the Byzantine Empire, for example—but 
Lenin realized that it made total dictatorship possible.#? Today, however, the 
totally planned economy and total Party dictatorship conceived by Lenin can no 
longer withstand the pressures of social and economic development. After years 
of costly experience, the Communists have abandoned their thesis that the “blind 
laws” governing the market and the relationship between money and value 
must be abolished.24 The dogma that a planned economy must be viable as a 
whole even if individual enterprises are inviable?® has also proved to be an 
illusion. The profitability of production is still one of the main economic problems 
facing the Communist world. Attempts to solve it by price reforms have been 
unsuccessful. In the USSR, it is hoped that the price reform which came into force 
on January 1 of this year will make at least the most vital industries viable and 
halve the number of inviable enterprises. *¢ 


Stalin’s dogma that the prices of products can be fixed independently of their 
value has recently been supplanted by the well-tried principle of a market economy 
that prices should be based on actual production and distribution costs. Con- 
siderable efforts are now being made in Comecon to establish a rational economic 
basis for calculating prime costs. Thus, the warnings of Ludwig Moses, Max 
Weber, Adolf Weber and other socialist theoreticians of the nineteen-twenties 
that in a Communist natural economy rational budgeting would be impossible 
since the latter could be based only on normal market prices have proved to be 
justified. 27 

In the light of the present Soviet economic situation, the adoption of market 
economy principles, used by Lenin himself after the collapse of the Soviet economy 
in his New Economic Policy (NEP) of 1921, means far more to the Communist 
economist of today than a mere tactical retreat leaving the state economic plan 
unaffected. During the NEP period, free market conditions were tolerated; 
nationalized enterprises received economic independence and legal rights and 
had material incentives to operate profitably. They were allowed to dispose of the 
fixed and circulating assets they received from the state at their own discretion, 
set up their own production plans and, insofar as they obtained the necessary 
taw materials and semiproducts themselves, sell their products freely on the 
market. Although the state still supervised and coordinated the individual pro- 


32 See Gunther Anders, “Was ist Planung?” in Der Griff nach der Zukunft, Munich, 1964, p 50. 
23 Pierre Bertaux, “Denkmaschinen, Kybernetik und Planung,” ibid., p. 74. 
_ 4N. Bukharin, “Allgemeine Theorie des Transformationsprozesses,” Ekonomik der Transformations- 
periods, Part I, Hamburg, 1922, p. 1. 
25 Thid. 
268 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, February 29, 1964, p. 9. 
27 Max Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, Tubingen, 1922, p. 45 ef seq. 
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duction plans and had a preemption on current production, centralized control 
was largely in the form of state price fixing and the delivery contracts concluded 
by the state with individual enterprises. Today, even state price fixing is to be 
decentralized, and restricted in the case of vital commodities such as food and 
investment goods. The recent reforms also show a marked trend toward price 
formation @ Ja market economy. In agriculture, on the other hand, the old doctrin- 
aire concepts are being stubbornly defended, despite the fact that they are respon- 
sible for the present agricultural crisis in the Soviet bloc. Under NEP, agricultural 
enterprises were relieved of compulsory delivery quotas and allowed to pay the 
state food tax in kind and sell the rest of their produce on the open market, but 
in March of this year the Party Central Committee tried to solve the ctisis by 
measutes which have long ago proved to be ineffective, e.g., increasing invest- 
ments, state purchase prices and wages. Nevertheless, atlhough nothing has yet 
been said about extending the economic reforms to agriculture, the introduction 
of market conditions into industry must inevitably lead to a change in the present 
doctrinaire agricultural policy. It is also significant that the Soviet press has 
recently been publishing criticism of the establishment of state purchase and sale 
prices for agricultural produce (hitherto on a zonal basis), which has meant that 
the profits (or losses) from the different agricultural products vary. For example, 
in the collective farms of the RSFSR the profits yielded by various products range 
` from 3 to 100 or more percent, while other products have to be sold at a loss.28 
The critics maintain that there cannot be a normal economic relationship between 
town and country until economically defensible prices for both industrial and 
agricultural products are established ;#° they demand that state purchase and sale 
Prices guarantee the farms uniform profits, and that state purchases of agricultural 
produce be planned from below as well as from above. The “development of 
economic methods of collective and state farm management” must, say the critics, 
be promoted by suitable price, tax, investment and credit policies,®° and the . 
“unreasonable and groundless restrictions on private farming by collective farmers 
and white- and blue-collar workers” removed.®! Reference is being made to the 
views expressed by leading economic furctionaries Bazarov, Grolman and 
Kondratev when drawing up the first Soviet Five-Year Plan.3# Impressed by the 
success of NEP-in 1928 industrial production had reached the prewar level- 
these men pleaded for the retention of the economic principles of NEP, because, 
they argued, the market and market prices were essential to the proper functioning 
of a planned economy and provided an automatic check on the correctness of 
economic operations, and an enterprise would only be profitable if each individual 
worker took a healthy interest in the final results of his work. In 1964, Professor 
Trapeznikov wrote that in the USSR, where all the financial and economic levers 
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were in the hands of the state, methods of economic control could be far more 
effective than in capitalist countries.** 

Soviet economic history may be broadly summarized as follows. In the early 
twenties, the Soviet leaders found it necessary to reintroduce free market condi- 
tions in order to rebuild the national economy, ruined by World War I and War 
Communism, and provide a basis for the establishment of a planned economy, 
which was proclaimed to be the cornerstone of the Communist doctrine and was 
to demonstrate its superiority over the “capitalist” market economy and the 
correctness of the “socialist” economic laws by guaranteeing rapid, uniform and 
crisis-free development. When the prewar level of industrial production had 
been attained, a start was duly made on building up the planned economy system. 
For thirty years the system, although grossly neglecting the demands of the consu- 
mer, functioned more or less efficiently in this vast and underdeveloped country, 
which although lacking capital was rich in manpower and natural resources. The 
emergence of the USSR as the second largest industrial power in the world and 
the rapid industrialization of the Soviet-bloc countries after World War I 
seemed to underline the soundness of the Soviet economic system and Communist 
economic teaching in general. In the late fifties, however, when a relatively high 
level of industrial development had been reached in the USSR and most of the 
other Soviet-bloc countries, the universal laws of economics, hitherto branded 
as “capitalist,” made their presence felt in the form of uneven development and a 
growing economic crisis. Now, in the entirely new situation created by thirty 
years of industrial development, the Soviet leaders have been forced once more 
to take over free market methods and criteria, but this time they are trying to 
incorporate them permanently in the Soviet economic system, and are not merely 
making a tactical retreat, as in the case of NEP. 


33 Prapda, August 17, 1964. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Science 


Soviet Historiography Between Dogmatism 
and Revisionism 


In October 1963, a report by Party Central Committee Secretary L. F. Ilichev 
on “Methodological Problems Facing the Natural and Social Sciences” was 
submitted for the attention of a broadened meeting of the Presidium of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR.! On January 3-6 of the following year, a 
broadened meeting of the Academy’s Social Sciences Section was held to discuss 
a joint report by the Section’s chairman and the Academy’s vice-president, 
P. N. Fedoseyev, and the Rector of the Academy of Social Sciences of the Party 
Central Committee, Y. P. Frantsev, on “The Examination of Methodological 
Questions in History,” on the basis of which an identically headed resolution 
was adopted.* 


The title of the report and the resolution may be regarded as a definition, 
albeit an imprecise one, of the task which the Party is setting Soviet historians. 
The Party is, in fact, calling not so much for an “examination of methodological 
questions in history,” i.e., an examination of the philosophical aspect of history, 
as for a more intensive “sociologization” cf history, i.e., an examination of 
historical processes from the point of view of the political and ideological interests 
of Party and state. _ 

Soviet historiography is thus to be ideologically mobilized. At this point it 
should be noted that in Soviet historiography the terms “methodology” and 
“ideology” come to mean the same thing: according to the journal Voprosy 
istorii, “the methodology of history does not consist in abstract theoretical con- 
structs but is a Weltanschauung, an important sphere of the ideological struggle.’ 
A more precise definition of the word was given by Ilichev in his report: 


Methodology is in itself nothing but the use of the methods of dialectical 
materialism during the process of cognition and action. For the Marxist, metho- 
dology is an instrument for cognizing and transforming the world.* 


Fedoseyev declared: 


...in our view, the methodology of history means the application of historical 
materialism.and Marxism-Leninism as a whcle to historical science, to historical 
research. ... It seems to us that the methodology of history is historical science 
itself... 





1 Vesinik AN SSSR, 1963, No. 11, pp. 3—70. 
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Is the methodology of history a substitute for historical materialism? By no 
means. Historical materialism is a general methodology for all social sciences, Soviet 
historical science included. But this does not mean that historical science does not 
have its own methodology, its own methodological problems. . . . Then there 1s the 
dialectics of history. The dialectics of history, of historical science, is a scientific 
method, it 1s the Weltanschauung of this science. For this reason, the use of historical 
materialism and Marxist dialectics in history is ın fact the methodology of historical 
science. And this science above all must analyse methodological problems and 
thereby enrich itself.’ 


Methodology in the USSR is thus three things at the same time, namely: the 
Weltanschauung of historical science; a scientific method of drawing general 
conclusions from historical processes in accordance with the postulates of histori- 
cal materialism (or rather of modern Soviet Marxism-Leninism); and a form of 
ideological warfare. 


} Ilichev said that the Party had been compelled to focus its attention on the 
methodological and ideological aspects of the natural and social sciences firstly 
because of the need to bring about a rapid development in these sciences, secondly 
because Marxist methodology could not “‘stand aside from practical development” 
if it were to be “an instrument for changing and transforming the world,” thirdly 
because the methodology of Marxism had to be perfected if the philosophy itself 
were to develop and not be a “hidebound dogma” and fourthly because of the 
need to combat the “hostile ideology” of the “revisionists,” “left-wing oppor- 
tunists” and others in the Communist movement. These are political rather than 
scientific reasons. The USSR is trying to enhance its prestige and importance in 
- the Communist movement and the world in general and also entertains hopes of 
further expansion and must justify its “historic” mission to the Soviet people; 
for this it needs “scientific” proof that the building of Communism in the USSR 
is proceeding successfully and in accordance with historical laws. 


According to the resolution adopted by the Social Sciences Section of the 
Academy of Sciences: 


The comprehensive examination of methodological questions must be considered 
as one of the primary tasks... in history, and here special attention must be paid 
to examining such key problems as the relationship between the historical and 
sociological, the relationship between the general laws of world history and the 
peculiarities of the development of individual countries and groups of countries, the 
scientific division of the historical process into periods (the relationship between 
the concepts of “social structure” [formatsiya], “historical epoch,” “historical 
stage,” etc.), the sphere of influence of specific historical laws, the role of classes and 
class warfare in the development of mankind, the role of the masses and individuals 
in history, the relationship between the conscious and the spontaneous in the , 
historical process, the laws governing the development of social thought, criticism 
of idealistic subjectivistic concepts in the methodology of history.” 
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Let us consider the most important of these problems, in particular those 
whose philosophical and theoretical content has already been established by the 


Party. 
1. The Relationship between the Historical and the Sociological. The indissoluble 


dialectical connection between the historical and the logical (sociological) is to 
be retained. As Ilichev said in his report: 


Marxist methodology presupposes an historical approach [istorizm], demands 
the examination of phenomena as they develop and change and is based on the 
Proposition that scientific abstraction is most effective when it is based on concrete 
historical material, draws general conclusions from the latter end depicts the essence 
of the historical process. 


llichev adds, rather more specifically, that 


... the task of historical science is not simply to describe facts and events in chrono- 
logical order but to draw general conclusions from the facts, show the natural links 
between historical events and demonstrate the operation of the general ‘laws of the 
social process which underlie the facts.® 


llichev maintains that historical science can only fulfill this mission with the 
aid of Marxist methodology and historical materialism, adding that in general 
“if logic must be based on history, history cannot but be based on philosophy.”® 
At the same time, he declares that although “the logical approach is essentially 
the same as the historical approach,”!° since the logical (sociological) and the 
historical (i.e., the general laws of historical cevelopment and their actual mani- 
festation in the life of society) only coincide in the final analysis (if this were not 
the case, there would be no need for history and historical science as special 
disciplines), there is a fundamental difference between them, and in particular 
between historical materialism and sociology on the one hand and historical 
science on the other. 


The difference, in the Soviet view, is that historical materialism and sociology 
are concerned with the discovery and examination of the general laws governing 
the historical process and the interplay between basis and superstructure, while 
the functions of historical science are: to reveal the peculiarities and mode of 
operation of the general sociological laws under specific circumstances, i.e., in a 

` given country or period; to examine the interaction between economic, political 
and ideological processes in the life of society and thereby demonstrate the exist- 
ence of specific laws underlying apparently random developments; and to use 
concrete historical material for the purpose of enriching historical materialism 
and presenting a clear picture of the future development of mankind.” 
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As regards present Soviet allegations that during Stalin’s time the historical 
was divorced from the logical and Soviet historical science was purged of socio- 
logical generalizations,!3 we can say that in theory this was not the case. This is 
clear from a directive article entitled “Historical Materialism—the Theoretical 
Basis of Historical Science,” published in 1952, which declared that it was 
impermissible to “divorce concrete historical research from the theoretical anal- 
ysis and abstraction of the gathered material in the spirit of the requirements of 
historical materialism.”’4 ‘The article also states: 


Historical materialism as a general theory of the historical process constitutes 
the methodology of historical science, forms general laws for the development of 
society and arms the historian with a method of research, while historical science, 
on the basis of these general laws and by studying and drawing conclusions from 
individual facts, reveals the particular laws governing the development of specific 
epochs and social structures, thereby concretizing and enriching historical materi- 
alism and providing the basis for its further development.!® 


In practice, however, the situation was different. In Stalin’s time, historical 
research was imbued with idealistic and nationalistic concepts, subjectivism and 
Party-voluntarism, or rather the voluntarism of Stalin himself. But Stalin and 
Soviet historical science are the least to blame for this, since there are numerous 
cases of the abstract sociological schemes of historical materialism being destroyed 
by historical reality. It was not by chance that Stalin, having divorced the super- 
structure from the basis, for all practical purposes restricted the application 
of, or else completely dispensed with, some of the basic laws of Marxist 
dialectics, such as the negation of negation. Moreover, in practice there is the 
same gulf between the historical and the logical and the same departure from the 
abstract sociological schemes of historical materialism today, and this can never 
be otherwise. 


Thus, the present Party ruling demands that the so-called “Leninist principle 
of the Party spirit [ partiinost]” remain the cornerstone of Soviet historical science 
and the main criterion of its scientific merit. In justification of this demand, it is 
declared that this principle, i.e., the Party interpretation of history, embodies the 
highest form of objectivity and constitutes the materialistic interpretation of the 
historical process (under Stalin it seems that “the Party spirit of historical science 
was crudely contrasted with its objectivity””).1® In order to canonize this postulate, 
Soviet theoreticians also maintain that the essence of historical objectivity is 
reflected in the Party itself and in its directives, which incorporate the cognized 
objective world and thus guide society in accordance with the objective laws of 
history. If this were so—which of course it is not—, such supernatural powers 
would have to be ascribed to every other Communist party as well. The point is, 
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however, that the “principle of the Party spirit,” which requires the viewpoint 
of a “certain class,” in this case of the Party leadershis, to be adopted when 
commenting on historical events, is a purely subjective and political concept; 
since it goes hand in hand with pure voluntarism it is incompatible with the 
logical or objective sociological laws of history, which “operate independently 
of man’s will.” \ 


It is now fashionable in the USSR to speak of Marxism-Leninism as “an ever 
live and growing doctrine” which must be “creatively developed,” while “dog- 
matism” or adherence to classical Marxism-Leninism is castigated as “a Tal- 
mudistic repetition of truisms.”!? (Stalin, by the way, used the same terminology 
when revising basic postulates of Marxist philosophy.) The “creative application 
of Marxism-Leninism” is to be the basic principle governing the further progress 
of Soviet historical science, which amounts to a descent from the Olympian 
heights of Marxist theory to mundane ‘reality and clears the way for the pene- 
tration into Soviet historical science of subjectivistic conclusions, i.e., for a 
departure from the logical, just as the “classics” of Marxism foresaw. It means 
that every Soviet historian has the right to defend his own view of the historical 
process and make any sociological conclusions he likes, and that the postulate 
according to which “creatively developing Marxism-Leninism” is the sole 
scientific force has no practical ‘significance. In general, any science which is 
' “creatively developing” is incomplete and cannot claim to offer any finalized 
scheme into which all the facts can be fitted. 


2. The Relationship between the General Laws of World History and the Peculiarities 
of the Development of Individual Countries and Groups of Countries. Here we shall con- 
fine ourselves to examining current Soviet ideas concerning the further develop- 
ment of the “world socialist system.” Soviet theoreticians appear to be divided 
into two main groups on this point. Those in the first group champion’ the uni- 
fication of the historical process, i.e., a centralized global system of socialist 
states in which only certain “specific features” of the development of individual 
states are recognized. They speak of “the decisive significance of the epoch 
ushered in by the October Revolution” and the “world-wide historical signif- 
icance of the experience of building socialism and Communism in the USSR,” 
and maintain that “Communism is incompatible with nationalism.” In their 
opinion, the logic of history demands that the world socialist system develop 
along Soviet lines and that the USSR occupy} a dominant position in this system. 
They declare: 

The Soviet Union, which is now carrying out extended Communist construction, 
is the most shining example and the most powerful bulwark for all peoples of the 


world in their fight for peace, democratic liberties, national independence and 
socialism, 18 
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` and never fail to add: 


The most perfect synthesis of the present achievements of Marxist-Leninist 
science in research into prospects for the development of society and the laws 
governing this process and in the study and abstraction of the experience of Com- 
munist construction has found expression in the new Program of the Party.19 


At the same time, these theoreticians share the Party’s concern over the fact that 


... certain Communists are falling under the influence of nationalistic sentiments 
and are even being tempted to use nationalism as a weapon for their own purposes, 
without stopping to consider the danger of splitting up the Communist movement 
and other progressive social movements and international organizations on a 
national, racial or territorial basis.2° 


Theoreticians in this first group therefore call upon Soviet historians not only 
to resist these nationalistic tendencies but to 


... uncover the narrowness and groundlessness of the various forms of so-called 
“national” or “regional” socialism [and] more actively propagate the ideas of 
scientific Marxist-Leninist socialism as an international Weltanschauung common to 
all proletarian revolutionaties.1 


The Party has ordered Soviet historians to turn out for external consumption 
theoretical and practical works demonstrating the “unity of the historical process” 
and setting forth Soviet experience in solving the nationality problem and building 
socialism and Communism, but in view of the present upsurge of nationalism 
both inside and outside the socialist camp and the division of the latter into two 
or even three factions such attempts by the USSR to preserve its influence in the 
world Communist movement seem highly unrealistic. This situation has led to 
the appearance of a second group of theoreticians who recognize, albeit only 
insofar as they are forced to do so under the pressure of circumstances, the right 
of the “brotherly Communist parties” to develop in their own way but at the 
same time call for more Soviet “patriotism,” with a strong admixture of Russian 
patriotism (or even nationalism). 

Indeed, the last few years have seen an increase in the number of “patriotic” 
references glorifying Soviet space achievements and describing the Soviet Union 
as having “the most progressive culture and ideology” and even “civilization” 
in the world, as being “‘the first country in the world to build socialism and embark 
on the road to Communism” and as “paving the way for the progressive develop- 
ment of all mankind,” all of which seriously conflicts with the slogans about 
“proletarian internationalism.” Patriotism of a specifically Russian brand is 
evidently to be the keynote of a new twelve-volume work entitled Istoriya SSSR 
s drevneishikh vremen do nashikh dnei (A History of the USSR from Antiquity to the 
Present Day). According to a brief preview of its contents, this work is devoted 
almost exclusively to the history of Russia and the Russian people, the histories 
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of the other peoples of the USSR being mentioned only insofar as they serve to 
illustrate the “progressive significance” of their joining Russia. Indeed, the Party 
directives issued when work on the “History” was being started declared that 
“not all peoples and nationalities play an equal role in history” and that “the 
Russian people acquired a prominent place in the history of mankind a compara- 
tively long time ago” and was “proceeding in the vanguard of the whole of 
progressive mankind,”* while at an all-Union conference of historians at the 
end of 1962 Party Central Committee Secretary B. N. Ponomarev said: 


Native history is of the utmost significance for the development of patriotic 
traditions. The patriotism and national pride of which Vladimir Ilich Lenin wrote 
with such inspiration can, of course, only be instilled into a person by a presentation 
of history which is full of living illustrations of the creativeness and heroism of the 
masses.... The history of the democratic and socialist revolutionary movement of 
our country has indeed given the people guiding stars which have not dimmed 
throughout the centuries.23 : 
Ponomarev laid particular emphasis on military history: 

Soviet historians have done a great deal as regards studying the wars of liberation 
which our peoples have had to wage ın the past. At the same time, we possess no 
comprehensive work on the centuries-long struggle of the peoples of the USSR 
against aggressors, none which gives a general picture of how the struggle of the 
masses inevitably frustrated any aggression or which brings out the world-wide sig- 
nificance of this struggle. Such a work would have to show that the insidious plots 
now being hatched against our motherland in the capitalist countries are doomed 


to failure and that no aggressor who sets foct on our native soil will ever leave 
it alive.34 


Ponomarev made it quite clear that in such a work there would be no room 
for the national wars of liberation waged by the non-Russian peoples. He criti- 
cized “the encouragement of nationalistic prejudices” in the historiography of 
the non-Russian peoples of the USSR while welcoming the efforts of “historians 
in the Soviet republics who try to bring out the objectively positive significance 
of the rapprochement between their peoples and the Russian people and of their 
joining Russia.” ' 

This nationalistic tendency was particularly in evidence at the broadened 
meeting of the Social Sciences Section of the Academy of Sciences. To be sure, 
in view of the fact that the USSR condemned the Chinese for their “nationalism,” 
“racism”?® and “Tsarist ideology,”27 Party theoreticians at the meeting had to 
play down the Russificatory policy of the USSR and warned against “excesses in 
the interpretation of the national factor.”?® Nevertheless, they declared them- 


22 Voprosy sstorii, 1961, No. 2, pp. 57—58. 
23 Tb:d., 1963, No. 1, p. 16. 

24 Ibid., pp. 15—16. 

25 Ibid., pp. 16—17. 

38 Thid., 1964, No. 3, p. 25. 

27 Thid., p. 27. 

38 Thid., p. 25. 
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selves in disagreement with “those who, in stressing the class approach to history, 
ignore the role of national factors in historical development.”?® As Fedoseyev 
put it: 


We must constantly remember the Marxist-Leninist thesis that class warfare— 
the driving force in history—interacts with various factors, including national 
factors. Political parties, and the development of society in general, are influenced 
not only by class differences and class warfare but by national differences as well. 
The national influence can even be found in the behavior, line and mode of warfare 
adopted by political parties. For this reason, while stressing the indispensability 
of class analysis as the main criterion of the Marxist historian, we must determinedly 
oppose all attempts to reject national traditions and national differences. °° 


In fact, the USSR has been imbued with a nationalist spirit from its very 
foundation, as regards both national culture and state policy. Of late this nation- 
alistic spirit has been on the increase, as may be seen from the Soviet attempt to 
“build Communism” alone and from Soviet foreign policy, which is preoccupied 
with defending state interests. The USSR still entertains hopes of building up a 
monolithic system of socialist states along Soviet lines. 


3. The Role of Classes and Class Warfare in the Development of Mankind. In their 
report, Fedoseyev and Frantsev described class warfare as “the principal motive 
force in history.” They said: 


The classics of Marxism-Leninism gave an integrated picture of the historical 
process in all its complexity and contradictoriness, in all its gigantic diversity. 
Realizing that the ultimate cause of and decisive motive force behind all important 
historical events was the economic development of society and changes in the means 
of production, Marx and Engels proved that the entire history of society, except for 
the primeval period, was the history of class warfare. 

Class warfare, of course, embraces economics, politics and ideological relations. 
The Marxist thesis that class warfare is the principal motive force in history is an 
expression of the general law of materialist dialectics, namely, the law of the unity 
and conflict of opposites. i 


` At the same time, Fedoseyev and Frantsev. accused Stalin of overrating the 
importance of economics in the development of society: 


Under the influence of the cult of personality, a narrow and one-sided view of 
what constituted the subject of historical science was held until recently. The 
history of society was defined as the history of the development of production, as 
the history of the forces and relations of production. It was added that historical 
science had to be concerned with the history of the masses as producers of material 
wealth. 

Of course, the development of production and the productive activity of the 
masses constitute the basis of the historical process. It would, however, be incorrect 
to suppose that the history of society consists in the economic history of the latter. 
This is how the exponents of economic materialism understood history.31 


2 Thid., p. 7. 
30 Thid., pp. 25—26. 
31 Ibid., pp. 5—6. 
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As we have seen, the present view is that although class warfare is a direct 
result of the economic development of society it also embraces politics and 
ideology and is becoming an independent subjective factor under their retro- 
active influence. For this reason, the emphasis is now not on the economic laws 
of the revolutionary development of society but on Lenin’s basic law of revo- 
lution, according to which “a revolution can only succeed when the lower classes 
do not want to live in the old way and the upper classes are unable to rule in 
the old way” and “a revolution is impossible without a national crisis affecting 
both exploited and exploiters.”?* The emphasis is on the Party as “the most 
important active force in the historical process”® rather than on the power of 
objective economic laws. In other words, Marxist values are being exaggerated 
and the principal moving forces in history subjectivized. 

“Moreover, Soviet theoreticians maintain that the thesis that class warfare is 
the main moving force in history is “an expression of the general law of Marxist 
dialectics, namely the law of the unity and conflict of opposites,” as we have seen. 
Logically, this would mean that class warfare was a feature of all historical epochs 
and all social orders, but the present line is that it is restricted to slave-holding, 
feudal and capitalist systems and the present “capitalist” world and does not apply 
to the USSR and the socialist camp as a whole. Ponomatev, for example, said: 


In countries where socialism has triumphed and the exploiting classes completely 
liquidated, the class struggle has given way to new laws bringing about social 
progress. ®4 


Fedoseyev spoke in a similar vein: 


..under socialism, the nature of the contradıctions themselves underwent a 
fundamental change. For thıs reason, the former opposites are being overcome not 
by struggle alone but also oe merging them and gradually effacing their basıc 
differences. 35 


These postulates, borrowed from Stalin, are untenable. If under socialism or 
Communism the influence of the class struggle (“the principal moving force in 
history”) and the law of the-unity and conflict of opposites are vanishing, this 
can only mean that the history of mankind is becoming ossified and the develop- 
ment of society grinding to a standstill. If under socialism people have begun to 
act consciously, to make conscious use of the objective laws of history, a con- 
flict between different groups and opinions, if not classes, is inevitable, since 
conscious human activity presupposes:a conflict of opposites. 


4. The Relationship between the Conscious and the Spontaneous in the Historical 
Process. The Party standpoint on this question, which came to the fore after the 
Twenty-Second Party Congress, was expounded by Ilichev before a general 
meeting of the Academy of Sciences in October 1962: 





33 Ibid, p. 11. 

33 Thid., p. 19. 

% Thid., 1963, No. 1, p. 13. 

35 Vesimk AN SSSR, 1963, No. 8, p. 20. 
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- - . to count on objective conditions to take effect automatically is a profound error 
and is not our practice, since this mezns leaving the active role of the subjective 
factor out of the reckoning. We can under no circumstances rely on spontaneity and 
laissez-faire in general, particularly when it comes to fighting the relics of capitalism 
and changing the consciousness, morals and psychology of tens of millions of 
people. The role of Marxist-Leninist ideology, of the organizational and educational 
work of the Party, is greater now than ever before.3¢ 


In support of this view, Ilichev quoted Lenin’s statement to the effect that 
the subjective factors of Communist ideology and the Party of Marx played an 
extremely important role in the historical process.3? 


At another general meeting of the Academy of Sciences, in July 1963, Fedo- 
seyev added: 


We often say that consciousness lags behind being. In doing so, we frequently 
fail to take account of the fact that this expression merely refers to the original 
philosophical postulate that being is primary and consciousness secondary. In a 
certain respect, however, consciousness, far from lagging behind being, precedes ıt. 
Otherwise advanced theory, advanced Communist consciousness and 1n general the 
postulate that ideas play an active guiding role would be inconceivable... . Possi- 
bilities have now been created for consciousness... to develop harmoniously 
alongside being and even ahead of the latter, thus lighting the way ahead.3® 


Fedoseyev made only the slight reservation that “of course, this does not 
mean that being no longer determines consciousness but that,.on the contrary 
social being has always determined social consciousness and will always do so.”39 


At the broadened meeting of the Social Section of the Academy of Sciences, 
both Fedoseyev and Frantsev declared categorically in their joint report that 
“the classics of Marxism-Leninism spoke out against reducing the historical 
process to economic history, against'underrating and ignoring the role of political 
and ideological relations,” and as proof quoted the following extract from a 
letter of Engels to Bloch: 


... According to the materialist conception of history, the w/timately determining 
element in history is the production and reproduction of real life. More than this 
neither Marx nor I have ever asserted. Hence, if somebody twists this into saying 
that the economic element is the on/y determining one, he transforms that proposition 
into a meaningless, abstract, senseless phrase. The economic situation 1s the basis, 
but the various elements of the superstructure . . . also exercise their influence upon 
the course of the historical struggles and in many cases preponderate ın determining 
their form. There is an interaction of all these elements in which, amid all the endless 
host of accidents . . . the economic movement finally asserts itself as necessary.41 





% L. F. Ilichev, Obshebestsennye nauki i kommunizm (The Social Sciences and Communism), Moscow, 
1963, p. 8. 

3? Ibid., p. 90. 

38 Vesink AN SSSR, 1963, No. 8, p. 22. 

» Ibid. 

40 Voprosy istorii, 1964, No. 3, p. 6. 

41 Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works in Two Volumes, Vol II, Moscow, 1958, p. 488. 
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from Stalin’s thesis that 


... the history of the development of society 13 first and foremost the history of the 
development of production, the history of the means of production which have 
succeeded each other down the centuries, the Listory of the development of produc- 
tive forces and the relations of production between people. 


Thus, with the help of Engels, Soviet a have moved a long way 


... the history of social development is at the same time the history of the producers 
of material wealth themselves, the history of the working masses, who are the 
principal forces in the production process... 

... the key to studying the laws of the history of society must be sought notin people’s 
heads and not in the views and ideas of society but in the production method practiced 
by society during each given historical period, in the economics of society.4? 


Thus, Soviet ideologists, having broken with Stalin’s view of history, and 
hence with the very fundamentals of histozicel materialism, are going even 
further than Engels. They insist on the importance of the historical role of “ideas 
and social theories,” “socialist and Communist consciousness’? and “national 
elements,” declare that “the various [Communist] parties are exerting a great 
influence on the development of economic, political and ideological forms of 
warfare, on the course of political events’ and proclaim the Soviet Communist 
Party to be “the most important active leading and guiding force in the historical 
process.”#5 It was in this spirit that Y. M. Zhukov, academic secretary of the 
History Department of the Academy of Sciences, spoke disapprovingly of “the 
trend toward studying socio-economic history” and warned: 


. «the fate of mass social movements... frequently depends on the subjective 
factor. The fight of our Party and other Marxist-Leninist parties for the unity of the 
world revolutionary movement against dogmatists, revisionists and sectarians 
once more reminds historians studying the history of the masses of the need also to 
make a profound examination of the subjective factors in the revolutionary process, 
which must be taken into account if a complete and objective picture of social 
development is to be given.?® 


In other words, the present tendency is to emphasize the historical importance 
of the subjective factor, or conscious human activity, while playing down, if not 
rejecting entirely, economic determinism and historical fatalism. 


We shall not stop to consider the various other “methodological problems 
awaiting the attention of Soviet historians, e.g., the historical role of the masses 
and individuals and the laws governing the development of social thought. How- 
ever, it is clear from the examples we have given that materialism has lost even 
more ground in Soviet Marxist practice. 


g 





143 Istorıya Vsesoynznos Kommunistichesko: Partii (bolsherikor) : Kratky kurs (The History of the AJl- 
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43 Voprosy istorii, 1964, No. 3, pp. 32 and 65. 
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Soviet historians are being told to adopt a “creative” approach in their work, 
ie., to demonstrate, on the basis of “the experience of building socialism and 
Communism in the USSR,” that mankind is moving toward Communism because 
of the “iron logic” of history. Needless to say, there can be no talk of an objective 
revelation of historical laws when the Party is insisting from the start that its 
ideas, actions and predictions are a reflection of these laws. As regards the 
“creative possibilities” open to historians, these were best defined by llichev: 


... the Program of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union is the greatest achieve- 
ment of contemporary scientific social thought. To all those who wish to under- 
stand the power of creative Marxism-Leninism and the prominent role of the social 
sciences in the life of Soviet society, I can only say: “Read and study the Party 
Program.” Each thought in it, its entire contents, is Leninism in action, a testimony 
to the great theoretical maturity of our Party and to its leading role in the creative 
development of revolutionary theory. The Party Program is the quintessence of 
modern Marxist-Leninist social science.47 


The practical implications of this Party line for the Soviet historian can be 
seen from the following example. At the all-Union conference of Soviet historians 
held in December 1962, a recently published work entitled Nekozorye voprosy borby 
KPSS za marksistskoye osveshcheniye istorii bolshevizma (Some Aspects of the Fight of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union for a Marxist Interpretation of the 
History of Bolshevism) was severely criticized for “presenting numerous im- 
portant events in the history of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union in a 
distorted light and giving only a formal criticism of the cult of personality.” 48 
When the authors demanded an explanation for what they regarded as unjustified 
ctiticism, they were told bluntly by Ponomarev that 


... it is imperative to approach the study of Party history from the positions of the 
Twentieth, Twenty-First and Twenty-Second Congresses and work on the basis of 
existing directives of the Party Central Committee which have been incorporated in 
our publications on Party history. Resistance here is pointless—it would be incorrect 
and detrimental to the development of science and the cause of Communist con- 
struction, 4° 


It is clear that the emphasis here is on the interests of “Communist con- 
struction” rather than those of science. In the same vein, Voprosy istorii, summing 
up the work of a scientific council on “The Laws Governing the Development 
of Socialism and the Transition to Communism,” wrote: 


- . . attention must also be drawn to another danger, namely the empty theorizing 
now to be observed in certain research works, when certain persons try and discover 
new tendencies and new laws in the development of socialist reality on the basis of 
a superficial analysis of a few hundred questionnaires and specific inquiries. 50 





4 Ibid., p. 27. 

48 Voprosy istorit, 1963, No» 1, p. 11. 
49 Ibid., No. 2, p. 66. 

50 Thid., 1964, No. 6, p. 125. 
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Thus, Soviet historians are still severely hampered in their work by the rulings 
of the Party, the ideological postulates in the new Party Program in particular. 
Although the present ideological mobilization of historical science has introduced 
many important new elements into the official interpretation of the historical 
process, historical reality is still to be viewed through the Party’s looking-glass. 


Of course, it is difficult to say how Soviet historiography will be affected in 
"the long run by Khrushchev’s ouster last October, but since the new leaders of 
the Soviet Union are continuing to follow the line set forth in the new Party 
Program and those largely responsible for working out this line are still in key 
Party and state positions there will probably be no radical changes. On the other 
hand, it may be expected that condemnation of Chinese “nationalism” will become 
more restrained and Soviet patriotism be played down as a result of the Soviet 
Union’s need to improve relations with China and with its East European allies 
in particular. 

P. Urban 


Problems of Soviet Higher Education 


The specialist cannot properly be trained in isolation from the latest develop- 
ments in his specialty, and this fact is having the beneficial effect of forcing the 
Soviet higher educational system to draw more and more heavily on the rich herit- 
age of native and Western knowledge. The USSR has made spectacular progress in 
physics, mathematics, chemistry and the applied sciences. Its successes in space 
research, atomic energy and quantum, plasma and polymer physics, for example, 
have won universal recognition. To be sure, it is still very backward in agriculture 
and biology, where tremendous harm was done in the past by scientific quacks 
such as Trofim Lysenko who had the backing of the regime, and in sociology. 
However, in these as in other branches of science the USSR is gradually casting 
overboard the ballast of Stalinist dogma, thanks largely to the growing insistence 
of the scientists themselves on intellectual freedom. ` 


In 1963, the Soviet Union had 741 higher educational institutions with 
3,258,000 students, 1,876,000 of whom were doing a full-time job at the same 
time. During that year, these institutions turned out no fewer than 332,500 
specialists, including 105,500 in industry, 16,700 in transport and telecommuni- 
cations, 31,300 in agriculture, 25,000 in economics and law, 31,800 in health, 
physical culture and sport, 119,200 in education and 3,000 in art and cinematog- 
raphy. Graduates included 131,000 who had been studying in their spare time.? 


The teaching staff numbers 196,700, or over 34 percent of all those engaged 
in academic work, including 500 full and corresponding members of various 





1 See S. Kabysh, “The Rise and Fall of Trofim Lysenko: A Sorry Chapter in the History of Soviet 
Science,” Bulletin, Munich, 1965, No. 6. 

3 SSSR » tsifrakb » 1963 godu : Kratky statıstichesky sborsik (The USSR in Figures in 1963: A Concise 
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academies of.sciences, roughly 6,700 with the degree of doctor and 59,000 with 
that of candidate. In the course of the last decade, the number of those engaged 
in academic work in the USSR has increased by over 90,000, and the numbers 
of doctors and candidates have grown by 1,650 and 26,000 respectively. During 
the last twenty years, the indigenous teaching staffs of higher educational estab- 
lishments in Central Asia have also grown considerably—by 12.5 times in Kirghizia, 
by 8 times in Tadzhikistan, by 7 times in Kazakhstan and by 6 times in Uzbekistan.3 
There are 43,000 postgraduate students preparing for an academic career, but, 
as we shall see later, there are still not enough teachers at the highest level. 

‘The journal Vestnik vysshei shkoly, official organ of the Ministry of Higher 
and Special Secondary Education, from which some of the above figures have 
been taken, contains much general information on the ideological, educational, 
methodological and research work being done by higher educational establish- 
ments in the Soviet Union. The January 1964 issue contains, in accordance with 
the resolutions adopted by the Party Central Committee at its plenary meeting 
in the previous December, three articles calling for agronomists to be thoroughly 
trained in chemistry, namely “Give the Agronomist a Solid Grounding in 
Agrochemistry,” by Professor M. Y. Pronin, who makes an outright plea for a 
return to Academician D. N. Pryanishnikov’s school, “Chemicalization Problems 
must be in the Center of Attention,” by Professor A. S. Radov, and “Train 
Agronomists in Agrochemistry,” by Professor N.G. Zhezhel. .These three 
articles are symptomatic of the drive to “chemicalize”: Soviet agriculture launched 
after the abandonment of the grass-arable system advocated by Academician 
V.R. Vilyams. In the same issue, the need for more chemistry instruction in 
Soviet technical colleges is the subject of “The Department of General Technology 
Studies the Mechanical Properties of Polymers,” by Professor P. V. Melentev, 
“Another Word on General Chemistry for Non-Chemical Specialties,” by 
Professor I. G.Ross and “The Chemistry of Complex Organic Compounds is a 
Subject of Great Importance,” by Professor B. V. Tronov. 


The February issue contains an interesting article entitled “Higher Educational 
Establishments in Kazakhstan must go in for Large-Scale Chemistry [bo/shaya 
kbimiya],” by the Kazakh Minister of Higher and Special Secondary Education, 
K. B. Bilyalov, who points out that between 1964 and 1970 places of higher 
education in the republic will have turned out about 2,500 chemists instead of 
the 3,300 required by industrial enterprises in the republic. Higher educational 
institutions in the republic are also short of chemistry teachers (their 29 depart- 
ments of chemistry have, we are told, five professors and doctors of chemistry, 
43 lecturers and candidates of chemistry and 170 teachers without any academic 
tank or higher degree) and the training of reinforcements is proceeding slowly, 
the number of postgraduate students being only 56. This is not the only case of a 
discrepancy between the numbers of students and lecturers, as we shall see. 

Later issues discussed the need to revise chemistry curricula and train more 
lecturers in the subject, In the previous year, 1963, the journal had initiated a 
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discussion in its columns between representatives of 35 leading institutions of 
higher education in the USSR on the organization of chemistry instruction in 
the Kazan Institute of Chemical Technology. One of the conclusions was that 
the course of general and inorganic chemistry needed to be radically revised, 
since it did not meet modern technological requirements or reflect the‘ latest 
findings. The journal published all new contributions‘ and described the dis- 
cussion as indicative of the great concern which existed in the Soviet scientific 
world about the way in which chemistry wes being taught at the highest level. 
‘In 1964, the Ministry of Higher and Special Secondary Education and the 
D. I. Mendeleyev All-Union Chemistry Society convened a ‘methodological con- 
ference” of members of departments of genera! and inorganic chemistry to talk 
over certain points arising from the discussion. 


Vestnik vyssbei shkoly goes into the greatest detail over the question of in- 
struction in agricultural specialties. The January 1964 issue carried a lengthy 
article by Professor V.F. Krasota, Head of the Main Department of Higher 
and Secondary Agricultural Education of the Ministry of Agriculture, who said 
that in the USSR there were 61 agricultural colleges, 12 veterinary institutes, 
8 agricultural academies, 7 institutes of agricultural mechanization and electri- 
fication, 4 hydromelioration institutes, one institute each specializing in land 
management, dairy farming, fruit and vegetable growing and subtropical farming 
and one all-Union agricultural correspondence school, all together training 
322,000 students in 14 main specialties. Practical training, which accounted for 
up to 45 percent of the curriculum, was to be reduced in favor of theoretical 
training, particularly in the application of chemicals, mechanization and economics. 
The agricultural colleges were also short of qualified teachers. Doctors of Sciences 
accounted for a mere 4.8 percent of the entire teaching staff, and half-of them were 
over 60. Krasota also drew attention to many shortcomings in the organization 
of research work. | 

The Party’s decision to intensify agriculture by mechanization, melioration and 
“chemicalization” and the collapse of the economically disastrous agricultural 
doctrines worked out by Lysenko and his colleagues have necessitated a radical 
revision, which is still in progress, of the agronomy curricula and thus con- 
fronted teaching staffs with a host of new problems. ` i 

The July issue carried an account by G. S. Gruzdev of a seminar for prorectors 
of agricultural colleges held at the Ukrainian Agricultural Academy, at which 
Professor Krasota revealed that 11,300 of the 31,500 specialists turned out in 
1964 by higher agricultural schools would receive the rank of “scientist-agronom- 
ist,” whereas previously graduates from agricultural institutes and technical 
schools had both received the rank of simple “agronomist,” though with the 
suffixes of “with higher qualifications” and “with secondary qualifications” 
respectively. This marks a return to the pre-Revolutionary practice abolished 
in the nineteen-twenties and is indicative of the emphasis on theoretical knowl- 
edge in the new agronomy curricula. As Krasota himself said: 


1 Ibid., 1963, Nos. 7, 11 and 12; 1964, Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, etc. 
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In the light of its new tasks, the agricultural college must considerably improve 
the theoretical and especially practical training of specialists and turn out more of 
them in such fields as irrigation farming, agrochemistry and agricultural economics 
and mechanization.® 


Owing to the reduction in the amount of practical agricultural work, the 
courses themselves ate being shortened, to 4 years and 10 months in the 
“engineering” and “veterinary engineering” faculties and to 4 years and 
4 months in all the others. 


The predominance for so many years of Vilyams’ theory that all soil formation 
was caused by a single process, which provided the theoretical basis for the 
- grass-arable system, resulted in the curtailing of agrochemistry courses since, it 
was alleged, “the soil does not need fertilizer.” The present emancipation of 
agrochemistry is, however, only a beginning, since biology, genetics in particular, 
was also affected by Lysenkoism. 


Vesinik vysshei shkoly devotes particular attention to programmed teaching,® 
which came into its own in the USSR once the ideological objections to cyber- 
‘ netics had been dropped. The importance of programmed teaching was stressed 
in 1962 by the Scientific Council for Cybernetics of the Academy of Sciences of 
: the USSR and the Scientific Council of the State Committee for Coordinating 
Scientific Research, and also by Professor Y. N. Dadenkov, Minister of Higher 
and Special Secondary Education of the Ukraine.” The new interest in pro- 
grammed teaching prompted Academician A. I. Berg to arrange for a scientific 
council for programmed teaching to be set up under the Ministry of Higher and 
Special Secondary Education of the USSR.§ 


Science as a whole is inadequately represented in the journal, being ignored 
in some issues and dealt with superficially in others. On the other hand, a con- 
siderable amount of space is devoted to the practical work of the social science 
departments. Among the principal questions examined in this field are the course 
on the fundamentals of scientific Communism introduced in higher educational 
institutions in 1964, sociological research, and instruction in political economy, 
atheism and the socio-economic disciplines. The Moscow press is also discussing 
the advisability of introducing a special courst in political science, which, as a 
branch of the social sciences in its own right, is to have as its principal objects 
of study the dynamic control of society and the “structure of state authority.’’® 


The preoccupation of Vesinik vysshei shkoly with higher agricultural education 
may be due to the fact that agriculture is the Achilles’ heel of the Soviet economy. 
In any case, the fact that Professor Krasota has been made a member of the 
journal’s editorial board is not without significance. The journal also neglects 
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problems of higher education in economics, medicine, law and the arts. Its most 
serious shortcoming, however, is its practice of glossing over urgent problems 
of higher education and the harm done to Soviet science by arbitrary “adminis- 
trative” measures. Its sole reaction to the storm which arose upon Lysenko’s 
fall from grace was to publish a modest article, by N. V. Pilipenko and A. A. 
Inozemtsev, whose very beginning reeked of Lysenkoism. It ran: 


Soviet biologists have taken several steps toward solving these problems [viz., 
problems of biology in general], and ın certain fields-genetics, selection and seed 
growing, for example—occupy a leading position in the world 10 


These words were written despite the fact that Professor I. A. Sizov, Director 
of the All-Union Research Institute of Plant Growing and one of Lysenko’s 
closest associates, had already been attacked in an article by V. Dudintsev entitled 
“The Truth is Inviolable” and published in Komsomolskaya pravda.” 


The journal ignores many educational innovations and suggestions, such as 
the practice of Novosibirsk University (set up about five years ago on the basis 
of the Siberian Department of the Academy of Sciences) of taking students 
through the stages of specimen preparer (preparator) and laboratory assistant 
(/aborant) before they become fully-fledged scientists, and the proposal to make 
attendance at lectures voluntary, as before the Revolution. 


The long years of Lysenkoism, when pseudo-scientific theories were canonized, 
when some scientists were given privileged positions and others arbitrarily 
condemned, when a kind of scientific “monopolism” was practiced and free 
discussion totally suppressed, have had a damaging effect on Soviet education in 
agriculture, biology and medicine. The name of Lysenko will go down in history 
as a symbol of dogmatism in science. The present revision of biology curricula 
signifies nothing less than a return to classical Mendelian genetics. 


Soviet higher education is at the crossroads. Although it cannot yet tolerate 
free discussion and criticism in all fields, it is showing a tendency to break out 
of the vicious circle of monopolism and the worship of false theories. Most 
important of all is the growing emancipation of the Soviet scientific community, 
which, according to Academician V. V. Oparin, is helping to correct the errors 
originating in the personality cult which surrounded certain scientists in the past.1? 


N. K. Novak-Deker 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


The twentieth anniversary of the end of World War II was, not surprisingly, 
developed by the leading organs of the Soviet petiodical press into a political 
campaign, marked by a certain dualism of purpose: on the one hand, there was 
particular emphasis on the need for peace, and, on the other, a conspicuous rattling 
of sabers. We accordingly find Kommunist taking the view that an important 
factor in preserving peace at the present stage and also strengthening the military 
might of the USSR is Soviet patriotism. In the leading article, entitled simply 
“Soviet Patriotism,” we read: 


The military parades held on Victory’ Day showed convincingly with what 
indestructible defense equipment the Soviet Armed Forces are provided. The news 
that a large number of those who had distinguished themselves 1n battle during the 
Great Patriotic War had been decorated was everywhere received with deep satıs- 
faction... (Kommunist, 1965, No. 8, page 3.) 


These decorations and other awards, which contributed to the atmosphere 
of pomp and circumstance accompanying the celebrations, were in some cases long 
overdue and in others somewhat unexpected. Moscow and Kiev, for example, 
were honored with the title of Heroic City, but whereas the award of this title to 
Stalingrad, Odessa, Sebastobol and the fortress of Brest seems perfectly justified, 
it is less so in the case of Moscow and Kiev. The idea was evidently to ensure that 
the country’s two principal capitals were not ignored. 

As stated, emphasis is laid on “Soviet patriotism,” which, despite the epithet, 
is regarded as having a long historical past behind it. According to the editors of 
Kommunist, the roots of patriotism go back into the distant past, but its “content” 
is “in the final analysis determined ‘by socio-economic conditions.” This is ap- 
parently meant to imply that the peoples of the Soviet Union are prepared at any ` 
moment to come to the defense of the state. We read: 


Russians, Ukrainians, Belorussians, Uzbeks, Kazakhs, Georgians, Azerbaı- 
dzhanis, Lithuanians, Moldavians, Letts, Kirghiz, Tadzhiks, Armenians, Turkmenians, 
Estontans—Soviet people of all nationalities cherish a common love of their Father- 
land—the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, which was created by the free will 
and united efforts of these peoples and 1s founded on their complete mutual con- 
fidence and clear consciousness of their fraternal unity (pages 4—5). 


To base this patriotism on a love of the Soviet Union as such may appear a 
little far-fetched. Proceeding to back up this somewhat doubtful view, the authors 
of the article offer an argument that is particularly tendentious: 


The economic foundation of Soviet partiotism is the public ownership of the 
means of production, the socialist economic system. Socialism makes a clean break 
with private ownership [and].destroys once and for all the exploitation of man by 
man (page 5). 
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In general, however, Soviet patriotism is regarded in the article as being based 
on a political factor—the socialist regime. This is later particularized as the teaching 
of Marxism-Leninism, more especially Marx’s economic theory. The authors 
refrain from going any deeper into the question, and the rest of the article is 
devoted to a glorification of Marxism as the educator of millions of people in a 
spirit of patriotism. The lines concerning the Soviet patriot of today are partic- 
ularly worthy of mention: 


Indeed, to be a Soviet patriot in the highest sense of the word now means to 
serve devotedly the cause of Communism, to work conscientiously for the good of 
society, to show concern for the preservation and increase of public property, to 
refuse to tolerate violations of public interests, to promote the friendship and 
brotherhood of all the peoples of the USSR, to show an implacable attitude to the 
enemies of Communism and the cause of the peace and fzeedom of nations,... 
[and] to follow religiously all the other principles in the mcral code of the builder 
of Communism (page 11). 


Another point made about Soviet patriotism is that its attraction lies in the 
fact that bourgeois nationalism in all its manifestations is profoundly alien to it. 


A somewhat different approach is taken in a leading article in Mezhdunarodnaya 
zhizn, which, being mainly devoted to questions of international politics, is 
designed for readers in other countries as well as in the USSR. Entitled “Peace 
and Security in Europe,” this associates the anniversary with other questions: 


However, twenty years after victory, people still cannot say that peace has been 
secuted. The peaceful labor and life of the nations is threatened by the forces of 
reaction and war. The specters of a new and yet more destructive war are hovering 
over our planet (Mezhdunarodnaya zbizn, 1965, No. 5, page 3}. ’ 


Naturally enough, the chief object of attention in any such discussion of 
European security is Western Germany, together with the United States, which, 
according to the article, has given Western Germany an opportunity to arm 
herself and has included her in “the aggressive bloc of NATO.” We are told: 


Large numbers of American military bases, supply [and] communication 
centers are scattered throughout Western Europe. Hundreds of military installations 
have been set up on the territory of the German Federal Republic, Britain, France, 
Italy and other West European states. In Western Germany is stationed one of the 
largest formations of the United States’ land forces—the Seveath Army (sbid.). 


The possibility of making atomic weapons available to Western Germany and 
equipping the Bundeswehr with them is regarded as a particularly-great danger, 
threatening as it does (the authors say) to strengthen the policy aimed at re- 
drawing the political map of Europe: 


Even now, the militarists in Bonn are brazenfacedly demanding the liquidation 
of the German Democratic Republic and a review of the postwar frontiers. How 
real the threat to peace is on the part of West German militarism may be seen from 
such facts as the provocative plan for the creation of a zone of atomic mines along 
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the frontiers of Czechoslovakia and the German Democratic Republic and the 
proclamation of the strategy of “forward defense,” which provides for the use of 
nuclear weapons at the very beginning of a military conflict in Europe (page 4). 


The main front in the cold war, the editors say, lies in Europe, and most of the 
troops and military equipment is concentrated here. Generally speaking, the 
danger of an all-destructive war as a result of United States collaboration with 
Western Europe, in particular with Western Germany, is presented in sweeping 
terms. 


This subject is also dealt with in Problems of Peace and Socialism, a journal 
intended for Communist and pro-Communist parties all over the world. The 
sixth issue opens with a group of articles attacking the United States, which is 
represented as the chief instigator of aggression throughout the world. Among 
this group; published under the general heading “The World is Shocked by the 
Aggression of the USA,” the second article, entitled “Solidarity with the Struggle 
of the Vietnamese People,” is especially interesting. Here, the editors not only 
censure the US for conducting a policy that has led to the present situation in 
Vietnam but declare that “the American imperialists are becoming internationally 
more and more isolated.” They then proceed to consider the present international 
tension, and begin with the countries of the socialist bloc: 


The countries of socialism, being the most consistent champions of peace, 
progress, national sovereignty and the independence of nations, were the first to go 
determinedly to the defense of the Vietnamese people from American aggression 
(Problemy mira i sotsializma, 1965, No. 6, page 7). 


The Soviet Union is presented as the avant-garde in the camp of those champ- 
ioning peace and progress, as leading counsel for the prosecution in the Viet- 
namese issue, thundering against the iniquities of the USA. This is followed 
by a reference to Communist China: 


The government of the Chinese People’s Republic declared in particular that 
“the Chinese people is doing everything ın its power to render to the heroic 
Vietnamese people the necessary material assistance, including aid in the form of 
weapons and all military matériel” (ibid.). 


Judging by all appearances, the article is intended to inflame world opinion 
against US policy in Vietnam. Its authors demand the removal from South 
Vietnam of the troops of the United States and its satellites and an end to military 
attacks in this area. To this end, use is made of the statement issued by those 
attending the Consultative Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties recently 
held in Moscow, further of the calls for resistance to American aggression issued 
by the World Federation of Trade Unions, the World Peace Council, the World 
Federation of Democratic Youth, the International Organization of Journalists, 
the World Union of Students and other bodies more or less dependent on the 
Soviet Union. The following reference is also interesting: 


In an open letter from the West German organization “International of the 
Opponents of War” to United States President Johnson, the demand for an end to 
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aggression rings clear. The letter justly points out that the war now being conducted 
by the USA ın South Vietnam is, in its forms and methods, no different from that 
conducted twenty years ago by the Hitlerites (page 11). 


The purpose of this remark is to remind the American government that even 
in that country which the USSR regards as the source of the greatest dangero of 
war there is some support for its, the USSR’s, policies. 


This article is followed by another pursuing the same trend but couched in 
sharper terms, as may be seen from the title: “The USA: The International 
Gendarme.” Its author, J. Gibbons, regards current events in Vietnam as con- 
stituting an “imperialistic war,” an unjust war, one designed to crush the people’s 
freedom. The United States is spoken of as follows: 


American actions in South Vietnam and the Dominican Republic are a declara- 
tion of war upon the national-liberation movement of the peoples of the world. But 
to emerge in the role of exporter of counterrevolution at the height of the world 
anti-ımperialist revolution means to provoke censure of oneself and to put oneself 
in an isolated position (page 15). 


The same issue contains a contribution by Zhivko Zhivkov on “People’s 
Democracy: A Well-tried Road to Socialism.” This, though formally associated 
with the anniversary of World War II, is mainly concerned with the question of 
the Balkan people’s democracies. In it, Zhivkov, a prominent Bulgarian Com- 
munist, contrasts the “rich experience of the Soviet Union” with American 
practices. He concludes, with regard to Bulgariz, that the present stage of socialist 
construction there opens up the most promising prospects for the country. Paying 
more attention to ideological than to economic questions, he says that the road 
of people’s democracy, the road to socialism, emerged thanks to cooperation 
with the Soviet Union and says: 


The ability of the people’s democracy [as a regime] to develop irresistibly and 
to seek for higher forms demonstrates 1ts advantages over capitalism. Recruiting 
the broadest masses of the people [for work] in all spheres of socio-political and 
economic life, the.people’s democracy encourages in them a feeling of responsibility 
for the fate and the development of the country whose masters they are (page 30). 


* 


The problem of the creation of a Communist society is becoming gradually 
more urgent in the Soviet Union, since Soviet citizens are supposed to become 
members of this society in the very near future. Among the consequences that 
this plan entails, there is the necessity for Soviet citizens to show themselves 
ideologically irreproachable, enthusiasts at work, active participators in the life 
of society, models of Communist ethics, and so on. In fact, however, despite the 
fact that now nearly fifty years have passed since the October Revolution, society, 
as seen from the moral or ethical point of view, has changed very little, retaining 
all those features which were characteristic of pre-Revolutionary Russia and which 
are characteristic today of capitalist societies. People continue to be a prey to 
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“private-ownership instincts,” to selfishness, not to mention the individuals with 
antimoral or criminal tendencies. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that this subject is repeatedly raised by the 
leading organs of the Soviet press. For example, the leading article in a recent 
issue of Kommunist is entitled “Democracy and Discipline in a Socialist Society.” 
After a lengthy introduction, this observes that the foundation of a socialist 
society is labor discipline, which is indissolubly connected with the democratic 
features of such a society. The reader is told: 


The development of labor discipline, accuracy, tidiness [and] punctuality in the 
fulfillment of one’s obligations, is today given almost absolute priority. Slackness 
and inefficiency, deviation from the established order, failure to comply with 
demands dictated by the interests of building a new society—all this must be met 
with the most resolute censure. Here too nothing must’be disregarded, we must not 
be lenient to violators’ of discipline. Poor discipline often begins with a failure to 
carry out decisions, with little things that seem to be of no particular importance. But 
the consequences that all this entails are sometimes far-reaching and extremely 
harmful (Kommunist, 1965, No. 9, page 6). 


From this passage, the real situation is fairly clear: even the most elementary 
requirements of labor discipline are frequently not observed, and are sometimes 
regarded as something inimical to democratic principles of administration. 


In certain enterprises, less attention has been given recently to questions of 
strengthening labor discipline, to the fight against such phenomena, which are 
abnormal for a socialist enterprise, as absenteeism and excessive fluctuation of 
manpower. In many enterprises, the absenteeism curve has shot up as a result 
(ibid.). 

- Certain details concerning the decline in labor discipline are significant. As the 
result of an unduly high fluctuation of manpower, many plants have virtually 
become transit camps. At one clothing factory, 296 workers were taken on and 
272 dismissed almost simultaneously; in another case, 359 workers were taken 
on and 389 dismissed. i 


Labor discipline, on which this article concentrates its attention, is regarded 
in the USSR as providing one of the most important indications of citizens’ 
“political consciousness”; as the article shows, the situation here, although it 
would appear to have little to do with ideology, is by no means satisfactory. The 
journal’s editors offer the following advice: 


_ A very important task today consists in combining the growing socio-political 
activity of the masses, the broadest socialist democtatism, with a frm labor disci- 
pline, an unfailing execution of the rules laid down in enterprises and institutions, 
complete submission to the orders of economic officials issued in the course of work 
on production, and an exact and strict execution of the directives of Party and 
government (page 12). 


Another Kommunist leader is entitled “Proletarian Internationalism and Bour- 
geois Nationalism.” The question of “internationalism,” after having been left in 
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the background for a number of years, has now become topical again. In this 
article, it is given the epithet “proletarian” in accordance with the teachings of 
Marx and Engels, and is contraposed to “bourgeois nationalism,” which has 

recently been reviving among the working class. The article states: = 


People who have fallen under the influence of bourgeois and petty-bourgeois 
nationalism frequently conceal their nationalistic aspirations behind Marxist phraseol- 
ogy. Instead of regarding the world outlook of the working class and its Communist 
vanguard as an organic whole they single out from the Marxist program isolated, 
theses on the national question. Petty-bourgeois nationalism has only one thing in 
common with internationalism, namely the recognition of national equality, and 
keeps national egoism intact (page 28). 


The Party theoreticians have been forced to touch on the subject of nation- 
alism for the simple reason that in many cases it is the nationalists who are gaining 
influence among the working class by winning political, territorial, economic and 
other advantages for their countries. Although they do not say so specifically, 
the editors of Kommunist are here addressing the leaders of the Chinese Communist 
Party, where nationalism plays a considerable role. However, in view of the fact 
that it is the avowed supporter of all national liberation movements, the Soviet 
Communist Party now alleges that “the main task of the present time is to look 
for effective ways and means of organically combining national and-international 
tasks” (page 29). Not surprisingly, the USSR is presented as a country where the 
principles of nationalism and internationalism are being successfully combined: 


In the Soviet Union, there are no privileges for any nation. Péoples which under 
Tsarism were at a low stage of historical development quickly overcame their 
backwardness, made the transition-to socialism and acquired a genuinely flourishing 
statehood, economy and culture within the brotherly family af Soviet peoples during 
the years of Soviet power. The workers of the USSR form, irrespectively of their 
nationality and race, a united brotherly family (page 31). 


Ever since Khrushchev’s removal, the Soviet Party press has been trying to 
iron out the festering conflict with China and show the world that there is complete 
unity of purpose between the two parties. Writes Kommunist: 


The Communist Party of the Soviet Union, true to the principles of proletarian 
internationalism, is in favor of improving relations with the Communist Party of 
China and with the Chinese People’s Republic on the basis of Marxism-Leninism. 
The Soviet Communist Party and the Soviet people see in tae Communist Party of 
China and in the great Chinese people their ally in the struggle against imperialism, 
in the defense of the socialist countries against imperialist aggression. Improvement 
of relations between the Soviet and Chinese Communist Parties, between the USSR 
and the Chinese People’s Republic, is especially important now that the international 
situation insistently demands unity of action against the aggressive forces of 
imperialism (page 35). 


Thus, the Soviet Communist Party is portrayed as the principal international 
organization speaking out for the unity of the socialist couatries and at the same 
time taking into account the national problems of each individual country. Indeed, 
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the whole point of the article is that “the unity of the socialist countries can only 
be achieved by strict consideration of the’ national interests of each country and 
` the interests of the [socialist] community as a whole” (page 36). As we see, the 
present Soviet leaders are trying to combine internationalism in the modern sense 
of the word with national awareness, which is a highly important factor in the 
Communist camp. 

At the same time, it is warned that the failure of certain Communist parties to 
offer any positive suggestions for increasing the solidarity of the world Communist 
movement amounts to a violation of the principles of proletarian internationalism. 
In their conclusions, the editors stress that the Party is pursuing its firm line on 
this question in the face of revisionists and dogmatists. 

In his article “Today” s Art as Seen by Marxist and Bourgeois Aesthetics,” 
published in the same issue of Kommunist, V. Shcherbin, one of the Party’s most 
authoritative publicists, discusses a highly important aspect of social con- 
sciousness, i.e., the individual’s attitude to art. Shcherbin repeats the principle 
that arc must be connected with life, reasserted by Khrushchev in 1957, when the 
“thaw” was turning back into a “freeze.” The question of aesthetics is dealt with 
from a more practical standpoint in the article “Aesthetic Education” in Partiinaya 
zhizn, where examples of aesthetic education in factories, farms and other pro- 
duction enterprises are given and considerable attention is also paid to aesthetics 
in everyday life, as opposed to art. Here a functional approach is taken: 


` Let us not forget about aesthetics in everyday life. This 1s a big question. Both 
wishes and possibilities must here be considered. As everywhere else, much housing 
construction is going on ın this country. This means that there are many new 
residents. However, having moved out of a hostel or dilapidated apartment, many 
of them do not know how to make their new apartment an attractive and com- 
fortable place to live, relax and work in. It is a good thing to give such persons a few 
hints, a few pieces of good advice, and indeed our activists are trying to do this. At 
thematic evenings there are talks about furniture, fittings, tastes and customs. And 
although there ıs no accounting for tastes, as they say, a person gets a useful all- 
round picture (Partiinaya zhizn, 1965, No. 11, page 31). 


The importance of the collective in educating the “new man” is the subject of 
a special editorial entitled “Every Collective is an Educator” in the following 
issue of the journal. Here it is declared: 


The education of the new man—the active and conscious builder of Communism— 
1s one of the main tasks which the Party is setting itself at the present stage. The 
collective has an extremely important part to play in the practical accomplishment of 
this task. Indeed, the working collective is the immediate environment in which 

‚ the man of the future is formed, ın which his socio-political views, moral qualities 
and character are developed (Partinaya zbizn, 1965, No. 12, page 3). 


The editors consider that only the collective can influence the development 
of the individual and declare optimistically that 


... as our people progresses toward Communism, social democracy continues to 
` develop and the political activity of the broad mass ‘of workers i increases, so the role 
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and significance of the collective, public opinion and comradely influence in the 
education of each individual and the influence cf these factors on people’s conscious- 
ness and behavior will increase more and more (page 4). 


The editors go on to say that Soviet man is being helped by work to become 
a conscious representative of Communism and that he is imbued with Communist 
ideals as a result of taking an active part in realizing the Party’s policy. At the 
same time, they emphasize that in view of the numerous instances of diminished 
social consciousness educational work must be intensified. 


The Party’s theoreticians, propagandists and agitators cannot be accused of 
being lax in their efforts to make Soviet society conform to the standards laid 
down in the Party program. Unfortunately for them, human nature does not allow 
itself to be forced into a set mold. 

A. Gayev 


Zwischen Mao und Chruschtschow— 
Wandlungen des Kommunismus in Siidosteuropa 
By CARL GUSTAF STROHM 
Published by W. Kohlhammer Verlag, Stuttgart, 1964, 303 pp. 


The title of this book is misleading insofar as it deals with the expansion of 
the Communist empire after World War II in general rather than the changing 
nature of Communism in Southeast Europe alone. Mr. Strohm devotes particular 
attention to Yugoslavia and the influence which Yugoslavia had on the USSR 
and vice versa. Of special interest is the author’s assertion that in the years just 
before and after the end of the war Tito and the Yugoslav Communist Party 
were very much more aggressive and “Stalinist” than Stalin himself. According 
to Stréhm, Stalin was extremely cautious in his plans to make Southeast Europe 
Communist, and there are certain indications that he was at first not at all sure 
whether he could bring this about, since he expected any attempt in this direction 
to be met by active intervention on the part cf the Western allies. 


Both during and immediately after the war, Stalin tried on more than one 
occasion to brake the aggressive Tito, warning him not to reveal the Communist 
nature of his movement before the time was ripe. He even tried to persuade Tito 
to allow King Peter to return to Yugoslavia, assuring him that he, Stalin, would 
always be able to stab the King in the back at the appropriate moment. Strohm 
writes: 


It was clear from Tito’s entire behavior that the Yugoslav Communists were 
far to the left, that in many respects they were more radical than the cautious Russians 
and that they were, above all, not disposed to show any consideration for the Krem- 
lin’s Foreign policy plans. The subsequent Soviet reproach that Tito had betrayed 
“internationalism” 1s certainly justified ıf Stalin’s definitioa of the term is applied. 
This definition is based on the assumption that only someone who is prepared to 
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support the policy of the Soviet Union unconditionally, unreservedly and unhesita- 
tingly ...can be a true internationalist. To put it more strongly: The Yugoslavs’ 
disloyalty to Moscow was the product of their excessive loyalty (pages 64-65). 


It is quite clear from Ströhm’s analysis that the subsequent break between 
Stalin and Tito was entirely due to political and, to an even greater extent, per- 
sonal factors and had no ideological basis whatsoever. It is to the author’s credit 
that he refrains from using the popular but rather meaningless term “national 
Communism,” although he does not deny that nationalistic motives are indeed 
capable of exerting a certain influence on the policies of some Communist leaders. 
` The fact is that Communist leaders all over the world know how to exploit the 
nationalistic feelings of their peoples for their own purposes. As Ströhm points 
out, the original dispute between Tito and Stalin was largely due to Tito’s 
ambition and Stalin’s suspicion. 

Yugoslav revisionism developed as a result of Yugoslavia’s being systemati- 
cally isolated within the Communist bloc by Stalin and the satellite leaders and 
being forced to move closer to the West. Paradoxically as it may seem, it was this 
situation which laid the basis for the subsequent rapprochement between Moscow 
and Belgrade. The rapprochement became possible because, according to Ströhm, 
after Stalin’s death it was in the interest of both sides. By visiting Belgrade in 1955, 
Khrushchev demonstrated his readiness to restore the unity of the Communist 
camp and get Soviet foreign policy out of the rut into which it had fallen during the 
last few years of Stalin’s rule. As regards the standpoint of Tito himself, Strohm 
writes: 


The Soviet Union without Stalin was by no means an unacceptable partner for 
the Yugoslav president. As the military threat on his eastern frontiers diminished, so 
he became more independent of the West. In the long run, a Yugoslavia totally 
isolated from the Eastern bloc might well have succumbed to softening-up tend- 
encies. The Djilas affair was only one example. A sensible solidarity with the Soviet 
Communists, indeed with all Communists, had to be restored (pages 115-16). 


Of course, it is difficult to say how the attempt to bring about a fresh Soviet- 
Yugoslav rapprochement would have ended had not the Sino-Soviet conflict 
arisen. As Ströhm points out, Khrushchev’s visit to Belgrade did not end the 
dispute between the USSR and Yugoslavia, and for a time the polemic exchanges 
between the two countries reached their former intensity, the Soviet Communists 
pursuing an almost Stalinist line toward Belgrade. The final reconciliation took 
place within the context of Khrushchev’s policy of peaceful coexistence, and was 
preceded by a complete change of front on the part of practically all concerned. 
Tito, the father of modern revisionism, began to adopt more orthodox and dog- 
matic views, while the Soviet Communists, who for decades had defended ortho- 
doxy and rejected the idea that there could be several paths to socialism and 
Communism, suddenly became Titoists of the first water. The Chinese, for their 
part, who had started out by being Titoists and standing up for the rights of 
‘individual Communist states to go their own way independently of Moscow, 
now took up the banner of Stalinism. All these developments sprang from the 
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de-Stalinization campaign started by Khrushchev at the Twentieth Congress of 
the Soviet Communist Party. i 


In our opinion, the chief value of the book lies in the fact that it shows that 
Communists are certainly not able to predict the course of political and historical 
development and that as a rule their policy is opportunistic. According to Strohm, 
Khrushchev was convinced that he would be able to keep de-Stalinization within 
bounds and carry it out only to the extent required to escape from the Stalinist 
impasse. In the event, de-Stalinization caused a reversal of positions in the Commu- 
nist world and led to the Sino-Soviet conflict, which the Soviet leaders were 
unable to resolve and which led indirectly to the overthrow of Khrushchev 
himself. 


The principal theme of Stréhm’s book is that the Sino-Soviet conflict, the 
result of de-Stalinization, peaceful coexistence and the improvement of relations 
between the USSR and the USA, caused a complete realignment of forces among 
the previous satellite states of Southeast Europe. Writes Ströhm: 


If Moscow was not to run the risk of vindicating the Chinese arguments and . 
thereby undermining its own position, ıt had to decide to put an absolute stop to 
the anti-Yugoslav declarations and speeches. Besides, in the incipient dispute within 
the world Communist movement and the fight against the raging “Chinese sickness” 
Moscow needed every ally it could get. In order to cope with the Chinese, Khrush- 
chev had to make concessions to all'the anti-Chinese. The result was an initially imper- 
ceptible structural change in the entire Eastern bloc which had considerable internal 
repercussions. The Soviet Union, which had previously had such an overwhelming 
superiority over the people’s democracies, now needed their assistance (pages 
24344). 


Thus, Communist parties and states which had only recently been utterly 
dependent on Moscow now found themselves in a position where it was not only 
their right but practically their duty to act independently. As Stréhm remarks, 
as far as the Soviet Communist Party was concerned the view that more than one 
path to Communism was possible and that content was more important than form 
was proving to be justified. 

Ströhm does not give a direct answer to the question whether this liberal 
approach can save the Communist system from falling apart but merely calls 
upon the West to exploit the disunity among the Southeast European countries 
for its own purposes. It should, however, be pointed out that the USSR is 
completely powerless to change the present situation and is pursuing an oppor- 
tunistic policy whose outcome she cannot predict herself. This is borne out by 
the example of Rumania, to which Ströhm devotes particular attention. The ex- 
ample of Rumania has shown that the possibilities of applying coercion to 
the Communist countries of Eastern Europe are becoming more and more limited - 
for the USSR. By making use of the Sino-Soviet conflict and the opportunity to 
play the role of the opposition within the framework of Communist ideology and 
policy, Rumania has successfully resisted Soviet plans to hold up her economic 
development. Ströhm, like most Western observers, considers that the Rumanian 
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delegation led by Prime Minister Maurer which went to Peking in March 
1964 tried to mediate in the Sino-Soviet conflict. It is, however, possible that the 
Rumanians were merely interested in finding out what chances there were for a 
reconciliation between the two powers and, having established that the chances 
were nil, decided to enter on a collision course with the Soviet Communist 
Party. Of course, Stréhm could not foresee that Rumania would become a kind 
of catalyst within the Communist world and that a number of Communist parties, 
including those of North Korea and North Vietnam, would make their 
appearance at the consultative meeting in Moscow dependent on Rumania’s 
presence at this meeting. The fact that Rumania herself finally refused to take 
part shows the degree of independence which she had achieved by this time. This 
independence is largely due to the fact that the USSR can hardly take military 
action against recalcitrant allies: such action, writes Ströhm, although “technically 
feasible,” would “shake the Soviet policy of coexistence to its foundations and 
increase the present confusion in the world Communist movement beyond all 
measure” (page 284). Other measures, such as an economic boycott, would merely 
drive Rumania into the arms of the West, as happened in the case of Yugoslavia, 
and this is a fact of which the Soviet leaders must be well aware. At the same time, 
Ströhm shows his political realism by warning : i 
This on no account means that Rumania is ceasing to be a Communist state. 
The West should not repeat the fatal error which it made after 1948 in the case 
of Yugoslavia, when Tito was prematurely declared to be a social democrat. Tito 
was and is a Communist, and Gheorghiu-Dej was and will remain one too. The same 
applies to all the leaders of Communist countries 1n which tendencies toward auton- 
omy are stirring. A Communist is the very person to realize that he cannot exist 
indefinitely on the basis of Soviet power. It is therefore the policy of most Communist 
leaders to provide themselves with their own source of power (pages 281—82). 


In general, the book is a useful and convincing contribution which throws 
light on a highly important aspect of the present situation in the Communist 


empire. 


A. Kashin 





Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 

SOWJETSTUDIEN, No. 17, 1964, 116 pp. 
(In German.) 

This issue opens with an article by Professor 
Hans Raupach, “Production and Distribution 
Problems on the Road to Communism,” which 
appeared in English in Studies on the Soviet Union 
(New Series), Vol. IV, No. 1, 1964. 

Henryk Olsienkiewicz’s “Tricky Problems 
of the Soviet Economic System: Price Formation, 
Currency Convertibility, Interstate Currency 
Transactions” is devoted to the present economic 
situation within Comecon. As for price fixing, 


Soviet theoreticians, when discussing a reform of 
the price system, refuse to acknowledge that profit 
has any natural part to play. The price systems 
now existing in the countries of the Sovict bloc, 
which have partly been corrected but which 
remain essentially unchanged, cannot provide a 
foundation for the rational accounting of pro- 
duction costs, profit and profitability Prices are 
fixed by higher authority and pursue doctrinaire 
and political aims, but scarcely take into account 
the law of value and other economic principles. 
A system of price fixing that is centralized and 
subordinated to political considerations inevitably 
leads to economically false price relations. 
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Prices in trade between the members of 
Comecon are theoretically based on those of the 
world market, that is to say, virtually on those of 
the free market; but they have been “adapted in 
their economic content to the requirements of the 
socialist world market, in order to eliminate 
spontaneous price movements of the capitalist 
market and speculative factors.” 


In the first postwar years, the Comecon 
countries adopted the US dollar as reckoning unit 
in their foreign trade, since this enabled them to 
base their foreign trade prices on those of the 
world market. In financial transactions within the 
bloc, which formally speakirig should be settled 
bilaterally by the central banks of the Comecon 
members, the State Bank of the USSR virtually 
assumed the role of an international clearing house. 
Every revaluation of the ruble since then has led to 
a virtual increase in the indebtedness of the other 
members of Comecon ss-d-vis the Soviet Union, 
since these debts are payable in kind. Since the 
virtually unusable convertibility and free fixing of 
currency parities were not introduced during these 
reforms, the new rates of exchange for Comecon 
currencies still do not reflect the real relation 
between them. 

The growing desire for independence among 
the people’s democracies in Comecon and their 
diffidence toward the USSR’s policy of forcing 
Comecon integration are reflected in the financial 
situation’ in the multilateral clearing agreement 
signed by eight Comecon members and made 
valid on January 1, 1964, bilateral trade and pay- 
ments agreements are retained as the basis for 
Comecon’s econemic relations, while multilateral 
clearing is limited to the settlement of debts. 


Under the pressure of economic realities, 
the economists and even Communist theoreticians 
of Comecon are finding themselves obliged to 
take objectively existing economic laws into 
account and undertake adjustments to the existing 
economic system, adjustments which are inevitable 
although from the Communist point of view 
unorthodox. 


Other.articles in the issue are Nikolai Galay’s 
“The Receding Frontiers of Soviet Internal Policy” 
(originally published in Bulletin, 1964, No. 10), 
Tamurbek Davletshin’s “The Concept of a ‘State 
of All the People’” and Yury Pismenny’s “The 
‘New Man’ ” (both published ın Studies on the 
Sovtet Unton [New Series], Vol. IV, No. 1). There 
are also two reviews, riz., of Josef Korbel’s Poland 
between East and West : Soviet and German Diplomacy 
toward Poland, 1919—1933 (by Andreas Bilinsky) 
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and Raphael R. Abramovich’s The Soviet Revolution 
1917-1935 (by P. Fedenko), and the issue closes 
with the usual Chronicle of Institute Events. 


* 


STUDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION 
(New Series), Vol IV, No. 3, 1965, 96 pp. 
(In English.) 

The issue opens with an article by Panas Fe- 
denko enti-led “The Rise and Fall of Khrushchev,” 
which traces the career of the ex-Soviet leader 
with special reference to the factors which led to 
his overthrow, particularly the fast-developing 
personality cult in the latter years of Khrushchev’s 
rule. 

“The Current Political Scene in the Soviet 
Union” is an effort by Herman Akhminov to 
throw light on the way in which transfer of 
power is effected by the attitudes of the various 
social forces represented within the Soviet Party 
Central Committee. He arrives at the conclusion 
that tke primary concern of the Party 1s to estab- 
lish a stab!c system of political succession and that 


‘Khrushchev’s removal was the first carefully 


prepared step in this direction, rather than a 
“palace revolution.” 

In the field of foreign policy, Sauripada Bhat- 
tacharya’s survey, “Cuban-Soviet Relations under 
Castrc, 1959—1964,” gives a detailed picture of 
the course of events which have made the Cuban 
leader a somewhat mercurial ally of the Soviet 
Unior, whose taste for inciting revolution on the 
Latin American mainland is viewed with mis- 
givings by Moscow, where, in the author’s view, 
there is a real fear that premature uprisings 
fomented by Castro may involve the Soviet 
Union in a world crisis at a time and place not of 
its own caoosing. 

In “Sıno-Soviet Rivalry ın Sinkiang,” Hemen 
Ray recounts the history of an area that has been 
a bone of contention since the niceteenth century, 
showing that the local population’s sympathies lie 
more with the Soviet. Union, owing to ethnic 
links with the Kazakhs and Uighurs over the 


_Soviet border, and that Chinese racial propaganda 


has little or no ımpa<t in the region. 


Grigory Gagarin provides copious information 
on Soviet efforts to improve the quality of its 
grain crops, in an article on “Varietal Seed- 
Breeding in the Soviet Union,” which treats the 
subject region by region, concluding that the aim 
of using nothing but properly standardized seed 
has not so far been achieved. 


The issue also contains an article by Anatoly 
Poplyuiko on “Chemical Fertilizer Production” 
and one by Fedor Hajenko on “Social Security in 
the Soviet Union,” which describes the various 
categories within the system and examines its 
positive and negative features. 

The issue further contains reviews of Janet 
G. Chapman’s Real Wages in Soviet Russia Since 1928 
(by M. Dewar), V. I. Beregovsky’s The Importance 
of Nickel to the National Economy (in Russian; 
reviewed by G. Vvedensky) and the 1963 issues 
of the journal Elskiricheskiye stantsiı (S. Kirsanov), 
and closes with the usual “Institute News and 


Notes.” 
* 


ESTUDIOS SOBRE LA UNION SOVIE- 
TICA, Vol. V, No. 14, 1965, 72 pp. (In Spanish.) 


This issue contains the following articles, 
with original titles and indications of sources: 
“Medical Ethics in the USSR,” by Heinrich 
Schulz, and “Musical Training in the Soviet 
Union,” by Bayram Riza (Bulletin, 1965, No. 3); 
“Denationalization of the Soviet Ethnic Minor- 
ities,” by Abdurakhman Avtorkhanov (Studies 
on the Soviet Union, New Series, Vol. IV, No. 1); 
“Two Currents in Soviet Literature,” by A. Gayev 
(Bulletin, 1965, No. 2); and “The ‘Mythological’ 
School Eaters a Critical Stage,” by D. Konstanti- 
nov (Bulletin, 1965, No. 1). 

In addition, there is a review of Eduardo 
Comin Colomer’s Historia del Partido Comuntsta 
de Espana.—Primera Etapa, and the issue closes 
with the usual Chronical of Institute Events. 


* 


SOWJETSTUDIEN, No. 18, 1965, 124 pp. 
(In German.) 


The first article in this number, Nikolai 
Galay’s “The Soviet Approach to the Modern 
Military Revolution,” appeared in Studies on the 
Soviet Union (New Seties), Vol. IV, No. 2. 

Taking as his point of departure the decision 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of De- 
cember 28, 1964, concerning modifications of the 
resolution of this same body of August 28, 1941, 
relating to the resettlement of the Volga Germans, 
Yury Mironenko, in an article on “The Present 
Situation of the Germans in the Soviet Union,” 
examines the fate of these people, who were 
transferred to various parts of Siberia and Central 
Asia in 1941. He points out that, despite recogni- 
tion of their loyalty to the Soviet state, these 
Germans were not, like the Chechens, Ingushes, 


Kabardinians and Balkars, given an opportunity 
to return to their homeland, but remain dispersed 
in the areas to which they were deported. The 
author expresses the view that the purpose of 
this is to Russify them the more quickly and 
effectively. 

In connection with the twentieth anniversary 
of the German capitulation, Irene Buschmann, in 
“Party Doctrine in Opposition,” deals with the 
question of German-Russian relations. She ob- 
serves that despite all political vacillations—two 
world wars, the Stalin-Hitler pact, etc.—on the 
part of the authorities, the press, etc., the average 
Russian still takes an emotionally positive attitude 
toward the Germans, thanks to the West German 
government’s policy of encouraging among 
Soviet youth the same picture of Germany as 
their fathers and grandfathers had. 

Professor Nikolai Novak-Deker’s “Problems 
of Soviet Higher Education” appears ın this 
issue of the Bulletin. 

Sociological studies from Auguste Comte to 
the present day offer evidence of the urgent need 
for a proper method. Writers specializing in the 
sociology of the Soviet Union constantly run the 
risk of deviating from the strictly scientific path. 
Sociology here tends to become confused with 
Sovietology, as a result of the particular nature of 
Soviet society. In his “Between Sociology and 
Sovietology,” Constantine Olgin subjects to a 
critical appraisal the methods used by the present- 
day sociologists Monnerot, Brzezinski, James 
Burnham and Herman Akhminov ın their study of 
Soviet society, dividing them into socio-political 
determinists (Monnerot and Brzezinski) and 
Machiavellian Marxists (Burnham and Akhminoy). 

The 150th anniversary of the birth of Mikhail 
Lermontov, which occurred in September 1964, 
was, as is usual in such cases, exploited in the 
USSR in order to make propaganda out of the 
poet’s gifts. In “The Lermontov Anniversary in 
the Soviet Press,” A. Gayev shows how scholars 
and men of letters in the USSR were at pains to 
portray Lermontov as a forerunner of the Rev- 
olution, as a pacifist and antimilitarist and make 
far-fetched attempts to demonstrate his “Soviet 
modernity.” 

In a contribution on chess in the USSR, 
Sigmund Wolk points out that the successes of 
Soviet chessplayers are due, not only to their 
natural gifts, but also to the generous support 
they receive from the authorities. 

The issue closes with reviews of Heiner Ernst’s 
Der Osthandel : Eine politische Waffe ? and Professor 
Hans Raupach’s Geschichte der Sonyetwirtschaft. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


June 1965 


Publication of communiqué on visit to France 
of Party delegation Ied by Party Central 
Committee Secretary B. N. Ponomarev. 

Agreement signed in Moscow under which 
USSR is to help North Korea increase her 
defensive capacity. 

First Secrerary of Party Central Committee 
L. I. Brezhnev has talk with Norwegian Prime 
Minister Einar Gerhardsen. Soviet Foreign 
Minister A. A. Gromyko present. 

Yugoslav governmental delegation led by 
Boris Krajger, Vice-President of Federal Exec- 
utive Council and member of Executive Com- 
mittee of Yugoslav League of Communists, 
arrives in Mcscow to discuss economic coop- 
cration between USSR and Yugoslavia. 

Deputy Ckairman of Council of Ministers 
and Chairmar. of State Committee for Building 
Affairs (Gosstroi), I. T. Novikov, arrives in 
Cairo as guest of UAR government. 


Announcement that work has been started in ` 


Chiatura on construction of first factory in 
USSR for concentrating manganese by flota- 
tion method. 

Announcement that Chairman of State 
Committee for Cultural Ties with Foreign 
Countries, S. K. Romanovsky, has arrived in 
Katmandu as guest of Nepalese government. 

Kosygin and Chairman of Executive Com- 
mittee of Moscow City Council V. F. Promys- 
lov have talk with Ankara city council delega- 
tion. 

Tool factory put into operation in Ioshkar- 
Ola. 


Kosygin receives head, deputy head and 
secretary general of permanent mission of 
South Vietnamese National Liberation Front 
in USSR. 


Announcement that Soviet-Nepalese agreement 
on cultural and scientific cooperation has been 
signed in Katmandu. 

Kosygin receives Indian Steel and Mines 
Minister in Kremlin. f 

Party delegation led by member of Party 
Central Committee Bureau for RSFSR V. A. 
Karlov leaves for Hungary to acquaint itself 


w:th Hungarian Communist Party’s experience 
‚ji the organization and remuneration of 
agricultural labor, 

Fourteenth session of Sino-Soviet com- 
mission on scientific and technical cooperation 
opens in Moscow. Soviet delegation led by 
Depury Chairman of Supreme National Eco- 
nomic Council S. M. Tikhomirov. 


Kosygin receives Istanbul city council delega- 
tion, in USSR at invitation of Executive Com- 
mittee of Leningrad City Council. 

Publication of Soviet protest to UN Security 
Council on US intervention in Dominican 
Republic. 

Soviet poetess Anna Akhmatova awarded 
honorary degree of D. Litt. >y Oxford Uni- 
versity. 


6 Indonesian Minister of Transport, Post, Tele- 


graph and Tourism arrives in Moscow. 


7 Plans for a “hydrotechnical complex” on river 


Terter approved. 


Agreements on the creation of a Soviet- 
Yugoslav intergovernmental committee on 
economic cooperation and the use of Soviet 
credits for equipping industrial enterprises 
under construction in Skoplje region signed 
in Moscow. 


Soviet governmental delegation led by Chair- 
man of State Committee for Foreign Economic 
Relations S. A. Skachkov leaves for Bamako 
(Malt). 

Delegation of specialists and Party workers 
led by S. M. Tikhomirov leaves for East Berlin 
to acquaint itself with experience of East 
Germans in national economic planning and 
administration. 

Announcement that Japanese Prime Minister 
Sato has discussed with Chairman of State 
Committee for Sound and Television Broad- 
casting N. N. Mesyatsev the question of in- 
formation and cultural exchanges and the use 
of television and radio to improve mutual 
relations. 


Launching of “Luna-6” mcon rocket. 
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10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


Soviet delegation‘ led by Minister of the Avia- 
tion Industry P. V. Dementev arrives in Paris 
for internal air show. 

Announcement that agreement on scientific 
and cultural cooperation between USSR and 
Pakistan has been signed in Rawalpindi, S. K. 
Romanovsky being the signatory for the USSR. 


Swedish Prime Minister Tage Erlander and 
wife arrive in Moscow as guests of Soviet 
government. 

Seventh plenary session of Komsomol Cen- 
tral Committee opens in Moscow. Report 
delivered by Central Committee’s First Secre- 
tary, S. P. Pavlov. ; 

Publication of Soviet-Norwegian communi- 
qué on visit to USSR of Norwegian Prime 
Minister Gerhardsen. 

All-Union conference on space physics 
opened in Moscow by Academician A A. 
Blagonravov. 


Soviet delegation led by Supreme Soviet 
Presidium Secretary M. P. Georgadze arrives 
in Yemeni capital Sana on official visit. 


Announcement that Soviet committee, with 
Academician A. N. Korneichuk as its chairman, 
has been set up to assist World Congress for 
Peace, National Independence and Disarma- 
ment which is to be held in Helsinki on July 
10—15. 

Delegation from Republic of Congo (Brazza- 
ville) arrives in USSR to discuss implemen- 
tation of agreement on economic and technical 
cooperation between the two countries. 


Announcement that Soviet delegation led 
by I. T. Novikov has returned from UAR 
after having inspected construction projects 
and industrial enterprises and discussed techni- 
cal problems involved in building cascade of 
hydroelectric power stations on the Nile. 


Conference on production planning and ad- 
ministration begins in Moscow. 

Deputy Foreign Minister N. P. Firyubin 
arrives in Pakistan on three-day visit. 

All-Union seminar of heads of non-state 
(obshebestvennye) sociological research institutes 
opens in Moscow. 

Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-68.” 

Announcement that first all-Union con- 
ference on technical design, which lasted three 
days and was attended by design specialists 
from the USSR, Bulgaria, Poland, Czecho- 


slovakia, Eastern Germany and Yugoslavia, 
has been held by three-years-old All- 
Union Research Institute of Technical 
Aesthetics, whose director, Y. B. Solovev, 
delivered a report at the conference. 

Delegation of French local government 
officials arrives in Moscow. 

Agreement signed in Bamako under which 
USSR is to build higher party school in that 
city as a gift of the Soviet Communist Party 
to Mali’s ruling Sudanese Union Party. $ 


16 Delegation of Japanese metallurgical industry 
leaders, led by honorary president of Japanese 
Ferrous Metallurgy Federation, arrives in 
USSR. 

Party Central Committee Secretaries M. A. 
Suslov and B. N. Ponomarev receive delega- 
tion from Senegal’s African Independence 


Minister of Civil Aviation Y F. Loginov 
arrives in Paris at invitation of Director Gen- 
eral of “Air France.” 

Chairman of State Production Committee 
for Power and Electrification P. S Neporozhny 
receives Irrigation and Power Ministers of 
India and the states of Mysore and Uttar. 

Dutch parliamentary delegation led by 
Chairman of Dutch Group of Interparliamen- 
tary Union arrives in Moscow at invitation of 
USSR Parliamentary Group. 


17 All-Union Conference on Peace, National 
Independence and Disarmament,'attended by 
over 500 delegates, opens in Moscow. 

Foreign ‘Trade Minister N. S. Patolichey 
receives vice-president of Italian oil concern 
“ENI.” 

Sixth meeting of Comecon’s permanent 
commission on statistics opens ın Moscow. 


18 Publication of Soviet-Swedish communiqué on 
visit to USSR of Swedish Premier Erlander. 
Yugoslav President Tito arrives in Moscow 
on official visit. 
Protocols on Soviet-Algerian technical and 
economic cooperation signed in Algiers. 
Delegation of Sino-Soviet Friendship 
Society arrives in Moscow. 


19 Talks between Soviet Party and government 
leaders and President Tito take place in Mos- 
cow. 


20 Announcement that work has been started on 
the construction of the Tripole state district 
thermal power station, whose first stage is to 
have a capacity of 1,200,000 kilowatts. 
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Announcement that largest steel-rolling plant 
in Europe, including the USSR, is under con- 
struction in Orel. 

Shah of Persia and wife arrive in Moscow 
on official visit to USSR 


Conference on labor and wages statistics held 
by Central Statistical Authority. Introductory 
speech delivered by Authority’s Deputy Head, 
Professor L. Volodarsky. 

Brezhnev and Kosygin talk with special 
representative of Algerian Revolutionary 
Council. Gromyko present. 

Announcement that Soviet Ambassador to 
Cambodia A. P., Ratanov has presented 
credentials to Prince Sihanouk. 


Announcement that Supreme Soviet delega- 
tion led by Deputy Chairman of Supreme. 
Soviet Presidium M. Kholov has left for Congo 
(Brazzaville) on friendly visit. 

Vice-President of Council of States of Indian 
Parliament arrives in Moscow as guest of 
USSR Parliamentary Group. 

Internal meteorology symposium opens in 
Moscow. i 

Kosygin receives British, Ghanaian and 
Nigerian Ambassadors at their request to 
discuss Vietnam situation, and refers them to 
North Vietnamese government and South 
Vietnamese National Liberation Front. 

Kosygin and Chairman of Supreme Soviet 
Presidium A. I. Mikoyan congratulate Dr. 
Kwame Nkrumah on being reelected President 
of Ghana. N 

Plenary meeting of Moscow City Party 
Committee held to discuss work of Party 
organizations in enterprises of building and 
building materials industries. Committee’s 
First Secretary N. G. Yegorychev gives speech 
on tasks facing Moscow builders and architects. 


Announcement that Party delegdtion led by 
Belorussian Party Central Committee Secre- 
tary V. F. Shauro has left for Prague to learn 
about ideological work of Czech Communist 
Party. 

Agreemenss on economic cooperation be- 
tween USSR and Congo (Brazzaville) signed. 

Representatives of Moscow public gather 
ın House of Untons to express support for 
peaceful reunification of Korea and with- 
drawal of American troops from South Korea. 
Speeches made by Deputy Chairman of Soviet 
Committee for Afro-Asian Solidarity B. G. 
Gafurov and North Korean Ambassador to 
USSR. 


25 


26 


29 


Eighteenth conference of Comecon’s Executive 
Committee opens in Leningrad. 

Belgian Communist Party delegation arrives 
in Moscow. 

Lauaching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-69.” 

Kosygin has talk with Metin Toker, editor 
of Turkish journal Ads. L. M. Zamyatin, 
head of Soviet Foreign Ministry’s Press De- 
partment, present. 

Delegation of Dahomean National Assembly, 
led bv its President, arrives in Moscow on 
oficial visit at icvitation of Supreme Soviet. 

Hydroelectric power station reported to be 
urder construction at Chardara, on Syr-Darya 
River in Kazakhstan. 

Announcement that first 228 students have 
graduated from Patrice Lumumba Peoples’ 
Friendship University. 

- Announcement that nitrogenous fertilizer 
plant is to be built at Homs (Syria) with 
Soviet aid. 

Shah of Persia talks to Brezhnev, Mikoyan, 
Kosyzin and otker Soviet leaders. 

Supreme Soviet Presidium holds reception 
for Shah and his wife in Large Kremlin 
Palace. 


Caban trade delegation led by Deputy Foreign 
Trade Minister arrives in Moscow. 
Soviet Youth Day. 
, Announcement that delegation of Indian 
judiciary officials has arrived in Moscow at 
invitation of USSR Supreme Court. 
Administrator of Bank of France, M. Jacques 
Brunet, accompanied by his wife, arrives in 
Moscow as guest of State Bank, being met at 
the airport by the latter’s Board Chairman, 
A. A. Poskonov. 


Detachment of Soviet Baltic Fleet vessels con- 
sisting of cruiser “Komsomolets” and destroy- 
ers “Serdity” and “Surovy” arrives in Stock- 
holm under command of Reer Admiral V. V. 
Mikhailin on four-day courtesy visit. 


Announcement that group of members of 
French senatorisl commission for ‘economic 
and cultural affairs has arrived in USSR. 

Indian Culture Minister arrives in USSR as 
guest of Soviet Ministry of Culture. 

Negotiations start in Moscow between 
Soviet and Cuban trade delegations led by 
Soviet First Deputy Foreign Trade Minister 
M. R. Kuzmin and Cuban Deputy Foreign 
Trade Minister respectively. 


Twelfth Congress of International Center 
for Liaison between Film and Television 
Schools begins in Moscow. 


I. T. Novikov receives French Minister of 
Housing, M. Jacques Maziol, as leader of 
delegation of French building specialists. 


30 Announcement that Mr. Reginald Maudling, 


M.P., deputy leader of British Conservative 
Party, has arrived in Moscow at invitation of 
USSR Parliamentary Group. 

Announcement that international seminar 
on “The Short Story in the Literatures of 
Asia and Africa,” organized by Union of 
Writers of the USSR and various Soviet 
literary journals, has begun ın Moscow. 


Party delegation led by G. Y. Denisov, 
Candidate Member of Party Central Committee 
and First Secretary of Murmansk Oblast 
Committee, leaves for Iceland to learn about 
work of Icelandic United Socialist Party. 





Changes and Appointments 


12 S. N. Imashev elected Presidium Member and 


Secretary of Kazakh Party Central Committee 
to replace N. D. Dzhandildin, who is trans- 
ferred to other work. 


16 D. P. Pozhidayev appointed Ambassador to 


UAR in place of V. Y. Yerofeyev, who is 
transferred to other work. 
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Notes on Contributors 


Mrmajtov, Mrnajio. Bom at Pančevo, near Belgrade, in 1934. Lecturer in Slavic studies at Zagreb 
University’s Philosophical Faculty in Zadar since December 1963. Has had mumerous articles on Russian 
and Soviet literature published in the Yugoslav press. Was recently sentenced by a Yugoslav court for 
his article “Moscow Summer 1964,” published in the Yugoslav journal Delo, which was highly critical 
of the Soviet Union, 


OLSIENKIEWICZ, Henryk. Born 1907 in Poland. Graduate in economics and commerce of Warsaw 
School of Commerce and Warsaw University. Before and after World War H, held responsible positions 
in Warsaw, both in the ministries of agriculture and foreign trade and, after 1950, in various foreign 
trade enterprises. Polish commercial attaché in Finland, 1947—50, and in Israel, 1960; subsequently fled 
to Western Germany. Author of various books and articles on foreign trade, both in Poland and latterly 
in Germany. 


` 


URBAN, P. Born in Belorussia in 1924. Graduated in history from the University of Louvain in 1954. 
Member of the research staff of the Institute for the Study of the USSR, specializing in Soviet ANGEL: 
taphy and education. 


Novax-Dexer, N. Born 1909. University graduate in soil science and geology. Taught at a number 
of higher educational establishments in the USSR, in 1938 being appointed to a chair of soil science. 
Author of various works published in the USSR. Now in charge of the Research Section of the Institute 
for the Study of the USSR. 
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= ARTICLES 


( 


The Strength and Weakness of Marxist Philosophy 
Remy C. KWANT 


i 


The following article is a slightly modified form of the text of two lectures delivered 
by Professor Kwant at an international conference at Strasbourg in the summer of 1964. 


It is of value because of the high level of its analysis of Marxism, but at the same time 
it is of interest as showing the limitations ofa critique of Marxism based on pure philosophy. 
When cataloguing the strong and weak points of Marxism, the author virtually ignores 
its principal feature, i.c., its religious—or rather pseudoreligious—nature, which con- 
stitutes both its strength and its weakness: its strength as a guide to action, its weakness 
as a philosophical doctrine. The French sociologist Monnerot, stressing this aspect, 
characterizes Communism as “the Islam of the twentieth century.” 


In his conclusion, Professor Kwant says that he does not reject the possibility of a 
dialogue with Marxism. But Marxism as practiced by the Communists knows no dialogue: 
it ıs in fact a monologue. The question how under these circumstances it is possible to 
start a dialoguc is left unanswered. 


In order to feel sure of his own strength, man is sometimes inclined to under- 
estimate the forces of his opponent. This happens both in the material and in 
the spiritual order. Hitler and Napoleon felt so sure of themselves that they 
failed to recognize the possibilities of elastic strategy which the immense Russian 
space offered its defenders. The Russian Communists think they can explain 
away religion as an extreme form of alienation, and consequently cannot see 
the deep and hidden, but at the same time extremely powerful, sources of this 
spiritual phenomenon. 


When speaking of Marxist philosophy, we must also bear in mind the danger 
of underestimating the strength of our opponents. In order to avoid this danger 
as much as possible, we shall first concentrate upon the strong points of Marxist 
philosophy and then deal with its weaknesses. During the first part of this 
examination, it will be worth while to try and identify oneself with the Marxian 
approach. Here the present writer cannot succeed completely, of course, since 
he is not a Marxist: he remains an outsider trying to understand and explain 
Marxian philosophy, and occasionally it will appear that his identification with 
‘Marxism is artificial, for there can never be complete identity. Even so, this 
method seems best suited for the purpose. It only remains to emphasize that in 
adopting it the writer is not advancing his own opinions. 
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The Strength of Marxist Philosophy 


Marxist philosophy has several merits. First, it has an outstanding feeling : 
for the historical character of human life and of all the values which manifest 
themselves in it and also of the human, or humanized, world. It recognizes what 
is expressed by the modern term the “historicity” of man and of his realm of 
existence. Second, Marxism opens our eyes to the predominant place of labor 
in human existence. Third, it makes us realize the social character of human 
existence; it shows us that human life has always been social but that its social 
character becomes ever more evident in the modern evolution of labor and its 
products. Hence, Marxist philosophy may be described in three ways, as (a) 
a philosophy of history, (b) a philosophy of labor, and (c) a social philosophy. 
We shall now successively work out these three points cf view, which overlap 
one another. 


Marxism as a Philosophy of History. Karl Marx was not original on this first 
point, since he was guided by Hegel, who had elready recognized the historical 
character of man and of his realm of existence. But since this point of view is 
an essential element of Marxian philosophy, it must be dealt with at least briefly. 


Greek and medieval philosophers-and one might even say modern philos- 
ophers until Hegel-spoke easily of an eternal and unchanging order in which 
man was destined to exist. When Kant indicated the forms of sensuous and 
rational knowledge, he had in mind permanent forms that are present in man 
wherever and whenever he exists. The existence of history was well known, 
of course, to philosophers before Hegel and Mars, but according to them history 
is not coextensive with the human realm of existence: history takes place in a 
contingent sector of reality which is supported and surrounded by an eternal 
and necessary order of reality. 


It is not strange that man should arrive at this conception. Regularity is 
one of the most elementary data, both in Nature and in the common life of men. 
The experience of regularity is a basic one. A person who lives in a particular 
natural and social situation and who knows only the situation he lives in cannot 
imagine that man might possibly live in a different situation, and so naturally 
concludes that his own situation is a natural and eternal one. In the first chapters 
of the Bible, where the way of life of the first human inhabitants of the earth 
is described, we.read that Adam gave a name to the animals, thus he possessed 
language. One of his sons was a shepherd and the other was engaged in agri- 
culture, thus man already cultivated the land and he kept cattle. Cain built a 
town, his descendants made weapons out of metal and fabricated musical instru- 
ments. The first men are thus described to us as the cultural men of the second 
or third century before Christ. This is quite natural: the author of the book did 
not and could not know any other type of man than the cultural man of his 
own period. Only when man’ became a traveler and a historian and learnt of the 
existence of quite different types of civilization could he become conscious of 
- the contingent and historical character of his own manner of existence. 
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Marx was fully aware of this. He knew that language, literature and science, 
the habits of eating, drinking and taking shelter, tools and methods of working, 
briefly, the whole manner of human existence, originated within human history. 
Man can live only in meaningful and useful surroundings, and Marx knew 
that it is man himself that gives a meaning and use to things, that the history- 
making man is himself the source of the meaningful and useful character of his 
whole existence. 

It is characteristic of Marxian philosophy that it recognizes the contingent 
and historical nature of all fotms of human existence, of the meaning and use 
all things have for us. So there is no eternal truth, no eternal value, no eternal 
meaning: truth, value and meaning are not independent of history. Conse- 
quently, our particular mode of existence, our meaningful environment, are not 
at all natural: they are the result of the activity of our ancestors; we can only 
live as heits of the past. Man makes his own existence: Marx says that man 
“produces his own life.” This process is not a strictly individual one: the indi- 
vidual assumes a common way of living and working. He is active, of course, 
but his activity is essentially bound up with the common history. When, therefore, 
Marx tries to understand the phenomena of human life, he has to study history, 
since this is the absolute source of all these phenomena. The philosophy of Marx 
is a philosophy of history. 

History, however, is a complicated reality. It may be defined as the common 
movement of mankind; but man moves forward on many fronts, in literature 
and science, in all the forms of art, in his mode of dwelling, in play and work, 
in his way of producing tools and using them. The question arises: Which of 
these is the decisive element? Until we have answered this question, we cannot 
understand human history. Marx claims to have found the right answer, and 
regards himself as the first thinker to have penetrated to the center of human 
history, to have discovered the approach to its ultimate understanding. Hegel 
posed the question, but according to Marx he gave the wrong answer, since 
he conceived history as man’s movement toward consciousness and self- 
awareness. 


Marxism as a Philosophy of Labor. Hegel presented a spiritual theory of history. 
In lieu of Hegel’s spiritualism, Marx presents what he calls the materialistic vision 
of history, and assigns the central position in it to man’s productive life. Here we 
arrive at our second point: Marxian philosophy as a philosophy of labor. Marx 
discovered the fundamental importance of labor in human life: according to 
him, history is determined by the development of labor. 
. It is quite easy to prove this thesis in the perspective of Marxian philosophy. 
‚In his whole existence, man is connected with Nature, and this is the main 
reason why Marx calls himself a materialist. Marx is not primarily a metaphy- 
sician offering us a total theory of being; he is a close observer of human life, 
especially in its practical aspect—according to him, life is primarily a praxis. In 
all his activities, then, man makes use of Nature. He cannot see without light; 
he hears because sounds reach his ears from the world; the world offers him 
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matter fot thought; man would not fall in love if there were no one to love; 
whether man is eating, drinking, dressing, playing, eatertaining himself or 
working, he always needs Nature. It appears to be a universal truth that man is. 
connected with Nature. Marx, therefore, describes human life as an interchange 
with Nature, and he calls Nature the “anorganic body of man.” 


If we look more closely, however, we see that what man needs is a human- 
ized nature. What we call food, drink, clothing, housing, tools, etc., is not brute 
Nature but humanized Nature. If we were to be transferred suddenly to the 
middle of the Sahara, we should find there Nature in all her immensity but not 
humanized, and it would be extremely difficult for us to live there. Human 
life, therefore, is connected with humanized Nature; one might even say that 
the more Nature is humanized, the more human man becomes. The difference 
between the developed and underdeveloped countries lies precisely in the level 
of humanization of Nature: where this process is still at a primitive stage, human 
life too remains primitive. ` 

Man, therefore, makes his own life possible, he produces his own life. By 
modern philosophers, he is described as a being that constitutes himself and gives 
form to the world. Marx would say that man constitutes himself by giving form 
to the world. 

Man gives form to Nature by his labor; labor, in fact, is the humanization 
‚of Nature, and so is situated in the very heart of human history. In all his activ- 
ities, man makes use of the fruits of his labor. Consequently, the development 
of labor determines the course of history, the level of human life. When labor 
is still primitive, the humanization of the world is still primitive and conse- 
quently also human life itself. 


Thus, human labor conditions in an absolute manner all human activity. 
One migh: object that man’s spiritual life is exempt from this, to which Marx 
would reply that in his spiritual life man alsc makes use of the products of 
labor: in labor he develops his knowledge and by labor he endows himself with 
the material means of acquiring knowledge, such as schools and books. 


Js there 2 way, so Marx continues, to measure the progress of labor? Such 
a measure is not difficult to find. In his work, man always uses his own body, 
but this alone cannot do very much and, as the fundamental, natural instrument 
of labor, has to be supplemented by artificial ones, i.e., tools. The more eflective 
his tools are, the better man can work, and so the development of the tools, 
of the material means of production, determines the progress of labor. 

Now we have found, with Marx, the heart, the spearpoint, of history. History 
is determined by the development of the tools, the material means, of produc- 
tion. As these are improved, human labor becomes more effective, the humanized 
world—and consequently also human life-reaches a higher level. Man makes 
himself more human by developing the means of production. 

Marx is proud of being the first philosopher to have discovered the heart 
of human history, and regards himself as the first thinker to have presented a 
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theory which really explains human history. According to him, all the philos- 
ophies of the past are surpassed by his own. We see now the reasons for Marx’s 
pretensions. He further claims that his philosophy offers a means of understanding 
human society. Any society, even a primitive one, is rathet complex, and in 
order to understand it one needs a point of reference; according to Marx, this 
is the means of production, considered in their entirety, of which the society 
concerned disposes. The means of production enable us to explain the life of 
society; they imply the mode of working, and, what is more, the manner in 
which people work together. Medieval implements were adapted to the individ- 
ual, and it was natural that people should work at home. When modern machines 
were invented, people had to work together in a new manner; the new means of 
production could only be handled by groups of workers, who consequently 
worked together in factories. Similarly, the implements used in agriculture 
reflect the scale on which farming is done. 


Moreover, we find a certain connection between the existing means of 
production and the social order. Since the means of production are all-important 
for the life of society, their owners constitute a privileged group while the rest 
of society is in an unfavorable position insofar as it is dependent on the means 
of production—dependent, that is, on material things which are in the grip of 
others. It is easy to apply this point of view to various types of society: in an 
agricultural society, the privileged group consists of the landowners, who 
dominate the life of the community; in a commercial society, it consists of 
those who handle trade; during the last century, the industrial revolution led 
to the rise of a new class of leaders in society—the owners of the new means of 
production. In our present-day society, the same phenomenon may be observed: 
the closer one is to the modern means of production, the more important one 
is in society. In the means of production of any particular society, therefore, we 
find the source of the social order: the social order is conditioned by the economic 
means. 


When the socio-economic order implied in the existing means, of production 
exists for a long time, it acquires a juridical character, because it becomes sanc- 
tioned by law. What we call “law” is nothing but the existing order which 
imposes itself as something natural and obvious. Through the force of habit, 
the factual order acquires the force of law; hence arises the political order. A 
society which has sanctioned its order of living by law must also institute a 
political force to protect this.order. The juridical and political orders are thus 


an inevitable reflection of the socio-economic order. 


It is quite easy to follow Marx in drawing the last conclusion, namely, that 
the forms of consciousness, society’s spiritual life, are also conditioned by the 
existing socio-economic order. People who are used to living under an existing 
order are going to think in its terms. This may be observed in a closed agricultural 
society, where the manner of thinking corresponds with the manner of working, 
with the entire way of life. People’s thought, their arts, their manner of relaxation, 
their ethics will inevitably reflect the socio-economic order under which they live. 
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This Marxian approach is called the “infrastructural way of thinking.” Marx 
makes a dist:nction between the “infrastructure” of society, viz., the means of 
production and the mode of working implied in them, and its “superstructure,” 
viz., the social, juridical, political and spiritual life of society. According to 
Marx, the economic infrastructure determines the superstructure. 


It cannot be denied that the infrastructural approach is of great value. We 
shall have to discuss whether Marx is justified in saying that the life of society 
1s completely determined by its economic infrastructure, and we may have to 
conclude that he exaggerates the merits of his approach. On the other hand, it 
would be difficult to find a modern historian who made no application of it 
whatever. It is impossible to grasp what has happened in Europe and the United 
States of America during the past century if one ignores the evolution of the 
means of production. We say that modern man has become a technically-minded 
man: does this not imply that the change in the means of production has changed 
man himself, including his spiritual life? 

Marxism as a Social Philosophy. Studying the evolution of the means of produc- 
tion and the consequences of this evolution for the life of society, Marx develops 
his social philosophy. (Here it should be borne in mind that there are two types 
of social philosophy. The one concentrates on the relations between individuals: 
taking the individual as its starting point, it establishes the fact that the human 
person is directed toward other human beings, and studies the relations between 
them. This type is exemplified in the works of Gabriel Marcel and Binswanger. 
The other type is directly concerned, not with individual relations, but with 
the general structure of social life, being inclined to regard individual relations 
as examples or manifestations of this structure. Marx is a social philosopher in 
the second sense: he has never studied interpersonal relations such as love and 
hatred; for him men have, indeed, a personal fe, but in it they merely typify 
the general movement of human society.) That Marx’s philosophy is a social 
one 1s already apparent from the names he gives to his system—“socialism” and 
“Communism.” 


According to Marx, the means of production are of social significance: the 
soil, for example, produces food for all those who live on it, and so it is a common 
interest. The manner of tilling the soil also has a common character: the methods 
employed by the individual farmer were not invented by him, nor ate they 
applied by him alone. Methods of work are essentially common and are developed 
in a common evolution. Convinced tkat in primittve society the means of pro- 
duction and the land were joint property, Marx speaks of a primitive, original 
Communism. (It has to be admitted that this view is surely hypothetical and 
that Marx failed to substantiate it: since we know nothing of the socio-economic 
structure of prehistoric society, Marx is here zuilty of wishful thinking.) The 
original status of the means of production, i.e., their common ownership and 
exploitation, was, he goes on, violated by what he calls an “original sin,” viz., 
their appropriation by private persons. The term “original sin” reminds us of 
Christian theology, and the connection applies to the entire scheme of Marxian 
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thought: Christian thought speaks of the original wellbeing of mankind, of 
Original Sin, of the consequent struggle between good and evil, of the final 
redemption at the end of history; we find these elements in Marx’s vision, but 
in secularized form. 


With the appropriation by private persons of'the common means of pro- 
duction, contradiction and struggle were introduced into human existence. 
To indicate this contradiction, Marx uses Hegels term “alienation” (Hnt- 
Jremdung), by which he means the process of depriving things—and consequently 
human life, which is connected with the things of the humanized world—of their 
natural and obvious character by private appropriation. This alienation is implied 
by the very term “appropriation”: the means of production are deprived of 
their natural and obvious status; they are essentially common, and yet they are 
treated as private property. According to Marx, this is a contradiction, an alienation, 
which penetrates the whole of human life—the economic, social, juridical, political 
and spiritual order. We shall now consider this penetration in detail. 


Man’s existence is a productive one; by working, he produces his own life. 
In order to work, he needs raw materials and means of production, which are, 
however, in the hands of private owners, of a happy few. The majority of 
society’s members, therefore, have to work with materials and tools which are the 
property of others; by their work, they should be “producing” their own lives, 
but in fact they are “producing” the lives of others. The humanized world they 
produce is considered as other people’s property: they are deprived of the 
product of their own work. They receive a return for it, because their lives are 
of interest to the owners: the owners, that is, keep them alive. The wages paid 
by the modern industrialist to his workers are essentially the same as what the 
slaves received from their master or the serfs from the feudal lord. When the 
Slaves are well fed and the workers well paid, they are still deprived of the 
product of their labor. Marx calls this situation the “essential misery” (Weseutlches 
Elend). It is a contradiction, an alienation. To Marx, it is relatively unimportant 
whether people in this situation are poor or prosperous; in either case, the essen- 
tial misery remains. Moreover, these people will normally, of course, be miserable 
in fact: the owners will keep as much as possible to themselves and give their 
dependents only a bare minimum. The essential misery will as a rule become 
manifest in real poverty. 


The alienation also penetrates social life. Society will be divided into groups 

‚ with opposed interests: the owner is interested in increasing his wealth, in 
making as much profit as possible, while the worker is interested in his wage. 
Higher wages for the workers mean smaller profits for the ‘owners, so that 
their respective interests are in opposition to each other. In a world of opposed 
interests, the unity of society is essentially impossible, it can only be artificial. 
The members of such a society may profess the same religion and share the 
same cultural life, but at the very source of common life there is an invincible 
division and opposition, which may remain hidden for a time but will eventually 
become manifest. Marx calls this phenomenon the opposition of classes. There 
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are different and opposed classes in a society when groups of its members have 
different and opposed relations to the source of common life, i.e., to the means 
of production. 


The alienation also spoils the juridical order. What we call law sanctions 
the situation which has just been described. Since this situation is fundamentally 
wrong, the juridical order amounts to the stabiization of evil. A real Marxist 
cannot therefore be expected to respect the laws, the juridical order, of a capitalist 
society. J 

Political life is similarly characterized by contradiction and alienation. Since, 
as we have seen, it is an instrument of force which maintains the juridical order 
and since the latter sanctions alienation and injustice, the political order has 
become an instrument of violence for protecting injustice. Political talk is 
consequently a collection of lies. Politicians talk lon the common fatherland, 
about common interests, they say they defend the wellbeing of the nation; but 
in fact there is no common fatherland, but a divided world; there are no common 
interests, only divided and opposed interests; politics do not promote the well- 
being of the nation as a whole, but maintain injustice. 


Finally, the alienation warps man’s mind: his existence determines his way 
of thinking; his existence is alienated, and consequently also his thought. This 
becomes evident when one takes the case of philosophy: the philosopher looks 
for clarity, harmony and order; he does not find them in real life and so is seduced 
into building gigantic and beautiful systems which have one fundamental defect, 
namely, that they have very little to do with reality. Marx tends toward a new 
type of philosophy: philosophy should not build theories about life, it should 
change human life; where there is disorder, alienation and confusion, it should 
bring order, harmony and clarity; it should be an instrument for changing the 
world. 


The worst form of alienation is religion, which is a dream born of human 
misery. Man should be at home in his world, but he is deprived of it, so he ` 
dreams of a world of happiness, of heaven. Man finds disorder and injustice in 
his world, so he dreams of a supreme being who will bring justice and order 
in another world, in a transcendent future. Man lives in poverty, so he dreams 
of supernatural riches in the order of grace. In religion man forgets his alienation, 
but his freedom is imaginary, since it is a freedom in the unreal world of dreams. 
However, though religion may be a dream, it still constitutes a danger, for when 
man believes in this dream he becomes reconciled with his real misery. When 
he says, “Blessed are the poor, for they will be rich in the Kingdom of Heaven,” 
why should he change his miserable situation on earth? Religion is alienation, 
since it changes things and situations in an imaginary way, calling evil good, 
injustice a promise, poverty riches. The basis of the religious dream is man’s 
misery and alienation. Marx is convinced, therefore, that religion will disappear 
as soon as man has been freed from his alienation. Marx did not want to per- 
secute religion directly: he wanted to fight it by undermining its basis. 
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Thus, the origin of alienation is to be found in the fact that the common 
means of production are private property. It is rooted in the very source of 
common life, and from there it penetrates the whole of life. Human life is 
diseased, and Marx thinks he has diagnosed the disease. 


Society’s alienation is the fundamental reason why history is a succession 
of revolutions. There is an opposition, a struggle of classes. This is not always 
equally violent: sometimes, when the tensions are not extreme, there is a relative 
equilibrium, but at other times the suppression of the lower classes becomes 
manifest and violent: then the position of the ruling class becomes untenable, 
a revolution is at hand. As a rule, this occurs when new means of production 
are developed. The old masters own the new means of production, but they 
are handled by new groups of people, who may be considered as the “coming 
men.” These are, in fact, the creators of a new humanized world ; by their work, 
by handling the new means of production, they are the important people. But 
society is still ruled by the old masters; the really predominant position of the 
“coming men” and the false position of the old leaders becomes ever more 
evident; the “coming men” become aware of their real influence and power, 
and try to take over the government. In the ensuing revolution, the “coming 
men” remove their old masters, but they proceed to make the same mistake by 
making themselves the new masters: they cause a new alienation, and so prepare 
the way for a new revolution. At first, however, there is a relative equilibrium. 
During this initial period, the position of the new predominant group has a 
real basis, viz., their effective relation to the new means of production: they 
ate really predominant and important. Their position becomes weakened when 
new means of production are developed: then there will be a new group of 
“coming men.” 


Marx thinks that there will be an end to this succession of revolutions. We 
have seen that the means of production have a social character. This social 
character, however, is not a reality which always remains the same: the means 
of production become ever more social. Here we must consider the essential 
nature of the means of production. Some have a more individual and others a 
more social character. The tools that were used during the Middle Ages supported 
the common life, but by their very nature they were destined to be handled 
by individuals. The means of production invented during the nineteenth century 
were destined to be handled by groups of workers. Modern machinery is destined 
to be increasingly operated by teams of workets. 


The means of production of the past were always coextensive with a particular 
gtoup of people. Modern means of production, however, have transcended 
evety particular group: they have become coextensive with society as a whole. 
They have transcended every particular sphere, they have a universal character, 
When in the past one form of private property was removed, a new one was 
established. This has now become impossible. All private ownership of the 
means of production has been made impossible by the latest stage of evolution. 
When a new revolution comes, there will no longer be a new group of owners: 
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society as a whole will own its means of production, and private property will 
disappear. The community of man will own its sources of life, and a further 
revolution will then be inconceivable. Revolutions are always directed against 
a predominant group, but there will no longer be any predominant group: 
society will be a real unity, and there will be no struggle of classes. The evolution 
of society started with a primitive Commurism, and it will end with a final 
and fully-developed Communism. After passing through a long period of 
alienation and revolution, society will find its realization and its peace. Commun- 
ism was the primitive beginning of mankind: it will be its peaceful end. 


This final peaceful stage is preceded by an extreme alienation, by an extreme 
tension. Never has the alienation been so universal and so extreme as in our 
industrial period; but the extreme nature of the struggle announces the end of 
all struggle. Although Marx is very pessimis-ic when analysing the situation of 
today, he is very optimistic regarding the future. 


The Weakness of Marxist Philosophy 


We now proceed to the inadequacies of Marxian philosophy. The first point 
to be stressed is its totalitarian character. Many philosophers are aware of the 
partiality, the incompleteness, of the points of view they advance. When Heid- 
egger published his Sein und Zeit and Merleau-Ponty his Phénoménologie de la 
perception, they adheted firmly to their points of view, at the same time recognizing 
their limitations. They knew that they were giving answers to some questions, 
but that they did not even touch upon others. They left room for other philo- 
sophical approaches, and did so on principle. It is not impossible that Marx 
himself recognized to a certain extent the limitations of his philosophy, although 
it is not easy to find clear indications for this hypothesis. But today’s official 
Marxism is a philosophy with totalitarian pretensions. Where Marxism reigns 
as a political system, Marxist philosophy has a monopoly at the universities. 
Official Marxism claims finality for its visions, and refuses to leave room for other 
schools of thought. It has, moreover, become an orthodoxy: in Communist 
countries, the state keeps a more watchful eye on the orthodoxy of philosophical 
teaching than the Catholic church has ever done on her theology. 


This is extremely dangerous for Marxist philosophy. Only for a very short 
period did philosophers dare to call themselves sophoi, or wise men; very soon 
in history, they preferred the term phi/osophoi, or seekers after wisdom. Philosophy, 
in fact, ceases to be real philosophy as soon as it stops looking for wisdom, 
as soon as it claims to be ultimate wisdom. We have experienced this in the 
Catholic church: in the confused period of so-called Modernism, che authorities 
of the Church looked for an acceptable pkilosophy which might be taught at 
the seminaries, and Thomism was chosen for this purpose; but Thomism was 
presented as a kind of all-embracing orthodoxy, and we may say that from that 
very moment the existence of philosophical thought in the Catholic church was 
threatened. Today we are witnessing a rebirth of philosophy in the Catholic 
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church, because the philosopher is allowed to continue the search and to profess 
his ignorance. A person well acquainted with Soviet conditions once told the 
‘present writer that many of the ablest students in the Soviet Union refuse to 
tead philosophy for the simple reason that in that subject they are not allowed 
to seek, that they have to rehearse a completed system; they prefer, therefore, 
to study mathematics and natural science, because there they are allowed to 
confess ignorance and to seek. Today’s philosophy in the Soviet Union is boring 
because it is something complete. Merleau-Ponty says that man becomes bored 
with what is constituted, completed. 


The Limitations of Marxian Philosophy. Every philosopher of any importance 
starts from a central point of view, which may be regarded as a light guiding 
him in all his work. This light lends unity and clarity to the whole of his philos- 
ophy, and protects it from eclecticism. There is no doubt that such a central 
point of view is to be found in Marxism. 


The philosophy of Karl Marx is a philosophy of man. True, he often speaks 
of Nature, the world, material things, but he views them as man’s field of existence. 
Already in Die deutsche Ideologie, he says that we do not know a world without 
man. We find Nature as something changed by man, as penetrated by his active 
presence. If we wanted to know what Nature without man really is, we should 
have to go to uninhabited islands, and even these we should observe with eyes 
that have learnt to look at the humanized world. Soviet philosophy today speaks 
of pure matter, ‘of the dialectical movement of this matter, of the production 
of man by this movement, and of the continuation of this dialectical movement 
in the history of mankind. Human history would then be a continuation and 
an apotheosis of a material process. This is certainly not Marx’s way of thinking. 
We may find in his works some passages which seem to imply it, but firstly 
they are exceptional and secondly they are heterogeneous elements derived 
from contact with other thinkers. The object of Marx’s philosophy is the human 
field of existence. 

As we have seen, according to Marx man’s existence is primarily a productive 
one. There are many relationships between man and Nature, but the primary 
and dominating one is that of productivity: man produces his own life by humani- 
zing the world. This, according to Marx, is the basic fact of human life, which 
throws light upon the whole of human existence. Because of this original idea, 
we may call Marxism a new philosophy. Man is not primarily, as Plato said, 
a being gifted with absolute ideas; he is not primarily the soul with an inner 
life, as Augustine thought; he is primarily the producer of a humanized world, 
the producer of his own existence. It is Marx’s merit that he has stressed the 
fundamental role of this aspect of human existence; before him, this aspect 
had been neglected. For this reason, Marx will always be counted among the 
great philosophers. 

Marx’s mistake lies in the fact that he attributes an absolute value to his 
own point of view. It certainly is a valuable aspect, but not the absolute and 
ultimate truth about human life. However fundamental it may be, it implies 
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other and more fundamental aspects. Man’s productivity is, for example, founded 
in the more fundamental fact that man is not purely a part of Nature, but can 
take a detached view of Nature. He can do this because he knows natural things, 
their properties and their uses, can change them and so humanize Nature. All 
this implies a certain freedom from Nature: man does not have to submit himself 
to his situation, he can change it. 


It would be an exaggeration to say that Marx totally ignores the fact that 
labor supposes other and more fundamental aspects of human existence. When, 
for example, he describes labor in the first book of Das Kapital, he explicitly 
says that labor supposes man’s knowledge, his freedom, his detached view of 
Nature. A bad architect, he says, works on a higher level than the cleverest 
bee because he works according to a plan; he is guided by the light of knowledge; 
he aims at a goal which he has in his mind before he realizes it. These statements 
imply that human labor is possible precisely because man thinks and is free. 
They imply that labor is not the most fundamental aspect of man’s life. We find 
such statements, however, only when Marx is offering a concrete description 
of labor; they do not play a role in his system. He never thinks systematically 
about the fundamental aspects of human existence that are presupposed by labor. 
He emphasizes that man’s knowledge, his relation to Nature and his freedom 
develop with the evolution of labor, and in this he is right to a large extent. 
We cannot consider these qualities as complete before man starts to work; they 
are fundamental potentialities which have to be realized in a long, common 
history, and this realization takes place to a large extent in the evolution of labor, 
which, while presupposing intelligence, freedom and detachment from Nature, 
provokes the actualization and development of these properties. It is impossible, 
for example, to grasp the evolution of modern science, education and all the 
other spheres of man’s spiritual life today without taking account of the evolution 
of modern labor, which not only presupposes but stimulates and provokes 
an intense scientific life and an immense system of education. Taking the evolu- 
tion of labor as a starting point in our approach to social life, we find we can 
obtain an excellent grasp of it. ' 


Nevertheless, this approach is unilateral. The fact remains that labor presup- 
poses knowledge, man’s freedom and detachment from Nature. Moreover, 
the evolution of labor is not the only factor which provokes the actualization 
of these properties. Marx himself speaks of “the Greek miracle.” In ancient 
Greece, we can observe an almost miraculous evolution of science and the arts, 
but no corresponding evolution of labor. In Greece, labor remained relatively 
primitive, while philosophy and the arts reached a level that can hardly be 
surpassed. Ethnologists have established that some cultures have very simple 
means of production and a most primitive economy, while they reach a very 
high level in some branches of art. This is the case, for example, in Nepal and 
in Surinam. On the other hand, labor has reached a very high level in the United 
States of America and in some European countries, but we cannot say that 
philosophy, religion and art are on the same level there. 
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Fortunately, the spirit of man has no need always to wait for the evolution 
of the means of production and of the economy, and unfortunately the develop- 
ment of the means of production and of the economy is no guarantee that man’s 
spiritual life will always reach the same level. Marx was right when he established 
a certain correlation between the economy and man’s spiritual life; he was 
wrong when he thought that this correlation was absolute. 


Marx was a German philosopher, and he did not escape the danger of ration- 
alism. Strange as it may seem, Marx is a rationalist, not because of the concepts 
he uses, but because of the manner in which he uses them. Rationalist concepts— 
the inner light of the mind, clear and distinct ideas, man’s inner freedom, the 
relations between ideas, etc.—are derived from the realm of reason, the realm 
of man’s inner life. This Cartesian way of thinking is alien to Marx. His concepts 
are derived from the world of labor: he speaks of the economy, the means 
of production, riches and poverty, factories and machines, eating and drinking, 
procreation, etc.; but he handles them in the absolute manner of the rationalist. 
Like the rationalist, he claims to clarify human life. Exaggerating the value of 
his concepts, he claims to have brought light into human life, once for all. 
Materially, he seems far removed from rationalism, but he is imbued with its spirit. 


Hete we find the deepest root of the totalitarian nature of Marxism. We 
have seen that Marxism is a new type of philosophy, in that its purpose is not 
primarily to contemplate Nature theoretically but to change the human world. 
It has a practical purpose; it is an instrument of action. Marx’s rationalism is, 
therefore, extremely dangerous. So long as a rationalist remains a theoretical 
philosopher, he may exaggerate the value of his point of view and it may be 
difficult to argue with him, but in practical life he is not dangerous, since he 
remains far removed from the field of common action. Marx, however, was a 
thinker who wanted to-change the course of history; he wrote books, but at 
the same time tried to organize the workers, and he worked on an international 
level. He stressed that his theory would be an expression of the hidden thought 
of the workers, and expected the workers to recognize themselves in his philos- 
ophy. 

It is obvious that when such a theory is applied in practice, the application 
will be totalitarian. The exaggeration of the value of theoretical concepts will be 
reflected in compulsory action. A political party which adopts Marx’s views cannot 
consider itself as a particular group which places itself alongside other groups 
and recognizes that these other groups also have a right to exist; it will ascribe 
an exclusive Value to itself and will try to eliminate the other political parties. 
Because Marxist philosophy is a practical philosophy, a program of action, 
its application will be philosophical: absolute philosophy will become totalitarian 
action. 

This is the reason why Marxist philosophy has never penetrated deeply into 
the Anglo-American countries, which are characterized by a deep sense of 
relativism. An English-speaking person does not speak of his “conviction” 
but of his “opinion”: there is an immense difference between the two terms, 
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a real conviction excluding other convictions while an opinion leaves room for 
other opinions. The English mode of thought is not totalitarian, hence English 
philosophy has always tended to a certain relativism. It is quite natural, therefore, 
that modern democracy should have been born in England. Democracy is a 
political system in which different opinions have a right to exist, in which no 
group is entitled to impose its way of thinking on other groups. The attitude 
of mind of the Anglo-American countries is totally different from Marx’s: 
Marx could live and study and publish his books in England, whereas he was 
expelled from other European countries. In England, he was allowed to have 
his own opinion, and he could publish articles in American reviews. His way 
of thinking, which was alien to that of the country in which he lived, would 
in the end have destroyed the freedom which made his own work possible. It is 
clear, therefore, that there is a radical opposition between the Marxist and the 
Anglo-American world. 

The Western philosopher who tries to study Marxism is in a difficult and 
ambiguous position. He has to recognize that Marx was a great thinker and that 
his philosophy contains some aspects of the truth. Labor is a highly important 
element in human life, and its development exe-cises a deep influence upon the 
course of history. The infrastructural approach is important, and neither the 
philosopher nor the historian can neglect it. But Marxism is a partial truth: 
it does not offer the basis for an integral philosophy of man; it neglects aspects 
of human life which are more fundamental than labor and the economy. It does 
not supersede all the philosophies of the past; it does not explain what knowledge 
is, nor the fundamental nature of human freedom. As a philosophy of man, it is 
highly partial: the Marxist neglects the essential ambiguity of human life; he is 
absolute in his thought and totalitarian in practice. And so we must reject this 
absolutist attitude. 

Because Marxism forgets its own partiality and ambiguity, it sometimes 
becomes very superficial, as, for example, in its denial of the existence of God. 
It is atheistic without probing the deepest roots of the affirmation of God. 
The affirmation of God is rooted in the metaphysical depths of human life, and 
the philosopher who denies the existence of God has to confront himself with 
these perspectives. Marxism does not do so, and still it denies God’s existence. 

Since Marxism forgets its own partiality, it is extremely dangerous for man. 
It forces him to think, and also, because it is a practical philosophy, to exist 
within the narrow limits of a rational scheme. 


Criticism of Certain Marxist Standpoints. We shall proceed to consider some 
particular points in the light of the general criticism just given. The main weakness 
of Marxism is that it claims to explain too much. Its fundamental thesis is that the 
development of the means of production determines the course of history. This 
is exaggerated, implying as it does the adoption of a strictly scientific approach 
in a field where such an approach is inapplicable. A strictly scientific theory of 
history is impossible, since history is the field of human freedom and initiative. 
The very means of production owe their existence, at least partially, to human 
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freedom and initiative. It is legitimate to ask why modern means of production 
came into existence in Western Europe and the United States and not elsewhere. 
Many reasons might be given, but all of them taken together do not give a 
complete and precise explanation. History remains a contingent field; in it, 
we may reach a high degree of probability, but never the absolute and strictly 
scientific certainty Marxism claims to reach. The history of Marxism itself 
demonstrates the truth of this. Marx often said that the development of industrial 
means of production must lead to the proletarization of the workers and that 
this proletarization must provoke a Communist revolution. In fact, the Communist 
revolution did not break out in countries showing the highest technological 
development, but in Russia, whose technological level in 1917 was not high; 
it broke out in agricultural China. Communism has not followed the iron historical 
laws of Marx’s philosophy; its history is one of the proofs of the contingency 
of man’s development. 


There is also contingency in the way in which the development of the means 
of production influences other factors of human life. The United States, Sweden 
and the Soviet Union are examples of countries possessing the most modern 
means .of production; there are many common elements in the life of these 
three countries, nevertheless there are immense differences in their academic 
life, art, family life and entertainment. Everywhere one can observe the influence 
of the means of production, but nowhere does this influence completely determine 
the course of things. Practical Marxism itself denies the determining influence 
of the means of production: the planning and control characteristic of Communist 
countries encompass not only the means of production but all other aspects of 
life as well, so that one may ask: Why is this planning necessary if the develop- 
ment of the means of production dominates human life? 


Present-day social science recognizes the immense influence exerted by the 
means of production on the life of society, but a wealth of empirical data makes 
it impossible to speak of an influence that is absolute and determining. According 
to modern science and philosophy, social life is a totality, a Gestalt characterized 
by what is called “circular causality”: every factor of social life influences all 
the others but is also itself influenced by all the others, and there is no room for 
a determining factor. Marxist theory is too simplistic with regard to the rich 
interaction which characterizes social life. 


The same criticism may be applied to the Marxist doctrine of alienation, 
although it would be absurd to deny the value of this doctrine. The social situation 
of the mid-nineteenth century was miserable. Many people recognized the fact, 
but there was hardly anyone who could analyse its economic causes. Marx gave 
a brilliant diagnosis of the socio-economic situation, but went just too far when 
he said that the economic alienation, the private appropriation of the means of 
production, was the cause of all evil. He failed to recognize that the economic 
alienation itself must be explained by man’s egoism, which will continue to be 
a danger even when the economic alienation has been removed. Stalin was the 
leader of a Communist society, but according to his successors he abused the 
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Communist structure of this society. Marx diagnosed one of the roots of human 
misery, but he failed to indicate all its sources, and we must even say that he 
did not analyse its deepest source. 


The Communist solution to the problems of society is also abstract and over- 
simplified. This solution may be formulated fairly simply. According to Com- 
munism, when organizing socio-economic life we must respect the structure, 
the nature, of the things of the humanized world, of material goods. Some of 
these, by their very nature, as clothes, shoes, simple tools, etc., belong to the 
individual. There are, however, other goods which by their very nature are ~ 
social: they are of importance not only for the individual but for a group. Accord- 
ing to Marx, it is unnatural’and dangerous for such goods to be appropriated by 
individual persons, for then the lives of many depend on the decisions of one; 
one person is master of the others, who cease to be free because their world, 
and consequently also their lives, are in the hands of another. What, therefore, 
by its very nature is common should be common property. 


This theory seems natural and obvious, bu: in fact it is very simplistic. What, 
one may ask, really happens when material goods which by their nature should 
be common property are owned by 210 million Russians, 180 million Americans, 
or 12 million Dutchmen? Marx chose this solution because he wanted to prevent 
such goods from being in the hands of an individual, but such 2 situation is 
strietly unavoidable even in a Communist society. One can expel the individual 
through the front door, but he will return through the window. 


Sartre speaks of the “indépassabilité de Porganisme pratique.” Without 
going into an explanation of Sartre’s terminology, we may say that the “organisme 
pratique” signifies the individual, who, he says, cannot be got round. Naturally, 
even when material interests are common property, the people as a whole cannot 
control them: administrators with an effectual degree of power must be appointed, 
and even they must havea chief, so that the material interests are once more con- 
trolled by particular persons. In the Soviet Union as elsewhere, we find managers 

‘with real power: here too common interests are in the power “of individuals 
‚ who may abuse their power. No system can prevent common interests from 
being in the hands of individuals, or guarantee that this power will not be abused. 
Marxism’s claim to avoid alienation is, therefore,'not true. Communism removes 
the old owners, and hands over all material goods of common interest to the 
community; but the community has its rulers, who control the common goods 
and enjoy absolute power, so that the common world is once more in the hands 
of a few persons: the alienation Marx fought against returns in a new—and 
perhaps more violent—form. The essence of the alienation described by Marx 
lies in the control of the common world by a particular group of persons; in 
Communist society, the common world is in the hands of a very small group 
of men whose power is radical and absolute. Marx fought against economic 
alienation because he wanted to give every person a real share of power over 
the world on which he is dependent; in Communist society, the ordinary citizen 
has such a power in theory only, not in fact. If man is unfree when his world 
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is in the power of others, then the citizens of Communist states are radically 
unfree, since their world is completely dominated by a very small group. The 
Marxist freedom is theoretical, not real. In a Communist state, the rather large 
gtoup of private owners of capital has been superseded by a smaller group of 
state functionaries, and this smaller group has greater power; moreover, it 
constitutes the government of the state, and therefore enjoys uncontrolled 
leadership. 


To the attentive reader of his writings, it is clear that Marx did not want 
the situation we have just described. He wanted to abolish the state, but instead 
the movement he called into being has realized a state in which all power is 
concentrated in the hands of a few. Detestable as this situation would have 
been for him, he nevertheless provoked it—because of his rationalism and dog- 

‚ matism. He was too sure that the development of the means of production 
determines history, that capitalist alienation was the root of all evil, that its 
removal would cure all the diseases of society, that the proletariat was destined 
to carry out this removal, that the Communist Party was the expression of the 
proletariat, that the Communist was the man of the future. As a result, he called 
into being a party which claimed to know how to organize society. He was too 
sure, and so he created a party that was too sure. He neglected the complication 
and the ambiguity of social life, and the party which rules in his name does 
exactly the same. Merleau-Ponty once said that mán is too great for the “oui 
massif et charnel,” for a massive and wholehearted affirmation. By this, he 
means that man should always recognize the relativity and partiality of his own 
affirmations; otherwise, his own humanity is threatened. Marxism has omitted to 
do so, and so has become a totalitarian regime. 


Marx pointed out the dangers of what he called “ideological talking.” Man 
brings things to light by giving them a name, but it sometimes happens that 
he gives them a wrong name. Such incorrect designations, while pretending 
to bring things to light, in fact hide their true nature. It was quite easy for Marx 
to give examples of “ideological talking”: in his time, private ownership of the 
common means of production was called a “natural right” and a “divine institu- 
tion.” This way of speaking, though intended to reveal the true nature of such 
ownership, actually concealed its historical and contingent character; it eternalized 
a temporary institution. In the last century, there was much “ideological talking, ”* 
as when people spoke of the state and its authority as divine institutions, or 
maintained that all men were equal before the law, that economic competition 
was a natural datum, that free enterprise in the capitalist sense was a law of 
nature, etc. 


Although he revealed the ideological nature of many theories current in his 
day, Marx himself, however, introduced a new way of talking ideologically: 
it was ideological to say that the proletarian worker was the man of the future, 
that Communist theory was a pure expression of the attitude of mind of the 
proletarian worker, that the Communist Party was the expression of the move- 
ment of history, that the Communist organization of society was nothing else 
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but the real unification of men, that Communism was the ultimate truth of 
history, that everything preceding Communism should be regarded as prehistory 
and that real history started when Communism was established. This “ideological 
talking” dominates life in Communist countries: there one has to say that the 
fundamental problems of social life have been solved, and one is not allowed 
to say that one is unhappy; one has to say that freedom has been achieved, and 
one is not allowed to feel unftee. The rulers say that they rule in the name of 
the people, that their actions are nothing but the embodiment of common 
action. They claim to be the expression of the thought of the community, and no 
one is allowed to think otherwise. 


Conclusion 


It is useful, though difficult, to argue with the Marxist—useful because of 
the many valuable elements in Communist thought. The fact that Marx was 
particularly sensitive to the movement of history may be seen from the Com- 
munist Manifesto, at the end of which he enumerates ten measures which should 
be taken at the outbreak of a revolution in an advanced society. He wrote this 
in 1848: in many advanced societies of 1964, including so-called capitalist 
societies, seven or eight of these measures have been realized. It is a fact that 
material interests are acquiring an increasingly social status. By their nature, 
modern means of production are more social than the tools of past centuries. 
Our means of communication, our systems of supply are often so gigantic that 
they constitute an interest for a large group, even for society as a whole. 


The present writer, therefore, does not agree with those who would reject 
all dialogue with Marxism, who maintain that we have nothing to learn from it. 
Many people in the West reject Marxism without first acquiring a knowledge of 
it, and this is a dangerous procedure. Marxism is a sharp and unilateral reaction 
against the mistakes of capitalist society of the past, and if, in our national and 
international politics, we continue to make the same mistakes we are favoring 
Communism. There is a way of opposing Communism which in fact favors it: 
Communist rulers prefer non-Communist countries to be ruled by extremely 
conservative governments, because these prepare the soil for Communism. In 
order to know what we have to do, we must know Communism, and we must 
know it thoroughly. 


Communism must be considered as a partial truth only. It must be criticized 
in the integral sense of the word, i.e., we must separate what is meaningful 
and what is meaningless, what is true and what is false, what we can accept and 
what is unacceptable. At the same time, we must reject the absolute pretensions 
of Marxism. 


We are not as sure of our social order as Communists are of theirs. Com- 
munism believes in an ultimate organization o7 saciety, one that has final validity, 
whereas we know that every form of organizaticn will be surpassed. We believe 
in fundamental values such as freedom and order, but we know that in every 
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new period new organizations will be required to guarantee the existence of 
these values. Merleau-Ponty formulates the difficulty of the dialogue with 
Marxism when he says: “How can a person who does not know argue with 
one who knows? Hence, to argue with the Marxist becomes impossible again.” 
The Marxists think that they know, whereas we are always searching. Real knowl- 
edge is valuable, but pretended or exaggerated knowledge is an extreme danger. 
Thete is a kind of ignorance which is a real form of wisdom: this ignorance, 
this freedom to search, is a value of a high order, it is precisely that value which 


we have to defend against Marxism. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Foreign Affairs 


The Change in Soviet Policy Toward Germany 


Three days after Khrushchev’s fall, Soviet Ambassador in Bonn A. Smirnov 
informed the Chancellor of the German Federal Republic, Professor Ludwig 
Erhard, of the change in the Soviet leadership and of the new government's 
intention to continue the former Soviet policy toward Germany. During their 
first four months in power, the new Soviet leaders gave no indication that the 
change in government would mark a new Soviet policy toward Germany, 
including West Berlin, or toward the non-Communist countries of Europe, or 
toward the West in general. Meanwhile, they continued their policy of violently 
attacking what they called the “revanchist and militarist” forces in the Federal 
Republic on the grounds that these forces were dreaming of undoing the results 
of World Wer II and eager to acquire atomic weapons. 

A new accent made its appearance in Soviet policy when French President 
Charles de Gaulle demanded “the Europeanization of the German question” at a 
press conference held on February 4, 1965. De Gaulle said that in his opinion 
the German question could not be solved through the efforts of the four occupa- 
tion powers alone, but could and should within the framework of an all-European 
settlement. It could not be decided except by Europe itself, since it involved 
all of Europe. De Gaulle’s proposal was immediately echoed by the Soviets: 


The President of France rightly declared that any solution of the German 
question must necessarily include settlement of the German border problem and 
German rearmament on the basis of an agreement with all the countries neighboring 
on the former Hitlerite Reich both in the East and in the West.... De Gaulle’s 
proposal for the collaboration of the West European governments with the govern- 
ments of Eastern Europe in dealing with the problems of peace and security is 
completely correct and tımely.! 


The new Soviet leaders had, of course, been making fairly open advances 
toward de Gaulle before he announced his new views on the solution of the 
German question. The first such advance was the message sent by Chairman of 
the Supreme Soviet Presidium Anastas Mikoyan to General de Gaulle on Octobet 
28, 1964, to mark the fortieth anniversaty of the establishment of diplomatic 
relations between France and the USSR, which stated: 

_.. the fervent striving of the Soviet and French peoples to live in peace and friend- 

ship makes it possible to look with optimism on the future of relations between the 

USSR and France, and we are certain that their further general development would 

be an important contribution to the securing of European security and peace through- 

out the world.? 

1 Pravda, February 14, 1965. 

2 Ibid. ‘October 28, 1964, 
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The more relations between de Gaulle and the Soviet leaders improved, 
the more distinct became the new hardening of Soviet policy toward Germany. 
‘As early as March 19, 1965, this trend was clearly revealed in a statement by 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko at a press conference in London. 
True, Khrushchev had already declared that the German question was a social 
rather than a national one, since part of the German people had gone the way 
of socialism while the rest were traveling the road to capitalism, but Gromyko 
was the first to express the view that the Soviet government regarded the reuni- 
fication of Germany as altogether impossible. In this connection, he alleged 
that the West German government was to blame for the growing differences 
between “the two German states” and let it be known that in future the Soviet 
leaders might regard the problem as even less open to discussion. The Soviet 
government also adopted a harder line with respect to the problem of Germany’s 
eastern border and the Berlin question. In connection with the Polish-Soviet 
treaty of friendship, collaboration and mutual aid signed on April 8, 1965, 
Leonid Brezhnev, First Secretary of the Party Central Committee, noted: 


The question of the borders of the Polish People’s Republic, together with all 
the postwar borders in Europe, was decided long ago ın 1945 by the Potsdam Agree- 
ment of the powers comprising the anti-Hitlerite coalition. It was decided finally 
and irrevocably.3 


Even before that the Soviet government had provoked a test of strength 
on the issue of West Berlin’s being a part of the German Federal Republic. The 
Soviets had refused to accept Western Germany’s ratification of the Moscow 
partial nuclear test ban treaty on the grounds that the German Federal Republic 
had no right to include West Berlin, which, they declared, was not a part of 
Western Germany either geographically or governmentally, in the treaty. This 
refusal was followed by the East German action in connection with the meeting 
of the Bundestag in West Berlin at the beginning of April this year, when members 
of the Bundestag were prevented from entering Berlin by train and normal rail- 
road, automobile and water traffic into the city was disrupted under the pretext 
that the Soviet Army was conducting maneuvers in the area. In the same way, 
Western Germany’s proposed participation in the multilateral nuclear force and 
the suggestion to lay a belt of atomic mines along the border with Eastern 
Germany met with violent opposition on the part of the Soviets. 


The Soviet leaders claimed that their more aggressive foreign policy had 
had positive results. During his visit to East Berlin on the twentieth anniversary 
of the Soviet victory over Germany in World War II, Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers Aleksei Kosygin stated in an interview with a correspondent of 
France Soir that the Soviets were completely satisfied with developments in 
respect of the German question. He declared that there could be no talk of 
reviewing the present German borders or the question of the territories lost by 
Germany in the war as it was unprecedented to return conquered territory to an 


3 Ibid., April 9, 1965. 
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enemy who had started a war. He again underlined the unanimity of de Gaulle and 
the Soviets with regard to a European solution of the German problem. 


Fairly revealing was the Soviet government’s reaction to Western Germany’s 
worldwide request for information on Nazi war crimes in order that those res- 
ponsible for these crimes might be brought to justice before the expiry of the 
twenty-year statute of limitations. The Soviet Foreign Minister declared that this 
request 

... cannot be construed in any other way than as an unseemly attempt to conceal 

‚what is in effect an amnesty for Fascist murderers and to justify their illegal acts 

before world public opinion .... The competent Soviet authorities have sent and 

will send the authorities of the German Federal Republic material on Nazi crimes; 
moreover, they will do this regardless of the time limits that the government of the 

German Federal Republic would like to set in order to restrict the acquisition of 

such material.4 


The political import of this argument is that the Soviets are not very interested 
in the war criminals’ being exposed and punished but wish to keep open the 
possibility of making surprise'attacks at opportune moments against various 
persons in West German public life and their “supporters in Bonn.” 


Soviet propaganda went into unusual raptures in connection with the Franco- 
Soviet rapprochement, while at the same time launching sharp attacks on the 
West German government based on grossly distorted facts regarding Franco- 
German relations in the recent past. The occasion for this propaganda blast 
was Gromyko’s visit to France at the end of April this year, which ended with 
the signing of an agreement stipulating that regular consultations between the 
Soviet and French governments would be held “on the situation in Europe.” 
Izvestia published a report of the agreement on May 1, 1965, under the heading 
“Progress in Relations Between the USSR and France: Prospects are Bright.” 


In spite of the fact that the Soviet press has only recently been ridiculing de 
Gaulle’s “missionary ambitions” for remaking the world and for restoring 
France’s “former glory,” the Soviet leaders are now skillfully playing on these 
very ambitions. During a dinner given in his honor by the French Foreign 
Minister on April 28, 1965, Gromyko announced that much depended on France 
and the USSR, in particular “the European problems which affect France and 
the Soviet Union—the strongest continental powers of Europe.” Gromyko 
also spoke in flattering terms of de Gaulle, whom he praised for his “profound 
and interesting thoughts on questions of foreign policy.”® 


Reporting on the reaction of Western Germany to the reception accorded 
Gromyko by the French government, Pravda stated that “Bonn is prepared to - 
resort to any means and to stab in the back those who only yesterday were held 
in ‘eternal friendship.’”® This charge and the attempt to lay the blame for the 





4 Ibid., January 17, 1965. 
5 Ibıd., April 29, 1965. 
© Ibid., May 3, 1965. 
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deterioration of Franco-German relations not on de Gaulle but on the German 
` government is even more paradoxical if it is recalled that-in January 1963, when 
the Franco-German cooperation treaty was signed, Pravda had declared that de 
Gaulle had “ulterior motives for entering into the bargain,” and asserted that 
in the opinion of many this treaty was for de Gaulle “an important stage on the 
road to France’s greatness.” On that occasion, the newspaper went on to declare: 


De Gaulle is dreaming of the creation of a strong continental Europe in which 
he assigns the role of an armored robot to Western Germany and to himself the 
‘role of the enlightened leader . . . he needs support in order to settle accounts with 
the Americans and drive them back across the ocean.” 


Pravda proceeded to compare developments in the relations between de 
Gaulle and the West German governments with “what happened in the days of 
. the notorious collaboration of the Vichy government with the Third Reich.” 
Even today, de Gaulle is presented in Soviet reference literature as a reactionary 
and a Fascist. The Large Soviet Encyclopedia, for example, describes de Gaulle 
as “leader of the Fascist party “Union of the French People,’” “graduate of a 
Jesuit college” and as a “monarchist” and “clerical,” charging further that the 
“Free French” organization which de Gaulle formed on the side of the Allies 
during World War II “worked in close contact with the Hitlerites and the 
Fascists.” 8 i 

Obviously with the aim of at least partially explaining to its readers and to 
dogmatic circles in the world Communist movement the metamorphosis in 
the Soviet evaluation of such personalities as de Gaulle, Pravda reproduced 
Lenin’s classic words on the Marxist tactics of using even the “smallest split” in 
the enemy camp and enlisting a temporary or even “unstable and unreliable” ally: 


A more powerful enemy can be vanquished only by exerting the utmost effort, 
and by the most thorough, careful, cautious, skillful and obligatory use of every, 
even the smallest, “split” among the enemies and every clash of interests among the 
bourgeoisie of the various countries and among the various groups or types of 
bourgeoisie within the various countries, and also by taking advantage of every, 
even the slightest, opportunity of gaining a massive ally, even though this ally be 
temporary, unstable, unreliable and conditional. Those who do not understand this 
do not understand the first thing about Marxism, or about modern scientific 
socialism a# alf.® 


It is clear that the Leninist tactics of “carefully” and “‘cautiously” exploiting 
an ally, now being applied by the Soviet leaders to de Gaulle, are being relied 
upon to gain a victory over a more powerful enemy than Western Germany. 
De Gaulle’s plans “to settle acounts with the Americans and drive them back 
across the ocean” command great respect on the part of the Soviet government, 
which gladly offers its services in support of de Gaulle’s plans—something the 


7 Ibıd., January 24, 1963. 

s Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entstklopedia (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 2nd ed, Vol XI, Moscow, 1952, 
pp. 604—5. 

‘9 Pravda, May 27, 1965. 
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German Federal Republic has refused to do. The Soviet leaders regard Western 
Germany merely as an obstacle to their strategic plans which France may be 
utilized to overcome. With this aim, Soviet propaganda is enthusing over the 
harmonious relations which once existed between France and Russia, the Party’s 
theoretical journal Kommunist making the point that the two countries had, 
“by the logic of historical development,” proved to be “more often united by 
common interests than divided.” In analysing this historical unity of interests 
between France on the one hand and Russia and its successor the USSR on the 
other, Rommunist emphasizes the stability of this relationship and speaks of it 
as a guarantee against “German militarism.”1° 


Perhaps the only positive measure taken by the new Soviet leaders with 
respect to Germany was the publication of a Supreme Soviet decree entitled 
“Amendments to the Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR dated August 28, 1941, ‘On the Resettlement of Germans Living in the ` 
Volga Region.’”!1 Although the new decree freed many Soviet citizens of 
German origin from accusations of complicity with Nazi Germany, it had already 
been passed on August 28, 1964, probably so that Khrushchev should have 
something to offer the West German government prior to his planned trip to 
Bonn in the following February. However, the nearly 400,000 Volga Germans 
did not receive permission to return to their former homes even after the decree 
had been passed. 


The fact that, as became apparent soon after their accession to power, the 
new Soviet leaders did not see fit to go through with the official visit to Bonn 
planned by Khrushchev now appears in retrospect as an indication of the new 
policy toward Western Germany then being prepared. 

The latest machinations of the East German regime, such as the hampering 
of communications between Western Germany and West Berlin, the systematic 
flights by East German helicopters over West Berlin, the refusal to permit 
West Berliners to visit the Eastern sector of the city under the terms of the old 
pass agreement, etc., must also be regarded in the light of the new tough Soviet 
line toward Western Germany. These actions cannot be regarded as part of an 
East German policy independent of the USSR, but rather as part of the Soviet 
policy of aggravating relations with Western Germany, ‘a conclusion which is 
supported by the fact that the East German actions are directed less at Western 
Germany than against the three Allied powers responsible for maintaining the 
status of ‘West Berlin. The East Germans alone are in no position to enter into 
a serious conflict with these powers. 

The present trend of Soviet policy toward Western Germany is dictated by 
a number of considerations. In the first place, the Soviets need at least the sem- 
blance of a tense situation in Europe in order to justify their failure to provide 
adequate aid to North Vietnam. In the second place—and this is a new considera- 
tion reflected in the closer relations with de Gaulle—, the aggravation of relations 


10 Kommunisti, 1965, No. 8, p. 120. | 
11 Vedomosti Verkbounogo Soveta SSSR, 1964, No. 52 (12403), 
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with Western Germany represents an attempt by the Soviet leaders to test the 
seriousness of the conflicts between the various NATO countries and especially 
to test the behavior of de Gaulle himself. f 


Of course, the Soviet leaders are now faced with quite a number of serious 
difficulties, both foreign and domestic, which prevent them from undertaking 
any large-scale adventures in international politics. However, the conflicts 
between the Western allies offer the Soviets a certain opportunity of black- 
mailing Western Germany and getting away with it. The severity of this black- 
mail, as well as its forms and methods, may change in accordance with the 
behavior of the West. 

Albertine Aubery 


International Communism. 


The Sino-Soviet Quarrel: 
A Balance Sheet Since Khrushchev 


When Khrushchev’s stat was suddenly extinguished on October 14, 1964, by 
the kind of discreet “arithmetic majority” in absentia which he himself had per- 
fected in better days, the Soviet people, whom many Western Sovietologists had 
regarded as deeply taken with Nikita’s earthy manner and un-socialist flamboy- 
ance, were as suddenly seized with an access of acute collective amnesia. Within 
the hour, Nikita Khrushchev had become an un-hero and, as far as Soviet atti- 
tudes were concerned, an un-being. More for the sake of international expediency 
than anything else, he was spared the humiliation of a public samokritika such as 
at the pinnacle of his success and self-assurance he had imposed on others. Like 
Molotov and Voroshilov, Malenkov, Shepilov and Bulganin, he was pensioned 
off—a treatment which, in Soviet society, where progress toward humanism is 
measured in fractions of an inch, was a distinct advance over Stalin’s prescription 
for resolving discussions by physically eliminating the participants. 

On the fraternal socialist international front, however, Nikita had left a pile 
of unresolved problems. His interpretations of the Marxist-Leninist scriptures 
were embodied in the 1961 Party Program, sanctioned by a series of Party con- 
gresses and supported by an embarrassingly thick file of articles, editorials, com- 
ments, reports and elephantine jesting in Pravda, Izvestia, Kommunist and the rest. 
Normally, political amnesia of massive proportions is a domestic socialist indis- 
position-the past can be switched on and off like Lenin’s celebrated electric 
current; but between fraternal socialist countries faults in transmission may 
occur. So long as there was only one socialist country, the names of Trotsky, 
Bukharin and many more could easily be obliterated from the collective memory, 
being retained merely as something to frighten the children with; with the emer- 
gence of other, centrifugal socialist states, the problem of political amnesia became 
more subtle and intractable. The Chinese, for one, displayed a remarkably long 
and undisciplined memory and, to make things worse, had a lot to remember. 
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After waiting for a while, they celebrated Khrushchev’s demise with abuse 
in the best proletarian tradition. The period of moderate self-restraint was rel- 
atively brief: from October 14 to November 21, 1964. After that, the gloves 
were off again and the fraternal slugging match resumed where it had broken off. 
Hung Chi’s editorial of November 21 on “Why Khrushchev Fell” was a vicious 
attack not so much against the man as against the ideas for which he stood and 
the policies which he had inaugurated.1 “Any obstacle on the people’s road of 
advance must be removed,” the Chinese wrcte, with a stress on the “any.” By 
then it had become plain that Khrushchev’s successors had no intention of im- 
molating themselves in an outburst of self-accusations and humble breast-beating. 
As far as they were concerned, the removal of Khrushchev was an internal 
affair having as much to do with the domestic agricultural mess and the storming 
of chemical heights as with -unseemly international shoe-thumping and the 
Chinese, Albanian, Rumanian or even Mongolian sulks. The Soviet Union still 
regarded itself as a first-rate world power (“great-power chauvinism,” as the 
Chinese would have it) used to having its way every now and then in the world’s 
councils and frankly enjoying the increasingly frequent direct contacts with the 
United States for the settlement of global issues. Its leaders could not, even if 
they had wanted to, prostrate themselves publicly at every deck and call of socialist 
primitives in Peking and Tirana. They carried on their shoulders forty-seven years 
of socialist construction, were used to having their Party orders complied with 
(the “patriarchal father party” complex, the Chinese called it), and made friends 
and enemies as and when they saw fit. As the descendants of a line of interpreters, 
commentators and “creative developers” of Ma=x’s and Lenin’s scriptures, they 
saw no reason for abandoning such pragmatically satisfying, even if not strictly 
otthodox, ideological constructs as peaceful coexistence, the state of the entire 
people, the party of the whole people, and Communist construction with the 
profit motive and the forces of supply and demand thrown in. After years of 
privation, there was something to be said for the good material life, their “sacred 
internationalist duty” to come to the rescue of “national liberation” hotheads 
notwithstanding. 

Traditionally, Communist régimes have operated according to a scale of 
priorities determined in the upper Party reaches. In the economic sphere, this 
has meant the storming of selected targets according to the socialist practice 
of shturmovshchina, resulting in spectacular if uneven development. For some years 
now, the so-called national liberation movements in outlying territories (which 
according the Soviet sphere-of-influence mathematics seem to include the Pathet 
Lao, the Viet Cong and the Thailand National Liberation Front, not to speak of 
Angola and Mozambique) have occupied a relatively low place in the Soviet scale 
of political priorities. As a matter of fact, the Soviets had not even been able to 
cope with the national liberation movements within the Communist parties of 
Japan, India, Pakistan, Brazil, Peru, Indonesia, Thailand, Laos, Burma, New 
Zealand and Belgium. They have had their hands full mending fences in Outer 





1 Hng Chi, Peking, November 21, 1964; Peking Review, November 27, 1964, pp. 6—9. 
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Mongolia, North Korea and North Vietnam, and seemed to have given up alto- 
gether on Hoxha and Shehu. To Enver Hoxha, Khrushchev was a wolf and his 
successors “wolves in sheep’s clotbing”?—a sign, perhaps, of rising Soviet con- 
sumer welfare, but certainly no revolutionary compliment. 


This line of thought marked Brezhnev’s brief statement on October 20, 1964, 
during the Red Square rally in honor of the Soviet astronauts, whom Khrushchev 
had planned to wlecome back to Soviet soil, and Brezhnev’s longer report to the 
formal meeting held in celebration of the forty-seventh anniversary of the October 
revolution.® Chou En-lai and the top Chinese Party brass sat stonily through this 
account of Khrushchevism without Khrushchev, and then argued it out with the 
Soviet leaders in six days of “frank and comradely” discussion.‘ In the meantime, 
the Peking foreign languages press came out with an innocuous-looking Concise 
Geography of China in which the Chinese-Soviet frontier along the Amur and 
Ussuri rivers was left undefined,’ and the Peking Review cheerfully reprinted large 
extracts from an Akabata article of November 22, 1964, on “The Essence of 
Khrushchev’s ‘Peaceful Coexistence’ Line,” in which the new Soviet leaders 
were charged with having failed to “take any positive measure to change . . . the 
disruptive activities against the Japanese Communist Party.”® It was clear, Aka- 
hata concluded, that “these people have in the main taken over Khrushchev’s 
entire splittist plan.” A little later, when matters had again reached the proportion 
of a first-class brawl, perfunctory messages were exchanged to mark the occasion 
of the fifteenth anniversary of the Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship, Alliance 
and Mutual Aid.” Beneath the usual Party and governmental doubletalk, there 
were painful pin pricks freely given and angrily received. The Chinese message 
spoke of “American gangsters. . . the most evil enemy of the peoples of the entire 
world,” and of unity, yes, but “under the militant banner of the struggle against 
“American imperialism.” The Soviet greetings stressed the need to “eliminate, 
step by step, the accretions that have arisen in the past,” and gave the disquieting 
impression of having ovetlooked matters nearest to Chinese Party hearts. In fact, 
‚ the Soviets clung to their analysis of American motivations (after all, Mao Tse- 
tung had never been there), and carefully distinguished between the faction of 
the Pentagon “madmen” and the great majority of the American people, who, 
on this interpretation, were peace-loving and “tired of the cold war.”® 


The Chinese cahier de doltances compiled over the years, reiterated in countless 
letters to the Soviet Party Central Committee and republished in full in “Why 





3 Peking Review, April 2, 1965, pp. 8—9. ` 

3 Pravda, October 20, 1964, p. 1; ibid., November 7, 1964, pp. 1—3. 

1 Ibid., November 14, 1964, p. 1. 

5 A Consıse Geography of China, Foreign Languages Press, Peking, 1964. 

© Poking Review, January 29, 1965, pp. 19—23. 

7 Pravda, February 14, 1965, pp. 1 and 4. 

8 E.g., S. Vishnevsky, “Serious Migcalculations,” bsd., March 7, 1965, p- 5; “New Adventures of 
American Aggressors,” tbid., March 10, 1965, p. 1; “ Washington’s Dangerous Course,” shid., March 14, 
1965, p. 1; “Illusions and Reality,” ibid., March 15, 1965, p. 3; S. Vishnevsky, G. Tarıani, B. Strelnikov, 
“Defeat of the Policy of Adventurism,””ibid., November 5,1964, p. 4. 
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Khrushchev Fell,” included a number of items which, when added up, produced 
a political time bomb of incredibly destructive power. There was, for example, 
the queszion of the Soviet Union’s attitude to the “Tito clique . . . dancing to the 
tune of the Johnson Administration. The ‘peaceful negotiation’ fraud it tries to 
sell is an American article pure and simple.”® Linked to'this problem were two 
ot three others: the inveterate hatred for the Communist Party of China, love for 
the Indian reactionaries and comrade Dange, “the running dog of US imperial- 
ism,” and a despicable flaunting of the rights of “Marxist-Leninist Albania.” 
It so happened that for (ostensibly) no better purpose than to mark the twentieth 
anniversary cf the joint combat operations of the Soviet and Yugoslav (Tito) 
armies, Pravda published an article under the heading “Combat Friendship,” 
in which Yugoslav-Soviet “brotherhood” was pointedly stressed as being very 
much alive, cemented, by the “common struggle to build a new society, for peace 
throughout the world.”10 Dange’s faction turned.up at the Moscow consultative 
meeting of March 1 this year, which really sent the Chinese into hysterics. 


The meeting, of course, had become for the Chinese proof incontrovertible 
of Soviet malevolence. They saw it as the product of Khrushchevism, and had 
more or less staked their reputation on preventing its consummation. Never had 
a socialist-realist drama of face-saving cost so much ill feeling or taken so long to 
stage. As early as November 7, Brezhnev had warned the Chinese that the show 
must go on. It did, in fact, go on from March 1 to 5; was shaken on March 4 by ` 
a Chinese interlude outside the US embassy in Moscow and a brawl off-stage at 
the Botkin hospital,11 to the accompaniment of American bomb explosions in 
North Vietnam, shortly to be followed by the landing of the first detachment of 
US Marines at Danang. The final act of what the Chinese later described as “a 
gloomy and forlorn affair,” a “schismatic” and “illegal” farce, a “divisive” thing 
that was “neither fish nor fowl,” was presented in the guise of a communiqué 
referred to by Pravda as “an important step toward the consolidation of the world 
Communist movement.”!2 The communiqué—signed, incidentally, by only one 
(not counting the “renegade Dange”) party in Asia, that of Mongolia-called not 

‚only for a cessation of public polemics but also for a further series of conferences, 
which ir regarded.as “an excellent form of international solidarity,” noted the 
Soviet resolve to give “comprehensive support” to the liberation movement of 
the peoples by, for instance, strengthening the Warsaw Treaty and sending 
Kosygin to Hanoi and Pyongyang (where he found a “coincidence or unity of 
positions of our countries on a broad range of political questions”) and, just 
to stamp international fraternal friendship with the indeible mark of what the 
Chinese regard as “Khrushchev revisionism,” called for a joint struggle “for uni- 
versal peace and the peaceful coexistence of states with different social systems.” 


9 “Tiro Clique Working for the United States,” Jen Min Jib Pao, Peking, March 22, 1965; Peking 
Review, March 26, 1965, pp. 16—17. : 

10 Pravda, October 20, 1964, p. 6. 

11 Thid., March 13, 1965, p. 3; Jen Min Jeb Pao, March 15, 1965; and Peking Review, March 19, 1965, 
pp. 8—10. 

14 Pravda, March 12, 1965, pp. 1—2. 
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Kosygin’s trip to Pyongyang was appararently not a militant event. While 
Kang Hi Vong, chairman of the city’s people’s committee, lectured his guest on 
the urgent need to “suppress the aggression by the American imperialists against 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam,” 13 Pravda, under the heading “Fruitful 
Cooperation,” in the manner of Suslov’s report of February 14, 1964, reminded 
the North Koreans of the 500 million rubles they got back in the old days from 
the Soviet bloc and the 2,500 pieces of Soviet scientific and technical document- 
ation which, all in all, made North Korea what it is.14 Rodong Shinmon, organ of the 
Central Committee of the Korean Workers’ Party, had already dealt with this in 
its issue of September 7, 1964, joyfully reproduced by the Peking Review eleven 
days later: 


In rendering aid ın the rehabilitation and construction of . . . factories, you 
furnished us with equipment, stainless steel plate and other materials at prices much 
higher than world market prices and took away from us scores of tons of gold, 

` quantities of valuable nonferrous metal and raw materials at prices much lower 
than world market prices.15 


According to Pravda, Kosygin asserted that the Soviet Union, North Korea 
and China were all “united in their desire to fetter the aggressors, to prevent the 
expansion of the theater of military operations in Indochina,”!® which, as far as 
the Chinese were concerned, was manifestly untrue. Kosygin did get peaceful 
coexistence into the joint statement issued at the end of his visit to Pyongyang, and 
did eventually maneuver the North Vietnamese into signing a joint communiqué 
in Moscow with the Soviets. Judging’ by subsequent Chinese reaction, however, 
Kosygin’s trip to Peking was something short of complete success. There were 
also other fences to mend in Outer Mongolia, where, according to Pravda, ever 
since December 1964, an “anti-Party faction . . . [had] tried to cast a shadow on 
the correct domestic and foreign policies of the Party and government.” 1? A Soviet 
delegation was rushed to Ulan Bator, where it held “quite useful... frank, com- 
radely talks” with the Mongolian leaders. The Mongolian. candidate for defection 
from the Moscow camp (“the Chinese leaders have long dreamed of turning the 
Mongolian People’s Republic into an outpost of China under its rule”)1® had been 
urged to send back home the Chinese workers and technicians, whose work in 
Mongolia was apparently not limited to building bridges and cleaning out stables. 
This was done in June of last year.1° The problem, however, was not solved. 


By March, it became clear that the Vietnamese crisis had bedeviled Sino-Soviet 
relations to a degree almost indistinguishable from open rupture. In the middle 


13 Ibid., February 13, 1965, pp. 1—2. 

14. Ibid., March 17, 1965, p. 3. 

15 Peking Review, September 18, 1964, pp. 22—25. 

16 Pravda, February 13, 1965. 

17 Ibid., March 19, 1965, p. 5. 

18 “Shady Schemes of Chinese Leaders: Statement by Mongolian Telegraph Agency,” thid., Sep- 
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18 “Chinese Personnel Return from Mongolia,” Peking Review, June 12, 1964, p. 25. (See Jan S. 
Prybyla, “Soviet and Chinese Economic Competition within the Communist World,” Sorset Studies, 
Glasgow, April 1964, pp. 464—73.) 
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of that month, Jen Min Jih Pao concluded that “the Soviet Government is... 
servile and obedient to US imperialism,” and suggested that the treatment meted 
out to the unruly Chinese students by Soviet militia was reminiscent of Tsarist 
Russia, the Kuomintang and the United States.2° The most wanton attack on 
the new Soviet leadership, however, was reserved for March 21, when Jen Min 
Jib Pao published “A Comment on the March Moscow Meeting.” *! In it, the 
Soviet leaders were accused of having “taken over Khrushchev’s revisionism and 
splittism lock, stock and barrel,” and of having temoved him 


. not because they had any differences of principle with him, but because KF tush- 
chev had become too odious and had been too stupid in some of his practices, and 
because Khrushchev himself had become a serious obstacle to the carrying. out 
of Khrushchev revisionism. 


As the document unfolded, the charges became more grave and the language 
even less restrained: 


The leaders of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and the United States 
imperialists have joined in a love feast, exchanging information and working in 
common against Communism, against the people, against revolution and against 
the national liberation movement for the purpose of maintaining imperialism, 
revisionism and reaction everywhere, against all revolutionaries. 


That was bad enough, but worse was to come. There is no doubt that the 
mote bellicose Soviet pronouncements on the situation in Vietnam somehow 
always got diluted on the way and ended up by proclaiming peaceful coexistence, 
which, in the Chinese timetable of revolution, meant the status quo. When it came 
to definite military action in support of the South Vietnamese rebellion, the Soviets 
tended to evoke the just cause of the South Vietnam “patriots” and call upon 
their courage, determination and cunning instead of sending small arms and 
ammunition. The territorial integrity of North Vietnam was another matter, and 
there was much talk of volunteers’ and anti-aircraft guns’ being dispatched (via 
China?) to deal with the situation. This, of course, was a matter to be arranged 
directly between North Vietnam and the Soviet Union. Soviet calls for unity 
among the socialist countries were branded by the Chinese as being “likewise a 
swindle,” and by Enver Hoxha as “a mere fraud.” Through the United Nations, 
the Soviets had engaged in an active effort ta put out the fires of people’s revo- 
lution. Soviet ambassador Fedorenko, the Chinese said, “let the cat out of the 
bag... [when he] linked up the situation in Indochina with the UN ‘peace-keeping 
operations.’”2? To the Soviets’ shame, it was Indonesia taat showed what could 
and should be done when it “kicked the backside of the tiger-the UN.”23 





20 Jon Min Jıb Pao, March 15, 1965. 

21 See Peking Review, March 26, 1965, pp. 7—13. 

22 Tbid., Apal 2, 1965, p. 31. 

23 Ibid., January 15, 1965, pp. 5—6; Jan Mis Jib Pao approved the Indonesian “kick” on es 10, 
1965 (see Peking Renew, January 15, 1965, pp. 7—9). On China’s ultimatum to the UN “to correct its 
mistakes and... be thoroughly reorganized,” see “UN Must be Thoroughly Reorganized,” ibid., 
January 29, 1965, pp. 5—6. 
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According to the “Comment on the March Moscow Meeting” already referred to, 
all of Khrushchev’s old faults were taken over by the new Soviet leaders, in- 
cluding the hurried striking of several bargains with the United States imperialists 
“on [the substance of] some of which no agreement had been reached for a long 
time during Khrushchev’s leadership,” great-power chauvinism and interference 
in the internal affairs of fraternal parties in Japan, Indonesia and Burma, support 
for the Indian renegades, reactionaries, running dogs and turncoats; in short, 
“what the new leaders of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union had been 
. doing can be described as ‘three shams and three realities’... ‘four alignments 
with and four alignments against.’” 


The shams and alignments having been duly spelled out, the Comment 
issued an ultimatum which no Soviet leaders, even those sympathetic to China, 
could possibly accept. The Soviet leaders were told to subject themselves to a 
public session of self-criticism and recantation “before the Communists and the 
people of the world,” in the course of which all the schismatic errors of revision- 
ism, splittism, great-power chauvinism, the resolutions of the Twentieth and 
Twenty-Second congresses, the Party Program and the policy toward China, 
Albania, the Japanese Communist Party “and other Marxist-Leninist parties” 
were to be unconditionally confessed, rejected and exorcised. Then only would 
the Chinese be ready to accept from the Soviet leaders a public pledge “to desist 
from the error of Khrushchev revisionism and return to the road of Marxism- 
Leninism and proletarian internationalism . . .” 


The Soviets, it must be admitted, took all this rather calmly on the chin, and 
proceeded to try and undermine the Chinese position and loosen the Chinese grip 
on Hanoi and Pyongyang. The Soviet press responded to the Chinese challenge 
with an infuriating silence which smacked of disdain. By protesting too much, 
the Chinese seem to have driven the Soviets into an attitude of face-saving in 
which armed intervention on behalf of the Viet Cong was the least significant. 
In fact, Soviet face could come out of it quite well if, as the Soviets appear to 
think, Hanoi and Pyongyang could be wooed back out of the Chinese camp. 
In answer to Akabhata’s veiled hint that there may be “reasonable” (i.e., pro- 
Chinese) people hidden away in the Soviet Party Central Committee, the Soviets 
seem to believe that something similar, only the other way round, may be true 
of the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party. Khrushchev at one 
time had suggested that Mao Tse-tung had some of the characteristics of an old 
shoe in a dingy corner, and the Chinese “anti-rightist”” campaigns of 1957-60 
certainly showed that there are younger blades in Peking who are interested in 
supplying the Chinese man in the street with a pair of pants to wear rather than in 
the fires of revolution in the jungles of Southeast Asia or the Congo. 


Economics is by now capable of supporting predictions with reasonably solid 
arguments; politics is not. Political science, in spite of its sonorous name, is still 
a complicated and dangerous poker game in which non-measurable variables 
predominate. The Vietnamese crisis may easily confound its analysts, and 
the Sino-Soviet dispute spring surprises on the most hedging observers. 
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All that can be said with reasonable confidence is that the chances that such sur- 
prises will actually materialize are relatively remote. The Chinese attacks over the 
last five years have cut through the thick crust of Soviet Communism and touched 
the vital interests of the land once known as Russia. Whatever else the Russians 
under Soviet rule may lack, it is not courage or a deep commitment to their 
country. The same may be said of the Chinese. The Sino-Soviet conflict is no 
longer a learned Talmudic dispute over the finer points of Marxism-Leninism. 
It has become complicated by issues of national power, ard has touched the raw 
nerves of national pride, self-respect and even race. It is a deep and festering , 
wound which the fall of Nikita Khrushchev did nothing to heal.#4 


Jan S. Prybyla 


` 


The Sino-Soviet Conflict and the Second Afro-Asian ' 
Conference 


Immediately after Khrushchev’s ouster last October, some political observers 
came to the conclusion that a rapprochement between the Soviet and Chinese 
Communist parties was in the offing. In fact, however, nothing of the sort 
occurred, and indeed could not have occurred inasmuch as Sino-Soviet antagonism 
had long since developed beyond a clash of thearies and of personalities. 


For some time, this antagonism has been concentrated in the fierce struggle 
for ascendancy over the underdeveloped countries of Asia, Africa and, in part, 
Latin America. In this struggle, China has been trying to compensate for her 
inability to render effective economic assistance to these countries by the radical- 
ness of her political methods and goals. Long dissatisfied with merely enunciating 
principles, the Chinese leaders have been persistently attempting to put Mao 
Tse-tung’s doctrine of “revolutionary war” into practice in Africa and Asia and 
to exorcise all Soviet influence from these areas. It is consistent with the nature 
of this struggle that it has permeated all Afro-Asian organizations, the Committee 
for Afro-Asian Solidarity in particular. The postponement to early November 
of the Second Afro-Asian Conference, originally scheduled to begin on June 29 
in Algiers, must be seen against this background. Indeed, all the indications are 
that the postponement was due not, as officially stated, to the uncertainty following 
the overthrow of President Ben Bella, but to the Sino-Soviet conflict and the 
attempts of the Chinese Communists to drag into the conflict Asian and African 
states which had little interest in it. 


In recent months, Chinese and Soviet delegations have uncompromisingly 
and unhesitatingly criticized one another at several international assemblies, 
including the Fourth International Teachers’ Convention in Algiers (April 10-17), 


2% On the development of the Sino-Soviet dispute, see Jan S. Prybyla, “The Economics of the Sino- 
Soviet Dispute,” Bulletin, 1963, No. 12; and “Notes on the Sino-Sovie: Dispute,” Queers Quarterly, 
Kingston, Ont., Winter 1964. 
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the meeting of the Executive Committee of the World Federation of Democratic 
Youth in Accra (April 15-21) and the Fourth Conference of Transport, Dock 
and Fishery Workers’ Trade Unions in Sofia (May 10-24). At each of these con- 
: ferences, the Chinese delegates tried to present the “restraint”? shown by the 
USSR toward US bombing raids in North Vietnam as proof that Peking was the 
only true ally of all “fighters for national independence” and the only real opponent 
of all forms of “imperialism,” the US variety in particular. 


Soviet delegates to the Fourth Conference of African and Asian Peoples held 
in Winneba, Ghana, from May 9 to 16, 1965, counteracted these tactics by 
arranging a display of anti-Chinese literature in the conference hall, a fact reported 
only in the Chinese press. In its account of the affair, the journal Peking Review 
also complained that the Soviet delegation brought along from Moscow several 
Cameroons who proclaimed themselves to be representatives of the “Revolu- 
tionary Committee of the People’s Council of the Cameroons” and repeatedly 
expressed anti-Chinese sentiments. Even more interesting is the journal’s assertion 
that the Soviet delegates tried to use the conference in Winneba as a vehicle for 
effecting Soviet participation in the Second Afro-Asian Conference in Algiers. 
According to the journal, the Indian delegation in particular had allowed itself 
to be used in this way, but its attempts had been summarily rebuffed.! 


The Soviet press failed to report the attempt made by the Soviet delegation 
to clear the way for participation in the Algiers conference. However, the Soviet 
defeat on this issue was only a partial one if one is to believe the statement, in a 
Pravda article entitled “Militant Solidarity,” that “the conference resolved to 
grant representatives from socialist countries outside the continents of Africa and 
Asia the status of observers at all future conferences on Afro-Asian solidarity.’’? 
Even so, this compromise cannot satisfy the aspirations of the Soviet leaders, 
who naturally wish to be represented at the Second Afro-Asian Conference as a 
, fully accredited, effective member. 


It is pertinent to recall in this connection the polemic which flared up between 
Peking and Moscow in the spring and summer of last year over the question 
whether the Soviet Union was a Eurasian or purely European state. At that time, 
the Soviet Communist Party and the Soviet government were arguing that the 
Asian republics of the Soviet Union were independent ethnic and political entities 
and demanding on these grounds that they be given a place at the conference on 
Afro-Asian solidarity. A number of meetings and conferences were held in the 
USSR to discuss this issue. At one of these assemblies, the Second Soviet Con- 
ference on Solidarity among African and Asian Peoples, a resolution was adopted 
which stated, in part: 


The conference resolutely censures and repudiates efforts on the part of Chinese 
leaders and representatives of the Chinese People’s Republic in international public 
organizations to ısolate the peoples of Asia and Africa from the Soviet Union and 





1 Peking Review, May 28, 1965. 
2 Prasda, May 24, 1965. 
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other socialist countries, to split the united anu-imperialist front and to erect a kind 
of “Chinese wall” between white, black and yellow. peoples, dividing them along 
- racial lines, a practice which plays into the hands of imperialism.’ 


The event that served to provoke the open cash between Communist China 
and the Soviet Union on this issue was the preparatory meeting for the Second 
Afro-Asian Conference, held in Djakarta from April 10 to 15, 1964, from which 
the Soviet Union was excluded. The Soviet government sent Peking a declaration 
on April 25, 1964, to protest formally against this exclusion. Copies of this 
declaration were also distributed to all the other participants in the meeting. In 
turn, the Chinese Communist government responded with a pronouncement 
dated May 30, 1964, the following parts of which in essence constitute the Chinese 
point of view on this question even today: 


1. The political center of the Soviet Union has always been in Europe, and 
the Soviet Union has traditionally been considered a European state. No matter 
how much territory the Soviet Union acquires in Asia, tkis does not alter its 
status as a European state. 


2. The Soviet Union was not invited to attend the preliminary meetings for 
the Bandung Conference and made no effort to do so. 


3. The more than twenty Afro-Asian states that took part in the meeting at 
Djakarta decided that inasmuch as a unanimity of views was lacking on this 
question the Soviet Union should not be invited to atterd the Second Afro- 
Asian Conference. If the Soviet Union in any sense respected the opinion of the 
Afro-Asian states, it would refrain from trying to impose its will on them.4 


All these contentions represent only part of the maneuvers in the Sino-Soviet 
disagreement on the question of Soviet participation in the Second Afro-Asian 
‚Conference. The action behind the scenes is still not officially known, but there 
can be little doubt that it has been characterized by a series of plots and intrigues 
from which the Chinese have emerged victorious. Finally, the Soviet Union had 
no choice but to admit defeat. In the middle of August 1964, the news agency 
TASS released an official declaration of the Soviet government to this effect.® 
At the outset, the following remarks were directed at African and Asian govern- 
ments: 


In recent months, many governments that have been preparing to attend the 
Second Afro-Asian Conference have been discussing the question whether or not to 
invite the Soviet Union to this conference. As has become known, certain circles 
in some countries are trying to transform whet are normal exchanges of opinion on 
this question into unproductive, unhealthy discussions. To this end, they have not 
hesitated to use the most despicable means, even including speculation on racial 
motives, crude distortions of the Soviet Union's position, and all kinds of insinuations. 





3 Ibid., May 12, 1964. 
4 See Peking Review, June 5, 1964. 
5 See Komsomolskaya pravda, August 14, 1964. 
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The declaration attempted to give the impression that the Soviet leaders had 
never been especially interested in attending the conference and that the initiative 
for inviting the Soviet Union to participate originated elsewhere. The declaration 
offered the following interpretation of the Soviet Union’s failure to send delegates 
to the First Afro-Asian Conference, on which the Chinese argument against 
Soviet participation in the second conference is largely based: 


The initiators and organizers of the conference, which included the Chinese 
People’s Republic, acted together in the interests of peace, of dispelling international 
tension and of rallying all defenders of national freedom and progress. And, in fact, 
there were no elements at the conference that might have prevented it from pursuing 
these goals. At that time, there was no cause for alarm over the fate of the budding ~ 
unity of the world liberation movement as there was ın the light of subsequent 
events, beginning with the tragic conflict on the border between the Chinese People’s 
Republic and India and with the open manifestation of narrow nationalistic, hege- 
monic tendencies on the part of the Chinese leaders. 


In conclusion, an attempt was made to portray the Soviet Union as an ad- 
herent of Afro-Asian solidarity and the Soviet leaders as people who did not wish 
to complicate further the situation of those attending the Afro-Asian conference. 
At the same time, the declaration did not rule out the possibility of further debates 
on this question which might result in a decision more acceptable to the Soviet 
government. It was again emphasized that the Soviet Union never raised the 
question of participation in the conference and did not consider such participation 
as absolutely essential. In the words of the declaration, 


.. the Soviet government cannot allow the question of its attendance to become a 
source of difficulty for any of the Afro-Asian countries, the more so because this 
circumstance might be used by someone in order to sow dissension among them 
and divert their attention from the great problems which life has placed before the 
conference. 


But, since it had taken no initiative with regard to participating in the conference, 
the Soviet Union “does not bind either itself or any others by any decisions on 
this score.” 


For all practical purposes, the polemic ended at this point, at least temporarily, 
since, despite its specious argumentation and diplomatic wording, the declaration 
could be easily interpreted as a capitulation on the part of the Soviet leaders in 
the face of Chinese pressure, and in Peking it was apparently taken in just this 
way. However, the situation may change, the number of those defending Soviet 
interests may grow, and antagonism may increase among the Afro-Asian states 
toward the hegemonic pretensions of the Chinese. As a result, the propaganda. 
campaign conducted by the Chinese press and the Chinese leadership in conjunc- 
tion with the tenth anniversary of the First Bandung Conference in April this 
year as well as the considerable number of sharply anti-Soviet declarations made 
by Chinese leaders in recent weeks at a number of international conferences and 
meetings should be looked upon as part of the Chinese preparations for the forth- 
coming meeting in Algiers. 
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The Chinese leaders quite obviously consider Africa, Asia and Latin America 
to be within their sphere of influence and categorically object to Soviet efforts to 
interfere on these continents. They clearly regard the inadequacy of Soviet aid to 
North Vietnam to be their strongest argument in the current struggle and take 
pains to advance:it convincingly at all the meetings and conferences they attend. 
There is reason to suppose that this is the motive for the Chinese government’s 
tactics of obstructing the passage of Soviet arms destined for North Vietnam 
through China: if the Soviet Union fails to help Vietnam in the face of “American 
aggression,” then others will have no reason to expect such assistance, thus 
diminishing Soviet influence on continents where “national liberation struggles” 
are taking place. 


By the beginning of this May, 33 of the'65 Asian and.African states invited 
had agreed to take part in the Algiers conference, and to the superficial observer 
it might have seemed that there was nothing to stop the conference taking place, 
albeit on a smaller scale than originally planned. In fact, a new round of bitter 
behind-the-scene wrangling between the Chinese and the Soviets began. Next 
month, the Chinese daily Jen Min Jih Pao wrote: 


The Second Afro-Asian Conference, on which the attention of the world is 
focused, will soon open. The people of Asia and Africa and the rest of the world are 
all hoping that this conference will be a success, and an even greater success than the 
first one. But, precisely at this moment, the Soviet government is intensifying its 
activities, demanding that it be allowed to participate in the conference. The Soviet 
leaders are once again placing this problem, which has already been settled, before 
the conference. By doing so, they have set a time bomb for the convocation of the 
conference. This has naturally aroused uneasiness among the Asian and African 
countries. ® 


Jen Min Jib Pao further alleged that the Soviet representatives were trying to 
bludgeon other delegates into supporting the Soviet campaign for participation 
in the conference. (Here, it might be added, the USSR was in a position to make 
use of the aid which she had granted or promised to grant a number of Asian and 
African countries, e.g., India and Egypt.) The newspaper, then proceeded to 
reiterate all the arguments contained in the Chinese note of May 30, 1964, and 
concluded with an open threat: 


China’s opposition to Soviet participation in the Second Afro-Asian Conference 
has nothing to do with Sino-Soviet ideological controversies. China has the same 
controversies with the Mongolian People’s Republic but it is not opposed to the 
latter’s participation. On the contrary, it regards Mongolia as fully entitled to take 
part. China is opposed to Soviet participation for the sole reason that it is not an 
‘Afro-Asizn country. This is a question of princ:ple, and on a question of principle 
we will never give ground or compromise. No matter what may happen to the 
Second Afro-Asian Conference as a result of the Soviet Union’s raising such an 
absurd question to create unnecessary complications, China will fight to the end to 
uphold pzinciple. 





8 Jen Min Jib Pao, Peking, June 18, 1965. 
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The tone of the Jen Min Jib Pao article and of all other Chinese pronouncements 
on this question showed that the USSR had indeed succeeded in winning con- 
siderable support among potential participants in the conference and that Peking 
was prepared for bitter disputes over Soviet participation from the very outset. 
This was realized by the other Asian and African states, who regarded the Sino- 
Soviet conflict as a secondary item on their political agenda and who saw no 
reason for antagonizing Moscow at China’s bidding. These states were also well 
aware that China, as many times in the past, would sharply oppose their receiving 
Western aid and would try and force them to break not only with Moscow but also 
with Washington and possibly even with the entire Western world. 

Before the proposed start of the conference, the Chinese emissaries also pro- 
posed that South Vietnam be represented not by its legal government, as at the 
Bandung conference, but by the Viet Cong: 


Some people ask: “Why cannot the Saigon regime, which took part in the First 
Afro-Asian Conference ten years ago, attend the second conference?” The reason 
is very simple. A tremendous change has taken place in the situation in South 
Vietnam since 1955. In the past ten years, US imperialism has torn to shreds the 
Geneva agreements, undermined the peaceful reunification of Vietnam and followed 
up its intervention in South Vietnam with a large-scale war of aggression there. 
The Saigon authorities have long been puppets of US imperialism, ıts tools of aggres- 
sion and its agents to be used against the Asian and African peoples. They were 
long ago repudiated by the South Vietnamese people.’ 


Thus, even before the conference was due to start, participants were asked to 
accept unquestioningly the Chinese interpretation of the Vietnam situation and 
condemn “American imperialism,” a clearly unrealistic demand in view of the 
fact that such countries as the Philippines, Japan and African members of the 
British Commonwealth were to have attended the conference. Moreover, the 
Chinese attempt to present the latter as a continuation of the Bandung conference 
was a distortion of the facts. The participants at Bandung made no reference to 
“Western imperialism,” their principal objective having been to act as an inter- 
mediary between East and West; their preoccupation with the need for peaceful 
coexistence was reflected in the ten-point declaration issued immediately after the 
conference and in Nehru’s five principles. 

In attempting to revise radically the objectives of the Algiers conference, the 
Chinese appear to have overestimated their influence over the Afro-Asian states 
and the readiness of these states to follow China in her policy of world-wide 
subversion and adventurism. The Afro-Asian Solidarity Conference held in 
Moshi in February 1963, for example, at which the Chinese succeeded in imposing 
their foreign policy on the other delegates, gave rise to a good deal of sharp 
criticism from African politicians in particular. The leader of the African Demo- 
cratic Union, Ngala, declared that the conference had been “a smoke screen for 
Communist propaganda,” “a waste of time and money” and “the most chaotic 
meeting ever to take place on East African soil.””® More diplomatically, Kenyan 





? Ibid., June 20, 1965. 
8 Uganda Argis, Nairobi, February 9, 1963. 
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Prime Minister Jomo Kenyatta said: “We must not be too concerned with a 
fixation about imperialism; Africans should esteblish their own objectives and 
standards.”’® 

An “Afro-Asian bloc” on which the Chinese could rely for support in their 
anti-Western and anti-Soviet propaganda simply does not exist. The Bandung 
conference achieved the success it did only because the delegates were not called 
upon to occupy a definite stand on any urgent political problem. This is equally 
true today, and for this reason it appears highly doubtful whether the Second 
Afro-Asian Conference, should it take place this November as planned, will 
proceed along lines acceptable to Peking. 

A. Kashin 


Soviet Society 


The Role of the Military Tribunal in the 
Soviet Legal System 


Soviet military tribunals are not, as is commonly supposed, simply courts- 
martial in the Western sense. For almost the entire period of Soviet rule, they 
have been competent to try not only military crimes but a wide range of purely 
political and criminal offenses as well. For many years, they ranked among such 
extrajudicial punitive organs as the Cheka (later OGPU) and the Special Con- 
ference (Osoboye soveshchaniye) attached to the People’s Commissariat for Internal 
Affairs (NK VD) and later to the Ministry of Internal Afairs (MVD). After the 
Special Conference was dissolved in 1953, the importance of the military tribunals 
as permanent special courts increased still further. To understand properly their 
present role, it is necessary to consider briefly their evolution under the Soviet 
system. 

The Soviet courts-martial, on which the military tribunals were later based, 
were set up on July 23, 1918, by order of the People’s Commissariat for Military 
Affairs.1 They were called “local front-line regimental (or detachment) courts” 
and consisted of a permanent judge and two assessors, all three being elected by 
a direct, secret, equal and general vote of the regiment or detachment for a three- 
month term. There was no appeal against the sentences passed by these courts. 
At the same time, they were only competent for criminal ofenses punishable by 
up to five years’ imprisonment. Political and more serious criminal offenses com- 
mitted by servicemen were handled by the so-called revolutionary tribunals and 
the people’s circuit courts. 


9 Thid. 

1S A. Golunsky (ed.), Istoriya zakonodatelstva SSSR i RSFSR po ngoloruomsm protsesse ı organizatsu suda 
1 proku atury, 1917—1954 gg. ` Sbormk dokumentov (A History of the Legislation of the USSR and the 
RSFSR on Criminal Procedure and the Organization of the Courts and the State Prosecutor’s Office, 
1917—54: A Collection of Documents), Moscow, 1955, p. 55. 
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On Februaty 4, 1919, the Revolutionary Military Council of the RSFSR 
passed a statute “On Revolutionary Military Tribunals,”? which called into being 
the republic’s first courts-martial system, consisting of the Military Tribunal of 
the Revolutionary Military Council of the RSFSR, military tribunals at front and 
army level and divisional departments of.the army tribunals. The tribunals were 
competent to try all crimes, including political crimes, committed by military 
personnel. Sentences passed by the tribunals were not subject to appeal and were 
carried out within twenty-four hours. 

Thus, tight from the very start the military tribunals were punitive organs 
whose sphere of competence extended to both political and criminal offenses. 
This feature of the tribunals was underlined in a new statute,? approved by a 
decree of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee (V’TsIK) in November 
1919, which obliged the military councils of the armies to appoint only reliable ' 
political workers to the revolutionary military tribunals and empowered the 
councils to dismiss appointees on the spot. The tribunals were authorized to 
impose any penalty, including the death penalty. 

In December 1919, the provincial (guberniya) commissions for fighting de- 
sertion were ‘given the status of military tribunals.4 In 1920, all cases of armed 
robbery fell under the jurisdiction of the military tribunals.® In March of that 
year, military tribunals were set up on the railroads.6 On March 4, the structure 
of the tribunals was more closely defined in a statute.” In November, at the end 
of the Civil War, the tribunals of the fronts and armies were reorganized according 
to military districts. On November 11, 1922, VTsIK adopted a “Statute on the 
Judiciary of the RSFSR,” on the basis of which military tribunals were retained 
at district, front and corps level and departments of the district tribunals at division 
level. The tribunals consisted of a chairman, his deputy and four members, and 
were appointed at district and corps level by the Military College (kollegiya) of the 
Supreme Court of the RSFSR (in the latter case from candidates put up by the 
military council of the district), and at division level by the district tribunal. 

The Military College of the Supreme Court of the RSFSR was the supreme 
military cassation and supervisory court in the republic. It reviewed cases tried 
by the district tribunals and all death sentences passed by the corps tribunals. The 
chairman and members of the college were appointed by the Presidium of VTsIK, 
the former directly, the latter on the recommendation of the Revolutionary Mili- 
tary Council of the RSFSR. The Supreme Court of the RSFSR also included a 
military transport college, which was the supreme authority for the military 
transport courts attached to all the republic’s railroad lines. These courts tried all 
crimes committed on railroad territory.® During this period, the military tribunals 

2 bid., pp. 79—80. , 

3 Ibid., pp. 112-18. 

4 Ibid., p. 119. 

5 Ibid., p. 125. . 

8 Ibid., pp. 134—36. 


7 Ibid , pp. 138—43. 
8 Ibid., pp. 24647. 
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tried all military crimes, crimes committed bv military personnel, crimes against 
the Red Army and crimes committed in areas where there were no other courts.® 


On November 23, 1923, the Central Executive Committee (TsIK) of the 
newly constituted USSR passed a statute, ratified by its second session on October 
24, 1924, setting up a Military College and a Military Transport College within 
the Supreme Court of the USSR.1!° The Military College was put directly in 
charge of the military tribunals, and on August 1, 1924, its members were in- 
corporated into the army and given uniforms and ranks. In the same year, a 
“Statute on Military Crimes” was passed.!! On August 20, 1926, a “Statute on 
Military Tribunals and the Military Prokuratura [Prosecutor’s Office]”1? was 
passed under which the organization of the tribunals remained the same as under 
the “Statute on the Judiciary of the RSFSR” of November 11, 1922, i.e., tribunals 
consisting of a chairman, his deputy and members were attached to each military 
district, corps and division. The number of members was laid down by the 
Military College. At each session, a quorum consisting of the chairman, or his 
deputy, and two members was required to be present. The tribunals were com- 
petent to try all military crimes, as well as malzeasances and crimes against the 
state and property falling under Articles 53-62, 64, 65, 68—70, 72, 73 (counter- 
revolutionary activities), 76 (banditry), 94 part Z (unlawful release of an arrested 
person), 109 (discrediting the authorities), 111-17 (passing an unjust sentence 
from mercenary motives, illegal detention, embezzlement, bribery, forgery in 
the course of one’s duties and divulging official secrets), 180 (paragraphs “e,” 
“f” and “g”) (theft of state property) and 180 (a) of the Criminal Code of the 
RSFSR and finally other cases handed over to the tribunals in accordance with 
Note I to Article 21 of the “Fundamentals of the Judiciary of the USSR and 
the Union Republics,” i.e., by a resolution o= TsIK’s Presidium. 


On June 26, 1927, the establishment of a system of military tribunals in the 
USSR, started in 1923, was virtually completed by the adoption of a new statute 
on military crimes which basically confirmec previous legislation.!? Since then, 
the Soviet courts-martial system has remained more or less the same, although the 
sphere of competence of the military tribunals has undergone changes and ever 
since the abolition of NEP in 1928 the tribunals have become more and more a 
punitive instrument used by the Party Central Committee against servicemen and 
civilians alike. 

Even while NEP was still in the process of being abolished, there was a sharp 
increase in the amount of political repression in the USSR, and hence in the num- 
ber of prisoners. Whereas during the NEP period the prison population was only 
slightly above the maximum of 130,000 reached in pre-Revolutionary Russia, in 
1932 there were over 800,000 prisoners in the detention centers of the Department 





9 Thid., p. 254. 
10 Thid , p. 362. 
11 Thid., p. 366. 
18 Ibid., pp. 3771—82. 
13 Ibid, pp 390—92. 
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of Corrective Labor Institutions alone, a fact well known to judicial officers from 
secret circulars issued by the State Prosecutor’s Office. The population of OGPU’s 
concentration camps was many times larger. Most of the repression was carried 
out by such extrajudicial organs as the “special troikas” of OGPU and the “militia 
troikas” attached to the oblast departments of the militia, which imposed sen- 
tences of up to five years’ imprisonment under the guise of “combatting socially 
dangerous elements.” Repressive measures of a special nature, on the other hand, 
were carried out to an increasing degree by the oblast and “line” (i.e., railroad) 
courts and the military tribunals. On May 23, 1928, a supplement'to Article 8 of 
the statute on military tribunals placed counterrevolutionary crimes and crimes 
against administrative procedure (if the latter involved military information or 
state secrets) committed by civilians under the jurisdiction of the tribunals.14 
In 1930, the tribunals were empowered to try cases of the theft, purchase and sale 
of firearms and ammunition, and in.1932—34 crimes committed by militarized 
guards, militiamen and members of the administrative staff of the Civil Air Fleet 


‘and cases of murder of civilians by servicemen. Incidentally, the death penalty 


was introduced for the latter crime on September 1, 1934.15 


On July 10, 1934, TsIK adopted a resolution setting up the NKVD and in- 
corporating OGPU in the new organization. The “Judicial College” and the 
“special troikas” of OGPU were abolished and all cases of espionage, sabotage 
and terrorism placed within the jurisdiction of the military tribunals.1¢ On Decem- 
ber 1, 1934, the day of Kirov’s assassination, TsIK adopted another resolution 
“On the Introduction of Amendments into the Codes of Criminal Procedure 
Existing in the Union Republics,”+” which stipulated that in cases involving 
terroristic acts or organizations the inquiry had to be completed within ten days; 
the indictment could be presented to the accused only 24 hours before the court 
hearing; the case had to be tried without the participation of either party (i.e., 
with neither prosecution nor defense); appeals to a court of cassation or appeals 
for mercy were inadmissible; and death penalties had to be carried out imme- 
diately after, pronouncement of the verdict (a similar resolution was adopted on 
September 14, 1937). The military tribunals were thus transformed completely 
from courts-martial into special courts designed, together with the extrajudiciary 
organs, to implement the Party Central Committee’s nationwide policy of terror, 
which reached a new level of intensity during the “Yezhovshchina” period 1936—38 
(called after N. I. Yezhov, the head of the NKVD). The number of prisoners in 
the USSR reached at least six million.18 





14 Ibid., pp. 393—94. 

18 Tbeid., p. 517. 

16 Ibid., p. 518. 

© 1 Thid., p. 519 

18 This figure is based on the difference between the number of Soviet citizens listed as being over the 
age of 17 under the census of January 17, 1939 (102,000,000), and the number of those qualified to vote in 
the elections to the Supreme Soviets of the USSR and the Union republics in December 1937 and July 
1938 respectively (94,000,000). The electoral rolls included all persons over 18 years of age except for 
prisoners and insane persons (see [zvestia, December 15, 1937, and June 2, 1939). 
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In general, it can be said that from 1934 onwards the tribunals were Stalin’s 
main tool of repression, which he used particularly against top army, Party and 
government leaders, a fact which has become particularly clear from the spate of 
material denouncing the “cult of personality.” The so-called “Moscow trials” 
were held in the Military College of the Supreme Court of the USSR. The tri- 
bunals held all their trials in camera, with only permanent tribunal members 
participating. During the war, the tribunals became the principal courts in the 
USSR, particularly after the requisitioning of all means of transport by the mili- 
tary authorities, and subjected many more Soviet citizens to repression than did 
the Special Conference of the MVD. The tribunals were especially active in areas 
liberated from German troops. 


The situation remained the same for the first five or six years after the war, 
although in 1947 the death penalty was replaced in the USSR by a sentence of 
25 years’ imprisonment. Only in the early fifties did restrictions gradually come 
to be imposed on the activities of the tribunals. .A decree issued on September 11, 
1953, by the Supreme Soviet Presidium removed from the competence of the 
tribunals disciplinary infringements committed by members of the operational, 
administrative and supply staff of the militia, disciplinary offenses of a criminal 
order committed by the militarized guards of industrial, transport and govern- 
ment premises, the guards of corrective labor camps and colonies, and prison 
warders (militarized guards of the first category being excluded), and the divulg- 
ing of official secrets or the loss of documents containing such secrets by civil- 
ians. Only three years after Stalin’s death, on April. 19, 1956, were the special laws 
of December 1, 1934, and September 14, 1937, which in cases of terrorism imposed 
a time limit on the inquiry procedure, excluded the defense and prosecution from 
the court hearing and deprived the accused of the right to appeal, abolished. 
Ironically enough, after the Twentieth Party Congress in February 1956 it was 
the Military College which was entrusted with tke task of supervising the revision 
of unjust sentences passed during the periad of the “cult of personality,” despite 
the fact that the College’s President, Ulrich, his deputy, Matulevich, and many 
other members had occupied the same posts during that period. They were not 
replaced until February 1957.19 

On December 25, 1958, the Supreme Soviet ratified a new statute?° which kept 
the tribunals as part of the Soviet judicial system. Tribunals of the first instance 
now consist of a member and two “people’s assessors” (who are military per- 
sonnel), and tribunals reviewing cassation appeals of three members. The chair- 
men, their deputies and members are appointed by the Supreme Soviet for a 
five-year term, while the -people’s assessors are elected by an open ballot of the 
servicemen in the military unit concerned for a two-year term. As previously, 
there is a military tribunal for each military district, group of forces, fleet, army, 
flotilla, division and garrison. The tribunals are competent to try all cases of 
espionage and all crimes committed by milizary and MVD escort personnel and by 





10 Javestia, February 12, 1957. 
20 Ibid., December 26, 1958. 
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‚members of the state security organs and the administrative staff of corrective 
labor institutions. They are supervised by the Military College of the Supreme 
- Court of the USSR. 


In other words, the formal situation is essentially the same as under the 1927 
statute, except for the participation of people’s assessors in tribunals of the first 
instance. On the other hand, it is too early to say whether there have been any 
essential changes in the way in which the tribunals work in practice. It may cer- 
tainly be. assumed that the staff of the military tribunals has been largely if not 
completely renewed, just as in the case of the Military College itself; a newly 
qualified jurist who was 25 at the beginning of World War II would now be 50. 
There is absolutely no indication as to what the new chairmen of the tribunals 
did under Stalin, since upon their appointment to this responsible post, usually’ 
by the Supreme Soviet, only their names and military ranks are given. For example, 
the only information on the last chairman of the Military College, Lieutenant 
General V. V. Borisoglebsky, who died at the age of 50 at the beginning of 
1964, was that he had been a military jurist since the late thirties and had become 
a member of the College in 1954 with the rank of colonel. Of his successor, 
N. F. Chistyakov, confirmed in his post on April 20, 1960, it is known only that 
he has the rank of a Major General of Justice and had joined the Supreme Court 
only five days previously. ; 

The present status of the tribunals has doubtless been affected by the establish- 
ment of the so-called “socialist legality” during the post-Stalin period (the fact 
that people’s assessors ate elected to the tribunals by open vote is of little signif- 
icance, since this method of election allows the authorities to put up their own 
' candidates). Socialist legality is officially defined as 


... unconditional and precise observance of the laws and of the decisions of state 
organs based on them by all state organs, officials, non-state organizations and 
citizens, the strictest protection of the rights of the individual.?1 


This definition reflects the attempts of the ruling “new class” to safeguard 
its privileged position against a possible reinstatement of a Stalin-type dictator- 
ship. At the same time, in defending its own rights, the “new class” is also re- 
stricting its own opportunities for high-handed treatment of the masses. This . 
development is clear from the large number of recent articles on strengthening 
“socialist legality.” 22 


x 


Thus, as the Soviet legal system as a whole has made the transition from a 
“revolutionary” to a “socialist” legality, so have the military tribunals lost their 
previous character (whether temporarily or permanently is another matter). The 





31 Entsiklopedichesky slovar » doukb tomakb (Encyclopedic Dictionary in Two Volumes), Vol. II, 
Moscow, 1964, p. 425. 

42 See, for example, Sotsialstscheskaya zakonnost, 1964, No. 2, pp. 3—8; No. 4, pp. 23—24, No. 6, 
pp. 9—12; No. 8, pp. 15—19; No. 11, pp. 6—12; 1965, No. 1, pp. 89—92; No. 2, pp. 10—13 
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number of cases of counterrevolutionary activity, treason and sabotage has 
dropped considerably, and the day-to-day work of the tribunals now consists 
largely in trying minor military offenses. Oniy particularly grave crimes against 
property committed by state and Party officials are given to the tribunals to 
handle. Nevertheless, the fact that the tribunal system has been kept basically 
unchanged suggests that it is being kept in cold storage for use once more as an 


instrument of repression if so required. 
Y. Mironenko 


REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


In our review of the Soviet periodical press published in the Bulletin for 
March of this year, we devoted considerable space to the consideration of an 
article entitled “The Pulse of Time,” by M. Vyshinsky, who is in charge of a 
department of the Komsomol Central Committee. This article, published in 
Molodoi kommunist (1964, No. 11), proposed, for the first time in the Komsomol’s 
history, that educational work among Soviet youth should be based on a dif- 
ferentiated approach to the various groups which make up the younger generation 
in the Soviet Union. Komsomol organizations, it said, should take due account 
in everything they did' of the needs and interests of youth, of the requirements 
of the period in which they were working. 

These proposals were clearly opposed to the traditional principles of Komso- 
mol educational work, according to which the education of the younger gener- 
ation should take place within the collective, i.e., within those organizations that 
are directly concerned in the building of Communism. In other words, Vyshinsky’s 
proposals amounted to a rejection of the stereotyped idea of educating the New 
Man via the collective and were aimed at bringing the work of the Komsomol 
into closer contact with the real needs of the individual. The creation of small 
workshops and clubs “based on special interests” was suggested as the basis of 
the new working methods, in order that the Komsomol might in time be trans- 
formed from a stereotyped bureaucratic organization into a genuine youth 
organization corresponding to the aspirations of the Soviet youth of today. 

Vyshinsky’s article, together with other articles published after it, was pre- 
sented in our analysis as the beginning of an entirely new stage in the life and 
work of the Komsomol, which could properly be associated with the dismissal 
of Khrushchev and the subsequent proclamation of a “profound scientific 
approach” to the solution of all problems of domestic policy. Now that several 
months have elapsed, we have an opportunity of seeing what has become of 
Vyshinsky’s proposals and deciding whether the Komsomol has in fact changed 
its policy. 

If we take a look at the Komsomol press for 1965, we find that these proposals 
have found support among those Komsomol officials who are looking for ways 
and means of raising the efficiency of their work and ensuring that Komsomol 
members shall not be merely passive in their attitude. At the same time, they 
seem to have met with opposition from the more conservative Komsomol 
officials. The reasons for this conclusion are as follows: first, during the period 
from March to the beginning of June, all mention of a reorganization of Kom- 
somol work along the lines suggested by Vyshinsky virtually disappeared from 
the columns of the Komsomol press; second, it now transpires that an application 
of these proposals was permitted in no more than a few oblast organizations 
of the Komsomol, and that only by way of experiment. 
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One of these organizations was apparently that at the Moscow factory “Krasny 
prolecarii,” whose committee secretary, G. Kovalchuk, has the following to say: 


Let me admit quite openly that we do not suffer from megalomania. Imagine 
some undertaking ın which the whole plart is to take part, particularly if it is one 
' like our “Krasny proletaru.” It 1s nothing short of a festival requiring much 
prolonged preparation. Consequently, such undertakings embracing all young 
people ın the plant are as a rule planned about once a month. One of them took place 
ın May—the Spring Ball for young workers at the factory and students from the 
Steel Institute. We have arranged successful evenings ın conjunction with the House 
of Scientists and the Actors’ Club. 


Evenings, of course, are all very well, but it is a bad thing if there is a lull between 
them, as between the salvoes of a salute. For this reason, we devote a great deal of 
our attention to what may be called work based on interests. Almost everyone has his . 
own little pastime, or, as they say nowadays, hobby. It may be collecting, music, 
painting or.photography (Komsomolskaya zkizn, 1965, No. 12, pages 23-24). 


By way of emphasizing the effectiveness of “work based on interests” in 
‘promoting Komsomol influence among youth, Kovalchuk makes the following 
digression: 


In the work of the mass-cultural sector, one of the main trumps is amateur 
activity. Whatever you say, ıf factory collectives take part in city, oblast or even 
republican festivals, this will definitely be put down to the credit of the activists and 
the Komsomol committee.—Although, to be frank, the main responsibility for 
organizing amateur activities devolves upon the workers’ and cultural clubs. Apart 
from this, you can’t turn everyone into an artiste, even an amateur one (page 24). 


On the question of how to apply the principle of “work based on interests,” 
Kovalchuk writes: i l 


It 1s very important to know how to discover a man’s particular inclinations, 
develop them and arouse his interest in some common enterprise. Therein lies our 
educational work. I shall quote an instance taken from our own experience: perhaps 
to some it will seem somewhat obscure and insignificant, but we ın the committee 
hold a different view. : 


Philatelists are reminiscent of conspirators: they usually devote themselves to 
their hobby at home, while in public they talk to one another in a whisper. As a 
matter of fact, many young lads are at least as interested in collecting stamps as they 
are in football. Why, then, should we lose such an opportunity, albeit an insignificant 
one, of influencing and educating some one? Not very long ago, we founded a 
“philatelists’ club” at the factory, and, remarkable as it may sound, several of those 
“refusing to submit” [to Komsomol influerce] became members. 


Now we have circles for photography and cinema enthusiasts. If there is the 
demand, we shall found others too (ibid.). 


Evidently, Kovalchuk is one of the enthusiestic supporters of Vyshinsky’s 
proposals, and the committee which he heads is prepared to see the factory’s 
Komsomol “collective” divided up into innumerable groups “based on special 
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interests.” Another view is taken by Secretary of the Moscow City Komsomol 
Committee V. Trushin. Writing in Molodoi kommunist, he says: 


The principal criterion for assessing the work of every Komsomol organization, 
the main demand made of every Komsomol cell, must be one thing only—how it 
educates, how ıt molds a young man into a Communist. Not simply a citizen among 
other citizens, a worker among other workers, but a Communist, the keystone in 
the public building which is Communism, a man who 1s prepared, not for a sweet 
life of security, but for the heroic and exacting lot of the fighter who knows no 
compromise or half-measures. 

Such an approach requires a strict observance of the principle of getting through 
to the indrvidual in order, by exploiting and developing his personal inclinations and 
interests, to induce him to participate in the active work of all Komsomol members 
(Molodos kommunist, 1965, No. 4, page 47). 


At first sight, Trushin would appear here to speaking in the same terms as 
Vyshinsky and Kovalchuk. He too considers it important to take account of 
Komsomol members’ “personal inclinations and interests.” But in his case this 
is not the final aim, only a means of preparing the Komsomol member for the 
“heroic and exacting lot of the fighter.” Vyshinsky had exactly the opposite in 
_ -mind when he wrote: 


This principle of giving youth what ıt wants, what it needs, what it finds inter- 
esting, 1s to some extent decisive in determining the work of a Komsomol com- 
mittee among the masses of the younger generation (Molodoi kommunist, 1964, 


No. 11, page 27). g 


That Trushin’s understanding of what is meant by the interests and needs of 
youth is, in effect, purely formal comes out perfectly in the following passage: 


The city Komsomol committee assists the raion committees and primary 
organizations to determine the main course of action and to carry this course into 
effect with the personal assistance of members of the city committee’s staff... 

Thus, for example, a large number of research and designing organizations, 
where considerable numbers of young scientists, engineers and technicians work, 1s 
concentrated in the Oktyabr Raion [of Moscow]. This determined the choice of the 
main course of action of the raion Komsomol organization: the raion committee set 
itself the task of working out organizational forms and methods of working with 
this category of youth. On the other hand, the industrial Krasnaya Presnya Raion 
Komsomol Committee is directing all its energies toward work with young people 
in factories. 

A number of primary Komsomol organizations have also decided on the main 
questions of policy after taking account ‘of the peculiar features of enterprises [in 
their districts]. The Komsomol committee at a jig-boring machine plant considers 
its main line to be that of organizing’competitions among young workers for the 
title of “best ın his profession,” while the Komsomol bureau of the roller shop at 
the First Bearings Plant [concentrates on] helping those who fail to carry out their 
production norms and dealing with those who bodge their work. ' 

All this enables us to accumulate concrete, well-tried experience... . At the same 
time, the correct choice of fundamental questions and the recruitment of the widest 
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circles of activists for the purpose of solving these questions undoubtedly brings 
the work of the [Komsomol] organization closer to the interests and requirements 
of each Komsomol member, each young person (Molodoi kommunist, 1965, No. 4, 


page 48). 
The same applies to the following statement: 


We must compete with the best, with those who are trying to arrange the work 


‚ of Komsomol organizations ın such a wav that every day a definite, even though 


minor, problem of national importance is solvec and the young people are imbued 
with a sense of responsibility for the state of affairs on the production sector and 
with a feeling that they are the bosses (page 50). 


Thus, the Komsomol workers for whom Trushin is speaking are, in fact, 


upholding the old bureaucratic methods in Komsomol work, for all their talk of 
“working with youth according to categories and interests.” 


The question of modernizing Komsomol work was put up for discussion in 


June in the Central Komsomol School, where secretaries and deputy secretaries 
of the largest Komsomol organizations in the country had assembled for courses. 
Some of the opinions expressed at the gathering were published, with editorial 
comments, in Molodoi kommunist. They are incicative of how the Komsomol 
activists as a whole view the ideas expressed by Vyshinsky. The Molodoi kom- 
munist commentator begins his survey with the following general statement: 


During the last few years, the standard of work in many organizations has sharply 
increased. This 1s no ritual phrase, it 1s really trae. Committees, workshop bureaus, 
Komsomol organizers and thousands upon thousands of rank-and-file members 
are tackling in an imaginative and business-like fashion the vital problem of how to 
increase the effectiveness of Komsomol work and make the passive elements 
disappear and cease to be a subject of general discussion. Probably there is no single 
way [of doing this] and there never can be. In every organization there are new 
developments. Besides, even forms of work common to all are practiced differently 
from place to place. New demands pose new problems. How can they be solved? 
The activists have plenty to talk about (Jbid., 1965, No. 6, pages 52-53). 


He continues: 


All are agreed that the attainment of this goal depends on whether we can 
“get through to the individual” and make Lim an active participant in all Kom- 
somol affairs and undertakings (page 53). 


The commentator then quotes the following words of Aman Lukashev, 


secretary of the Komsomol committee at the Alma Ata Heavy Machinery Plant: 
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“I certainly agree that getting throug’ co the individual is the correct pres- 
cription against many of our diseases. . . . But can I do this when I have the committee 
and activists of an entire plant to take care of? Can I penetrate into the soul of each 
individual? Judge for yourselves. Our Ceatral Committee launches a monthly or 
other campaign and then the oblast and city cammittees take the initiative them- 
selves. As a rule, everything finally devolves on the plant committee. People “get on 
to us,” remind us, demand this and that... We are up to our necks in work, what 


with inspections, reports and the like. Of course, I realize that all this is necessary. 
But quite honestly there are occasions when there isn’t even time to analyse the 
results. How can we know under these circumstances what makes each member of 
the organization tick, what his sorrows, troubles and interests are? The Komsomol 
group organizer is in quite a different position...” (ibid.). 


Molodoi kommunist and the Komsomol activists are clearly of the opinion that 
the smallest Komsomol unit, the group, must be reactivated if each member is 
to be brought under Communist influence, since the larger units are bogged 
down in bureaucracy. At the same time, the journal comments that Komsomol 
groups provided for under the Komsomol Charter, i.e., those set up according to 
production units, are equally lacking in educational impact: 


However . . . ıt ıs the Komsomol groups which are most often accused of being 
passive. It often happens that the group 1s quite a good executive instrument, but 
only rarely can ıt boast of being a source of new ideas and new projects (pages 53-54). 


Turning their attention to groups not provided for by the Charter, i.e., those 
set up on an experimental basis to cater for special interests, the activists found that 


In Leningrad, for example... Komsomol groups were set up under the house 
managements.... Although it is somewhat early to draw conclusions, it has already 
become clear that many of these groups are not viable, whereas those set up in schools 
for working youth, technical evening schools and hostels have justified their 
existence. 

Why is this so? The “secret” is evidently to ensure that these irregular groups 
are founded upon a deep and genuine interest capable of drawing people together. 
Irregular groups are successful when they help young people to study and organize 
their leisure. What 1s the use of a group whose entire activity consists in holding 
meetings and making reports (page 55)? 


Not all the speakers showed such common sense. Some were apparently 
afraid that groups based on special interests would conflict with Communist 
dogmas on education. This is clear from the following extract from the Molodoi 
kommunist report: 


In some workshop organizations, an attempt has been made to set up... groups 
bringing Komsomol members together on the... basis of interests, age and 
qualifications. 

“Doesn’t this conflict with the structure of the organization?” asked Aleksandr 
Azarov. “After all, education by labor, the basis of all our work, is the foundation 
of the organizational set-up based on production units, where there is a committee 
at plant or trust level, a primary organization in the workshop or building enterprise 
and a group for each sector, shift or brigade. The workshop cell has a single goal, 
which is determined by the work. It has groups on the spot. To set up groups on 
the basis of interests may lead to a neglect of the common work goal and the resultant 
disintegration of the primary organization. Just as ın the case of the swan, the crab 
and the pike, everyone will be pulling in different directions” (pages 55-56). 


However, the overwhelming majority of the speakers favored the creation 
of “interest groups.” Said one: 
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` 


Let us take the low-skilled workers. If you get them together, tell them about 
the opportunities to acquire a good specialty and a higher grade and organize 
things properly you will have them all pouring into the Komsomol, since they wall 
see that it offers them something real and necessary. 

This, by the way, is one of the answers to the question: “What can I get out of 
the Komsomol?” This is the spoken or unspoken question posed by some young 
people. The work must be so organized that the answer 1s always clear to everyone 
who is, or is about to become, a member of the Komsomol (page 57). 


We should perhaps point out that it is far from clear whether the last para- 
graph of the above quotation is the opinion of the speaker or of Molodoi kom- 
munist. 

All the quotations we have given show that Vyshinsky’s proposals aroused 
. considerable interest among Komsomol activists, and although they have not 
been taken up in all Komsomol organizations they are gaining wide recognition. 
However, their adoption has met with a formidable obstacle. On June 10 and 11, 
the Seventh Plenary Meeting of the Komsomol Central Committee was held in 
Moscow. It was devoted almost entirely to the report of the Central Committee’s 
First Secretary, S. P. Pavlov, entitled “Orzanizational Work in the Komsomol 
Must Meet Current Party Requirements.” The fact that the report was not 
published suggests that it was not intendec for public consumption, but judging 
from the title it dealt with directives of the Party Central Committee relating to ~ 
the Komsomol’s internal affairs. What these directives were can unfortunately 
only be surmised. However, the editorial in a subsequent issue of Komsomolskaya 
zhizn was given up entirely to the “profound, thoughtful and open discussion” 
which had taken place at the meeting and can therefore be regarded to some 
extent as summarizing the latter’s work. The editorial begins: 


The main line in Komsomol work remains practical participation in Communist 
construction, since only under these conditions can ideas become convictions and 
the young person acquire the knack of running public affairs. More specifically this 
would mean: - 

Imbuing young men and women with a conscientious and imaginative approach 
to work and a deep understanding of the indissoluble bond between personal and 
public interests; 

Creating an intolerable atmosphere for idlers, spoilage producers and shirkers; 

Increasing the activity and initiative of young people in solving specific problems 
concerning the enterprise, institution or farm; 

Resolutely striving to improve conditions for youth’s Beokssanal and cultural 
progress (Komsomolskaya zbizn, 1965, No. 13, page 2). 


This declaration, which restates the traditional objectives of Komsomol work, 
must be regarded as an authoritative rebuttal of the proposals put forward by 
Vyshinsky (who did not, incidentally, speax at the Komsomol Central Committee 
meeting). Youth is not to be given “what i- wants and what it needs” but imbued 
with a “deep understanding of the indissolubie bond between personal and public 
interests,” which means, in effect, that its personal interests are to be subordinated 
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to the requirements of Communist construction. The editorial later talks more 
bluntly of “instilling into a person the habit of working selflessly and without 
remuneration for the common good” (page 10). 


“Another of the “Party requirements” discussed by Pavlov was evidently the 
need to concentrate more on youth’s ideological education. The editorial has the 
following to say on this point: 


... when we talk about the higher cultural and general educational level of young 
men and women, their wider interest 1n public affairs and their active participation 
in the creation of the material and technical basis of Communism, we do not always 
mean to say that they are ideologically mature or that their philosophical standpoints 
are clear and convincing... 

Theoretical study is neither a luxury nor somebody’s whim. It 1s the demand 
of the times, it ıs our duty. It 1s not a matter of “PI study ıf I want to”....The 
classical works of Marxism-Leninism and important Party documents are not 
archives but an arsenal. When we prepare for a given operation, we must leaf through 
the pages of Lenin’s works just as soldiers fill their cartridge belts before an attack 
(page 20). 


This is clearly a veiled attack on Vyshinsky. Young people are not to be given 
what they want but have Marxism-Leninism forced down their throats instead. 


In view of these requirements of the Party, the discussion at the Komsomol 
Central Committee meeting on the need to take the individual member’s personal 
interests into account did not turn out as expected. The Komsomolskaya zhizn 
editorial says merely: 


Time 1s imposing new demands, It ıs teaching us to cater for personal interests 
in our youth work and take the inclinations of the individual into account . . . rather 
than adopt the same approach to everyone (ibrd.). 


However, this does not mean that individual interests are to be considered 
with a view to satisfying them, but merely that Komsomol work is to make use 
of the individual approach: 


Thus, the line adopted at the Seventh Plenary Meeting of the Komsomol 
Central Committee was entirely based on old Communist dogmas. Vyshinsky’s 
proposals, which would indeed change the Komsomol from a political into 
something of a recreational organization, seem to have been condemned at the 
meeting as a kind of “right-wing deviationism.” This news is apparently con- 
sidered unsuitable for publication at the present time. 

It remains to ask how it was possible for Vyshinsky, a leading Komsomol 
functionary, to express his “seditious” opinions in print and why he was not 
immediately called over the coals. A possible answer is that he had enjoyed the 
backing of influential Party Central Committee members favoring the extensive 
use of the “scientific approach” to problems of domestic policy. It may be that 
these members have suffered a setback, temporary or otherwise, resulting in a 
setback for Vyshinsky himself. 

P. Kruzbin 
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Two Worlds 
By Casım C. Gzcys 


Published by The Institute of Cortemporary Russian Studies, 
Fordham University, New York, 1964, 414 pp. 


As noted a few months ago in the Bulletir (1965, No. 3, p. 41), the increasing ex- 
tent to which it is becoming recognized that young people should acquire a reliable 
knowledge of Communism, particularly in its Soviet form, has led to the publica- 
tion of a number ‘of books, of varying quality, for school use. Two Worlds is a 
useful contribution in this area. In moderate tone and clear language, it deals 
with the outstanding features of the Soviet system of government, including 
such subjects as “The Main Features of the Constitution of the USSR,” “Equality 
of Soviet Citizens,” “Freedom of Cultural Activity,” “Political Rights of Soviet 
Citizens,” and “The Right to Work.” It concentrates on the rights and duties of 
citizens and deals with other aspects of the Soviet system only from this point 
of view. As the title suggests, the Soviet system is compared with that of the 
Western democracies, but the comparisons are brief and restrained. The appendix 
quotes in parallel columns the provisions cn the rights and duties of Soviet and 
American citizens contained in their written constitutions. There are a useful 
glossary of Russian and other unfamiliar terms, extensive bibliographical notes 
and an index. 


The dust cover announces the preparation of “a condensed, revised and 

rewritten inexpensive softcover edition designed especially for high school 
“ courses.” It will be provided with a numer of teaching aids. Announced for 
publication ia the spring of 1965, it had not yet reached this reviewer at the time 
of writing. Ir will be entitled Substance and Shadow? Communism in Word and Deed. 
Two Worlds is intended chiefly for teachers and Substance and Shadow for student use. 


OJ.F. 


Geschichte der orientalischen Völker Russlands bis 1917: 


Eine Erganzung zur ostslawischen Geschichte Russlands 
By EMANUEL SARKISYANZ 


Published by R. Oldenbourg Verlag, Munich, 1961. 


As Berthold Spuler points out in a foreword, it is too often forgotten that 
the Soviet Union is not made up of Russians alone, or even of Slavs, but contains 
a great number of other peoples as well. The author provides in handbook form 
a wealth of specific data on the origin and political histortes of these many non- 
Slavic peoples. If the data on the various peoples seem disconnected, it is, as 
Spuler also points out, a reflection of the fact that prior to the sixteenth century, 
and to some extent to the advent of Soviet rule, the peoples concerned were 
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largely isolated from each other, and in many cases more closely connected, 
politically or otherwise, with cultures, religions and states which now lie outside 
the USSR. The book is provided with a brief bibliography and an index of names 


and places. 
OFF. 


Guide to Russian Reference Books 
By Karon MAIcHEL. Edited by J. S. S. Stumons 
Published by The Hoover Institution, Stanford, Cal. 
Vol. I: General Bibliographies and Reference Books, 1962, 92 pp.; 
Vol. Il: History, Auxiliary Historical Sciences, Ethnography and Geography, 1964, 297 pp. 


These indispensable works are the first two volumes of a comprehensive 
six-volume guide intended to assist researchers in finding their way through the 
vast quantity of books in the’ field of Russian studies. The high quality of the 
work is indicated by the fact that the compiler, Mr. Maichel, is Curator of the 
Eastern European Collection at the Hoover Institution and the editor, Mr. Sim- 
' mons, is Librarian-Lecturer in Charge of Russian and Slavonic Books at the 
University of Oxford. The scope of the guide is indicated by the fact that Volume II 
alone contains 1,560 entries. Later volumes will be devoted to the social sciences; 
religion and philosophy; the humanities; science, technology and medicine; and 
supplementary materials and a cumulative index. 

OFF. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


July 1965 


Publication of communiqué on Eighteenth 
Session of Comecon’s Executive Committee, 
which took place in Leningrad from June 25 
to 29, 

Announcement that delegation of Deutsche 


` Friedens-Union (German Peace Union), the 


West German political party, visited USSR 
from June 20 to 29 at invitation of Soviet 
Committee for the Defense of Peace. 

Protocol on scientific and technical coop- 
eration in automobile construction signed by 
representatives of State Committee for 
Coordinating Scientific Research and Italian 
automobile firm “Fiat.” 

Chairman of Council of Ministers A N. 


Kosygin receives head of delegation of. 


Japanese metallurgical industry specialists and 
managers. Chairman of State Committee for 
Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Metallurgy V.Y. 
Boiko and member of Soviet Foreign Ministry 
college (koilegiya) N. G. Sudarikov present. 


Announcement that cement factory is under 
construction in Topki, forty kilometers from 
Kemerovo. 

Publication of Soviet-Yugoslav communiqué 
on President Tıto’s visit to USSR from June 18 
to July 1. 

Announcement that Soviet delegation led 
by A. I. Popov, RSFSR Culture Minister and 
board member of “USSR-Fınland” Society, 
has left Moscow to attend annual festival of 
Finnish-Soviet Friendship Society on Aland 
Islands. 

Announcement that agreement has been 
reached to establish Soviet-Japanese Com- 
mittee for Business Cooperation in USSR and 
a corresponding Japano-Soviet Committee in 
Japan. ` 

Construction of Odessa—Tiraspol—Bendery— 
Kishinev gas pipeline started. 

Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-70.” 

Presidium of All-Union Central Committee 
of Trade Unions adopts resolution requiring 
trade unions to cooperate with agricultural 
authorities in organizing public inspection of 
harvest preparations ın all farms. 


Kosygin opens traditional Kremlin reception 
zor graduates of military ecademies. Speech 
delivered by First Secretary of Party Central 
Committee L. I Brezhnev. 


Publication of Soviet-Iranıan communiqué on 
Shah of Persia’s visit to USSR from June 21 
to July 3. 


Completion of 50-kilometer-long Karanogaisk 


“brarch of Terek-Kuma irrigation canal. 


Fourth Interrational Film Festival opens in 
Moscow. 

Signing in Dyakarta of contract between 
indonesian Ou Industry Ministry and Soviet 
all-Union association “Mashinoeksport” under 
which USSR 1s to supply Indonesia with oi 
equipment and oil specialists. 

Soviet Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko 
receives newly appointed Turkish Ambassador 
to USSR. 


Regular council meeting of International Bank 
for Economic Cooperation (the Comecon 
Bank) takes place in ‘Moscow. Council adopts 
resolutions aimed at expanding Bank’s activities. 

Chairman of Supreme Soviet Presidium 
A. I. Mikoyan receives Dahomean parlia- 
mentary delegation. 


7 Indcnesian Communist Party delegation led 


by Party chairman D. N. Aidit arrives in 
Moszow at invitation of Central Committee of 
Soviet Communist Party. 

Delegation of Japanese Federation for the 
Development of Littoral Trade leaves Japan 
on visit to Nakhodka, Khabarovsk and other 
cities in Soviet Far East. 

Delegation of Somalian National Assembly, 
led by its chairman, arrives in USSR on 
official visit 

Saviet Party school delegation led ‘by 
Deputy Rector of Higher Party School I. D. 


+ Puzakov leaves for Havana at invitation of 


National Administration of Revolutionary 
Traning Schools of Cuba’s United Party of 
the Socialist Revolution. 

Japanese parliamentary deputy and board 
member of Japano-Soviet Friendship Society 


- Ryont: Oka arrives in Moscow, at invitation 
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of Union of Soviet Societies for Friendship and 
Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries and 
“USSR-Japan” Society, on ten-day visit to 
study activities of Soviet public organizations. 


Japanese Minister of Foreign Trade and 
Industry Takeo Miki, accompanied by wife, 
arrives in Moscow to attend opening of 
Japanese industrial exhibition. 

Soviet delegation led by writer A. Y. Kor- 
neichuk ‘and including Academicians I. N. 
Vekua, Y. M. Zhukov and Y. K. Fedorov and 
President of USSR Academy of Medical 
Sciences N. N. Blokhin leaves for Helsinki 


to attend World Congress for Peace, National 


Independence and Disarmament. 
Fifth session of RSFSR Supreme Soviet of 
sixth convocation opens in Moscow. 


Party Central Committee Secretaries M. A. 
Suslov and B. N. Ponomarev meet Chilean 
Communist Party delegation led by Party’s 


‚Secretary General, Luis Corvalan. 


Japanese ındustrial exhibition opens in 
Moscow. i 

Supreme Soviet Presidium ratifies agreement 
with Norway on construction of embassy 
buildings in Moscow and Oslo; agreement on 
granting of credits to Cuba; and protocol on 
prolongation of international wheat agreement 
of 1962 with proviso made by Soviet represen- 
tative when protocol was signed in Washing- 
ton on April 22, 1965. 


Ceremonial meeting held in Leningrad to 
celebrate award of Order of Lenin and “Gold 
Star” medal to the city. Brezhnev makes speech. 

Mikoyan receives delegation of Indian jurists, 


In USSR at invitation of Supreme Court. 
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Soviet Foreign Trade Minister N. S. Pato- 
lichev leaves Moscow for Vienna at invitation 
of Austrian Minister of Trade and Recon- 
struction. 


Ceremonial meeting held in Volgograd to 
celebrate award of Order of Lenin and “Gold 
Star” medal to the city for its part in World 
War II. Kosygin makes specch. 3 

Soviet Culture Minister Y. A. Furtseva 
arrives in London at invitation of her British 
counterpart, Miss Jennie Lee. + 

Fisherman’s Day. , 
Thirtieth anniversary of esteblishment of 


diplomatic relations between USSR and 
Belgium. 
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Committee of Soviet Women holds plenary 
session to discuss preparations for twentieth 
annıversary of Women’s International Demo- 
cratic Federation. 


Opening in Moscow of conference on the 
role of works of art in the ideological and 
aesthetic education of the workers and the role 
of voluntary socıeties and museums in propa- 
ganda and the preservation of ancient monu- 
ments. 


Opening in Moscow of Twentieth Chemical 
Congress, organized by International Union 
of Pure and Applied Chemists, under chaır- 
manship of Academician V. N. Kondratev, 
of Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 


Mikoyan receives Indian Minister of Infor- 
mation and Broadcasting Indira Gandhi 
Chairman of State Committee for Sound and 
Television Broadcasting N. N. Mesyatsev 
present. 


Announcement that USSR has agreed to 
give North Vietnam further assistance in 
developing her economy and her defensive 
capability following negotiations in Moscow 
between governmental delegations led by 
Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers, 
Y. N. Novikov and North Vietnamese Deputy 
Premier. 

Announcement that President of Inter- 
national Federation of Travel Agencies has 
arrived in Moscow at invitation of “Intourist.” 


Patolichey and Austrian Minister of Trade 
and Reconstruction sign trade agreement in 
Vienna covering period 1966—70 under which 
Austria is to export machinery, ferrous rolled 
products, cables, textiles, footwear and other 
goods to USSR ın exchange for oil, machinery, 
coal, coke, iron ore, wool, chemicals and fod- 
der grain. 

Agreement calling for increased cooperation 
by USSR ‘in building of atomic power stations 
in Eastern Germany signed in Moscow. 


Announcement that UAR President Nasser 
has accepted invitation to pay official visit 
to USSR. 


Soviet artificial Earth satellites 71—75 in the 
“Kosmos” series put into orbit by a single 
rocket. 

Soviet scientific space station “Proton-1” 
put into orbit. 

Sierra Leone sets up its Embassy in Moscow 
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Soviet Communist Party delegation headed by 
Brezhnev leaves Moscow for Bucharest to 
attend Fourth Congress of Rumanian Workers’ 


Soviet-Gambian communiqué on establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations at embassy level 
signed in Bathurst. 

Twenty-fifth anniversary of establishment 
of Soviet rule in Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia. 
Speeches made in Vilnius, Riga and Tallinn 
by Party Central Committee Secretary and 
Presidium Member M. A. Suslov, Kosygin 
and Mikoyan respectively. 

Announcement that President of French 
Compagnie Générale de Télégraphie Sans Fil 
has arrived in Moscow in connection with 
Soviet-French color television agreement. 

Arrival in Moscow of Commander of North 
Norwegian Fleet, under whose flag the 
training ship “Haakon VII” is paying an 
official visit to Murmansk. 

Launching of Soviet automatic spacc station 
“Zond-3.” 
Mctallurgist’s Day. 


Announcement that Chairman of Indonesian 
Parliament has arrived in Moscow as guest of 
Supreme Soviet. 


Canadian parliamentary delegation arrives in 
Moscow at invitation of Supreme Soviet. 

Announcement that Foreign Relations De- 
partment of Soviet Defense Ministry has 
arranged for foreign military attachés'to attend 
tactical maneuvers of a military unit in the 
Moscow military district. 

Ugandan Defense Minister Felix Onama 
arrives in Moscow on official visit. 


Announcement that delegation of Soviet 
atomic scientists led by Chairman of State 
Committee for the Use of Atomic Energy 
A. M. Petrosyants has arrived in London at 
invitation of British Atomic Energy Authority. 

Announcement that group of Guinean 
Democratic Party leaders headed by Minister 
of State for Finance and Planning Diallo 
Saifoulaye has arrived in USSR for a holiday 
at invitation of Party: Central Committee. 


Second European Conference on Inter-, 


Community Cooperation opens in Leningrad 
under the auspices of World Federation of 
Sister Cities. 

Announcement that delegation from Union 
of Soviet Societies for Friendship and Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries and Soviet- 
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Cuban Friendship Society, led by First Secre- 
tary of Estonian Party Central Committee 
I. G. Kabin, has left Moscow for Havana to 
celebrate Tywenty-Sixth of July (the day on 
which Castro and his followers made their 
first, abortive, uprising in 1953). 

Protocol on additional trade between USSR 
and China in 1965 signed in Peking. 

Ugandan Prime Minister Dr. Apollo Milton 
Obote arrives ın Moscow on official visit 


Chairman of Council of Nationalities of 
Supreme Soviet, J. V. Peive, receives group 
of Argentinian parliamentarians in Kremlin, 


Publication of communiqué on Somalian 
parliamentary delegation’s visit to USSR from 
July 6 to 21. | 

Fortieth International Fur Auction opens 
in Leningrad. $ 

British college lecturer Gerald Brooke 
sentenced to one year’s imprisonment and 
four years’ detention in a labor camp for 
“subversive activities” in the USSR. 

Launching of Sovict artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-76.” 


Announcement that 1,200,000-kilowatt hydro- 
clectric power station is under construction at 
Toktogul on river Naryn. 

Agreement on cultural and scientific cooper- 
ation between USSR and Uganda signed in 
Moscow. 

Exhibition of paintings from French art 
galleries opens in Moscow. 

Signing in Lomé of Soviet-Togolese agrec- 
ment calling for cultural exchanges and the 
training of Togolese students in the USSR. 


Publication of Soviet Defense Minister Mar- 
shal R. Y. Malinovsky’s Navy Day order. 
Announcement that regular plenary session 
of Supreme Court charred by A. F Gorkin 
‘and attended by Procurator General R. A. 
Rudenko has heard reports on observance of 
the law by courts reviewing criminal cases. 


5 Guinean President Sekou Touré arrives in 


USSR on official visit. 

Publication of Central Statistical Authority’s 
report on fulfillment of state plan for national 
economic development during first half of 
1965. 


Announcement that huge deposit of combus- 
tible shale has been discovered in south of 
Belorussia, 


Peive receives group of Senegalese parlia- 
mentarians. 

Synthetic diamond tool plant “Almaz,” 
located on the outskirts of Yerevan, goes into 
operation. 

Announcement that Brazilian cultural mission 
is in Moscow at invitation of State Committee 
for Cultural Ties with Foreign Countries. 

Construction with Soviet assistance of large 
house-building combine in Accra comes to 
an end. 

Announcement that USSR will test new 
types of space rockets in Pacific until Octo- 
ber 15. 

First Deputy Foreign Minister V. V. Kuz- 
netsov receives newly appointed Somali 
Ambassador to USSR before he presents his 
credentials to Mikoyan. 

Announcement that Sir Francis Ibiam, 
Governor of Eastern Nigeria and one of the 
Presidents of the World Council of Churches, 
was in USSR for ten days as guest of Moscow 
Patriarchate, visiting Moscow, Leningrad 


’ and Sochi. 


Soviet Foreign Ministry declares Second 
Secretary of British Embassy in Moscow, 
Anthony Bishop, persona non grata for his part 
in the Brooke affair. 


29 Publication of Soviet-Ugandan communiqué 


on visit to USSR of Ugandan Prime Minister 
Obote. 

Secretary General of French Communist 
Party Waldeck Rochet and First Secretary 


of Central Committee of (West) German 
Communist Party Max Reimann arrive in 
USSR for a holiday. 


30 Announcement that first stage of silicate 
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building materials plant in Tselinograd, with 
a yearly capacity of 50,000,000 bricks, has been 
completed. 


Patolichev arrives in Ulan Bator to sign trade 
agreement between USSR and Mongolia 
for 1966—70. 

Signing in Moscow of Soviet-Senegalese 
air agreement allowing “Aeroflot” aircraft 
to land at Dakar en route for South America 
and “Air Afrique” aircraft to land in Moscow 
en route for Scandinavia. 

Publication of communiqué on visit to 
USSR of Canadian parliamentarians. 





Changes and Appointments 
B. F. Podtserob appointed Ambassador to 
Austria, replacing V. L Avilov, who is trans- 
ferred to other work. 


20 G. N. Dzyubenko appointed Ambassador to 
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31 


Nepal, replacing Y. G. Zabrodin, who is 
transferred to other work. 
L. F. Teplov appointed Ambassador to 
Ethiopia, replacing A. V. Budakov, who is 
transferred to other work. 


M. M. Volkov appointed Ambassador to 
Thailand, replacing A. N. Nikolayev, who is 
transferred to other work. 
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Kwant, Dr. Remy C. University professor; lectures in logic, a psychology and ethics 
at the University of Utrecht (Netherlands). 


AUBERY, ALBERTINE. Born in 1939 in Regensburg. West Germany. Studied languages, economics 
and philosophy at the Auslands- und Dolmetscherinstitut o? the University of Mainz from 1959 to 
1963, since when has been working in the publications department of the Institute for the Study of 
the USSR. 


PrrerLa, Jan S. Born 1927 in Katowice, Poland. Associate Professor of Economics, Pennsylvania 
State University. Author of numerous studies on the Soviet and East European economies published in 
journals in the USA, Great Britain, France, Switzerland, Germany, Canada, Australia and South Africa. 


Kasum, A. Born 1927 in Shanghai, son of a Russian émigré family. Grew up in China. In 1946, 
took Soviet citizenship and until 1948 worked as a TASS correspondent. In that year, wrote an open 
letter to the Shanghai press renouncing his Soviet citizenship on ethical grounds. Afte- the Communists’ 
seizure of Sharghai, was several times arrested and in 1952 expelled from China. Since then, has been 
living in Western Germany and working as a free-lance journalist. 


MIRONENKo, Y. Born 1909. Graduated in the department of law of Leningrad State University in 
1930. Practiced as defending lawyer before the war. Researcher at the Institute for the Study of the USSR 
since 1954. E ; 


KaruzHum, Perr. Born 1921 in what is now Kalinin Oblast. Left school in 1939 and entered an 
officers’ training school, from which he graduated in 1941. While at school and in the army, was an 
active member of the Komsomol. Taken prisoner by the Germans in 1942 and joined the Vlasov move- 
ment in 1943. Since then has written on political subje=ts and. Soviet youth (including “A Young Com- 
munist” in Thirteen Who Fled, New York, 1949). 
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ARTICLES 


The Fourth Stage of the Soviet Dictatorship 


A. KARAVAYEV 


When two years ago it was falsely reported that Khrushchev had died, many 
Western statesmen became apprehensive. In particular, they were afraid that the 
USSR would seek a rapprochement with Communist China and revert to Stalinism. 


Now that Khrushchev is finished politically, it is clear how unfounded such 
apprehensions were. It is true that Khrushchev, who held the two key posts of 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers and First Secretary of the Party Central 
Committee, was the virtual master of the USSR and in this respect Stalin’s suc- 
cessor. The power wielded by Lenin and Stalin was reflected upon Khrushchev, 
but subsequent events showed that the reflection of power was all that he possessed. 
Even this reflection has now faded away. The USSR no longer has a dictator. A 
method of government which survived for nearly half a century has now been 
abandoned. It seems that the repercussions of Stalin’s dethronement will eyen- ` 
tually cause the Party dictatorship to collapse. In this article, we shall attempt to 
trace the developments which have led to this situation. 

Soviet leaders of the post-Stalin era are continually talking about reverting to 
Leninist principles in Party and state affairs. They falsely allege that under 
Lenin it was the Party, in the form of its democratically elected Central Committee, 
which ran the country. This may have appeared to be so from the outside, but 
the actual situation was quite the opposite. Lenin enjoyed almost undisputed 
authority within the Party. He signed all important decrees and imposed his will 
upon the state. Although at first a relatively free exchange of opinions and even 
disputes were permitted within the Party, it was Lenin himself who finally crushed 
all internal opposition when he declared at the Tenth Party Congress: “We do 
not need an opposition, comrades, this is not the time for onel... The opposition 
has had its day.”1 In this way, Lenin laid the foundations of the monolithic Party 
which Stalin was to use for the purpose of consolidating his one-man rule. Indeed, 
when it is remembered that Lenin declared that one-man dictatorship did not 
conflict with Soviet democracy and that a dictator could execute the will of a 
class it becomes clear where the roots of Stalinism lay. 

Thus, the period of Lenin’s rule was the first stage of the Soviet dictatorship. 
It was followed by Stalinism, with its personality cult, ruthless government, 
rapid industrialization and agricultural collectivization. Of course, Stalinism did 


1 V.I. Lenin, Polnoye sobraniye sorbinenss (Complete Works), 5th ed., Vol. XLII, Moscow, 1963, p. 43. 
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not follow immediately on the heels of Leninism, since it needed a certain time 
to become established. The struggle for powez began during Lenin’s lifetime, 
when he lay stricken with paralysis, and continued within the Politburo—the 
“collective leadership” of those times—for at least, five years after Lenin’s death 
in 1924. It came to an end only when all Stalin’s opponents had been either exiled 
or liquidated. The period 1924-30 may thus be termed an intermediate stage 
between the two periods of one-man dictazorship. 


Once firmly in the saddle, Stalin came to embody the Soviet state. The “dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat” called for by Marxist dogma was in fact the dictator- 
ship of the Soviet Communist Party, which was the tool of the Politburo, which 
in turn was the tool of Stalin himself. Thus, Stalin had the ideological, political 
and economic leadership of the country in his hands. 


Stalin came to power not only by virtue of his personal qualities but because 
he was needed by the regime. It is clear that roughly 28,000,000 farms could not 
have been forcibly collectivized and the population kept at starvation level for 
the sake of industrialization without the ruthless measures possible only under 
an all-powerful dictator. 


After Stalin’s death, just as after Lenin’s, a collective leadership came into 
being, but once again it proved to be unstable and a struggle for power began, 
which in 1957 ended in a total victory for Khrusachev. A third period of one-man 
dictatorship began, but this time it was accompanied by an inexorable process of 
national emancipation and (relative) liberalization. By condemning Stalin’s 
methods of rule, Khrushchev won the support of the Party élite and defeated his 
Stalinist rivals but weakened his own position at the same time. Although he 
- possessed something of the aura which had surrounded Stalin, Khrushchev 
failed to win undivided control over the Party. He could not achieve this aim by 
physical means, since Stalin’s “terror apparatus” had been destroyed and he 
could not build up a similar apparatus for himself after having castigated Stalinism 
before the entire nation. Another reason for Khrushchey’s failure to gain absolute 
control of the Party was that he was unable to impose his will on the Party Central 
Committee, as was dramatically demonstrated when the latter, which had brought 
him to power, toppled him last October. Thus, Khrushchev’s dictatorship may be 
said to have been built on sand. 


What is the situation now that Khrushchev has gone? 


For the first time in its history, the USSR is without a strong take-over man 
such as Stalin, who by virtue of his position as Secretary General of the Party 
Central Committee had control of the entire Party apparatus, through which he 
was able to rule the country, and Malenkcv, who had evidently been earmarked 
as Stalin’s successor but was ousted when Khrushchev took over the Party. Now 
that Khrushchev has departed it cannot be said that either Brezhnev or Kosygin 
is the new strong man, or even that the two together have most of the power. 
‘The present stage of the Communist dictatership in the USSR thus differs basi- 
cally from the periods immediately following the deaths of Lenin and Stalin. 
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The uncertainty of the situation was immediately reflected in the Soviet press. 
For decades Pravda and Izvestia, which set the tone for the rest of the Soviet press, 
illustrated their accounts of the May Day celebrations with large front-page 
close-up photographs showing the country’s civilian and military leaders, lined 
up acccrding to rank and position on either side of a central figure, watching the 
parade on Red Square from the tribune on the Lenin mausoleum. In past years, 
the central figures were Stalin, Malenkov alone, Malenkov and Khrushchev 
together, and finally Khrushchev alone. Those on the tribune were listed beneath 
the photograph, a glance at which was sufficient to show who held the 
- reigns of power. However, the photograph in the May 2, 1965, issue of Pravda 
has the mausoleum in the background, so that it is quite impossible to recognize 
those on the tribtine, who are, moreover, not even listed. 

This may seem a trivial point, but to the Soviet reader, long accustomed to 
reading between the lines, it is evidence of a change in the methods of government 
and of an unstable balance of power in the form of a faceless collective leadership. 


Why is the Brezhnev-Kosygin duumvirate unstable? The reasons fall into 
three categories—economic, political and ideological. Let us examine each 
category in turn. 

* 


Economic. In part, Khrushchev owed his downfall to his administrative 
blunders. He had produced chaos and irresponsibility by splitting up the Party 
apparatus into industrial and agricultural components. Many of his agricultural 
measures, such as amalgamating the collective farms, reducing the size of private 
plots and insisting on the cultivation of corn in climatically unsuitable regions, had 
been ill-conceived. A resolution adopted at the plenary meeting of the Party 
Central Committee in March of this year stated: 


The principle reasons for the backwardness of agriculture were that the economic 
laws governing the development of socialist production, as well as the principles of 
giving collective and state farm workers a material interest in boosting communal 
farming and of correctly balancing public and private interests, were violated. The 
subjectivism of the leadership had considerable repercussions and resulted ın errors 
in agricultural planning, financing and price policies. Little capital was invested ın 
the development of production and cultural amenities, and the material and technical 
basis was insufficiently consolidated. Great harm was done to collective and state 
farm production by the reorganization of the organs of administration, whose work 
became characterized by nervousness and irresponsibility. ? 


However, although Khrushchev’s schemes ended in failure, he was after all 
doing his best to overcome the crisis which had long beset Soviet agriculture. 
Innumerable times during his tenure of office he had stressed the need for material 
incentive on the farms and a sensible agricultural finance policy. The thirty- 
percent increase in the market prices of meat, milk and butter was intended as a 
material incentive to livestock breeders to increase their production. However, 


2 Pravda, March 27, 1965. 
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it was clear that a structure whose design was basically unsound, in this case the 
Soviet agricultural system, could not be improved’ simply by modifying its 
individual parts. Nothing less than economic liberalization in the form of a 
partial or complete departure from the planned economy system would have 
helped. 

Khrushchev’s ‘reforms did not contain elements of such liberalization. True 
to his plan for building the basis for Communism within twenty years, he aimed 
at limiting, and finally abolishing, private property in the kolkhoz village. In 
accordance with his program for making cooperatively owned property the 
property of all the people, he reduced the size of private plots and began turning 
collective farms into state farms. In this respect, Kosygin and Brezhnev are not 
such orthodox Marxists. They plan to increase the size of the private plots, which 
will of course enhance the role of the private sector in agriculture. They are not 
attempting to force the transition from collective to state farming and look 
askance at the dislocations caused by centzalized planning. Among the short- 
comings in agricultural management criticized by Brezhnev at the March meeting 
of the Central Committee were: excessive interference by higher authorities; 
the enlargement of collective farms to the point of unwieldiness; the violation of 
collective farm democracy; excessive bureaucracy in the assignment of capital 
investments to state farms. Brezhnev proposed making the state farms economi- 
cally autonomous and allowing them to keep aay profit they might make. 


Of course, these are noble intentions, but they go only halfway. From the 
Marxist point of view, their disadvantage is that they do nothing to help create 
` the basis of Comrhunism within the planned twenty years, encouraging as they 
do both private enterprise and capitalism. It is, therefore, improbable that the 
new Soviet leaders will tisk taking the next logical step, namely to carry economic 
liberalization to the point where it will produce positive results. 


Kosygin and Brezhnev have only two real alternatives. Firstly, they can 
continue to pursue a policy of economic half-measures and thus suffer the fate of 
Khrushchev. Secondly, they can radically liberalize the Soviet economy and 
thereby unleash social forces which could no longer be controlled by the Party 
oligarchy and which would sweep away both leaders in the process. It must be 
realized that the Soviet Communist Party is not, and never was—even under 
Stalin—a political body completely isolated from the people. Stalin was compelled 
to resort to extreme terror in order to turr. the Party into a monolith subservient 
to his will, and even so the monolith had hidden flaws, as the Khrushchev era 
was to show. The Party is no longer the strictly disciplined body which it was 
under Stalin. The effect of far-reaching economic liberalization on the Party 
masses can be easily imagined. Party members who are kolkhoz workers pos- 
sessing their own private plots and sharing in the profits of the agricultural artel 
to which they belong cannot be expected to feel any enthusiasm for the building 
of Communism. Party members in the cities, whether they be factory directors, 
engineers or simple workers, who enjoy tke advantages of a relatively free home 
market and have a material interest in the profits made by their enterprise—state- 
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owned though it may be—are hardly likely to believe in a twenty-year Communist 
construction program from which the Party leaders themselves have departed. 
These remarks apply even more to the non-Party members, whose attitudes are 
continuously infiltrating into the Party. Under such conditions, the new ideas 
from the West which are waiting to be accepted would have to be treated on their 
merits. 


Of course, intellectual emancipation, a concomitant of economic freedom, 
is a prolonged and complex process which we do not propose to analyse in detail. 
It will be sufficient to remember that during the NEP (New Economic Policy) 
period the liberal tendencies prevailing in the upper echelons of the Party could 
‚well have set the USSR “on the path of capitalist development.” If right-wing 
Communism of the Bukharin variety had then triumphed—and this may still 
happen—there would no longer be any talk of “the infiltration of capitalist 
elements into socialism” since these elements would now be regarded as permanent 
features of the new society and Marxist socialism would have been hopelessly 
discredited. 

There are signs that the new leadership is indeed tending toward a more 
liberal form of Communism. This seems to be the implication of the following 
comments made in an article published a few months ago in /zvestia entitled 
“Il-Considered Haste,” which dealt with the problems involved in the conversion 
of collective-farms into state farms: 


The new director [1.e., the former kolkhoz chairman who now finds himself 
director of a state farm] has difficulty in getting used to his new job. As he goes 
along, he finds much that is incomprehensible and inexplicable. For example, the 
farm is scheduled to have a circulating capital of 369,000 rubles. The workers, 
evidently because they are used to the kolkhoz view that fulfilling the plan is good 
but overfulfilling the plan promises additional benefits, work so hard that the farm 
has a surplus of almost 700,000 rubles of circulating capital on its books. One would 
think that the director and his workers would be glad. But for some reason the 
bosses frown. It seems that the trust is about to cut them down by 500,000 rubles 
and transfer this sum to others who are working badly. 

But even the funds which remain ın the farm do not always benefit the workers. 
Judge for yourself. It is, for example, the rule that a state farm can deduct three 
percent of vineyard receipts for the development of viticulture. The amount de- 
ducted this year is 40,000 rubles. Although the farm does not need so much money 
for its vineyards, it is not allowed to use this sum for any other purpose. The tormer 
[kolkhoz] chairman 1s in despair: “Give me this money so that I can bore a well in 
the village!” he says. “After all, the vintners must have water to drink.” But no, 
it seems that such freedom cannot be tolerated. . 


Further: 


Before the March plenary meeting of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, the situation was that in many regions production in- 
creases were not yielding additional resources for giving the farms a solid material 
and technical basis. Turning some of the collective farms into state farms was 
sometimes the only way ‘of consolidating agriculture....Now the situation 1s 
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different. The new state purchase prices and all the other material incentives are 
making the collective farms into worthy partners capable of competing with the 
state farms.? 


‘These remarks are completely in line with the wishes expressed by Brezhnev 
at the plenary meeting. They reveal a marked tendency to liberalize the economy 
by strengthening cooperative ownership and reducing the role of centralized 
planning and administration. The frantic drive to create the basis of Communism 
has proved to be economically indefensible. 


A significant point is that the author of the Jzvestia article pours scorn on ‘the 
right of trusts to deduct excess circulating capital from one'enterprise and give 
it to another, although this right is of supreme importance in socialist management 
and may even be said to give the latter its socialist character. To plan the production 
capacity ofan enterprise means to plan theamountof circulating capital which it has at 
its disposal. All this is not merely a form of “socialist mutual aid” but a device for 
protecting the planned economy from “capitalist economic anarchy.” 


The author also declares that after the Party’s plenary meeting it was no 
longer necessary to convert collective farms into state farms-since the formernow 
had a sound material basis. However, irrespectively of whether this material 
basis has-been created or not, it has nothing to do with the building of Commun- 
ism. On the contrary, the building of Communism calls for a movement away 
from cooperative ownership toward ownership by all the people. It demands 
that the collective farm workers become employees, not that ownership by 
individuals and artels be promoted. Brezhnev, however, hinted that the statute 
for an agricultural artel might be liberalized, i.e., that the collective farms might 
receive greater autonomy. 


Indeed, whereas Khrushchev tried to follow in the footsteps of Lenin and 
Stalin and lead Soviet society toward Communism, the new Soviet leaders are 
following the completely opposite course of economic liberalization.. 


Political. By debunking Stalin and abandoning his methods of rule, Khrushchev 
certainly enhanced his prestige within the country, if only temporarily, but he 
thereby did irreparable harm to world Communism. Italian Communist Party 
theorists to some extent equated the cult of personality with the Soviet social 
order. As Togliatti’s memorandum was to show, the Italian Communists ceased 
to look on the Soviet Union as a Communist paradise, a fact which alone damaged 
the unity of the Communist movement. However, worse was to follow, in the 
shape of the ideological conflict with China, who naturally took objection to 
Khrushchev’s de-Stalinization campaign, his proclamation of “a state of all the 
people” and his rapprochement with Yugoslavia. Of course, from the point of 
view of orthodox Marxism the Chinese are right. However, this is not the place 
to analyse the causes of the Sino-Soviet conflict. It is sufficierit to realize that the 
Khrushchev era brought a schism in the world Communist movement, but that 
the causes of this schism lay not in Khrushchev’s Soe or his “subjective” 
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methods of rule but in the very nature of the post-Stalin period. For this reason, 
the present Soviet leaders can do nothing to remedy the situation. 


However, they thought otherwise. They were evidently of the opinion that 
Khrushchey had become unacceptable to Peking because of his extreme out- 
spokenness, and that his removal would thus offer the chance of a reconciliation 
with.China despite the ideological differences between the two countries. Imme- 
diately after Khrushchev’s ouster, his successors ttied to bring about such a 
reconciliation, but they failed. Communist China and Albania remain the ideolog- 
ical enemies of the USSR. Yugoslavia, although hostile to China, is going her 
own way. The Italian Communist Party has made itself completely independent 
of Moscow. There are even tendencies toward ideological and political inde- 
pendence in the East European countries. 

The new Soviet leaders have failed to restore the unity of the world Com- 
munist movement. Their policy of giving active assistance to North Vietnam is 
merely preventing the normalization of Soviet-US relations (an objective which 
Brezhnev and Kosygin themselves regard as highly important) and arousing the 
mistrust of the Chinese, since it is leading to a competition between the two 
Communist giants for political influence in Asia. The Soviet leaders are doubtless 
wondering whether their policy in Indochina is not harming the USSR and 
benefiting China. It may well happen that Soviet military and economic aid in 
Indochina will be forgotten, in which case China’s influence in the area would 
be supreme. It must be said that Khrushchev pursued a more prudent policy in 
Asia. 

Realizing that to restore even partial unity in the Communist camp would 
greatly strengthen their position, Brezhnev and Kosygin are trying to achieve 
this goal by partially isolating China. Although neither Peking nor Tirana is 
interested in a world Communist conference such as was held in Moscow in 1961, 
the new Soviet leaders are pressing for such a conference. It may well happen 
that certain Communist parties, the Italian in particular, will not wish to attend 
without China, in which case the conference would result not in unity but in an 
exacerbation of present conflicts. 

Such are the foreign policy difficulties which make the position of the new 
Soviet leaders so insecure. 


Ideological. Despite its departure from the path of orthodoxy, present Soviet 
ideology is still founded on the basic Marxist postulates that (a) in capitalist 
societies, the distribution of property will become more and more uneven, i.e., 
the rich will become richer and the poor poorer; (b) these societies will become 
largely proletarianized through the assimilation of small and medium-sized 
busines$ concerns by the large concerns; and (c) the contradictions between the 
forces of production and the relations of production in capitalist societies will 
increase and finally erupt in a social explosion which will result in a worldwide 
victory for Communism. 

These three postulates are, of course, closely interlinked, so that if one is false 
the others are also false. Of course, to examine whether they are false or not is 
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‚not the purpose of this study. On the other hand, it must be realized that any 
state ideology must have a sufficient number of apologists. In the USSR it is the 
leading Party members, who draw on the stadents for their reinforcements, who 
ate supposed to'be the apologists for the state ideology, Marxism. The big 
question is whether Marxist ideology is capable of captivating the minds of 
these persons. f 


Here the Party ideologist is in a difficult situation. He cannot possibly try and 
prove that the workers in the highly developed countries of the West have been 
becoming steadily more impoverished ever since Marx’s day, since all the world 
can see that the very opposite is the case. This being so, the postulate of the 
“social explosion” collapses.. This was recognized by the German socialist 
Eduard Bernstein. Not without reason did the Russian political philosopher 
Plekhanov say that “either Bernstein will bury social democracy or social democ- 
racy will bury Bernstein.” Soviet ideologists are confronted with the difficult 
problem of making the ordinary Soviet citizen :ook at the free world through 
the eyes of Marx and Plekhanov. This was perfectly possible in Stalin’s day, 
thanks to the iron curtain, became less so under Khrushchev, when holes began 
to appear in the iron curtain, and is even less possible today now that life in the 
Soviet Union is freer and the ideological cudgel no longer the formidable weapon 
it once was. The Soviet citizen is no longer so isolated from the outside, world 
that he believes either Marx or Plekhanov. aa 


In rebuttal of the economist Petr Struve, Plekhanov once wrote: 


_ On the basis of data gathered by Ducpétiaux, tne Brussels professor Hector Denis 
found that ın 1853 the Belgian worker consumed an average of 70 grams of proteic 
substances, 26.2 grams of fat and 461 grams of carbohydrate. This means that in 
those times the Belgian worker, was far from replacing by food the energy which 
he consumed in the production process... 

Over thirty years have since passed. Belgian cepitalism passed through a glorious 
stage of its development, but the Belgian worker continued to have his strength 
sapped by malnutrition. In the [eighteen] eighties, he received 82.278 grams of 
proteic substances, 77.926 grams of fat and 589.408 grams of carbohydrate. What 
tremendous progress! What an enviable improvement in the lot of the working 
class! The worker now receives a whole twelve-and-a-bit more grams of protein, 
not to speak of the extra fats and in particular carbohydrates! How after this can one 
talk about the blunting of social contradictions? If the living conditions of the 
Belgian worker continue to improve at this rapid pace, in the next geological period 
he will be starting to receive just about as much food as a human being normally 
needs. s . 


These words, although written at the beginning of this century, are now 
presented in the USSR as being just as true today. This is in fact the only course 
open to the Party ideologists. Plekhanov was defending revolutionary Marxism’s 
most essential element, without which the theory of the social explosion in-the 





4G.V. Plekhanov, Iabrannye filosofskıye proizrederıya (Selected Philosophical Works), Vol. I, 
Moscow, 1956, pp. 577—78. 
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capitalist world is so much empty talk and without which the historical necessity 
_of Communism cannot be justified. 


One may object that the new Party Program does recognize the improvement 
in the position of the workers in the industrialized countries of the West. This is 
true enough. However, the Party Program ascribes this improvement to a fierce 
class struggle and a forced concession on the part of the bourgeoisie and hence 
regards it as reflecting an exacerbation rather than a blunting of social contra- 
dictions in the countries concerned. 


In any case, the Marxist postulate has been refuted by the facts and thus lost 
much of its revolutionary sting, despite protestations of its validity at Soviet 
universities and Party meetings and in the press and scientific literature. Needless 
to say, this weak spot on the ideological front only increases the instability of the 
new leadership. 


In order to convince the Soviet people of the need for Communism, they must 
be supplied with a constant stream of false information about the Western social 
order. This was done intensively and systematically under Stalin. It was then 
possikle for a newspaper to print a photograph of a toolshed in a Western worker’s 
garden and allege that the shed was his actual home. It would now be unthink- 
able to try and tell the Soviet man-in-the-street that Western workers live in 
toolsheds because he has either been to the West himself or heard a first-hand 
account of conditions there from someone who has. Moreover, the Soviet citizen 
has not forgotten that at the Twentieth Party Congress Khrushchev declared 
that “it is not true that we regard force and civil war as the sole means of trans- 
forming society” and went on to hint that in “capitalist” countries Communists 
could come to power by parliamentary means and that having gained a majority 
in parliament they could transform the latter from an “organ of bourgeois 
democracy” into an “instrument of the true will of the people.” Although these 
statements were a clear deviation from Leninism, they have not been refuted by 
the new leaders, whose watered-down Marxism can hardly win acceptance as a 
coherent political philosophy. 


One more characteristic of the fourth stage of the Soviet dictatorship remains 
to be mentioned—namely, that the country’s literature and periodical press are 
free of any “seditious” notes and in fact generally exude goodwill toward the 
new leadership. This is presumably because the people as a whole have no 
particclar grounds for complaint under their new masters. The collective farm 
worke: is hardly going to object against being given a larger plot of land for his 
private use, and besides, he senses that before very long kolkhoz life will improve. 
. The writer is pleased because he has been promised freedom of expression, albeit 
only within the context of dialectical materialism (from which, however, even 
top Soviet ideological leaders are deviating). Both white- and blue-collar workers 
rest secure in the knowledge that they are guaranteed against a return of Stalinism 
and are no longer required to pay homage to any particular individual. The people 


- 5 Pravda, February 15, 1956. 
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have a shtewd suspicion that time is on their side. Soviet citizens spoke of 
Khrushchev as a mere passing figure even to foreign tourists. Politicians come 
and go—this is the general attitude in the Soviet Union today. _ 


* 


As we said before, the USSR no longer has a dictator but a collective leader- 
ship. This collective leadership is not, of course, exercised by the Supreme Soviet, 
which remains a collection of puppets, but sy the Party Central Committee and 
its Presidium. Since the Presidium is a pezmanent institution, whereas plenary 
meetings of the Party Central Committee are held only very infrequently on the 
' Presidium’s initiative, the present leaders are direc-ly dependent on the Presidium, 
or rather on the majority which they can command in the latter, but also in- 
directly on the Central Committee as a whole, which at present is the real ruler of 
the country. 

Within the Party Central Committee, there is hardly likely to be any hostility 

toward the present organizational structure of the Soviet state, since to do away 
with this structure would be to strip the Central Party Committee members of 
their power, and none of them wishes to saw off the branch on which he is sitting. 
The most that can be hoped for in the foreseeable future is that small opposition 
groups will make their appearance within tae Central Committee, where the 
existence of differences of opinion has been sanctioned, so to speak, by the 
abolition of one-man rule. These groups mzy well develop into distinct political 
parties. Lenin was able to cope with this development, Stalin made-sure that it 
could not occur, while Khrushchev, on the other hand, fell prey to a Central 
Committee plot. There seems to be little doubt that the 1 new leaders will be 
equally powerless in the face of opposition. 

At present, we-can assume that there is at least a semblance of unanimity 
within the Central Committee and its Presidium. However, the opposition is 
lying dormant, and will certainly come to the surface some day. When it does, 
the people will be called in as the final arbiter. 

Thus, the fourth stage of the Soviet dictatorship rhay be said to contain the 
seeds of a future democratization of the USSR. The ice has broken, of that there 
can be no doubt. 
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Dostoyevsky’s and Solzhenitsyn’s House of the Dead—II 
MiHAjLo MIHAJLOV 


The first part of Mr. Mihajlov’s article was published in our August issue 
(Bulletin, 1965, No. 8). 


The desires and dreams of unfree men are determined by the degree to which 
they have been deprived of their freedom. Slaves are always great dreamers, as 
Dostoyevsky noticed in the House of the Dead: “Here all were dreamers,” he 
remarks, “this too leapt to the eye.””! And their dreams revolved about the subject 
of freedom: “The goal we all had in mind was freedom and an end to captivity.”? 
Freedom is nevertheless a relative concept. A hungry man dreams of freedom 
from starvation. The inmates of Solzhenitsyn’s “special camp” think only of 
food and sleep: 


Shukhov’s back was giving him hell. How he longed to be in bed in the infirmary, 
fast asleep! He wanted nothing else. Under the heaviest of blankets.3 


As for the question of getting out of the camp, Shukhov’s thoughts run as 
follows: 


Shukhov gazed at the ceiling in silence. Now he didn’t know either whether he 
wanted freedom or not. At first he’d longed for it. Every night he’d counted the 
days of his stretch—how many had passed, how many were coming. And then he’d 
grown bored with counting. And then it became clear that men like him wouldn’t 
ever be allowed to return home, that they’d be exiled. And whether his life would 
be any better there than here—who could tell? 


Freedom meant one thing to him—home. 
But they wouldn’t let him go home. 


In one very important point, the psychology of our twentieth-century prisoners 
differs from that of their predecessors of the nineteenth. However much they 
might dread the beatings and hate their chains, the inmates of the House of the 
Dead knew that they would be set free after their term had run out, so that the 
acquisition of freedom for them did depend, to some extent at least, on them and 
on their conduct. Prisoners in the Stalin camps, on the other hand, were simply 
objects on which nothing depended, whether it be the length of their sentence 
or the question of their liberation. Solzhenitsyn says: 





1 F. M. Dostoyevsky, Sobraniye sorbinenis (Collected Works), Vol. II, Moscow, 1956, p. 652, 

3 Ibid., p. 654. 

3 Alexander N One Day m the Life of Ivan Denisontch (trans. Ralph Parker), New York, 
1963, p. 44. 

4 Ibid., pp. 156—57. 


Earlier there’d been a spell when people were lucky: everyone to a man got ten 
years. But from ’49 onward the standard sentence was twenty-five, irrespective. A 
man can survive ten years—but twenty-five, who can get through alive?.. 


The law can be stood on its head. When your ten years are up they can say, 
“Here’s another ten for you.”5 


Later, we are told: 


He [Shukhov] had been told that this old man had spert years without number 
in camps and prisons, and that he hadn’t benefited from a single amnesty. Whenever 
one ten-year stretch had run out they shoved another onto him right away.® 


The inmates of the House of the Dead are serving sentences on various 
charges: one of them, called Baklushin, has murdered a German on account of a 
woman; another, named Shishkov; has murdered his wife; three Daghestani 
Tatars have murdered an Armenian merchant; a certain Sirotkin is imprisoned 
for murdering a sergeant-major; a young aristocrat has killed his father for the 
sake of his inheritance (a charge which later proves to be false; this provides 
Dostoyevsky with an idea for Brothers Karamazov). Dostoyévsky tells us: 


Here there were casual murderers and murderers by profession, brigands and 
brigand leaders. There were ordinary rogues and traveling tradesmen.... But 
each of them had a tale to tell, gloomy anc. morose like a hangover from yesterday’ 8 
carousal.?. 


There were a dozen or so “political” aa The sentences were various: 
most of them were from eight to twelve years, but some had been sentenced to 
twenty years followed by exile to Siberia. The “author” of the Noses, Goryan- 
chikov, is serving a sentence for the murder of his wife. 


In Solzhenitsyn’s special camp, all are sentenced to either ten or twenty-five 
years: tertivm non datur. The reasons for their imprisonment are as follows: 
Captain Buinovsky (Shch 331)'has found his way into the camp because during 
the war he spent a period as liaison officer on board a British warship under an 
English admiral, who after the war was cver sent him a present as a souvenir: 


“And imagine—after‘'the war the British admiral—only the devil could have put 
the idea into his head—sent me a gift, a souvenir as ‘a token of gratitude,’ damn 
him! I was absolutely horrified. And now here we are, all lumped together...’ 


Alesha, the Baptist, is paying the penalty for his religious beliefs. Ivan 
Denisovich muses about him and his fellow Baptists: 


, They were an unlucky group too. What harm did they do anyone by praying to 
God? Every damn one of them had been given twenty-five years. Nowadays they 
cut all cloth to the same measure—twenty-five years.’ 


5 Ibid., p. 70. 

® Ibid., pp. 1371—38. 

7 Dostoyevsky; op. cit., p. 398. 
8 Solzhenitsyn, op. est., p. 116. 
° Ibid., p. 155. 
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Shukhov tells him: 


“,, Jesus Christ wanted you to sit in prison and so you are—sitting there for His 
sake. But for whose sake am J here? Because we weren’t ready for war ın forty-one? 
For that? But was that’ my fault?’’10 


Like innumerable others, Ivan Denisovich is in prison because he was captured 
by the Germans and then escaped and returned to the Red Army lines. 
Solzhenitsyn’s account is as follows: 


According to his dossier, Ivan Denisovich Shukhov had been sentenced for 
high treason. He had testified to it himself. Yes, he’d surrendered to the Germans 
with the intention of betraying his country and he’d returned from captivity to 
catry out a mission for German intelligence. What sort of mission neither Shukhov 
nor the interrogator could say. So it had been left at that—a mission. 


Shukhov had figured it all out. If he didn’t sign he’d be shot. If he signed he’d 
still get a chance to live. So he signed. 


But what really happened was this. In February 1942 their whole army was 
surrounded on the northwest front. No food was parachuted to them. There were no 
planes. Things got so bad that they were scraping the hooves of dead horses—the 

‚horn could be soaked in water and eaten. Their ammunition was gone. So the 
Germans rounded them up in the forest, a few at a time. Shukhov was in one of 
these groups, and remained in German captivity for a day or two. Then five of them 
managed to escape. They stole through the forest and marshes again, and by a 
miracle, reached their own lines. A machine gunner shot two of them on the spot, 
a third died of his wounds, but two got through. Had they been wiser they’d have 
said they’d been wandering in the forest, and then nothing would have happened. 
But they told the truth: they said they were escaped POW’s. POW’s, you fuckers | 
If all five of them had got through, their statements could have been found to tally 
and they might have been believed. But with two it was hopeless. You’ve put your 
damned heads together and cooked up that escape story, they were told.11 


One of those imprisoned for similar reasons is Senka Klevshin, hero of a 
mutiny in the camp at Buchenwald, who escaped three times from German 
captivity and whose spirit only the Siberian camp has succeeded in breaking: 


Senka was a quiet, luckless fellow. One of his eardrums had been smashed in ’41. 
Then he was captured; he escaped, was recaptured, and was sent to Buchenwald. 
There he evaded death by a miracle and now he was serving his time here quietly. 
If you show your pride too much, he said, you’re lost.12 


Senka, who had suffered so much, was usually silent: he didn’t hear what people 
said and didn’t mix in their conversation. Little was known about him—only that 
he’d been in Buchenwald, where he’d worked with the underground and smuggled 
in arms for the mutiny; and how the Germans had punished him by tying his wrists 
behind his back, hanging him up by them, and whipping them.18 


10 Ibid., p. 157. 
u Jbid., p. 71. 
1 Ibid., p. 57. 
13 Thid., p. 72. 
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One Estonian is in prison because his parents, before the Soviets’ arrival in 
Estonia, had taken him to Sweden. He had been a child then, and when he was 
grown up he had returned of his own free will to Estonia to study—and, of 
course, to prison. 

The squad leader, Tyurin, has been in prison for nineteen years. During the 
thirties, i.e., during the period of enforced colectivization, he did his military 
service in the Red Army as a young man in his twenties. Back home, his parents 
were denounced as “kulaks,” and Tyurin broke off all connection with them in 
order that he should not suffer himself. Nevertheless, his regimental commander 
and the commissar one day learnt of his “kulak origin” and discharged him with- 
out either documents or proper clothing, which meant virtually sending him 
straight to prison. Recalling his former superior officers, Tyurin relates: 

“Tncicentally, in thirty-eight, at the Kotlas deportation point, I met my former 
squadron commander. He’d been given tea years too. I learned from him that the 
regimental commander and the commissar were both shot in thirty-seven, no 
matter whether they were of proletarian cr kulak stock, waether they had a con- 
science or not. So I crossed myself and said. ‘So, after all, Creator, You do exist up 
there in heaven. Your patience is long-suffering but You strike hard.’’’14 


Among the dozen or so characters whose acquaintance we make, only one is a 
real criminal—a certain Moldavian, who really is a spy. 
On the question of slavery and freedom, Dostoyevsky writes: 

There are also other [prisoners], who deliberately commit a crime in order to be 
sent to a forced-labor camp and so free themselves from the incomparably less 
bearable life at liberty. There, they lived in the lest degree of humiliation, never ate 
their fill, and worked for their employers from dawn till dusk, whereas ın penal 
servitude the work was lighter than at home, there was plenty of bread. . .15 


Every time, Dostoyevsky writes, free men and convicts are compared, it 
appears that the difference between them is not so very great. The inmates of 
Soviet prison camps could not boast that they found life in camp easier than 
outside; nonetheless, they agree with Dostoyevsky that there is no essential 
difference between life in such a camp and life outside. As A. Weissberg-Cybulski 
puts it in his excellent book Conspiracy of Silence, they said when referring to those 
living at liberty: “We are already condemned, while they aze still standing trial.””1° 


x 


The majcrity of Soviet critics stress Shukhov’s attitude to work as the most 
laudable feature of his character. Shukhov works well and with a will, as we see 
from the way in which he constructs a building with his squad. On a prisoner’s 
fulfillment of his norm depends his food, his very existence. One of the basic 
criteria on which a person is assessed in Soviet society is his attitude to work; 
ergo, prisoners who do not work well are not good people. 





14 Ibid., p. 87. 
15 Dostoyevsky, op. ctt., p. 441. ~ 
16 Alex Weissberg, Conspiracy of Silence, London, 1352. 
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None of the critics, however, notices that work—i.e., building—is not the 
same for Shukhov as for Captain Buinovsky or for any other of the camp inmates. 
At home, too, Shukhoy had done some building, although only with wood; for 
him, therefore, work in the camp represents a part of his activity at liberty, work 
is a function of his freedom. For Buinovsky, on the other hand, who “was fading 
away under your very eyes,” 1” hard work in the camp is not a function of freedom 
but, on the contrary, one shackle more—and the heaviest one at that. Con- 
sequently, a positive attitude to work cannot in this case be expected as the most 
natural reaction from Buinovsky. i l 


Dostoyevsky goes remarkably deeply into the dialectics of labor in his House 
of the Dead, showing that he has grasped the fact that the very same work may be 
slavery or freedom and that the cult of labor is extremely harmful. He writes: 


Even the work, for example, seemed to me to be by no means so hard, so much 
like penal servitude, and it was only quite a long time after that I realized that the 
burdensomeness and servitude of this work lay, not so much in its difficulty or 
continuity, as in the fact that it is forced, obligatory, performed under the lash. The 
peasant at liberty works, perhaps, incomparably more, sometimes at night, partic- 
ularly in summer; but he works for himself, he works with a rational aim, and ıt is 
incomparably easier for him than it is for the convict engaged in forced labor which 
is completely senseless from his point of view... .If forced labor, as it is, 1s dull and 
uninteresting for the convict, it 1s, regarded as work, rational enough: the prisoner 
makes bricks, digs, plasters, builds; such work has a meaning and purpose. The 
prisoner sometimes even gets carried away by his work and tries to do it as skill- 
fully, rapidly and efficiently as possible. But if he were forced, for example, to pour 
water from one pitcher into another and back again, to grind sand, or to carry a 
pile of earth back and forth between two points, I imagine he would hang himself . 
after a few days or commit a thousand crimes in order at any rate to die and so rid 
himself of such humiliation, shame and torment. Naturally, such a punishment 
would become a form of torture, of revenge, and would be pointless since it would 
not achieve any rational purpose. But since an element of such torture, pointlessness, 
humiliation and shame is inevitable in all forced labor, the convict’s work is in- 
comparably more burdensome than any voluntary work, precisely because ıt is 
compulsory.18 
Elsewhere, he says: 

All these people [in the convict prison] were working under the lash; con- 
sequently they were idle, consequently they became demoralized: if they were not 
already demoralized before, they became demoralized in prison.1% 

With the exception of technical differences such as the organization of squads 
in the “special camp,” Dostoyevsky’s and Solzhenitsyn’s prisoners are engaged 
in much the same kind of task, as the quotations above show. For Solzhenitsyn’s 
prisoners, however, their very existence depends upon the fulfillment of norms, 
while the inmates of the House of the Dead, who do not always work according 
to norms, prefer nevertheless to have them: 

17 Solzhenitsyn, op. ert., p. 46. 


18 Dostoyevsky, op. ctt., pp. 409—10. 
19 Thid., 400—401. 
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Then they would be filled with enthusiasm, and although they derived no benefit 
whatever from it, I myself observed how they exerted every effort to finish it as 
quickly aad efficiently as possible; even their amour propre was somehow ınvolved.?° 


With remarkable lucidity, Dostoyevsky distinguishes between creative activity, 
ie., voluntary work which liberates the worker, and forced labor which enslaves 
and demoralizes him. Convicts who are given a definite task, a norm to fulfill 
and then, after its fulfillment, return to their berracks and devote themselves to 
free, voluntary, work, finish their task rapidly and with a will. Dostoyevsky 
remarks that if they had not had jobs of their own to see to—mending boots, 
sewing, making toys, etc.—the convicts would have gone mad. In Solzhenitsyn’s 
camp, as we have seen, there is no possibility of the prisoners’ having any time 
to themselves, and so they long for the chance to stop work and sleep. Only when 
work is over does one have a chance of indulging in creative activity. Even so, the 
inmates of the House of the Dead can hardly wait to take up such activity: this 
we have seen in an earlier quotation.?! The attitude of Solzhenitsyn’s prisoners, 
not only to forced labor but to any form of movement, comes out clearly in Ivan 
Denisovich’s musings about a certain doctor in charge of the camp infirmary, 


...a fussy, loud-voiced fellow who gave neither himself nor his patients any peace. 
He invented jobs in and around the infirmary for all the patients who could stand on 
their feet—fencıng the garden, laying paths, bringing sor to the flowerbeds, and, in 
wintertime, erecting snow barriers. Work, he said, was a first-rate medicine for any 
illness. 5 

You can overwork a horse to death. That the doctor ought to understand. If 
bed beer. sweating blood laying blocks he*d quiet down, you could be sure of that.?? 


Shukhoy calls in the morning at the dispensary and bas his temperature taken: 


For Shukhov it was a strange experience to sit in that spick-and-span room, in 
such quietness, to sit under the bright lamps for five long minutes doing nothing.?® 


* 


Until everyone does the work for which he was crea:ed, society will never be able to 
progress, but will always be compelled to go bankrupt. 
R. W. Emerson (retranslated from the Croatian) 


Marx devoted many pages of his wri-ings to the question of reification and 
alienation. Unfortunately, the problem of alienated and free work (in our view, 
the terms “work” and “creative activity” [s#varalasivo] would be better) has 
still not been dealt with in Marxist litezature in its most essential point, i.e., 
the relation between the individual and work. For it is not a question by any 
means of the “liberation of work” but of “liberation from work” for the sake of 
creative activity, which is essentially different from all work. 


20 Thid., p. 478. 

21 Bulletin, 1965, No. 8, p. 12. 
33 Solzhenitsyn, op. cit., p. 33. 
33 Thid., p. 32. 
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Creative activity suffers no compulsion, whether from outside or from within. 
Work requires the development of “working habits,” but creative activity does 
not, for man is a creator par excellence, and here nothing has to be consciously 
developed: all that is required is the chance to pursue such activity. Children 
never have to be forced to play, and for them play is creative activity; on the 
other hand, we have to urge them to learn their lessons, to do something useful, 
etc. Geniuses always have childish qualities, and vice versa: as Tolstoy says, “the 
majority of people at five years of age are geniuses, and at eighteen medioctities.” 
Labor requires working habits, discipline, ideology, etc., whereas for creative 
activity it is essential to do away with all this and to give free rein to spontaneity. 
According to Marijan Cipra, not until the given world has been destroyed is the 
possibility created for the world that is given. A classic example of the relation 
between work and creative activity may be found in Pushkin’s little tragedy 
Mozart and Salieri: the childish, frivolous Mozart does no work but achieves 
success, while Salieri vainly sacrifices himself entirely to work as a composer 
and, having finally come to the conclusion that there is no justice either on earth 
or in heaven, kills Mozart. 


In a Yugoslav encyclopedia, the concept “work” (rad) is defined as 


...the expedient and conscious organized activity of human beings, performed in 
order to achieve some useful result capable of satisfying some particular kind of 
personal, communal or production needs. Work is a fundamental requisite for the 
existence and development of society... 24 


As distinct from work, creative activity does not pursue the aim of “achieving 
some useful result capable of satisfying...needs,” but is an aim in itself, just as 
life itself is; as distinct from work, it is a fundamental requisite for the existence 
and development of the individual. Disaster comes when the two concepts are 
identified, as happens in the Large Soviet Encyclopedia, which defines creative 
activity (Zvorchestvo) as 


...human activity which creates new material and spiritual values of social import. 
Creative activity, which is the result of the labor and efforts of the individual,.. . 25 


Certain Soviet critics have stressed, as one of the positive features of Com- 
munists imprisoned in Soviet camps, their positive attitude to work in the camp, 
that is, to their own slavery. In so doing, these critics come near to the ideologists 
of the Catholic monastic orders, whose chief motto, designed to guarantee the 
salvation of the soul, is Ora ef Jabora, which the Egyptian pharaohs would prob- 
ably also have gladly adopted—on behalf o their slaves, of course. 


AU this implies that the liberation from social exploitation does not imme- 
diately imply man’s final liberation, but merely opens up possibilities, it merely 


u Enciklopedija Leksikografskog zavoda (Encyclopedia of the Lexicographical Institute), Vol. VI, 
Zagreb, 1964. 

35 Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 2nd ed., Vol. LXI, Moscow, 
1956, p. 54. | 
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represents one of numerous stages on this road. Social liberation is not at the 
same time individual liberation. Marx knew this, and for this reason foresaw the 
final liberation of man as an individual as cccurring only in a Communist society, 
at an advanced stage in the automation of production. Consequently, a cult of 
work and the proletarian class is extremely harmful. Man’s liberation is possible 
only when the proletariat abolishes itself as a class by liberating itself from work. 
Concentration camps such as the one where Ivan Denisovich was imprisoned 
represent the idea of labor materialized ad absurdum. All the camp inmates work, 
and they have no other choice; and if we take the viewpoint of certain critics who 
maintain that work is the meaning and aim of human life on earth, labor camps 
are largely justified. It was not a matter of chance that the inscription “Arbeit 
macht frei” was placed over the entrance to Hitler’s camps. 


The inmates of labor camps ate one-hundred-percent social beings; like ants 
or bees, if they possess a conscience, it is an exclusively “social conscience.” The 
cult of labor inevitably leads to a conflict with all individuality, for all creative 
activity is essentially individual, however much it may be socially useful: this is, a 
paradox which we have already mentioned. Happily, man is not an exclusively 
“social being,” but a “social being” inter alia, and will never reconcile himself to 
becoming an exclusively “social being,” an ant or a labor camp inmate: this will 
sooner or later prove the stumbling block of all totalitarian systems, which are 
nothing but an attempt to transform a social organism into a social mechanism. 
The difference between an organism and a mechanism lies in the fact that every 
constituent part of an organism lives its own life and by virtue of this makes 
possible the life of the organism as a whole, while every constituent part of a 
mechanism is inanimate and by virtue of this enables the machine to function. 
This is the explanation of the seeming paradox in the relation between the in- 
dividual and society: the less man submits to the social mechanism, the greater 
the extent to which he makes possible the existence of the social organism; the 
more he submits to the social mechanism and becomes a part of this mechanism 
without individuality, the more he contributes to the death of society as a living 
organism. Or to put it more strongly, extreme uncompromising individuality is 
of the greatest benefit to society! But a prerequisite for the existence of individuality 
is creative activity. Forced labor, the last degree of human slavery, removes the 
possibility of creative activity and ipso facto of the individual’s existence, con- 
verting human beings into inanimate though movable parts in a mechanism, 
thus killing the social organism. Incidentally, the Soviet Union has been developed 
industrially not thanks to, but in spite of, Stalinism (Stalinism, not Stalin), which 
by means of its camp system checked and maimed the tremendous creative forces 
of the Russian and other Soviet peoples that were awakened during the October 
revolution. If Stalinism during the thirties had not taken a hold on all spheres 
of human life, the USSR today would’ be an incomparably greater and more 
powerful industrial and cultural giant. From this point of view, any theory of the 
so-called “‘historical necessity” of Stalinism is absurd. 


l 


In the same Yugoslav encyclopedia, we read on the subject of concentration 
camps: . 
Concentration camps [are] places for keeping the civilian population in mass 
confinement which in respect of their organization and the status of their inmates 
do not differ essentially from ordinary forced labor camps. As a rule, imprisonment 
in these camps takes place without a regular court trial, on the basis of a decision by 
military or political authorities, enjoying in this respect “discretionary powers.” 
Confinement is frequently not individual, but extends to whole categories of the 
population. The introduction of concentration camps signifies an adoption of 
methods of rule by means of mass intimidation and terror.2® 


Concentration camps came in with the twentieth century, and undoubtedly 
represent one of its chief characteristic features, for they are a vivid reflection of 
processes which have taken place during the last fifty years, viz., the attempt to 
destroy the existence of the individual and transform human beings into working 
machines. The first concentration camps were established by the British during 
the Boer War (1899-1902). Others later appeared in Soviet Russia: in 1919, the 
Central Executive Committee issued a decree founding forced labor camps.?? 
Until 1929-30, the period of enforced collectivization, these camps are relatively 
small in number, but from this stage on they multiply in geometrical progression. 
Later, the notorious camps and “groups of camps” at Solovki, Ust-Izhma, Kolima 
and Magdan, Vorkuta and Narim come into existence—the last four are mentioned 
by Aleksandr Tvardovsky in his excellent satirical poem Terkin in the Next 
World (1963)—, and a central administration of camps is created under the 
abbreviated title of GULAG. 

A special place was occupied by the camps under the Hitlerite system in 
Germany. Before the beginning of World War II, Nazi Germany had six con- 
centration camps; during the war, they reached astronomical figures, the most 
notorious of them being the so-called death factories at Buchenwald, Dachau, 
Auschwitz and Mauthausen. There is little point in saying anything about these 
camps, they are well known as it is. 

On the subject of Stalin’s camps, the young Soviet critic V. Lakshin has the 
following to say: 


The entire system of imprisonment in the camps through which Ivan Denisovich 
passed was calculated to crush mercilessly, to stifle all feeling of law and justice in the 
inmates, demonstrating on a large and small scale such tyranny, unmitigated by fear 
of punishment, that any upsurge of righteous indignation was powerless before it. 
The camp authorities did not let the inmates forget for a moment that they had no 
tights and that their sole judge was the dictatorship. They were reminded of this 
by the whip wielded by Volkovoi, who flogged the men in the cells; they were 
reminded of it when they were deprived of their rest on Sundays and hustled out to 
work whatever time of day it might be.28 

#0 Enciklopedija Leksikografskog zavoda, Vol IV, 1959, pp. 321—22. 

27 Izvestiya Vserossiiskogo Tsentralnogo Ispolnitelnogo Komiteta Sossior, No. 81, April 15, 1919, 
reprinted in Sbornik dekretos za 1919 god (Handbook of Decrees Issued in 1919), Moscow [? Petrograd], 
[1920], pp. 80-81. 

38 Novy mir, 1964, No. 1, p. 237. 
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As for the numbers of people confined in Stalin’s camps, not even approximate 
data are available; all that we know is derived from the speeches of Khrushchev 
at the Twentieth Soviet Party Congress, i.e., that millions of innocent Soviet 
citizens were subjected to severe reprisals. 


We have demonstrated that the penal servitude which Dostoyevsky went 
through was like life in a sanatorium wher compared with Solzhenitsyn’s camp. 
Ever. so, Turgenev regarded certain pages in the Hoxse of the Dead as a “Dantean 
Hell.” Hertzen also wrote: 


Apart from this, it should not be forgotten that this period [the period of social 
uarest preceding the reforms of the 1860’s] has left us a frightening book, a kind of 
carmen borrendum, which will eternally figure over the exit from Nicholas’s sombre 
reign, like Dante’s famous inscription over the entrance to Hell: this is Dostoyevsky’s 
House of the Dead, frightening narrative concerning which probably even its 
author did not suspect that, in sketching with his manacled hand the figures of his 
fellow prisoners, he was making frescoes ¢ /e Buonarroti out of life and customs in 

_a Siberian prison.3° 


The emergence of the concentration camp is closely connected with the rise 
of éfatisme (in Russian gosudarstvennost). In The State and Revolution, Lenin wrote: 


The state is a special organization of force, it is an organization of violence for 
crushing some class.31 - 

Here [in a passage quoted from Marx’s 18th Brumaire] the question is put con- 
czetely, and a remarkably clear...conclusior drawn: all previous revolutions have 
perfected the state machine, whereas this machine should broken, destroyed. 

This conclusion in. the main, fundamental thing in the teaching of Marzism 
about the state.32 

Our ultimate aim is the destruction of the state, i.e., of all EN and 
systematic violence, all violence committed on human beings 1n general.8 

So long as the state exists, there is no freedom. When there is freedom, there 
will be no state.34 


In view of these words, it is clear that concentration camps are by no means 
an immanent feature of a socialist society or of the idea of socialism, and that 
their existence was a living denial of socialism. In our view, the most positive 
event in the development of Soviet society over the last few decades, an event 
equal to the victory over the Fascists in- World War II, is the fact that today Stalin’s 
concentration camps are openly discussed and written about in the Soviet Union. 


> 9 XX Sezd Kommunisticheskoi partii Sovetskogo Soynza, 14—25 fesralya 1956 goda. Stenografichesky otchet 
(The Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, February 14—25, 1956: Steno- 
graphic Report), Moscow, 1956. 
30 A, I. Hertzen, Sobranıye sorbinensi (Collected Works) (ed. Lemke), Vol. XVII, p. 258 (as quoted 
in Destoyevsky, op. cit., pp. 718—19). : i 
31 V, I. Lenin, Sochinentya (Works), 4th ed., Vol. XXV, Moscow, 1949, p. 375. 
+ 33 Ibid., p. 378. 
33 Tbid., p. 428. 
at Tid., p. 440. 
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On the other hand, Chinese tendencies to minimize the tremendous negative 
significance of. the existence of numerous Stalinist camps over many years are 
today unfortunately growing, thus braking the process of liberating the humane 
element in people’s minds and thereby also delaying the necessary and inevitable 
rehabilitation of the very idea of socialism. Moreover, in the USSR itself false 
notions of Stalinism are still rife and are not being publicly corrected. For example, 
we read in the latest edition of the Philosophical Dictionary, in the afticle on 
“Personality Cult” :, 


Although the personality cult of Stalin was incapable of changing the nature 
of socialism, nevertheless ıt was a most serious brake upon the development of 
Soviet society.35 


Instead, it should have been stated quite openly thåt the cult of Stalin had 
essentially changed the nature of socialism, for if this change is not clear the 
essence of the Chinese distortion of socialism is also obscured. Moreover, it 
then becomes difficult to deal with recrudescences of Nazism in Germany, 
especially if we recall certain of Hitler’s utterances so gloomily reminiscent of 
the Chinese standpoint: 


Old Testament or New,. . .it’s all one and the same Jewish swindle.. .. We want 
free men who know and feel God to be in them.®® 

Yes! We are barbarians. We want to be. It is a honorific title. We are the ones 
who are going to rejuvenate the world.3? 

The era of personal happiness 1s past. Instead, we shall experience a communal 
happiness.38 

Why should we bother about socializing the Mal and the factories? We shall 
socialize human beings.®? 

The Party is an incorruptible judge.0 

. only deeds and eternal movement give a meaning to human life... . All passivity, 

all inertia, on the other hand, is pointless, an enemy of life.41 

In lieu of the dogma of the suffering and death of a divine Redeemer on [man’s] 
behalf,. . . [I advance me dogma of] the new leader and legislator who lives and acts 
on behalf of man. 

Man is the ied & the future. Man must eternally strive to rise above his limi- 
tations. As soon as he becomes inert and isolates himself, he degenerates and sinks 
beneath the level of humanity. He becomes half animal.8 





35 M. M. Rozental and P. F. Yudin (eds.), Filesofrky slovar (Philosophical Dictionary), Moscow, 
1963, p. 222. 
36 Hermann Rauschning, Gesprache mit Hitler, 1st ed., New York, 1940, p. 50. 
, 3? Ibid., p. 78. 
38 Ibid., p. 180. 
, ® Ibid., p. 181. 
40 Ibid., p. 185. 
41 Ibid., p: 211. 
42 Thid., p. 212. 
43 Ibid., p. 232. 
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Hitler never tires of saying. ..that he is driving the German people and the 
world into a movement without end, an eternal revolution. This revolution embraces 
the whole of human existence. 44 í 


Action is everything.45 
Conclusion 


But dogs like meekness and submissiveness in their own kind. 
F M Dostoyc. sky, “The House of the Dead,” Sobrasrye ochmas (Collected Works), Vol III, Moscow, 1956,p 644. 


It is our belief in the possibility of realizing socialism that gives us strength 
to face up to the terrible marks that the protracted obscurantism of Stalin’s 
“socialism” has left on men’s minds. Until the last of the crimes committed 
during the last half-century in the name of humanity has been traced and pub- 
lished, the most terrible consequence of “labor-camp socialism”—fear, which 
implies a being prepared for further slavery—will not have been removed. 

Naturally, it is both difficult and painful to look full in the face such facts as 
the existence of Stalin’s camps in the land of the “humane, gentle, great, brotherly 
Slav nation of Russians,” camps which served as a pretext and justification even 
for Himmler’s and Kaltenbrunner’s camps. But so long as we fail to grasp that 
fascism is a psychological, and not only social, phenomenon and was not terri- 
torially linked only with the Axis countries Lut appeared everywhere on the globe, 
under all regimes and among all nations whenever men lost their belief in the 
permanence and absolute value of the most vital reality, viz., the existence of the 
individual person,—so long as we fail to grasp these facts, we risk finding our-. 
selves in the same situation as the hero of the revolt in Buchenwald, Senka Klev- ` 
shin, whose morale is broken, not by the terroristic regime of a Stalinist camp, 
but by the discovery that the evil against which he fought in Germany is also to 
be found in his homeland. For this reason, tke Soviet prison camps seem to him 
to be even more dreadful than their German counterparts, even though in some 
respects they were, objectively seen, less sc. 

We have attempted to show that the lack cf freedom and the pressure designed 
to convert a human being into an inanimate machine have been incomparably 
greater in the twentieth century than they were in the nineteenth. Nevertheless, 
the very fact that we can today discuss this question freely shows that man is 
even stronger than this pressure. In connection with the idea of progress, it is 
perhaps not out of place here to suggest that the most important, the most 
essential human progress is to be found precisely in the strengthening of resistance 
to this pressure. If we consider things for a moment from this point of view, the 
entire historical perspective becomes greatly changed and we begin to grasp the 
meaning of Goethe’s remark that “every people has the regime that it deserves,” 
which means that it is impossible to tyrannize -he man who refuses to be tyrannized. 
Naturally, if we take the view that physical death may signify liberation, then an 
acceptance of slavery always means death. 





44 Ibid., p. 238. 
45 Thid., p. 239. 
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As long ago as 1921, Ilya Ehrenburg wrote in Julio Jurenito: 


Humanity is now moving, not on any account toward Paradise, but rather 
toward the blackest, most rigorous and sudorific of purgatories. A complete eclipse 
of freedom would seem to be approaching. Assyria and Egypt will be put ın the 
shade by a new and unprecedented slavery. But the slave galleries will be a pre- 
paratory class, a pledge of freedom—not of a statue on the marketplace, not of some 
penpusher’s banal invention, but of creative freedom, absolute equipoise, perfect 
harmony. You will ask: what 1s the purpose of this retrogression or stepping aside, 
of these aimless crazy months?. . . Freedom that is not fed on blood but is picked up 
for nothing, received as a tip, dies. But remember—this I am telling you now, at a 
time when thousands of hands are taking up the rod and millions are voluptuously 
uncovering their backs in readiness—the day will come when no one will need the 
rod. A far-off day 146 


We know that the first part of Ehrenburg’s prediction has come true; and we 
believe that the second part will also be fulfilled. 


During the Struggle for National Liberation [the period of German occu- 
pation and partisan warfare, 1941—45] and in the heroic year of 1948 [the year of 
Yugoslavia’s expulsion from the Cominform], Yugoslavia herself showed how 
unlimited pressure gives birth to an unlimited power of resistance and how this 
power of resistance alone guarantees that freedom shall not be lost, thrown away 
like a lightly-valued gratuity. 

Any—even the mildest—form of slavery, whether it be Ivan Denisovich’s 
camp or some other stricter or milder captivity, can be beneficial from only one 
point of view, namely, if it provokes a resistance which fortifies and hardens the 
captive’s consciousness, for it should be remembered that no one can give another 
his freedom or take it away. Man is par excellence a creature of liberty; and who- 
ever does not know this is a slave. » 

Whether the human race will be transformed into a part of a machine or after 
the terrors of this century will become freer than at any time in history we do not 
know, neither are there any laws that might promise us a future paradise. Every- 
thing depends upon us—whether we are prepared to reconcile ourselves to our 
fate and be enslaved, or whether the final and dreadful threat of the destruction 
of life will awaken in man some great power of resistance, which will throw back 
the pressure of death. In any case, the struggle itself, as Dostoyevsky prophesies in 
The Possessed through the mouth of Kirilov, will leave its mark (both literally 
and figuratively) on man. 





48 Ilya Ehrenburg, Sobranıye sochinen v devyatı toreakb (Collected Works ın Nine Volumes), Vol. I, 
Moscow, 1962, p. 164. ' 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
The Economy | g 
Industrial Standards in the USSR 


Technical progress and the desire to enter the world market have forced the 
USSR to concentrate on improving the quality of its industrial products. This 
in turn has brought to light the need to subject existing industrial standards to 
radical revision and enhance their role in the national economy. The first to raise 
the question of standards was Khrushchev, at a meeting of RSFSR industrial’ 
workers in April 1963. He said: i 


The Committee for Standards, Measures and Measuring Instruments is dragging 
its heels over the standardization of industrial products. 
One would think that in this of all countries, with its planned economy and 
centralized administration, there would be every opportunity for exercising the 
+ strictest discipline as regards the standardization of industrial products. After all, 
even in the capitalist countries standardization has been carried to perfection and 
in many cases has reached beyond national frontiers. And yet, strange as 1t may seem, 
in this country there is considerable chaos regarding the standardization of industrial 
products. 
We have every opportunity of solving this problem better than they do abroad; ' 
only organizational chaos is holding us up. We must enhance the role and authority 
of the Standards Committee so that it can really lay down the law on these matters.? 


This suggestion, which doubtless reflected the concern of the experts over 
the inadequacy of standards, became buried among the numerous other sugges- 
tions made by Khrushchev at the meeting and did not have the required effect. 
Only several months later, in January 1964, was the issue revived by a group of 
scientists under Academician A. Berg in an [zvestia article entitled “The High- 
Quality Standard.” Besides leveling well-founded criticism against the standards, 
the scientists expressed an’opinion never before heard in the USSR, namely that 
the problem of quality could not be solved under the existing planning system. 
They wrote: 

The present production planning system does not even touch upon, let alone 
solve, the problem of qualitative evaluation of the reliability and durability of prod- 
ucts. In practice, planning is only concerned with quantitative output, while quality 
indices describing the technical level of the products are not incorporated in the 
national economic plan. 


Berg and his colleagues then proceeded to make practical recommendations: 


On the basis of planned quality indices, standards must be systematically worked 
out, new designs, materials and technological processes developed and scientific 
studies made to ensure that the planned quality level is reached. In short, work on 


1 Izsestia, April 26, 1963. 
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state standards must become an integral part of current and long-term: national 
economic planning. 

and further: 
... the functions and rights of the State Standards Committee of the USSR must be 
extended. The Committee’s technical policy must be radically revised and its entire 
operation reorganized in order that these problems may be satisfactorily solved.? 


After this, the question of standards was put up by the Committee for dis- 
cussion at a number of conferences during the first half of 1964 attended by 
prominent scientists as well as standardization experts from the industrial state 
committees and the standardization departments of the national economic coun- 
cils. The findings of these conferences were reflected in an article by the Com- 
mittee’s Chairman, V. V. Boitsov, published on July 9, 1964, in Jzvesta, in his 
report at a conference on standards convened by the Supreme National Economic 
Council in August and in numerous articles by other experts. 

It was found that standards were only being observed in the manufacture of 
certain materials and finished products (presumably this applied to the defense 
industry, where the strictest attention is paid to quality).3 Other vital products, 
particularly of new industries such as the chemical, electronics and automation 
equipment industries, were covered either inadequately or not at all by standards. 
At the end of 1964, there were standards for only 40 percent of the plastics 
produced, and even these were in many cases less exacting in respect of purity 
and mechanical, thermal and electrical characteristics than foreign standards. 
In all, there were only about 9,000 state standards for the entire range of items 
produced in the USSR. Forty-four percent of them were for raw and processed 
materials, 40 percent for machinery, equipment and instruments and 16 percent 
for consumer goods.* At the same time, there were over 100,000 all-Union, 
republican and local technical specifications and over 20,000 branch standards.5 
In itself, the use of technical specifications instead of standards for many items is 
entirely justified in such a vast country as the Soviet Union, with its variations in 
climate and its scattered industry, but since the Soviet planning system is still 
only concerned with quantity all these technical specifications and branch stan- 
dards tend to be abused. They cause discrepancies in quality, hold up systematic 
industrial development and are inadequate as a basis for forming economically 
viable cooperatives. The following examples of the proliferation of types and 
designs were given at the various standardization conferences: 

When designing machines having a specific function and specific performance 
characteristics, each planning and design organization uses assemblies, units and 
parts differing from each other in design, which means that they cannot be produced 
on a specialized basis. In the automobile industry, for example, there are no standards 
for the types and designs of such units and assemblies as the chassis, front and rear 
axle and gearbox. _ 

2 Ibid., January 10, 1964. 

3 Standartizatstya, 1964, No. 7, p. 4. 

4 Ibid., No. 10, p. 7. 

5 Tzvestia, January 10, 1964. 
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In the automobile and tractor industry, each factory produces its own design 
for machines identical as regards purpose and dımensions.® 


In the USSR, the standards for piping differ throughout fifteen branches of 
industry. The same applies to fittings, pulleys and sleeves. Many technical 
specifications for furniture, clothing and other consumer goods are duplicated 
from republic to republic. There are over one thousand technical specifications 
in the canning industry alone. Cotton mills turn out fabrics in 157 different widths.’ 


However, not only are the standards extremely few in number as compared 
with the technical specifications; about half were approved ten and more years 
ago, and many are therefore in need of revision to meet current technical require- 
ments. Berg and his colleagues noted that “in many cases the standards reflect 
the existing—and not always advanced—standard of production and thereby 
hold up technical development.”® Thus, as a result of outdated (1957) standards 
the sulfur content of the steelmaking pig iron turned out by leading Soviet 
metallurgical plants is as a rule excessively high (usually over 0.040 percent, 
sometimes reaching as much as 0.070 percent) when compared with a maximum 
of 0.035 percent in' US, British, West German, Swedish and Japanese plants.? 


The revision of old and the creation of new standards is proceeding extremely 
slowly. Not more than 300-400 standards are revised every year.!? There is 
sometimes a lag of five or six years before a newly devised standard becomes 
effective. By this time, it is usually out of date. A tentative standard for heat- 
treated reinforced steel, work on which was started in 1959, was approved only 
in 1964 and not scheduled to become effective until this year.!! Many of the 
standards are worked out without regard for the requirements of the various 
branches of industry in respect to the quality of raw and processed materials and 
semi- and finished prody }ts. Usually, they fail to contain specific requirements in 
respect of reliability and durability.1? 

Whereas US, West German and Japanese metallurgical firms, in an effort to 
cut machining costs, turn out shapes which are as close to the finished parts as 
possible and have up to 10,000 items in their production range, the Soviet 
metallurgical industry has a range of only 900 shapes. As a result, excessive 
amounts of metal are wasted during machining. Moreover, Soviet machinery 
tends to be unnecessarily heavy and hence less competitive on the world market. 13 
Boitsov commented: “Our machines are frequently heavier and less reliable and 
durable than their foreign counterparts, owing to an insufficient use of economical 
rolled shapes end high-quality heat-treated steels.” 14 


8 Ibid., July 9, 1964. 

7 Standartizatsıya, 1964, No. 10, p. 13. 

3 Izsestia, January 10, 1964. 

9 Planosoye kbozyatstvo, 1965, No. 4, p. 13. 
10 Standartizatstya, 1964, No. 10, p. 7. 

11 Tzyestia, July 9, 1964. 

13 Sjandartizatsiya, 1964, No. 10, p. 7. 

13 Planovoye kkozyarstvo, 1965, No. 4, p. 13. 
14 Standartizatsiya, 1964, No. 10, p. 9. 


Many Soviet standards infringed foreign patents, since until recently checks to 
see that this did not happen were frequently omitted when drawing them up. This 
‘was officially admitted by Y. Y. Maksarev, Chairman of the State Committee for 
Inventions and Discoveries. As a result, the export of items produced on the 
basis of such standards had to be stopped, or else a license acquired for the use 
of the patent concerned. In view of plans to step up the export of Soviet machinery, 
Maksarev declared at the conference on standards.in August 1964 that “the branch 
state committees must be compelled... to review existing standards for export 
items and consider voiding standards infringing patent rights.”!5 


` The Soviet authorities are doing little to standardize machine parts and as- 
semblies and have them produced at specialized enterprises. Although Soviet 
experts are closely observing the tendency of Western firms to specialize and go 
over to unit design, this practice has only taken hold in civil engineering and 
industrial construction. The application of unit design to machine building has 
not advanced beyond the stage of tentative planning. Calculations have shown 
that it will be possible within a few years to raise the proportion of standardized 
components in ‘machine-tool building machinery from the present 2 to 20—30 
percent and thereby increase considerably the output of automatic lines and 
machine tools at no extra cost and without using any extra space. It was also 
found that up to 70 percent of heavy transport and loading equipment used in 
agriculture and the construction and transportation industries could be built up 
on the basis of a single prime mover. The experts also estimate that the wide- 
spread introduction of unit design into industry could cut the time needed to 
master new machines by up to 90 percent and thereby reduce prime costs.1® 


Soviet experts now admit that the USSR is well behind the leading industrial 
countries of the West in the question of standards. This is primarily the fault of 
the Soviet planning system, as Berg pointed out. As long as production norms are 
binding and the need for high quality merely paid lip service, the State Standards 
Committee cannot have any legislative powers and standards cannot play their 
proper part in the economy. Berg noted that “the most important prerequisite for 
a state standards system, namely that the standards be strictly observed, is not as 
yet being satisfactorily fulfilled in this country.”!? 


The branch state committees, national economic councils and individual 
enterprises all regard the standards as an obstacle to fulfilling production norms. 
This is the only explanation for the following situation: 


Approved state plans for working out drafts for standards are repeatedly not 
being fulfilled. In 1963, for example, 196 drafts were not submitted for the approval 
of the State Standards Committee, including 22 by the State Committee for the 
Timber and Paper Industry, 17 by the State Committee for Ferrous and Non- 
Ferrous Metallurgy and 17 by the State Committee for Light Industry. 


18 Ibid , p. 18. 
18 Ibid., pp. 11—12. 
17 Izvestia, January 10, 1964. 
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' Boitsov continued: 

In many cases, the state committees apply for the deadlines for working out 
standards to be postponed to the next year. In the first half of 1964, 170 such 
applications were made. 

The deadline for fhe baon of a standard for brake shoes for railroad 
rolling stock is being postponed from year to year, as a result of which up to 
200,000 tons of cast iron is being wasted yearly.18 


The branch state committees make sure that the new standards which they 
work out interfere with the production plans as little as possible. Boitsov com- 
plained that low indices were frequently incorporated in the submitted draft 
standards, as a result of which the State Standards Committee had had to return 
29 for revision in 1963 alone.1? 

It also seems that Soviet enterprises sometimes deliberately hold up the 
introduction of new and advanced standards. Said Berg: 


The question of organizing the production of broad-flange beams in accordance 
with the requirements’ of GOST [All-Union State Standard] 6183-52 has been 
hanging fire for over ten years. These beams car. be produced with considerably 
less labor expenditure and save large amounts of metal in buildings. The use of a 
million tons of the beams would save ten to twelve million rubles a year. GOST 
8855-58 for gear drives of diesel and electric locomotives has also not been intro- 
duced . 


Boitsov cited a similar instance: 

Since 1958, there has been a standard for transformer steels. There has been 
ample time not only to master the specified characteristics but also to achieve new 
and higher-quality indices. But the standard has still not been introduced... 

.. the directors of the [Lipetsk] plant, finding no other way out, resorted to the 
completely intolerable practice of turning oct low-grade steel with a certificate 
declaring that it met the standard concerned.?! 


It is significant that no one in the USSR is called over the coals for either 
infringing the standards or failing to introduce them on schedule. The directors 
of the plant in Lipetsk, for example, were merely set an extremely tight deadline 
for putting a stop to all deviations from the standard. 


Boitsov continued: 


The low level of standardization is due in large measure to the lack of scientific 
research in this field. The theoretical and economic fundamentals of standardization. 
and its technical and economic effectiveness are not being studied, neither is any 
research being done on the question of determining and generalizing the dynamics 
of the measurement of quality, reliability and du-ability indices. There is no scien- 
tifically founded system of methods for testing vital products.?? 





18 Standartizatstya, 1964, No. 10, p. 7. 
19 Thid. 

20 Izyestia, January 10, 1964. 

21 Standartizatsiya, 1964, No.-10, p. 9. 
22 Ibıd., pp. 7—8. 


Because of the absence of organized training, standardization experts are very 
few and far between in the USSR. Soviet higher educational institutions do not 
offer courses in standardization, neither do they carry out any research in this 
field,2® Standard reference works on the physical, chemical and mechanical 
properties of materials are usually several years out of date. Two hundred reference 
works published in the last few years were found to conflict with each other and 
be of little practical value.*4 


Soviet instrumentation is also backward. Existing reference standards are no 
longer sufficiently precise. In 1963, for example, machine-building enterprises 
found themselves unable to produce machinery with linear dimensions accurate 
to within 0.2-0.3 microns for the simple reason that this degree of accuracy was 
only reached by the state reference standard for length. A new reference standard 
ten times more accurate is required before modern high-precision equipment can 
be produced.?® Moreover, a spot check revealed that half the instruments in 
certain Moscow enterprises were unfit for use.?® The situation elsewhere in the 
USSR is doubtless many times worse. 


Standardization in the USSR has been very badly organized. Many enterprises, 
research institutes and planning and design organizations of state committees, 
national economic councils, ministries and government departments either had 
no standardization organs at all or else the latter, where they did exist, did not 
have qualified staff. There was no one responsible for standardization in the 
Central Asian, Central Black Earth and a number of other economic regions. 
As of August 1964, there were not a few enterprises where absolutely no work 
was being done on standardization.?? 


At the beginning of 1965, the Council of Ministers adopted a resolution under 
which, according to all reports, the State Standards Committee is to be given 
considerably broader rights and functions and the branch state committees, 
ministries, government departments, national economic councils and enterprises 
` made more directly responsible for the quality of standards and for ensuring that 
they are meticulously observed. By 1967, all obsolete standards for vital products 
are to be revised or replaced. An All-Union Research Institute of Standardization 
and an All-Union Center for Information on Standards and Technical Specifica- 
tions with branches in the Union republics are being established. The state system 
of supervisory laboratories is to be expanded and given broader terms of reference. 
All technical reference manuals are to be subjected to scrutiny by a newly created 
state reference data service. A unified state standardization system is to be set up 
and technical documentation revised accordingly. All enterprises are to ensure 
that their instruments are in working order.?® 





23 Ibid., p. 14. 

= Thid., p. 11. 

25 Thid., pp. 10—11. 

26 Pravda, February 6, 1965. 

2? Standartizatstya, 1964, No. 10, p. 14. 
28 Prasda, February 6, 1965. 
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Implementation of the measures laid down in the resolution will take some 
years. The training of standardization experts, for example, will require at least 
four years, and three years is certainly too short a period in which to review all 
obsolete standards when it is considered that, as Bo-tsov noted, progress up to 
now has been a mere 300—400 standards yearly. Although undoubtedly a step 
forward, the measures do not offer a real solution to the standardization problem. 
Nowhere in the resolution is there any indication that quality norms will be made 
as binding as quantity norms. In practice, standards will probably only be ob- 
served in the production of goods intended for the export market and not of 
consumer goods for the home market (otherwise the latter would soon be in very 
short supply), and plans will be oriented in accordance with these priorities, just 
as they were in the nineteen-thirties. As long as the emphasis is on quantity rather 
than quality, the state standard will not be able to make its full contribution to 
the Soviet economy. 


G. Voedensky 


Domestic Affairs 


The Modernization of Soviet Propaganda 


Probably in no other totalitarian country does propaganda play a more 
important role and have such an extensive and formidable array of weapons at 
its disposal as in the USSR. Being an integral part of Soviet foreign and domestic 
policy, it is run entirely by the special propaganda and agitation departments 
of the all-Union and republican Party central committees and disseminated a 
the mass communications media, which are in the hands of state committees and 
ministries. 

In accordance with the objectives of international Communism, the bulk of 
Soviet propaganda is directed abroad, particularly at the developing countries. - 
In addition, it has the task of isolating the Soviet population as completely as 
possible from “alien” viewpoints emanating from the “capitalist” world and, 
more recently, from the Chinese “heretics.” : 

Of particular importance in creating a suitable psychological climate for the 
dissemination and assimilation of Soviet propaganda are the numerous “friend- 
ship” societies and women’s, youth, professional and other organizations which, 
although apolitical in name and structure, work in close cooperation with the 
ideological authorities. By 1963, the Association for Friendship with the Peoples 
of Africa had gained a foothold in 43 African countries, the Association for Friend- 
ship and Cultural Cooperation with Latin American Countries in 16 of these 
countries and the Association for Relations with tke Arab East in 20 Arab coun- 
tries. In the same year, the Society for Cultural Relations with Iran and the Soviet- 
Nepalese Friendship Society were founded. All these bodies come under the 
Union of Soviet Societies for Friendship and Cultural Relations with Foreign 
Countries. Their task is to spread Soviet influence abroad by means of talks, films, 
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exhibitions, propaganda literature and ideologically slanted popular science and 
fictional works giving the official picture of everyday life and economic, cultural 
and scientific development in the Soviet Union. By playing on numerous social 
and psychological factors such as. hate, envy and the desire for good, peace and 
justice, such propaganda agencies imperceptibly instill the values, class approach 
and general outlook of Soviet Communism into the recipient. By clever psychol- 
ogy, they produce willing tools who can be relied upon to follow the Party line 
of their own accord—although there is, of course, the risk that such persons will 
be exploited by more radical groups such as the Chinese Communist Party. 

Besides the Union of Soviet Societies for Friendship and Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries, which in 1963 arranged 25 exhibitions for 47 countries 
and issues the journal Kultura i zhizn (Culture and Life) in five languages and the 
newspaper Moskovskiye novosti (Moscow News) in three languages, there are 
something like a dozen other organizations actively engaged in spreading Soviet 
propaganda throughout the non-Communist world. The Soviet Afro-Asian 
Solidarity Committee aims at strengthening Soviet influence in Africa and Asia 
and counteracting Chinese efforts in these areas, while the Committee of Soviet 
Youth Organizations tries to dominate the international youth movement and 
the Committee of Soviet Women, whose organ Sovetskaya zhenshchina (Soviet 
Woman) appears in nine languages, international women’s organizations. Similar 
organizations are the Soviet Committee for the Defense of Peace, the Soviet War 
Veterans’ Society and the “Znaniye” All-Union Society. 

Paradoxically enough, Soviet scientists, writers, artists, entertainers, sportsmen 
and some churchmen help, wittingly or unwittingly, to create a favorable climate 
for Soviet propaganda attacks. A good example is the exploitation for propaganda 
purposes of the successes of Soviet sportsmen and artistes. 

In 1963, the USSR maintained cultural contacts with 103 countries, to which 
it sent 17,680 scientists, cultural workers and educators, 27 musical and other 
ensembles, 35 circus and variety groups and 170 soloists, who gave over 4,000 
performances. A not inconsiderable influence is also exerted on tourists visiting 
the USSR on fixed itineraries and on foreign students, who numbered 18,855 at 
the end of 1963.1 

Nevertheless, ideological leaders have long been dissatisfied with the results 
of the massive Soviet propaganda effort, of which we have outlined only a small 
part. In 1961 or thereabouts, propaganda work at home and abroad became the 
object of criticism at a number of meetings, but a search for the reasons for its 
ineffectiveness was confined to an enumeration of the everyday difficulties 
occurring in this type of work.* Even so, there has been growing recognition of 
the need to make a serious study of the people for whose ears propaganda is 





1 Yezbegodnik Bolsho: Sovetsko: Entsiklopedis 1964 (Yearbook of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia for 
1964), Moscow, 1964, p. 99. 

2 XXII sezd KPSS i voprosy ideologicherkor raboty : Materialy V sesoyuznogo soveshchaniya po voprosam 
stdeologicheskoi raboty (The T'wenty-Second Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and 
Questions of Ideological Work: Proceedings of the All-Union Conference on Questions of Ideological 
Work), Moscow, 1962, passim. 
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intended. In recent years, there has been a sharp increase in the number of socio- 
logical institutes and laboratories commissioned to make recommendations on 
how propaganda should be conducted. However, the social sciences have as yet 
shown themselves incapable of extricating Soviet propaganda from its present 
crisis. 


What are the reasons for this crisis? First of all, the far-reaching economic, 
political and, most important, social changes which have taken place throughout 
the world since World War II have largely been ignored or misunderstood by 
Soviet ideological authorities. Soviet propagandists often appear to be closing 
their eyes to anything not fitting into the rigid framework of Soviet ideology 
and for a long time ignored the new social and psychological traits acquired by 
Soviet youth and industrialized society. 


The result of this dogmatic approach was an almost complete lack of knowl- 
edge about the prospective objects, or recipients, o7 the propaganda. Propaganda 
was designed not for living people with their own national, cultural and social 
characteristics but for obsolete, unreal stereotypes. Until recently, Soviet prop- 
aganda aimed at prosperous countries was full of accounts of the unrelieved misery, 
hunger and unemployment allegedly plaguing the workers of these countries. 
It is hardly surprising that young workers in Western industrial countries, for 
example, although certainly not always satisfied with their lot, do not react to this 
kind of propaganda, considering it as not applying to them or their problems. 
This is even truer of the intelligentsia. 

Soviet propaganda i is doing itself even greater harm at Genie _by the stereo- 
typed figures it has created. Young Soviet citizens brought up to believe that 
“capitalists” are “bloody cannibals brandishing atomic bombs” and who then 
meet “‘capitalists” that are polite, well educated and peace-loving sometimes 
undergo something of a shock which causes them to lose all faith in the veracity 
of Soviet propaganda and even, in certain cases, to glorify living conditions in 
the West.? 

Soviet tourists and delegates visiting the West frequently experience a similar 
reaction. Finding the West different from what they were officially told, these 
voluntary or involuntary “fighters on the Soviet psychological front” often 
themselves succumb to their “capitalist” surroundings.'This is clearly a process 
which no amount of isolation of Soviet citizens abroad can stop. 


The inadequacy of Soviet propaganda was acknowledged by L. F. Ilichev, 
Chairman of the Party Central Committee’s Ideological Commission: 


..we are on the defensive rather than the offensive; in effect we are sitting in a 
dug-out firing at the enemy at long range, frequently not-seeing the target clearly 
and not knowing whether we are finding the mark. We are rating our performance 
by the number of rounds fired instead of by results, i.e., the degree to which Marxist- 
Leninist ideas are spreading and finding new supporters.4 
3 Molodoi kommunist, 1963, No. 11, p. 32. 


t L. F. Tlichev, Obsbebestvennye nauki i kommunızım (The Social Sciences and Communism), Moscow, 
1963, p. 149. 
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The debunking of Stalin and the revelation of many of his misdeeds have 
caused even Communist sympathizers to become skeptical of all information 
coming from the Soviet Union. The late Italian Communist Party leader Palmiro 
Togliatti wrote in his final memorandum: 


There 1s no need to hide the fact that the criticism of Stalin has left rather deep 
traces. The most serious thing is a certain degree of skepticism with which even 
some of those close to us greet reports of new economic and political successes.® 


Having been deceived once into believing that a socialist “state of all the 
people” would emerge in the Soviet Union, many ‘workers and left-wing intel- 
lectuals in the West are afraid of being deceived a second time, especially as 
recent events have given absolutely no grounds for supposing that the USSR will 
radically change its totalitarian style of government. The manner of Khrushchev’s 
overthrow last October caused particular concern among Western Communists. 8 
Togliatti had this to say on the persistence of Stalinist methods of government 
in the Communist world: 


However, the problem which today claims greater attention, one affecting the 
Soviet Union as much as the other socialist countries, is that of overcoming the 
regime of restrictions and suppression of democratic and perrong freedom intro- 

“duced by Stalin. 

Not all the socialist countries present the same picture. The general impression 
is that of a slowness and resistance in returning to the Leninist norms that ensured, 
within the Party and outside it, a wide liberty of expression and debate on culture, 
art and also on politics. 

This slowness and resistance is difficult for us to explain, above all bearing in 
mind present conditions, when there is no longer capitalist encirclement and economic 
construction has had tremendous successes.’ 


Soviet propaganda agencies were caught completely flat-footed by the 
Western reader’s sudden interest in popular works on Soviet philosophy, sociology 
and economics. Complained Ilichev: 


There are cases of bourgeois publishers’ wanting to publish our philosophical, 
economic, historical and other works in order to satisfy the demands of their readers 
but being unable to do so either because such works are not available or „Because 
their style is clearly unacceptable to the Western reader.® 


llichev fails to mention that Soviet ideological literature, as it is at present, 
cannot even satisfy domestic requirements, let alone those of the Western reader. 
Its low standard was severely criticized by the newspaper Komsomolskaya pravda: 
Some of our popular booklets on philosophy—and this also applies to lectures 


given by educators knowing nothing about philosophy except what 1s contained in 
these booklets—are really pathetic. People who have mastered the fundamentals of 





5 Comment, London, September 26, 1964, p. 618. 

© See Stefan C. Stolte, “The Fall of Khrushchev: The Reactions of the European Communist 
Parties,” Bulletin, 1964, No. 12. 

? Comment, loc. cit. 

8 Jlichev, op. st., p. 150. 
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modern science and have very often enjoyed the satisfaction of being in control of 
powerful machines are invariably offered truisms of seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century materialism as though these were the latest achievements of philosophical 
thought.® 


Contrary to the expectations of Soviet propagandists, important declarations 
of Party policy often do more harm than good to the Soviet cause abroad. A good 
. example is the new Party Program, drawn up in Khrushchev’s time, whose modest 
plans and ideals disappointed many left-wing radicals and presented Chinese 
propaganda with a perfect target.‘ ' 


One of the main reasons for the dearth of propaganda literature on a suffi- 
ciently high academic level is doubtless the acute shortage of suitably trained 
workers free of Stalinist faults. Because of their imperfect knowledge and mental 
limitations, old propagandists of the Stalinist school are incapable of producing 
literature satisfying modern requirements and the younger generation is reluctant 
to embark on a career where the risks are numerous, great adaptability is required 
and the Stalinists hold the key to promotion. 


A scientific basis for propaganda methods not requiring physical or psycholog- 
ical persecution has not yet been developed. For many years after Stalin’s death, 
the Soviet propaganda apparatus persisted in its primitive ways, requiring only 
that the Soviet citizen accept what he was officially told without question and 
reject everything tabooed by the Party. Under changed social and psychological 
conditions, this dogmatic approach caused Soviet propaganda to become less 
and less effective and even backfire on occasions. Party criticism often served 
merely to increase interest in a given scientific or artistic work; it resulted, for 
example, in ce-tain works being read by 90 percent of students at the Moscow 
State Institute of Foreign Relations instead of 20 percent and in a book about 
legal procedure, which had been gathering dust in bookstores for four years, 
being sold out in three days.1° The Party taboo seems to be the best kind of 
advertisement in the USSR today. 


* 


A few years ago, the first steps to raise the level of Soviet propaganda were 
taken. The ban on the study of social psychology was lifted and a call made for 
the speedy development of scientific methods of penetrating more deeply into 
the inner world of “the living people who are building socialism and Communism 
in one part of today’s world and fighting for their social and political liberation 
in the other.”11 Great hopes were placed on sociology and social psychology, 
whose importance in Western propaganda and advertising was considerably 
overestimated. Wrote Voprosy filosofii: 

® Komsomolskaya pravda, December 1, 1964. 

10 XXT sexd KPSS i zadachı obshchestvennykb nauk (The Twenty-Second Congress of the Communist 


Party of the Soviet Union and the Tasks of the Social Sciences), Moscow, 1962, pp 141—42. 
m Kommunist, 1963, No. 8, p. 99. 
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It is only too clear that bourgeois propaganda workers now have at their disposal 
a vast amount of carefully sifted experience in stupefying the masses. Entire schools 
of bourgeois sociology, psychology and philosophy are directly or indirectly engaged 
in working out .concrete propaganda methods. Advertising psychologists and 
sociologists supply the bourgeois propaganda machine with recipes for selling its 
ideological wares and teach it methods of organizing a fictitious demand on the 
“idea market,” sociologists studying “public opinion” place at its disposal subtle 
means of exploiting all the limitations of the philistine mind, while exponents of 
so-called “depth psychology” (one of the current offshoots of Freudianism) provide 
it with a key to the darkest recesses of the human mind.!? 


Since they had no suitable literature on mass psychology or practical experience 
in commercial advertising of their own, Soviet propagandists were forced to 
draw on Western techniques in their efforts to improve their final product. They 
gradually dropped the dogi atic, class approach and concentrated instead on 
turning out propaganda which was more palatable and “scientific,” later adapting 
it to the social, national and psychological characteristics of the recipient. 


As a result of the new propaganda policy and the worldwide Chinese ideolog- 
ical offensive, the Soviet radio broadcasting system began to produce special 
programs for the different Asian, African and Latin American countries, occa- 
sionally switching its effort from quiet sectors of the “psychological front” to 
areas of increased social or political tension. The conflict with China has forced 
the USSR to use numerous jamming stations for the purpose of jamming in- 
coming Chinese broadcasts. Another new factor with which the Soviets have 
to reckon when broadcasting to industrialized countries is that many potential 
listeners in these countries now spend their evenings watching television. 


Again presumably in an attempt to counteract Chinese influence, the radio 
station known as “Progress” was set up in July 1964 for broadcasting to Latin 
America and supplying the continent’s radio and television networks with 
propaganda material about the Soviet Union. Although certainly controlled by 
the Party, the radio station is legally a “public”—i.e., independent—organization 
and the Soviet government can thus disclaim responsibility for its subversive 
activities. 

Radio Tashkent, which plays a key role in the Soviet propaganda offensive 
in Asia and Africa, now broadcasts for longer hours and in more languages and 
has begun to use new methods of attracting listeners. For example, in conjunction 
with the Uzbek Department of the Society for Soviet-Indian Cultural Relations 
it broadcasts quiz programs to India, the winners being awarded prizes at cere- 
monies held in the Soviet House of Culture in Delhi.!? 


In general, there is a growing tendency to hold up the Central Asian republics 
as proof of the USSR’s status as an Asian country and as perfect examples of 
“the transition of previously backward peoples to socialism and Communism 


12` Voprosy filosofii, 1963, No. 7, p. 6. 
13 Komsomolets Uzbekistana, Tashkent, May 14, 1963. - 
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without passing through the stage of capitalism.” 14 In the last few years, Tashkent 
has been the scene of numerous Afro-Asian gatherings, such as the Afro-Asian 
Film Festival, the Afro-Asian Writers’ Conference, the international seminar on 
African women’s education and the Asian cooperative workers’ seminar, the 
delegates, of course, being given the usual Soviet propaganda treatment. The 
Central Asian republics send exhibitions of their cultural and economic achieve- 
ments to the developing countries and receive large numbers of visitors from 
these countries. 15 


New techniques are being employed to counteract the interest in foreign 
radio broadcasts, which is particularly prevalent among Soviet youth. Here the 
` Soviet propaganda authorities have been confronted for the first time with 
serious competition. The Soviet citizen, who in the course of the last ten years 
has lost his fear-of being punished for listening to foreign radio stations and 
become better equipped radiowise, is tending more and more to fill in the gaps 
in the information he is given by his own government by listening to foreign 
broadcasts. He is particularly interested in world news and, if he belongs to the 
younger generation, in jazz as well. 


In an attempt to win back errant listeners, Soviet radio networks have started 
to carry ‘out audience research.1¢ A radio station catering for young people 
(“Yunost”) and a round-the-clock program of music and information (“Mayak”) 
have made their appearance. “Mayak” broadcasts brief news summaries on the 
hour and “News and Comments” on the half-hour, the rest of the time being 
devoted to literature and music interspersed with a certain amount of propaganda 
presented in an interesting and palatable form. Further evidence of the attempts 
made to popularize the program is the fact that the popular © ‘Moscow Nights” 
was chosen as its signature tune. 


Many of the propaganda techniques used by the “Yunost”’ radio station are 
reminiscent of Western-style advertising. Popular poets and writers, hit songs 
and even jazz are used as bait to attract new listeners. Propaganda appeals are 
attractively packaged. Appeals for young people to go and work on construction 
sites in remote areas of the Soviet Union take the form of sentimental songs and 
stories, and according to a report in'Komsomolskaya pravda, have achieved some 
success.*? 


How successful all these new broadcasting techniques have been in reversing 
the drift of Soviet radio audiences to foreign stations is difficult to say. 


To a lesser degree, experimentation with new techniques has been taking 
place in the field of written propaganda. April 1961 saw the creation of the 
“Novosti” Press Agency, descrhjed as “the information organ of Soviet public 
organizations,” which has the task of preparing propaganda material for foreign 

u Pravda Vostoka, Tashkent, June 10, 1962. 

15 Komsomolsis Tadzhtkistana, Dushanbe, November 7, 1954. 


~ 16 Sorstskaya pechat, 1963, No. 5, p. 36. 
17 Komsomolskaya pravda, January 24, 1964. ' 
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information agencies and radio and television networks as well as for the Union 
republic newspapers and Soviet publications abroad. The agency is now preparing 
to publish popular works by Soviet scientists in order to satisfy the Western 
reader’s mounting interest in Soviet scientific and technical development.18 

‘The USSR has also recently begun to review its military propaganda with the 
object of adapting it to the requirements of a thermonuclear war. It seems probable 
that some military propaganda activity will be transferred to peacetime, since in 
a thermonuclear war there would be little time for it to take effect. The general indi- 
cations are that one of the main tasks will be to instilla dread of nuclear weapons 
into the potential enemy, his allies and also neutral states, thereby discouraging 
armament and encouraging pacifist and fatalistic sentiments in these countries. 
In order to minimize the psychological effect of nuclear weapons on the Soviet 
population, greater emphasis is to be placed on fostering patriotism and the 
conviction that a war against the “imperialists” would be a just war and could be 
waged successfully despite its thermonuclear character. In a future war, Soviet 
military propaganda specialists intend to use intercontinental television based on 
artificial Earth satellites and intercontinental rockets carrying propaganda 
literature. 1° 

The fact that nuclear warfare calls for better-educated soldiers capable of 
taking decisions on their own and handling complicated equipment will also 
have an effect on the nature of Soviet military propaganda. 

The modernization of Soviet propaganda has only just begun, but there seems 
little reason to doubt that it will proceed rapidly since in the present period of 
“peaceful coexistence” the fight for the hearts and minds of men (particularly in 
the developing countries) will become more and more intense. 

S. Voronitsyn 


Soviet Society 
Choosing a Career in the USSR 


One of the most interesting studies recently made by the numetous Soviet 
sociological “laboratories” (which numbered around two hundred at the begin- 
ning of this year) and institutes was that undertaken bya sociological group of the 
Economico-Mathematical Research Laboratory of Novosibirsk State University 
into social problems of youth.1 During three years’ systematic questioning of 
graduates from secondary and incomplete secondary schools in the Novosibirsk 
Oblast, the researchers gathered a wealth of valuable data on the objective and 
subjective factors influencing the education and career of young people from 
various social groups. They revealed many significant tendencies toward a change 





12 Sovetskaya pechat, 1964, No. 9, p. 53 

19 I, A. Seleznev, Voina i ıdeologicheskaya borba (War and the Ideological Struggle), Moscow, 1964, 
passim. 

1 See Voprosy filosofii, 1964, No. 8, pp. 18—28; 1965, No. 5, pp. 57—70. 
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in the social and professional structure of Soviet society which have up to now 
been glossed over by Party ideologists. Particularly conspicuous is the striving of 
most young people toward the (in Their opinion) next higher social group (the 
categories used in the following tables are, of course, those of the source from 
which they are taken: “agricultural worker” includes both collective and state 
farmers; “public service” is equivalent to what is often designated simply as 
“services”; “mental workers” is equivalent to “intelligentsia”): 


Social Status and Choice of Career 


— Occupation Favored (Percentages of Children in each Social Category)— 
Industrial Agricaltural Public Service Mental 


Father's Occupation Worker Worker Worker Worker 
Industrial Worker ..... ....... 35 — 5 60 
Agricultural Worker ........... 88 12 — — 
Public Service Worker ......... 56 4 4 36 
Mental Worker ..........-.--- 25 1 3 71 


SOURCE: Vopray filesofir, 1964, No 8, p 24 


The table shows marked trends from industrial to mental, agricultural to 
industrial, and public service to both industrial and mental work, and offers 
further confirmation of the aversion of Soviet youzh to work in public service 
and agriculture. It also shows that the children of agricultural workers aim to 
enter the ranks of the next highest group, the indus-rial workers, rather than the 
highest group, the mental workers. This phenomenon may be due to the still 
remaining psychological gulf between the peasantry and the new intelligentsia 
as well as to professional and social factors. As is to be expected, most of the 
children of mental workers wish to remain in this group, which thus tends to be 
self-perpetuating. 

At the same time, it must always be remembered that the professional and 
social aims professed by young people are conditioned by the outlook and 
standards of the family, group or society in which they live. Their appraisal of the 
various professions and branches of science is often purely subjective. The 
subjects of the Novosibirsk study were asked to rate various categories of pro- 
fessions not requiring a higher education according to their appeal, the ratings 
being expressed as numbers from 1 to 10 (the higher the number the greater 
the appeal): 


The Popularity of Unskilled and Semiskilled Occupations 
Among Secondary-School Pupils 


(1== Unpopuhr, 10— Popular) 


Boys and Girls Boys Guts 
In Transport and Telecommunications........... 5.28 5.46 5.19 
In Education, Culture and Health .............. 4.82 3.46 5.52 
In Industry (Excluding the Building Industry) ... 4.26 4.35 4.20 
In the Building Industry .......... SEITEN 4.07 3.75 4.25 
In Agriculture... . 1. eee cece eee ernennen p 3.75 3.73 3.76 


In Public Service .............2.0 seen ae 2.63 2.34 2.79 
SOURCE. Vepresy Bhorafi, 1965, No. 5, p. 67 ` 
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The fact that these occupations received only average or below-average 
popularity ratings is further confirmation of Soviet youth’s desire for professional 
and social advancement. It is also noticeable that certain occupational categories 
(building, education, culture and health) are more popular among the girls, 
while work in public service and agriculture is unpopular with both groups. A 
similar survey carried out in respect to various branches of science produced the 
following results: 


The Popularity of Various Academic Disciplines 
Among Secondary-School Pupils 


(1=Unpopular, 10= Popular) 


Boys and Girls Boys Girls 
Physics! seen are een 7.69 7.91 756 
Mathematics .......c.ccccene secucceuveceees 7.50 7.45 8.20 
Medicine us es aee saus cede dee oe 7.32 6.28 7.89 
Chemistry isc. nes weine Er 7.23 6.57 765 
Geology: nee ee ee Van kia Snes 6.84 6.43 7.08 
Economico-Mathematical Research.............. 6 33 5.79 6.62 
Fig tory REES Re Hace ede Aaa EE E era 6.17 5.57 6.49 
Philosophy: ......0u..0.0.00. aa en 6.05 5.42 6 39 
Philology es essen nr een 5.75 4.78 6.27 
Economics... . cc ccc cece ee ce vues nennen 5.52 4.89 5.88 
Biology inc dctot signi soe bene een ns 4.66 4.24 4.93 


SOURCE: Vaprasy filosefir, 1965, No 5, p 68 


The extremely high ratings given to physics and mathematics and the low 
tatings given to biology and the humanities are to some extent a reflection of the 
social prestige of these fields and the material and psychological working con- 
ditions, in particular the opportunities for working more or less independently 
of political vicissitudes, which they offer. 

Education being the key to the fulfillment of their social and professional 
aspirations, it is not surprising that the vast majority of schoolchildren inter- 
viewed expressed a desire to continue studying after they had completed secondary 
school, the percentages for boys and girls together, boys, and girls being 80, 85 
and 78 respectively. Twelve, 7 and 14 percent wished to combine study with 
employment, while the percentage of those intending to start employment 
immediately was 8 for all three categories. However, Soviet youth is confronted 
with numerous obstacles to the realization of its ambitions, such as poor living 
conditions, inadequate education, poorly educated parents and, last but not least, 
official measures aimed at “harmonizing” the plans of school leavers with the 
demands of the centrally planned Soviet economy, which were very much a 
feature of Khrushchev’s 1958 school reform. Under this reform, pupils in the 
three senior grades of the “general education schools” had to acquire low-grade 
skills and put in a further two years of productive work before becoming eligible 
for admission to a higher educational institution. (It should be added, however, 
that the situation in this respect has eased somewhat since Khrushchev’s re- 





1 See S. Voronitsyn, “The Social Aspect of Khrushchev’s School Reform,” Bulletin, 1963, No. 7. 
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moval.) The Novosibirsk researchers found that only half of those intending to 
continue studying after finishing secondary school were actually able to achieve 
this aim, while the number of those who went out to work wes four times the 
number of those who had originally planned to de so. Despite otficial encourage- 
ment, a mere three out of the original twelve percent carried out their intention 
to combine work with study.3 


These discrepancies are closely bound up with the social starus of the child’s 
parents, as the Novosibirsk researchers showed in a survey covering 10 percent 
of secondary school graduates in the oblast: 


Post-Graduation Plans of Secondary-School Pupils 
and their Realization 


Percentages of Pupils ın each ocal Categery who Planned 
and (in Parentheses) Actually Proceeded to 


Parent's Status Work Study and Work Study 
City Intelligentsia o.n... 0 E 2(15) 5(3) 93(82) 
Rural Intelligentsia......... RER PER: 11(42 BE 76(58) 
Industrial Worker ... n.e.e. 2.116886) 6(3) 83(61) 
Transport or Communications Worker ... —(55) 18— 82(45) 
Agricultural Worker ... cancaecce- er 10(90) 144 76(10) 
Public Service Worker .. .. 1 wees ee eae 9(38) 15(3) 76(59) 
Other facies ee errie 12(63) 38(129 50(25) 
AM Püpils ssi du. Renae tee Sass ened 737) 10(2) 83(61) 


SOURCE: Voprasy fiksofiz, 1965, No 5, p. 65. 


As we see, in respect to careers the children of agriculsural workers, as 
opposed to the children of city intellectuals, are severely handicapped by their 
social position, and although the survey covers only a very limited number of 
schoolchildren it can be said that the existing Soviet system cf social selection 
is tending to perpetuate present social divisions. Soviet schsolchildren come 
under the influence of social factors at a very early age..From tke first grade until 
graduation, they are subjected to an annual “sifting” which is largely carried out 
on the basis of social criteria. In 1947, 45,000 boys and 41,00C girls entered the 
first grades of schools in the Novosibirsk Oblast, but only 4,5C0 boys and 7,100 
girls completed the tenth grade. In other words, 90 percent o7 the boys and 83 
percent of the girls had been “sifted out” before receiving a school-leaving 
certificate or a higher education.* Although the percentages of chose “sifted out” 
dropped temporarily. when after 1953 fewer children reached :chool age owing 
to the low birth rate in previous years, the postwar baby boom and the “double 
graduation”—i.e., the increase in the number of puvils leaving secondary school 
to twice the normal level which will become necessary in 1966 owing to the 
decision to restore the ten- (instead of the recent eleven-) year t:rm as the normal 
period of complete secondary schooling—mean that even greater numbers of 
young people will be “sifted out” before graduating from secondary school 


3 Voprosy filosofti, 1965, No. 5, p. 62. 
4 Ibid., p. 64. : 
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and remain at the bottom of the Soviet social pyramid—the social selection 
mechanism, that is to say, will operate even more strictly. This means that things 
will again be made more difficult for those young people who are anxious to 
better themselves socially and professionally. 

- S. Voronitsyn 


Culture 
The Soviet Ballet 


The October Revolution threatened at first to have disastrous results for the 
old Russian Imperial Ballet, which has already been seriously weakened by the 
loss of many of its best performers, such as Anna Pavlova, Tamara Karsavina, 
Michel Fokine and Vaslaw Nijinski, to Diaghilev in Paris. Others, including 
Olga Spessivtzeva, Olga Preobrajenska, Mikhail Mordkin and Vera Trefilova 
emigrated during the first few years of the Revolution, before the iron curtain 
finally clanged shut. The remainder apprehensively waited to see what would 
become of their now anachronistic “aristocratic” art. As it turned out, the new 
regime took a benevolent attitude toward the ballet—in this respect the pro- 
letarian commissars followed in the footsteps of the Grand Dukes—and it was 
spared on condition that it served the Marxist cause. This difficult and thankless 
task was foreign to the very nature of the ballet and held up its normal development. 


Now that the Soviet ballet has, despite being handicapped by political oppor- 
tunism and prolonged isolation from the rest of the artistic world, become 
acknowledged as one of the best classical ballets in the world, it is legitimate to 
ask whether it should really be termed “Soviet” or whether it is merely a con- 
tinuation of the old Imperial Ballet, which in turn grew out of a synthesis of the 
classical French and Italian schools of Petipa and Cecchiti which flourished so 
magnificently on Russian soil. Let us, therefore, attempt to trace the development 
of ballet in the USSR, with particular reference to its political and cultural 
environment. 

The old Imperial Ballet was split up into two rival schools, namely, those 
associated with the Mariinsky Theater in Saint Petersburg and the Bolshoi Theater 
in Moscow. The former was noted for its somewhat cold virtuosity and had a 
certain cosmopolitan flavor. The latter paid more attention to drama than to 
sheer virtuosity, in this respect following the tradition of Noverre, and had a 
more national, folkloristic character. 

Thanks to the teaching of Agrippina Vaganova, the Mariinsky Theater, now 
the Kirov Opera and Ballet Theater, enjoyed a certain supremacy for a period 
after the Revolution. The rivalry then gradually died out, and in the end there 
was nothing much to choose between the two theaters and neither could boast 
of any outstanding performers. This was largely a result of the uniform training 
which the theaters gave their young dancers in their respective ballet schools, 
which were modeled on the imperial ballet schools and still supply the two 
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theaters with fresh talent. Pupils are taught classical ballet technique in its purest 
form. Only the teaching of general subjects has been revised and expanded. 
Dancing instruction proceeds along well-worn paths, to the exclusion of inno- 
vations and experiments, a fact largely responsible for the conservatism of the 
Soviet ballet. After their long and arduous training, classical ballet dancers arc 
understandably reluctant to give up the fruits of their labors. They have little 
incentive to go in for experiments or so-called “expressive” dancing, even though 
the technique required by the latter is considerably simpler. 


In the last decade or so, the two leading Soviet ballet theaters have once more 
been going their separate ways. The Bolshoi Theater is by far the more con- 
servative, and exercises extreme caution in the choice of composers and ballet- 
masters. The names of such prominent Soviet composers as Prokofiev, Khacha- 
turian, Asafev, Krein and, more recently, Kariyev reappear constanzly in its 
programs. Only after much deliberation did the theater put on Shchedrin’s 
successful adaptation of Pugni’s “The Little Hunchbacked Horse.” Afraid of 
losing its aura of infallibility, the Bolshoi Theater nas become a veritable museum 
of other theaters’ productions. Despite its extreme caution, however, it has had 
its failures, namely “The Sleeping Beauty,” “The Stene Flower” (we shall return 
later to the story behind the staging of this ballet) and Khachaturian’s “Gayane” 
and “Spartacus,” which were later successful at the Kirov Theater and were then 
taken over by the Bolshoi once more after having been worked over by Lenin- 
grad choreographers.’ The artistic stagnation in the Bolshoi has reached such a 
point that for years its most talented performers, such as Plisetskaya, Struchkova, 
Bogomolova, Timofeyeva, Kondrateva, Fadeyechev, Farmanyants and Zhdanov 
have been confined to interpreting roles already created in other theaters. The 
explanation given for this stagnation was that the Bolshoi has to be particularly 
‘careful about its repertoire. 


The Bolshoi has not produced a single outstanding choreographer for decades, 
and has done everything possible to hinder the development of any promising 
candidates. For example, A. Lapauri was close to finishing “The Passionate 
Heart” but his production has still not been staged. The Bolshoi’s really great 
performances date back to the nineteen-forties at least— “Romeo and Juliet” 
was staged about twenty years ago and “The Fountain of Bakhchisarai” some 
five years earlier. For its new productions, the theater usually calls on Leningrad 
choreographers such as L. Yakobson, Y. Grigorovich and I. Belsky. 


The Kirov Opera and Ballet Theater has a much bolder approach, and acts 
as a kind of experimental laboratory for the Bolshoi, which takes over all its best 
productions unchanged. The Leningrad school under Agrippina Vaganova has 
produced such modern ballet stars as Marina Semenova, Galina Ulanova, Bala- 
bina, Alla Shelest, Aleksei Yermolayev and Konstantin Sergeyev. Such prom- 
inent choreographers as the eclectic Fedor Lopukhov, the neoclassicist R. 
Zakharov, V. Vajnonen, L. Lavrovsky, L. Yakobson and Igor Moiseyev also 
come from Leningrad. Even after her retirement, Galina Ulanova’s beneficial 
influence is still being felt in the Kirov Theater. In 1933, another prominent 
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Leningrad ballet theater, the Small Opera Theater founded by Fedor Lopukhov, 
opened with a performance of Drigo’s “Harlequinade.”” Among its most out- 
standing peformers was Nina Mirimanova, who by her talent succeeded in giving 
the character part a place alongside the classical part, a rare achievement in Soviet 
choreography, where the former generally occupies a minor role. 


Whereas before the Revolution there were only two ballet theaters in Russia, 
every large city, let alone Union republic, in the Soviet Union now has its own. 
These theaters put on numerous national ballets, although only a few of these, 
such as “Shurale” by the Tatar composer Yarullin, have any real artistic merit. 
Nationalism is in fact the principle characteristic of Soviet ballet. 


The language barrier has never existed for ballet, since movements are under- 
standable without words and the French technical terms used in ballet have long 
become international. For this reason, ballet is probably the most cosmopolitan 
of all the arts. All the national ballets, whether Russian, German, English, 
Swedish, Danish or American, have been created by foreigners, and continue to 
rely heavily on the latter. In the Soviet Union, however, the position is different. 
Soviet theaters only hire native choreographers, ballet masters and performers, 
and except for certain old romantic ballets, mostly French, such as Drigo’s 
“Harlequinade,” Adam’s “Giselle,” Delibes’ “Coppélia” and “Sylvia” (renamed 
“Fadetta”) and Mazilier’s “La Bayadére” and “Le Corsair,” only put on native 
ballets. These ballets are the mainstay of the theaters’ classical repertoire, and if 
they are performed again and again it is only because they happen to be the master- 
pieces of such brilliant choreographers as Petipa, Perrot, Ivanov, Gorsky and 
Fokine. Of the modern ballet composers, Soviet theater directors only acknowl- 
edge those who are either Russian (such as Tchaikowsky and Glazunov) or 
Soviet (such as Gliére, Asafiev, Peiko, Prokofiev, Shostakovich and Khachatu- 
rian). This is not so much nationalism as chauvinism, an attitude quite unknown 
in the ballet theaters of the West. Despite the richness of modern Western ballet 
literature, the Small Theater’s 1961 staging of Ravel’s “Daphnis and Chloé,” 
“La Valse” and “Bolero” and the more recent production of a ballet using the 
music of Richard Strauss remain the sole performances of their kind in the USSR, 
and even here the composers concerned are dead. 


Cut off from all creative contact with Western ballet theaters and drawing 
exclusively on native cultures for its artistic inspiration, the Soviet ballet naturally 
assigns a major role to folklore and folk dances, in marked contrast to the cosmo- 


politan Western ballet. 


Only since the late nineteen-forties has the Soviet ballet been gradually 
building up contacts with the outside world. The first foreign tours of Semenova 
and Ulanova paved the way for the present-day tours of entire ballet troupes 
from Moscow and Leningrad to the USA, India, Western Germany, France, 
Great Britain and other countries. These, albeit sporadic, contacts are certainly 
having an effect on Soviet ballet, as is shown by the adoption of half-point dancing 
in a Ravel ballet and the ingenious interpretation of Prokofiev’s “Lieutenant 
Kizhe.” 
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There have also been instances of young dancers’ from the free world going 
to receive a final polish in the famed ballet schools of Leningrad and Moscow. 
To the present writer’s knowledge, the reverse nas happened only once, when 
Maya Plisetskaya combined a tour of India with some study under the dancer 
` Tara Choudri. 

That the Soviet ballet’s breakthrough into the world beyond the iron curtain 
is not merely designed to captivate foreign audieaces is clear from the following 
words of a Soviet critic: 

Previously, only the Russian ballet was in possession of perfected and well-tried 
creative principles; the Soviet ballet 1s upholding 11s realistic principles at a time 
when various forms of balletic modernism are prevalent abroad... .Soviet masters 


[i.e., ballet dancers] must have powerful weapons if they are to unmask the emptiness 
of these balletic forms.+ 


The critic says that these “powerful weapons” have nothing to do with 
attractive costumes, décors, etc., but are purely ideological in nature. One of the 
most important of the declared political functions of the Soviet ballet is to “depict 
life.” In itself this is not an unreasonable demand, and is certainly not new; 
Lucian, for example, declared that “dancing reflects customs and passions.” 
Indeed, every art form has always attempted to portray life in its own particular 
way. The question is: What exactly is ballet, the most symbolistic and formalistic 
of all the scenic arts, capable of expressing? Can it, for example, canvey the same 
message as opera or drama? The Soviet ballet was for long required to portray 
the world of actions and events, irrespectively of the fact that not every human act 
can be expressed through the medium of dancing. Only after considerable searching 
and many bitter failures did Soviet ballet come to this conclusion. These failures 
included N. Chervinsky’s “Native Fields,” in which the hero was virtually 
compelled to represent scenically the defense of a design submitted for a diploma, 
and Khlebanov’s “The Partisans” and “Svetlana,” choreographed by Pospekhin. 

Soviet critics, however, maintain that such failures were purely incidental 
and that the ballet can and must take its themes from the world of reality and not 
only from the world of fable and legend. Itwas this attitude which led to the dispute 
between the classical and non-classical schools. Strangely enough, the adherents 
of the classical tradition always came out on top, despite the fierce opposition of 
the modernists and the Party, which insistently called for new themes and a new 
technique. Each new policy shift was seized upon as an excuse for reiterating 
this demand. The traditionalists countered by arguing that the use of the realistic 
method in ballet resulted in productions which had nothing in common with 
either life or the ballet, that as it was ballet had never been an instrument of 
reaction and that ballet’s basic elements, its des, en dehors and points, in no way 
conflicted with the traditions of national and fo_k dancing. 

The Soviet choreographic theater of the nineteen-thirties was notable for the 
extreme poverty ‘of its dancing, which was lit-le short of abstractionistic. The 
most interesting production of this period was Oransky’s “The Footballer,” 





1 Sovetskaya muzyka, 1962, No. 7, p. 68. 
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choreographed by Latsilin and Moiseyev, which for the first time combined 
elements of classical and modern dancing. The ballet had a bad press but was 
favorably received by the Komsomol. It was a milestone in Soviet ballet’s develop- 
ment toward realism, because it depicted movements from everyday life for 
the first time. 

Of the ballets created in the nineteen-thirties, Vajnonen’s “The Flames of 
Paris,” with music by Asafev, Zakharov’s “The Fountain of Bakhchisarai,” 
also with music by Asafev, and Chabukiani’s “Laurencia,” with music by Krein, 
have won themselves a firm place in Soviet ballet. The most outstanding ballet 
of the period, however, was undoubtedly “Romeo and Juliet,” with music by 
Prokofiev and choreography by Lavrovsky and with Ulanovaas Juliet, which pro- 
vided an excellent solution to the old choreographic problem of harmoniously 
combining dancing and mime. 

The nineteen-forties brought a pause in the evolution of the Soviet ballet, 
which was largely devoted to war themes. The following decade brought nothing 
new. Many folklore ballets were created, but they had old choreographies. A 
notable exception was Prokofiev’s “Cinderella,” which had a style of its own 
since the dancers wore shoes with heels and were thus incapable of elevation. 
The folklore ballets were succeeded by the so-called “drama ballets,” in which 
dancing served merely to underscore a given dramatic situation. The ballets of 
this period followed well-worn paths and revealed a lack of the genuine choreo- 
graphic dramaturgy which had been the chief stimulus behind the best Soviet 
ballets of the nineteen-thirties and -forties. This “choreophobia” resulted in an 
extreme poverty of choreographic expression. Soviet critic N. Sheremetevskaya 
wrote mockingly that “a grand jeté always represented an outburst of love or 
social passion and a pas de bourrée other forms of emotion.”? 

After Soviet ballet had experienced several years of ideological and choreo- 
gtaphic failure, the various demands which the critics had been making of it 
crystallized into a single one, i.e., that realism in ballet should be expressed by the 
realism of its characters. The resulting preoccupation with psychological realism 
occasionally assumed grotesque forms. Even the points were given a psychological 
meaning. Thus, Lavrovsky made Asol, the heroine of his “Red Sails,” rise on her 
points so that her tense muscles would represent the pain she was suffering when 
being whipped on the legs by villains. When the gipsy girl in “Esmeralda” was 
embraced by Phoebus she alternately rose up on her points and sank back on her 
heels in a rhythmic fashion supposed to symbolize her beating heart. 

` Nevertheless, certain dancers succeeded in giving superb psychological 
studies and dramatically interesting interpretations. One only has to think of 
Ulanova’s Odette, Plisetskaya’s Zarema and Quitri and Yermolayev’s Tybalt, 
which are characteristic of the artistic psychologism which gradually ousted the 
remnants of the so-called realistic psychologism. At the same time, the female 
characters in Soviet ballets tend to be excessively optimistic and heroic, which 
sometimes detracts from their femininity. Odette is portrayed as a strong-willed 


2 Tbid., 1963, No. 4, p. 106. 
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and purposeful ruler over the swans and Juliet as a rebel against family authority, 
and there are many other such examples The evolution from “soloist of His 
Imperial Majesty” to “Honored Artist of the USSR” is leaving its mark: Soviet 
ballet dancers amaze the entire world with their athletic proficiency and in- 
credible technique, but their performances often lack romanticism, subtlety and 
poetry. This emphasis on sheer virtuosity is admitted by Soviet critics themselves, 
one of whom wrote: 


...the Soviet ballet enables the artiste to develop the entire range of expressive 
media available to the art of choreography. But above all it perfects...dancing 
technique, in particular the magnificent technique of classical dancing.® 


The inglorious era of the “‘non-dancing ballet” was brought to an end by the 
visit of the Paris Grande Opéra company to Moscow in 1958. The company’s 
performances had an electrifying effect on the Muscovites; although on a some- 
what low emotional key, they were technically brilliant and provided a sharp 
contrast to the naturalistic ballets about everyday life (“kitchen-sink ballets”) 
which even at that time were still doing the rounds of Soviet theaters, ballets in 
which the nation’s outstanding dancers had been wasting their talents for years. 
The logical consequence of the French tour was Yakobson’s “Shurale,” a bold 
return to the classical tradition of the dance spectacle. Yakobson followed up 
with “Spartacus,” with music by Khachaturian, into which he introduced elements 
of unashamed eroticism, a sensational innovation in the Soviet ballet world. The 
renaissance of dancing also found expression in Fenster’s “Taras Bulba” and 
particularly in “The Storie Flower,” in which the talented ballet master Grigoro- 
vich discovered a new mode of expression on the classical basis of dancing as an 
absolute art form. , 


The ballet about everyday life.has had its day. Even Lavrovsky, who made 
a passionate plea in its favor at a recent all-Union conference, has, in his two 
latest productions “Paganini” and “The Nocturnal City,” for the first time been 
attempting to create choreographic spectacles. 


The dramatic ballet, which has degenerated into balletic drama, is finally 
giving way to the classic dancing spectacle, now rising Phoenix-like out of the 
ashes. Its revival has confronted the Soviet ballet world with the problem of 
what to do with its classical heritage. Here again two opposing groups have 
emerged. The first calls for the revival of the productions of Petipa, Perrot, Belsky, 
Ivanov and Fokine. Tio Stanislavsky’s assertion that a production eventually 
becomes hackneyed and needs replacing after 20-25 years, the adherents of this 
group reply that this only applies to dramatic and’operatic works, whose form is 
fixed and final, and not to ballet. They argue that a ballet’s essential component, 
its choreography, is fixed only in the memories of its creators and performers, 
and that if one of Petipa’s or Perrot’s ballets, for example, is given a new choreog- 
raphy, a completely new ballet is created and the old siaks irrevocably into 
oblivion unless constantly kept alive on the stage. Wrote ballet ctitic Y. Slonim- 


3 Ibid., 1960, No. 8, p. 59. 
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sky: “Geniuses do not grow on empty spaces. New productions demand the 
existence of the old ones in their original form.”4 

Those in the second group object that “ballet is not a museum.” In their 
opinion, such a policy of revival and preservation would lead to the impoverish- 
ment of an already meager repertoire. They very much doubt whether it is 
possible to revive a ballet classic authentically on the uncertain basis of the 
memories of the older generation. Twenty to twenty-five years, they say, is the 
maximum lease of life which can be given to any production, and it is therefore 
no act of sacrilege if a ballet master “pours new wine into old bottles.” Ex- 
claimed critic B. Haikin: “Enough of shaking out old mothbally clothes! This is 
marking time at the very best. In the Bolshoi, an excellent company is waiting 
for fresh tasks.””5 

It is not difficult to forecast which of the two groups will come out on top. 
Life goes on and fresh talent is clamoring for the limelight. Nevertheless, the 
new adaptations of the classics are of dubious artistic merit. Complained 
Slonimsky: 

The revivers of the old ballets make them all look alike and neglect the stylistic 
originality of the various ballet masters. A kind of standardized classical dancing 
prevails: “Swan Lake,” “The Sleeping Beauty,” “Chopiniana” and “The Nut- 
cracker” resemble each other like peas in a pod. “Giselle” has suffered less, but 
even here arbitrary cuts have been made and the style distorted ın places.® 


“The same cabbage soup—only thinner” was the laconic comment of Agrip- 
pina Vaganova, one of the leading connoisseurs of the classical ballet, on the 
new version of “The Sleeping Beauty.”? 

The classics are being treated with scant respect. Prior to a final decision 
being taken òn their fate, some questionable compromises are being made. The 
Bolshoi Theater’s production of “Swan Lake,” for example, is a mixture of 
Petipa, Ivanov, Gorsky, Assaf Messerer (who, although a brilliant dancer, is a 
mediocre choreographer), and a number of unknowns. In Leningrad, Sergeyev 
produced a version of “Swan Lake” completely lacking in classical ballet’s 
most valuable attributes, namely symbolism and subtlety of dialogue; in 
“Raymonda” he replaced half of Petipa’s dances by new ones. 

This mutilation, carried out under the guise of “critically digesting the 
heritage of the past,” is by no means new. Although condemned in all the other 
arts, it persists in Soviet ballet, where it is even canonized on occasions. Thus, in 
his book The Art of the Ballet Master R. Zakharov frankly recommends young 
choreographers to make their own “independent arrangements of the classical 
heritage.” 

The Sleeping Beauty, Soviet ballet, is waiting for her Prince, a brilliant new 
choreographer. Slonimsky thinks that such a choreographer should “read through 





4 Ibid., 1962, No. 7, p. 73. 
5 Ibid., No. 12, p. 44. 

© Ibid., No. 7, p. 71. 

7 Ibid. 
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the classical heritage anew,” adding that to prevert him from doing so would be 
“criminal.” Such a figure seems to be emerging on the scene in the shape of the 
young Leningrad choreographer Y. Grigorovich, who has produced some ex- 
cellent realistic dancing ballets which are neither “kitchen-sink” nor abstract. 


Characteristic of the conservative atmosphere of Soviet ballet were the 
obstacles put in the way of the young choreographer. He was not entrusted with 
the choreography of “The Stone Flower,” on which Lavrovsky had failed. At his 
own tisk, Grigorovich worked on the ballet at home in his spare time with 
young soloists from the Kirov Theater to the accompaniment of tape-recorded 
music. In Grigorovich’s hands, “The Stone Flower” blossomed so luxuriantly 
that it was included in the Kirov Theater’s repertoire and taken over later by the 
Bolshoi. Another of Grigorovich’s productioas, “Legend of Love,” was taken 
off, presumably because it was too “novel.” 

What does this “novelty” consist in? First of all, “Legend of Love” demon- 
strates even more clearly than “Shurale,” “The Stone Flower” and “Shore of 
Hope” that, as ballet critic P. Karp put it, “the genuine search for novelty in 
ballet is tantamount to a return to traditional choreographic principles, which 
have received insufficient practical recognition in the ballet about everyday life, 
on a new and enriched basis.”® Thus, the wheel has turned full circle. Soviet 
ballet is turning back to its origins, the classical Russian ballet, which enchanted 
the world half a century ago. 

This development is characteristic not only of ballet but of all art forms in 
the Soviet Union. Soviet art, like the art of many Asian peoples, has an inherent 
tendency to remain static. While static art is just as capable of producing great 
works as dynamic art, evolution and innovation remain basically foreign to it. 
The Soviet ballet world is well aware of this, but only Ulanova has said so openly. 
When asked what was new in Soviet ballet, she replied: “The audience.”1° 


Katharina Gilde 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


Each new complication on the international scene is seized on by the leading 
Soviet press as an opportunity for praising the wisdom and humaneness of Soviet 
policies and stirring up hatred toward the Western powers. A good example of 
these tactics is an editorial entitled “Soviet Foreign Policy and Social Progress,” 
carried in the twelfth issue of the Party’s theoretical mouthpiece Kommumst, which 
has the following to say about Soviet ‘policy toward the “national liberation 
movement”: 


...the highest revolutionary principle of Soviet foreign policy is to defend and 
extend the socialist gains of our country, to strengthen the world socialist system 
and the unity of the socialist community, to provide the objective conditions for the 
successful building of socialism and Communism and 'to create a favorable inter- 
national situation in which the proletariat, the popular masses, can bring about long 
overdue historical changes, move further along the path of social progress and 
prevent the unleashing of a world thermonuclear war (Kommunist, 1965, No. 12, 
page 3). 
The editorial then goes on to enumerate a number of factors capable of being 
exploited by Communist foreign policy for the purpose of undermining the 
foundations of the free world: 


Economic and political upheavals, crises, the dissatisfaction of the proletariat 
in capitalist countries with its position in society, the widening gulf between the 
living standards and needs of workers in the highly developed capitalist countries 
during the second half of the twentieth century, the sea of poverty, hardship, hunger 
and disease in countries oppressed by imperialism... (page 4). 


In this connection, the role played by the USSR during the establishment of 
the Communist regime in China, the Korean War, the Cuban crisis and similar 
situations is particularly stressed. The editors of Kommunist then outline the Soviet 
position on Vietnam: 

The Soviet Union 1s giving extensive support and the necessary material assistance 
to the heroic Vietnamese people in its fight to repel the American imperialist 
aggressors, and is pressing for coordinated action on the part of all antiimperialist 
forces, the socialist states in particular, 1n this noble cause. Such coordinated action 
will greatly strengthen resistance to the aggressor and hasten his departure (page 5). 


It is alleged that the Soviet Union. is bearing the brunt of the expense of 
defending the socialist countries, which it supplies with military equipment 
and know-how. This expenditure is being forced on the Soviet Union by the 
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build-up of US military strength taking place in accordance with President 
Johnson’s new doctrine of “globalism,” described as “unreservedly treating the 
entire territory of the capitalist world as the späere of interest of the USA” (page 
8). The US government is presented as the epicenter of present economic up- 
heavals and future complications. The editors go on: 


World imperialism is today throwing down an open challenge to the national” 
liberation movement. The USA has started an open war against the Vietnamese 
people. There was a period when it tried to carry out a flexible policy in Latin 
America, but, as events in the Dominican Republic have corfirmed, this period soon 
passed, having failed to bear fruit (sbid.). 


A policy aimed at suppressing the national liberation movement is doomed 
to failure, it is declared, whereas Soviet foreign policy is prepared for all even- 
tualities and can offer a suitable response in every individual situation. Soviet 
foreign policy firmly supports the national sovereignty and territorial integrity 
of both small and large states but opposes the creation of hotbeds of international 
tension. The editorial concludes: 


The policy of peaceful coexistence between states with different social systems 
makes it possible to preserve peace at a time when national liberation and social 
revolutions are developing irresistibly all over the globe (page 12). 


The same issue of Kommunist contains a special section on the national liber- 
ation movement. It opens with an article entitled “Guinea on a New Path,” by 
V. Midtsev, whose main point is that the pecple of Guinea are benefiting from 
the policies of the socialist states, the USSR in particular. He writes: 


Soviet citizens feel deep sympathy for the ccurageous Guinean people, which 
under the leadership of the Democratic Party of Guinea 1s striving to consolidate 
the country’s political independence and fighting for economic autonomy and prog- 
ress. The friendly relations between the Soviet Union and the Guinean Republic 
are based on mutual respect, sovereignty, equal rights and non-interference in the 
other side’s internal affairs (page 93). 


Another article in the section is “The Liberation Wars: Fact and Fiction” by 
G. Starushenko, who takes exception to the reference by The New York Times 
to “the export of revolution.” He declares the national liberation wars to be a 
reaction against US policy, but is nevertheless forced to agree, with reservations, 
that some of the newspaper’s reporting is objective: 


In its attempts to develop more effective methods of campaigning against the 
liberation movements, thé imperialist press can no longer confine itself to false 
information and slander, but has been compelled to include certain objective 
assessments of this phenomenon. However, as is shown by the example of The New 
York Times, it [the imperialist press] is incapable of drawing logical conclusions 
from these assessments (page 97). 


The August issue of the journal Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn carries a leading article 
entitled “The Consolidation of the Socialist Countries and Peace in Europe” by 
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M. Senin, one of the most prominent of Soviet commentators, which has collective 
security as its central theme: 


In practical terms, the problem may be reduced to that of gtving the European 
continent a collective security system within whose bounds antagonistic parties 
could tonstructively resolve their basic conflicts and coordinate their interests. 
Lenin’s concept of peaceful coexistence allows for the possibility of reaching agree- 
ment on such a system. It is on this possibility that the socialist countries are 
counting, although its realization involves considerable complications (Mezhdu- 
narodnaya zbizn, 1965, No. 8, page 3). 


Senin considers that the basis for such a system exists in the shape of the 
Warsaw Pact, which could ensure peaceful cooperation between all European 
countries, Eastern and Western Germany included. He blames the West German 
government for the deep conflicts now preventing the achievement of this goal: 


Ruling circles in the German Federal Republic are attempting to carry out their 
rearmament policy, a policy aimed at gaining possession of atomic weapons, under 
the slogan of German reunification. At the same time, they are rejecting proposals 
emanating from the socialist countries as allegedly conflicting with the national 
interests of the Germans. It is just here, however, that their speculation with the 
hopes of the German people becomes apparent (page 5). 


Senin devotes great attention to the economic aspect of international relations, 
which he regards as being closely bound up with foreign policy, his argument 
being that economic growth is proportional to political activity. He therefore 
dwells particularly on the conditions under which renewal of the’ means of 
production can be rationally combined with economic expansion and moderni- 
zation. He concludes that “in the sphere of production technology and reproduction 
of labor implements there is a growing tendency to strengthen the economic basis 
for the sake of systematic economic growth” (page 8). 


As in previous issues of the journal, considerable attention is paid to East 
and West German policy as a factor in European security. ‚In an article entitled 
“European Security and the German Democratic Republic,” Peter Florin, 
member of the Central Committee of the East German Socialist Unity Party 
(SED) and deputy to the Volkskammer (the East German parliament), starts out 
by declaring that the First and Second World Wars resulted from conflicts be- 
tween the “imperialist” countries, while today a serious threat to world peace is 
being posed by the conflicts between two state systems. He says that it is pointless 
for Western politicians to try and gloss over the real reasons for the dangerous 
tension in Europe, and alleges that “imperialist” propaganda is 

...trying to sell people the idea that peace in Europe is being threatened by the 

“imperialist” policy of the Soviet Union and its allies. Inasmuch as it cannot be denied 

that tension in Europe is bound up one way or the other with the lack of a peaceful 

settlement of the German problem, it ıs being argued ın the West that peace in 

Europe will only be secured when the Soviet Union stops “violating the right of the 

German people to self-determination” and when the division of Germany 1s abolished 


(page 35). 
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Florin alleges that Western Germany is stepping up its economic contacts 
with the East European countries in order to influence their policies, and that 
its toreign policy has of late been growing more aggressive and revanchist. To a 
certain extent he holds the USA responsible for Bonn’s attitude: 


Of course, the existence of the German Democratic Republic does aot depend 
on the will of the American President. But the fact that Johnson, in his high posi- 
tion, is giving such overt support to the aggressive West German policy toward 
the German Democratic Republic is inevitably leading to an increase of tension 
in Europe. Bonn has enthusiastically welcomed this support, which will certainly 
encourage the imperialist forces of Western Germany to carry out fresh provo- 
cations (page 38). 


Florin holds up East German ee policv, on the other hand, as one of 
peaceful coexistence based on recognition of the status quo in Europe. He points 
out, however, that 


In recent years, the situation has changed. In this time, a modern army has been 
created in Western Germany which has no parallel among other West European 
armies. The German Democratic Republic has a numerically small National People’s 
Army, which is well-armed. However, the numerical disparity between the armies 
of the two German states cannot be overlooked (page 42). 


The author sees an agreement limiting the military capabilities of the two 
Germanies as the answer to this situation. He too names Western Germany and 
the USA as offering the most stubborn resistance to proposals on Burepean 
security. ` 

In their article “The USA: An ‘Escalation’ of Folly,” E. Alekseyev and 
V. Zhurkin assert that the USA has taken upon itself the function of international 
gendarme and is launching a counterattack against the national liberation move- 
ment. Condemning recent US action in Vietnam, they write: 


In embarking on a course of direct air aggression against the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam, ruling circles in the USA had two objectives in mind. First 
of all, they wanted to prove that they seriously believed in the “infiltration” and 
“concealed aggression” from the North. They needed to blow up this propaganda 
thesis as much as possible not merely in order to justify and conceal their own 
aggression (page 83). 

The authors maintain that the Viet Cong has made great progress and in- 
flicted heavy casualties on American and South Vietnamese government forces and 
that, most important of all, the Saigon government is losing all hope that its 
American protectors can halt the triumphant advance of the liberation movement 
in South Vietnam. They go on: 


The “escalation” of folly being demonstrated by Washington is causing growing 
concern not only in the United States itself but among its military allies as well. The 
reluctance of these allies to be dragged into a dangerous and futile conflict meant 
that Washington was unable to activate the military mechanism of NATO or, whatis _ 
more important, of SEATO, which had been specially created bythe USA for the 
purpose of involving its partners in aggressive adventures in,Southeast Asia. In 
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widely differing circles of American society, it is being more and more insistently 
demanded that the American people be finally told what their leaders are trying to 
achieve and where they intend to lead the country. Perhaps Washington is firmly 
resolved to go as far as a major war in Asia? (Page 87.) 


Similar comments are to be found in the journal Problemy mira i sotsializma, 
whose August number is largely given over to a section headed “Tribune for 
Topical Problems.” The section opens with an article by Eduardo Mora Valverde 
entitled “The Economic Situation in Latin America and the Evolution of Revo- 
lution,” which is.an example of the current preoccupation of the Soviet press 
with the interplay of politics and economics. The author writes: 


Various explanations are given for the economic backwardness of our countries. 
Some talk of “divine providence,” others of climatic conditions, still others of “the 
carefree attitude characteristic of certain peoples.” But there are other explanations 
of a different kind, all claimed to be strictly scientific, according to which the causes 
of the sluggish economic development of the Latin American countries are inade- 
quate utilization of manpower, limited consumption. . . (Problemy mira i sotsializma, 
1965, No..8, page 34). 


In his article “Has Revolution in Latin America Become More Difficult?” 
José Manuela Fortuni asserts that at the present time all roads lead to socialism, 
and that the revolutionary possibilities in the various.countries must be examined. 
He makes the interesting statement: 


When laying down the political line of the revolutionary forces, we cannot, if we 
are to remain true to our scientific ideology, be governed either by regurgitated 
abstract schemes or the newest kind of dogmatic cliché. Our political line and our 
revolutionary activity should be based not on illusions but on reality, realism and’ 
profound and accurate analysis (page 42). 


Thus, Soviet propaganda is currently engaged in stirring up dissatisfaction 
among peoples in a state of conflict with the USA. As we have seen, most of the 
August issue of Problemy mira i sotsializma is devoted to events in Latin America, 
and it is not by chance that particular emphasis is placed on the significance of 
the Cuban revolution, which has allegedly opened a new era in relations between 
the USA and countries within its sphere of influence. The issue even has a special 
supplement entitled “Latin America Yesterday and Today,” which is a detailed 
catalogue of political struggle on the continent since 1951. It gives a good idea of 
the complexity and variety of South American politics. The compilers maintain 
that the formation of the various political parties in Latin America is being in- 
fluenced by Communist revolutionary thought, and that for this reason these 
patties are characterized by nationalism and democratic revolutionism—qualities 
which are responsible for their success. ' 

Recent issues of Soviet Party journals have been concentrating on giving a 
tendentious portrayal of the national liberation movement. The purpose of this 
propaganda is clear: while ostensibly defending coexistence, the Party leaders are 
doing everything possible to increase international tension. 

A. Gayev 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


August 1965 


Publication of joint communiqué on official 
visit of Guinean President Sekou Touré to 
USSR from July 26 to July 30. 

Railroad Worker’s Day. 

Publication of brief report on visit of 
Indonesian Communist Party delegation to 
USSR from July 7 to July 31. 

Announcement that Prime Minister of 
Trinidad and Tobago Eric Williams has 
accepted invitation to pay official visit to 
USSR at an unspecified date. 

Announcement that contract calling for 
preparation of plans for increasing capacity of 
Nehveli thermal power station from 250,000 
to 600,000 kilowatts has been signed in Delhi 
by Indian state brown coal mining corporation 
and Soviet “Tekhnoeksport” organization. 

Announcement that delegation from Chiang- 
sa Province branch of Sino-Soviet Friendship 
Society is in USSR. 

Announcement that Indian M. P. R.P. Sinha 
has arrived in USSR as guest of Soviet 
Parliamentary Group. 

Announcement that Soviet-Senegalese air 
traffic agreement giving “Aeroflot” right to 
fly via Daccar to South America and “‘Air 
Afrique” right to fly a Moscow to Scandinavia 
has been signed in Moscow. 


Twenty-fifth anniversary of foundation of 
Moldavian SSR. 

Technological institute for training technol- 
ogists and mechanics for light industries 
opened in Vitebsk. 

Chairman of Supreme Soviet Presidium 
A. I. Mikoyan receives new Somalian Am- 
bassador in presence of Deputy Foreign 
Minister Y. A. Malik. 

King Mohammed Zahir Sha and Queen 
Humaira ‘of Afghanistan arrive in Moscow on 
official visit. | 

Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-77.” , 

Eleventh session of Soviet-Finnish scientific 
and technical cooperation commission opens 
in Moscow. G 


4 All-Union conference 


on reclamation of 
meadows and pastureland in non-black-earth 
belt of USSR opens at Saku (Estonia). 

Party Central Committee sends greetings to 
delegates at Fifteenth Congress of Israeli 
Communist Party. 

Secretary General of Italian Communist 
Party Luigi Longo arrives in Yalta on holiday. 
Puklication of communiqué on newly signed 
Soviet-Mongolian tradeagreement for1966—70. 
USSR b supply Mongolia with automobiles, 
agricultural machinery, mobile electric power 
stations and railroad cars in exchange for beef 
cattle, meat, animal oil and wool. 

Mikoyan receives departing East German 
Ambassador. 


6 Antouncement that delegation of Korean- 


Soviet Friendship Society has arrived in 
Moscow. 

Frotccol on ten-year extension of Soviet- 
Afghan neutrality and non-aggression pact of 
Junz 24, 1931, signed in Moscow. 

Publication of message of Party Centml 
Committee First Secretary L. I. Brezhnev to 
inhabitents of Hiroshima on occasion of 
twentiech anniversary of dropping of atom 
bomb en the city. 


Eighth all-Union summer spartakiada of Soviet 
trade unions opens. 

Agresment on celiveries of Soviet railroad 
equipment to North Vietnam signed in Hanoi. 

Publication of TASS statement on US 

decision to send an additional 50,000 troops 
to South Vietnam. 
Mizoyan and Chairman of Council of Ministers 
A. N. Kosygin congratulate Premier and 
Sukan of Maldive Islands on achieving | 
independence, 

Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers 
and Chairman of State Committee for Building 
Affairs (Gosstroi) J.T. Novikov delivers 
spesch at Kremlin meeting in celebration of 
Builder’s Day. 

Tu-kish Premier Urguplu arrtves in Moscow 
on official visit. 
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11 


Soviet Party and government delegation led 
by Party Central Committee member and First 
Secretary of Armenian Party Central Com: 
mittee Y. N. Zarobyan leaves for Brazzaville 
at invitation of Congolese government and 
National Revolutionary Movement. 


Ninth and last generating unit of 1,300,000- 
kilowatt Tom-Usa state district thermal power 
station begins feeding current into West 
Siberian power system. 

Announcement that Chairman of Executive 
Committee of Union of Red Cross and Red 
Crescent Societtes of the USSR, Professor 
G. A. Miterev, has received President of 
Japanese Red Cross Society and head of 
Society’s medical department. 


Announcement that membership of Soviet 
Communist Party has topped the twelve 
million mark. 

Announcement that first 62-kilometer-long 


__ section of Irtysh—Karaganda canal is now being 
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13 


14 


15 


tested. 


Soviet-Cambodian agreement on scientific 
and cultural cooperation in 1965 and 1966 
signed in Phnom-Penh. 

Soviet delegation led by Party Central 
Committee Secretary and Deputy Charıman 
of Council of Ministers A. N. Shelepin leaves 
for Pyongyang to attend celebrations of 
twentieth anniversary of liberation of Korea. 


A. A. Alt (India) awarded International Lenin 
Prize “For Strengthening Peace Between 
Nations” in Kremlin, 

Swedish naval vessels arrive in Riga on four- 
day courtesy visit. 


Athlete’s Day. 
Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-78.” . ? 


Soviet governmental delegation led by 
First Deputy Chatman of Council of Ministers 
K. T. Mazurov leaves for Djakarta to attend 
celebrations of twentieth anniversary of 
Indonesia’s independence. 

Delegation of North Vietnamese National 
Assembly arrives in Moscow on official visit. 


Announcement that Soviet satellite “Zond-3”’ 
has taken photographs of dark side of Moon, 

Brezhnev, Mikoyan and Kosygin exchange 
greeting with North Korean Party and 
Supreme National Assembly chairmen on 
occasion of North Korean Independence Day. 
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17 


18 
19 


Announcement that “hydrotechnical center” 
is being built with Soviet aid on lower reaches 
of river Juba, in south of Somali Republic. 


Publication of joint communiqué on visit of 
King and Queen of Afghanistan to USSR. 


President of Congo (Brazzaville) and Secretary 
General of Congolese National Revolutionary 
Movement, M. Alphonse Massemba-Debat, 
arrives in USSR on official visit. 

Publication of joint communiqué on visit 
of Turkish Premier Urguplu to USSR. 

Announcement that UN Secretary General 
U Thant has appointed Soviet Ambassador to 
Pakistan, A. Y. Nesterenko, to replace V. P. 
Suslov as Under-Secretary for Political and 
Security Council Affairs. 

Announcement that Minister of Foreign 
Trade N. S. Patolichey bas left for Helsinki 
on unofficial visit at invitation of Finnish 
Foreign Minister, 

Indian trade delegation led by special 
secretary of Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry Joshi arrives in Moscow to negotiate 
trade agreement for 1966—70. 

Soviet and Italian Communist Party leaders, 
including Brezhnev, Party Central Committee 
Secretaries M. A. Suslov and B, N. Ponomarev 
and Secretary General of Italian Communist 
Party Luigi Longo, meet to discuss inter- 
national problems and world Communism. 
Air Force Day. 

Kosygin receives delegation of Korean-Soviet 
Friendship Society. 

Chairman of Council of Nationalities of 
Supreme Soviet Jan V. Peive receives British 
M.P. and secretary of Anglo-Soviet Parla- 
mentary Group K. Zilliacus, in USSR at 
invitation of USSR Parliamentary Group. 

Mikoyan receives Speaker of Japanese 
House of Representatives Naka Funada in 
Kremlin. 

Prince Abdul Reza Pahlevi of Iran arrives 
in Moscow as guest of RSFSR government. 


20 Kosygin receives Guinean Minister of National 


Defense and Security Keita Fodeba, head of 
Guinean military delegation invited to USSR 
by Soviet Defense Ministry. 
Two-hundred-and-seventy prominent Japa- 
nese arrive in Khabarovsk to attend meeting 
to be held “in the cause of peace and friend- 
ship between the Soviet and Japanese peoples.” 
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21 


24 


25 
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Publication of open letter to President Johnson 
on developments in Los Angeles, the Domini- 
can Republic and Vietnam, signed by Soviet 
writers, academicians and other public figures. 


Meeting between Soviet and French Com- 
munist Parties held. Participants include 
Brezhnev, Suslov, Ponomarev and Secretary 
General of French Communist Party Waldeck 
Rochet, on holiday in USSR. 

All-Union conference of secretaries of Party 
committees of nonferrous metallurgy enter- 
prises comes to an end at Ust-Kamenogorsk. 

Soviet-Bulgarian ' economic agreement for 
1966—70 signed in Sofia. 


New Uruguayan Ambassador 
credentials to Mikoyan. 


Swedish M.P. Gunnar Hedlund arrives in 
Moscow as guest of USSR Parliamentary 
Group. i 


Press conference on successful flight of 
“Zond-3” opened in Soviet Academy of 
Sciences by Academy’s President, M. V. 
Keldysh. 

Death of Deputy Minister of Shipbuilding 
Industry A. V. Merkulov. 


Peive receives Danish M.P. I. A. Rimstad. 


Secretary of Supreme Soviet Presidium 
M.P. Georgadze receives secretary of Pakistani 
National Assembly M. Azfar. 

Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko receives 
newly appointed Zambian Ambassador. 

Twentieth anniversary of establishment of 
diplomatic relations between USSR and 
Rumania. 

Brezhnev and Suslov meet with EastGerman 
Communist Party leader Walter Ulbricht to 
discuss international situation and problems 
affecting world Communist movement. 


Newly appointed East German Ambassador 
to USSR Horst Bittner arrives ın Moscow. 


Announcement that joint Soviet-Czech rail- 
road frontier station is being built. 

All-Union conference of workers in Union 
republican agricultural ministries opens in 
Soviet Agricultural Ministry to discuss 
improvements in the construction and planning 
of agricultural projects. 

Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-79.” 
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27 


28 


29 


30 


Publication of joint communiqué on official 
visit of President of Congo (Brazzaville) to 
USSR from August 17 to August 25. 


Arnouncement that delegation of Soviet 
jourcalists, compnsing head of Foreign 
Ministry’s Press Department, L. M. Zamyatin, 
and political commentators N. Y. Polyanov 
and V. V. Mayevsky, of Izsestra and Pravda 
respectively, have left for Helsinki at invitation 
of Finnish Foreign Ministry. 


All-Union conference on stockbreeding 
held in Moscow. Conference followed by 
exhibition of cattle, sheep, pigs and horses, 
attended by Brezhnev, Kosygin and Mikoyan. 


Japanese economic delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 


Soviet-Iragi cultural agreement signed ın 
Moscow. 


UAR President Nasser arrives in USSR on 
official visit. 

Death of Soviet Health Minister S. V. 
Kurashov. 


New British Ambassador to USSR Sir 
Geotfrey Harrison arrives in Moscow. 

Brezhnev discusses international situation 
and problems of world Communism with 
First Secretary of Central Committee of (West) 
German Communist Patty Max Reimann. 
First Deputy Head of Party Central Com- 
mittee’s International Department, V.G. 
Korionov, also present. 


Announcement that international seminar on 
geochemical methods of prospecting for 
minerals, held by State Geological Committee 
and State Committee for Foreign Economic 
Relations at request of UNO, has come to 
an end. 

Supreme Soviet Presidium decrees that first 
Sunday in September be celebrated as “All- 
Union Petroleum and Gas Industry Workers’ 
Day.” 


Minzr’s Day. 
Announcement that hydroelectric power 


station is under construction on lower Kama 
near Naberezhnye Chelny. 


USSR-UAR Friendship Society founded, with 
Chairman of State Production Committee for 
Power and Electrification P. S. Neporozhny as 
its chairman, ° 


31 Announcement that stenographic report of 
March 1965 plenary meeting of Party Central 
Committee has come out. 


Final talk between Soviet leaders and. 


President Nasser in Kremlin. 


‚Member of National Leadership of Cuban 


United Party of the Socialist Revolution Carlos 
Rafael Rodriguez and Cuban Sugar Industry 
Minister “Orlando Borrego Diaz arrive in 
Moscow. 


Exhibition of East German foreign trade 
organization “Feinmechantk-Optik” opens in 
Leningrad. _ 

Soviet and Spanish Communist Party 
representatives meet to discuss international 
situation and problems affecting world ‘Com- 
munism. 


Changes and Appointments 


4 I. K. Kolosovsky appointed Ambassador to 
Uruguay in place of S. R. Striganov, who ıs 
transferred to other work. 


7 M. V. Degtyar appointed Ambassador to 
Pakistan in place of A. Y. Nesterenko, who 
has been appointed UN Under-Secretary for 
Political and Security Council Affairs. 


8 V. F. Nikolayev appointed Ambassador to 
Iraq in place of M. D. Yakovlev, who ts 
transferred to other work. 


13 L.F. Palamarchuk appointed Ambassador to 
Morocco in place of A. A. Shvedov, who 1s 
transferred to other work. 


28 Chairman of State Committee for Prices 
V.K. Sitnin appointed Minister of the USSR. 
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Western Germany since 1962. 
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ARTICLES 


Kosygin’s Attempt to Square the Circle 


NIKOLAI GALAY 


September 27, 1965, will probably figure as an important date in the annals 
of Soviet history. This was the day on which Kosygin delivered his report as 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers to the plenary session of the Party Central 
Committee. The importance of this report does not lie in the measures he pro- 
posed for reorganizing the management of Soviet industry, an idea of which is 
conveyed by the report’s cumbersome title, “On Improving the Management of 
Industry and Planning and Strengthening the Economic Stimulation of Industrial 
Production.” All the measures outlined therein merely represent one of numerous 
attempts to reorganize Soviet industry in the endless search for a means of 
enhancing the effectiveness of a system that is centralized, planned, bureaucratic 
and incapable of paying its way. The present reorganization is by no means the 
last that will be made in the Soviet leaders’ vacillations between the centralization 
and decentralization of industry, between the policy of applying the whip and 
that of offering the carrot. 


The importance of Kosygin’s report lies in a number of political aspects. 
First of all, it embodies a definition, offered at the highest official level, of those 
general tendencies which characterize the economic and social development of 
a modern industrial society in the present technological age. Second, it represents 
an authoritative appraisal by the supreme manager of the USSR of the present 
stage of Soviet industrial development within the framework of general world 
industrialization. Finally, it is a virtual admission of failure on the part of those 
who would establish a specifically Communist economy founded on the labor 
of the New Man, regenerated by the “Communist ethic.” In other words, while 
it was hitherto justifiable to consider the almost fifty years’ history of the Soviet 
regime and the twenty years’ efforts of the other “socialist” countries as having 
proved the impossibility under a Communist system of creating a properly 
organized and productive agriculture, Kosygin’s report now dispels all those 
illusions, still widespread in the West, of the possibility of ensuring the satis- 
factory functioning and development of industry under a Communist system. 

The truth of this is borne out as soon as we analyse these political implications. 


' The Soviet leaders’ views on the trends characteristic of every industrial society 
in the present technological age are reflected in the following passage: 





1 Prasda, September 28, 1965. 


` 


The scale of production, capital investment and production funds has grown 
tremendously. Economic links have been greatly extended and become more 
complex. 

The rate of scientific and technological progress has accelerated. There is an 
even greater need for introducing the latest ackievements of science and technology 
into production as rapidly as possible. 

The contemporary scientific and technical revolution is bringing to the fore- 
ground such questions as the technical level, quality and reliability of goods pro- 
duced and the effectiveness of the use to which they are put. It is precisely toward 
these aspects of production that the center of gravity of worldwide economic 
competition between the countries of socialism and capitalism is moving today.? 


It is therefore necessary, said Kosygin, to 


. . create huge accumulations for capital investments and at the same time to secure 
a considerable growth in the material wellbeing of the people.’ 


This account of the conditions necessary for today’s technological progress 
contains nothing either essentially new or speciäcally Communist. The same ideas 
are expressed by any managing director of a large Western industrial concern in 
his annual report to shareholders. He, too, aims at accumulating capital for the 
purpose of extending the business of his concen; but a managing director in the 
West, anxious though he may be to reduce the dividends paid to shareholders 
in order to create the reserves required by his concern, has.no need to talk, as 
Kosygin does, of the need for enhancing the material wellbeing of the masses, 
neither does he have to indulge in theoretical speculations about the need for ` 
raising the wages of his employees or for reducing the cost of his firm’s products: 
the first of these needs is automatically taken care of by strike-happy trade unions, 
and the second by the firm’s competitors. Between them, these bodies effectively 
“secure” that “considerable growth in the material wellbeing of the people” 
which in the West has been an essential condition of industrial development 
since the thirties of this century. Now, thirty-five years later, Kosygin is obliged 
to acknowledge that all these things are essential conditions for progress. 

This is something new, not only as a piece of propaganda but also as a theo- 
retical posit. In Stalin’s time, Soviet leaders also accumulated industrial capital, 
but at the cost of the living standard of the population, by putting the entire 
population—dependent as it was on a single employer, the state—on hunger or 
near-hunger rations. Now Kosygin, “at the present stage of development of 
social production,” is not only practically, like Khrushchev, but also theoretically 
rejecting the possibility of such methods, and this implies that today neither Marx 
nor Lenin but Eduard Bernstein is becoming the foundation stone of Soviet 
ideology. The Chinese “comrades” are right in noting this departure from Marx 
and Lenin in their attacks on the present Soviet leaders, but they are as yet too 
little aware of the quandary in which the present Soviet leaders find themselves, 
of the incompatibility between the ideology and the general economic and 





2 Ibid., p. 1, col. 3. ' = 
3 Ibid., p. 1, cols. 3—4. i 
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social laws reacting against it—a quandary in which any industrial society is 
bound to become entangled at a particular stage of its development if this stage 
occurs under a Communist regime. 


Light is thrown on this: problem by the second of the points referred to above 
in Kosygin’s speech. Assessing the present level and rate of industrial development 
in the USSR, Kosygin made a particularly significant admission: 


It must be pointed out that in recent'years there has been a certain reduction in 

the scale of national income and industrial production per ruble of basic production 

‚ funds. The rate of growth of labor productivity in industry, which is also an 

important indicator of the efficiency of social production, has in recent years slowed 
down somewhat.4 


The deliberate obscurity of the reference to decreasing national income and 
industrial production “per ruble of basic production funds” and the way in 
which' Kosygin proceeded to play with this idea cannot disguise the fact that 
Kosygin was here admitting quite simply a considerable slowing down in the 
growth of the national income and industrial output of the USSR. There is 
nothing sensational about this fact today: the sensation occurred almost two 
years ago, when the United States Central Intelligence Agency announced—quite 
unusually for this institution—at a press conference that the rate of growth of 
the USSR’s national income had shown a sharp decline, from something between 
6 and 10 percent at the end of the fifties and beginning of the sixties to less than 
two-and-a-half percent in 1962-63. ‘True, Soviet statistics had already shown 
that the rate of increase in the national product—total production and services— 
had been steadily declining since 1958—12 percent in 1958, 8 percent in 1959 and 
again in 1960, 7 percent in 1961 and 6 percent in 1962°—, but the CIA’s data 
for 1962-63 came as a surprise. Until then, the impression had prevailed, not 
only in the Soviet Union but also in the West, that the Soviet economic system, 
despite all its defects and malpropottions, was capable of achieving a higher 
rate of growth in the national income than is normal in industrial countries of the 
free world. When the calculations of the CLA economists dispelled this myth, 
Y. Malyshev’ and V. Starovsky,® officials of the Central Statistical Authority 
of the USSR, were hurriedly summoned to produce a reply. This they did, 
Starovsky maintaining that the increase had constituted 6 percent in 1962 and 
5 percent in 1963, but certain contradictions in their statistical data undermined 
the plausibility of their statements, while a number of other conclusions arrived 
at by the CIA were ignored altogether. 


Among these were certain facts and figures which were = significant, the 
most important of them being that: 





4 Ibid.,.p. 1, col. 4. ' 

5 The New York Times, January 9 and 10, 1964. 

6 Narodnoye khozyaistve SSSR v 1962 godu : Statistichesky yezbegodnik (The Natıonal Economy of the 
USSR in 1962: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1963, p. 73. 

7 Pravda, January 13, 1964. 

8 Tzpestia, January 15, 1964. 


1. The national income of the USSR in 1963 was equal to only 45 percent of 
that of the United States, the respective figures being 260 and 585 thousand 
million dollars; ' l 2 

2. The increase in the United States’ nationai income, which was 2.5-3.5 
percent at the end of the fifties, rose in the early sixties to 5 percent, so that in 
absolute figures the increase in 1963 amounted to 28,000 million dollars in the - 
case of the USA and to 6,400 million dollars in that of the USSR; 

3. The gold funds and annual production of gold in the USSR had been for 
many years considerably lower than had been supposed in the West; by 1963, 
the USSR’s gold reserve amounted to less than 2,000 million dollars and its 
_ annual gold production to about 150 million dollars; 

4. ‘The CIA concluded that the only resort for the USSR, with its chronic 
passive foreign trade balance, was to apply to the West for large credits on long 
terms. 


The main point, that the national income and productivity of the USSR is 
on the decline, has now been confirmed by Kosygin. What does all this mean 
politically? 

The economic and social competition between the two systems so often 
referred to by the Soviet leaders was in reality conceived as the principal means 
of waging the struggle with “capitalism and imperialism.” In the knowledge that 
victory was impossible by military means and in view of the atomic stalemate 
between the USSR and its chief opponent, the United States, economics was made 
the principal weapon in the fight for the spread of Communism. By giving a 
practical demonstration of the economic and social advantages of Communism 
for the underdeveloped countries, the Soviet leaders hoped to implant Com- 
munism in these countries and bar the industrial states of the free world from 
access to the world’s raw material markets. Replying in February 1964 to charges 
of the Chinese “dogmatists” that the USSR was betraying the cause of world 
revolution by fostering coexistence with the imperialist USA, M. Suslov, from 
the lofty heights of his position as spokesman for the industrial USSR, treated 
his not-so-fraternal Chinese comrades to some edifying advice on the importance 
of economic competition as the principal weapon for victory.1° This is not only 
the personal standpoint of Suslov, Khrushchev and the present Soviet leaders, 
but a fundamental doctrine of Marx and Lenin, according to which capitalism, 
having fulfilled its economic and social destiny, is doomed to perish since it will 
lose its capacity to develop the productive forces of society and so will give way 
to the new social regime of Communism. 

Thus, Kosvgin’s report, unwillingly implying zs it does the impotence of the 
Communist system in its economic and social competition with capitalism, not 
only reveals the futility of the Soviet leaders’ hopes that economics would prove 
the main means of securing the victory of Communism, but.automatically under- 





9 The New York Times, January 10, 1964. = 
10 Pravda, April 3, 1964. 


mines the Marxist logical justification of Communism’s claims to be the social 
tegime of the future. The measures for solving the present economic dilemma, 
recommended by Kosygin and adopted by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, 
make it clear that the Soviet leaders are aware of all these facts. 


Indeed, the main features of Kosygin’s proposals may be considered as 
being outright capitalist, namely, the encouragement at the lowest level through- 
out the industrial sector of initiative, independence and responsibility of enter- 
prise managements for their successes, or failures and the policy of stimulating 
the material interest of all workers. New criteria for assessing the work of enter- 
prises, chiefly their ability to pay their own way and to reduce production costs, 
ate to be introduced on the basis of real prices, profit, premiums, credits and a 
reduction in administrative personnel at the level of the individual enterprise. 


The proposed measures are designed to ensure a systematic realization of the 
Leninist principle of the material interest of the workers, to discover new reserves 
in the enterprises themselves, to create new resources for raising the incomes of 
white- and blue-collar workers.!? 


If one disregards the habitual invocation of Lenin’s name, it becomes evident 
that all these measures amount to a recognition of the elementary principles of 
the bourgeois political economy of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. The division of labor, the encouragement of initiative and provision 
of material incentives are the requirements on which Kosygin, abandoning the 
loud talk about “Communist labor,” is basing his present reforms, just as they 
were the principles adopted half a century ago by Ford and Taylor during the 
introduction of conveyor-belt methods and the rationalization of production 
in capitalist America. 

On the other hand, while deciding on the application of capitalist methods 
“from below,” methods which they justifiably hope to see producing useful 
results, the Soviet leaders are at the highest level, that of industrial management, 
doing everything to ensure that these methods and the toleration of a capitalist 
mentality which they imply will not lead to a degeneration of the socialist system. 
A large part of Kosygin’s report ‘was in fact devoted to the question of keeping 
the liberalization of the economy at the lower levels within bounds. The recentrali- 
zation of industrial management by means of central ministries controlling 
particular branches of production, the streamlining of production management, 
the enhanced importance of Gosplan, the limitation of enterprises’ initiative by 
the right of Gosplan to determine what types of goods are indispensable, and a 
number of other measures are the safeguards designed to protect the essential 
nature of the system. 


The proposed measures...are based on a combination of centralized state 
planning and enterprises’ completely independent accounting [Ahozraschet], of 
centralized administration of production branches and broad local economic 





11 Jbid., October 3, 1965, p. 1. 
18 Tbid., September 28, 1965, p. 2, col. 4. 


initiative, of the principle of one-man control [ yecknonachahe] and an enhancement 
of the role of production collectives. Such a system of economic management 
corresponds to today’s requirements and will enable us to make better use of the 
advantages of a socialist system.!? 


This bizarre cocktail of Kosygin’s may well be regarded in the West as a 
compromise between the views of the “liberal” managers and the dogmatic 
apparatchiki. The weakness of such an interpretation lies in the fact that hardly 
anyone can tell the difference between a manager who is a member of the Party 
and an apparatchik who is himself an engineer. The managers know full well that 
without the support of the “apparatus” they can retain neither political nor 
economic control over the masses exploited by the Party. Consequently, it would 
be truer to say that the country’s rulers—the Central Committee Presidium and 
the Central Committee as a whole, Khrushchev’s former associates who bear with 
him the responsibility for the present situation—have worked out, under the 
guidance of chief manager and apparatchik Kosygin, what at the present stage is 
the only possible plan. This plan pursues but ore aim, namely, by alleviating 
the industrial crisis with the aid of a few Liberman vitamins, to retain “the main 
advantage of a socialist system,” i.e., to keep the political power and control 
of the countty’s resources in the hands of the Party, or rather of the “new class,” 
which despite the enforced revisionism in matters ideological and political is not 
yet prepared to abandon its totalitarian designs fcr the construction and propa- 
gation of Communism. 


13 Ibid., p. 4, col. 2. 


Soviet-Iranian Relations During the Decade 1953—64 
Wruiam B. BALLIS 


For a companion pjece to this article, see the author’s “Soviet-Turkish Relations 
During the Decade 195! -63,” Bulletin, 1964, No. 9. 


f J me Background 
From the earliest post-Revolutionary times, Soviet policy in Iran bas been to 
cultivate close relations between the two countries and, as far as possible, to 
"prevent the Western powers from having interests and exerting influence in Iran. 
In the twenties, Russia started to make use of trade with Iran, increasing or cutting 
it off, to influence the Iranian government.! 


Another element in relations between the two countries was Soviet employ- 
ment of the Iranian Communist Party and its later affiliate, the Tudeh Party, to 
keep a sinister watch over the country.* During World War II, when Soviet 
troops were in Northern Iran, the USSR attempted to turn the country into a 
Soviet “colony” by trying to obtain a generous oil concession, using the Tudeh 
Party and employing subversive tactics. This failed in the immediate postwar 
period, though not without producing considerable tension. After an unsuccessful 
attempt on the life of the Shah by one of its members, the Tudeh Party was 
outlawed on February 5, 1949. This was followed by the seizure of Iranian 
soldiers by Soviet tanks which had crossed the Iranian border. The Iranian 
government then said it would denounice the Soviet-Iranian treaty of 1921, but 
in fact did not do so. 


In 1950, the Soviets intensified their pressure on the country. A Soviet 
-© defector in Iran revealed a large Soviet spy network. In the winter of 1950-51, 
conditions in Iran took a turn for-the worse so far as the West was concerned. 
Mossadegh’s patty demanded the nationalization of the oil industry, and after 
assuming power carried this measure out in the spring of 1951. The next year 
also proved to.be a bad one for the West. 


In the summer of 1953, the Soviets recalled their ambassador, Ivan Sadchikov, 
who had’ been in Teheran for seven years, to Moscow, the intention apparently 
being that his successor should pursue a conciliatory policy toward the Iranian 
government. Feeling the new wind of Soviet friendship, the Iranian government 
lost no time in presenting to the USSR a claim of 8 million dollars plus a bill of 
12,397,000 dollars for Iranian rials used to cover Soviet Army expenses in Iran 


1 George Lenczowski, The Middle East, 3rd ed‘, Cornell University Press, Ithaca, N.Y., 1962, p. 186. 

2 See Nazi-Sosiet Relations, 1939—1941, Department of State Publication 3023, Washington, D.C, 
1948, p. 257. 

3 The New York Times, June 30, 1953. 
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during World War II.4 The new Soviet ambassador was A. I. Lavrentev, who 
had formerly been in charge of the Middle Eastern Division at the Soviet Foreign 
Office. On August 5, 1953, he conferred with Premier Mossadegh in the hope of 
negotiating a Soviet-Iranian friendship pact.ë Pressure from the Tudeh Party was 
building up: at this time, Mossadegh allowed a hundred thousand followers of 
this party to march freely though the streets of Teheran. 


It was reported from Teheran that Communists were rioting in parts of Iran.® 
South of Teheran at Isfahan, the former capital, crowds led by followers of the 
Tudeh expressed a pro-Soviet and anti-US attitude.” 

Mossadegh’s flirtation with the Communists was largely due to his inability 
| to get sizeable amounts of aid from the United States. The Soviet-Iranian rap- 
prochement continued. It was reported that the first meeting of the joint Soviet- 
Iranian Commission was held in Teheran on August 13.8 Six days earlier, this 
had been preceded by a significant statement made in Moscow by Soviet Premier 
Malenkov in the course of a speech in the Supreme Soviet: Malenkov said that 
talks were under way for the settlement with Iran of common border and financial 
questions.’ i 

On August 19, 1953, there was an uprising against Mossadegh in Teheran. 
The USSR accused the United States of having instigated this revolt. General 
Zahedi replaced Mossadegh, and said that Iran would continue the negotiations 
begun by his predecessor.!° It is quite possible that the USSR had been using 
Mossadegh’s government as a bridgehead for an eventual Communist regime, 
with a socialist republic as the first phase. The correspondent of the London 
Daily Telegraph reported that the Iranian Ministry of the Interior had shown him 
stamps printed with the inscription “Democratic Republic of Persia.” 1 


In spite of sporadic Communist-inspired Tudeh riots, General Zahedi pro- 
ceeded to ‘restore political equilibrium in the country. He arrested members of 
the Tudeh Party; these arrests were denounced by the Soviet newspapers New 
Times and Komsomolskaya pravda,14 


Despite the displeasure it showed at the removal of Mossadegh, the Soviet 
Union continued negotiations with the Iranians. On October 21, 1953, Lavrentey 
called on the Iranian foreign minister to discuss certain outstanding questions, 
among which were Iran’s claim to eleven tons of gold and 8 million dollars on 
deposit in Moscow and the Soviet Union’s unpaid customs duties on imports 





4 Ibid., July 9, 1953. . 

5 Ibid., August 5, 1953, and The Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass., August 4, 1953. 
© The Daily Telegraph, London, August 25, 1953, 

7 The New York Herald Tribune, September 2, 1953. 

8 Sosist News, London, August 19, 1953. 

® The New York Times, August 8, 1953. 

10 The Times, London, August 26, 1953. 

11 The Daily Telegraph, August 25, 1953. 

12 See discussion in The Times, October 5, 1953. 
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into Iran during World War Il.!3 Later, it was reported that the two countries 
broadened these talks to include border questions.14 


General Zahedi pursued a dual policy of “normalizing” relations with Great 
Britain and the United States and reaching an agreement with the USSR. The 
latter country agreed to return the gold and money due to Iran and to delimit 
the disputed portions of the two countries’ common border. 

In the autumn of 1954, General Zahedi’s government discovered a large 
Communist network, involving some six hundred officers, operating in the 
Iranian army.!® Zahedi’s police destroyed the organization of the Tudeh Party. 
In the spring of 1955, Zahedi resigned and the Shah took a more direct hand in 


the government. 
Political Relations 


In the fall of 1955, Iran joined the Middle East Treaty Organization (the 
Baghdad Pact, later called the Central Treaty Organization). This gave the West 
a basis for underpinning her defenses. Although Iran joined in a defense pact with 
Britain, Turkey, Iraq and Pakistan, the Soviet Union did not abandon its attempts 
to woo Iran, and for the next three years, until 1958, continued its friendly 
policy. In 1956, it offered Iran generous technical aid without political conditions, 
and in the summer of that year entertained the Shah and Queen of Persia on their 
first state visit to Moscow. Despite Soviet attempts to persuade him that Iran 
should steer an unaligned course and break her ties with the Baghdad Pact, the 
Shah refused to be shaken from his policy of relying on Western military and 
economic support. 


While maintaining correct and even friendly diplomatic relations with Iran, 
' the Soviet Union at this time was engaged in extensive espionage in the country 
and provided secret aid in the form of arms to the banned Tudeh Party.!® 

International events connected with the Suez Crisis in the autumn of 1956 
complicated Iran’s policy of maintaining ties with the West, but the Eisenhower 
Doctrine of January 1957 did much to reassure her and other states in the Middle 
East that the United States would assist them in repelling international Com- 
munism and maintaining their political integrity. 

Another event which shook Iran’s position in foreign affairs was the revolution 
that took place in Iraq in July 1958: Iraq was an ally of Iran in the Baghdad Pact, 
and the revolution removed not only one of the Shah’s fellow monarchs but also 
one of his fellow members of this pact; nevertheless, the Shah persisted in his 
alignment with the West, reaffirming it with what he called “positive national- 
ism.” This was an expression describing Iran’s: desire to be independent and at 
the same time to accept military and economic assistance from the West. In fact, 
Iran asked for further defense guarantees from the West; and in July 1958 US 





13 The New York Times, November 2, 1953. 
14 The Times, December 18, 1953. 

15 Lenczowski, op. et., p 217. 

18 Ibid., p. 219. 


Secretary of State Dulles promised to conclude a bilateral cefense pact with Iran 
as well as with other Middle Eastern states. , 


While these negotiations were going on, the Soviet Union increased its 
pressure on Iran in order to get the latter to pursue an independent policy. On 
October 31, 1958, the Soviet government warned Iran that its negotiations with 
the United States'for a military pact constituted an act hostile to the Soviet 
Union.!? The Soviet note charged Iran with failing to carry out her obligations 
under the Soviet-Iranian Treaty of October 1, 1927: i 


These steps taken by the Iranian government do not accord with the statements 
of Iranian government leaders about their desire to develop and improve relations 
between our two countries. They are also in direct contradiction with the principle 
of good neighborly relations and with Iranian commitments under the existing 
Soviet-Iranian agreements, and in particular the agreements on guarantees and 
neutrality of October 1, 1927. Article 3 of this agreement clearly states that both the 
high contracting parties undertake not to participate either actually or formally in 
political alliances or agreements directed againstthe security of the other high 
contracting party on land or at sea.18 


On November 8, 1958, Iran formally rejected the charge that-it had signed a 
new military treaty with the United States. The US also denied that any new 
treaty had been 'concluded.!? The text of the Iranian reply to the Soviet statement 
of October 31 was as follows: 


The Pezsian government considers the Soviet note totally unjustifiable and 
irrelevant. While the Persian government intends to continue to observe the pro- , 
visions of the Treaty of 1927, Soviet breaches of the same obligations are too 
embarrassingly numerous and flagrant to mention. The Persian government reserves 
the right to enter any defensive agreements and will not tolerate Soviet or any other 
foreign interference in Persian affairs; nor does the Persian government consider 
the Soviet government competent to express views on whether or not Persia needs 
defense pacts. The Persian government desires cordial relations with the USSR but 
always and inevitably subject to the supreme and overruling consideration of 
Persian independence and sovereignty.*° 

. On November 10, it was announced in Teheran that Iran would sign a defense 
pact with the United States.*! Teheran told Mcscow that tke Iranian government 
would not join in an anti-Soviet alliance, but reserved the right to make its own 
defensive agreements: On November 10, the United States declared that the 
proposed military agreement with Iran would be an “executive agreement” and 
not a treaty.22 ` 


+ 





17 The Daily Telegrapb, November 1, 1958. 

18 Soret News, November 4, 1958. , 

19 The New York Times, November 9, 1958. / 
20 The Times, November 10, 1958. 

21 The New York Herald Tribune, November 11, 1958. 

22 bid. ; 
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About a month later, Pravda hinted that the USSR might send troops into 
Iran if the latter signed the new military agreement with the US. The Pravda 
article, signed “Observer,” stated: 


As.for the Soviet Union, it cannot remain indifferent in the face of the situation 
that is arising as a result of Iran’s conclusion of a new military treaty with the United 
States, which exposes’ the southern frontiers of our state to direct danger. One 

- cannot but conclude that the actions of the Iranian government are contrary to the 
principle of neighborly relations and a breach of Iran’s treaty of commitments to 
the USSR, notably under the Treaty of Guarantee and Neutrality of 1927.23 


Iran’s present foreign policy, the article maintained, was in profound con- 
tradiction to the fundamental interests of the Iranian people. The road of the 
gambler onto which United States imperialists, in sowing trouble and aggravating 
the political situation in the Near and Middle East, were driving Iran was an 
` extremely perilous one; Iran had quite a number of experienced and clear- 
sighted statesmen who were aware of this and who must understand the need for 
abandoning the present policy. Pravda went on: 


The Soviet public expects that responsible circles in Iran, guided by their 
country’s national interests and the interests of maintaining peace, will take the 
necessary steps to restore that atmosphere of trust between our countries without 
which truly neighborly relations are unthinkable.?* 


On January 16, 1959, Moscow warned Iran not to sign the military agreement 
with the US, saying that the USSR was 


SER prepared to make efforts to join with the Iranian government in finding ways 
to improve Soviet-Iranian relations and to cooperate in improving the present 
atmosphere in the Middle East.25 _ 


In its note, the USSR described the contemplated signing of the agreement 
as follows: 


This action of the Shah’s government in no way improves relations between 
our two countries, but on the contrary gives rise to understandable mistrust of the 
Iranian government’s policy, leading to a serious deterioration of Soviet-Iranian 
relations... 

The Soviet government believes...that the conclusion of such an agreement 
would actually mean turning Iran into a place d’armes for military action against the 
USSR and other peaceloving states by other powers. 8 


While it was sending notes to Iran, the Soviet Union in February 1959 sent a 
special high-level mission to Teheran headed by Deputy Foreign Minister 
Semenov.?? The purpose of this mission was to get Iran to sign a fifty-year non- 
aggression pact with the USSR in return for Soviet economic aid. In addition, the 


23 Pravda, December 6, 1958, p. 5. 

u Thid. 

25 The New York Times, January 17, 1959. 
26 Soviet News, January 19, 1959. 

27 The New York Times, February 9, 1959. 
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USSR was willing to renounce its right under the treaty of 1921 to send troops to 
Iran. Further aims were to deter Iran from signing a defense treaty with the 
United States, secure her withdrawal from the Baghdad Pact and ensure a neu- 
tralization of Iranian territory. Professor Lenczowski writes: 


This appeared to be the Soviet maximum objective. As a minimum, the Soviet 
delegation was to keep Iran from signing the pact with the United States.28 


It has been pointed out that Iran may have led the USSR on to think that it 
had some chance of dissuading Iran from finally signing her defense agreement 
with the US. As Lenczowski writes: 


Several theses have been advanced in explaration of this seemingly contradictory 
policy. One is that a group of high-ranking Iraniar. leaders and diplomats succeeded 
in convincing the Shah that it would be advantageous to Iran to obtain from Russia 
formal renunciation of her unilateral, right of military intervention, in return for 
Iran’s reassurance that Russia’s security would not be threatened by any intimate 
ties with the United States. Another thesis points to the alleged influence of Britain, 
who, according to certain Iranians fond of seeing Britain’s hand behind every major 
move in their country, was’ bent on a policy of appeasing Russia at that time. Still 
another theory claims that the Shah’s negotiations with the Soviets were nothing 

` but a time-tested device to play one major power against another and thus to derive 
the maximum advantage to himself, in this case to prod the United States into a 
promise of greater financial assistance than was initially contemplated.?9 


Whether or not it-was the pressure exerted by Western governments to resist 
Soviet offers,3° the fact remains that the Soviet mission was unsuccessful in its 
efforts to woo the Shah, and on February 11, 1956, the mission returned to 
Moscow.*! On February 12, Teheran announced that the Soviet-Iranian talks of 
the previous week had failed: Semenov was reported to have accused the Iranians 
at the final meeting of being the stooges of “certain foreigners.” On February 12, 
the Iranian premier, Eghbal, declared that the Soviet-Iranian treaty of 1927 was 
no longer binding.3? On the same day, Moscow issued its own account of the 
dispute: 

The Soviet government is in possession of information confirmed by facts that 
the Soviet delegation had no sooner arrived in Teheran than the Shah committed 
himself to a foreign state not to conclude an agreement with the Soviet Union and 
declared that he intended to sign an agreement with the USA. Thus, the government 
of Iran determined in advance that it would sign a military agreement with the USA 
directed against the Soviet Union. 

All this testifies that the Iranian government and the Shah are pursuing a two- 
faced insincere policy toward the Soviet Union which cannot but lead to grave 





28 Lenczowskı, op. cst., p. 221. 

29 Thid. 

2 Eisenhower, Macmillan, Adenauer, Bayar of Turkey and Ayub of Pakistan all sent messages to 
the Shah urging him to stand firm and reject Soviet offers of non-aggression (The New York Times, 
February 12, 1959). g 

31 The New York Times, February 12, 1959. 
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consequences, first of all to Iran. By its present actions, the government of the 
Shah-in-Shah cancels the line of developing good neighborly relations between 
Iran and the Soviet Union which had begun to take shape... 


The anti-Soviet steps taken by'the Iranian government, of course, cannot be 
assessed as other than evidence of the fact that the Shah-in-Shah now openly follows 
in the wake of American aggressive policy in the Middle East [and] openly takes 
the road of cooperation with foreign aggressive forces aggravating relations between 
the USSR and Iran and the situation throughout the Middle East.33 


Teheran announced that the Soviet-Iranian talks had failed because the 
Soviets would not recognize the right of the Iranian government to permit 
foreign bases on its territory; it also stated that the Soviet-Iranian treaty of 1921 
was no longer binding.34 

On February 14, Pravda resumed its denunciation of Iran’s pro-US policy. 
The next day, Zzvestia also maintained that Iran’s foreign policy was determined 
by Washington and that President Eisenhower had warned Iran to “beware of 
any agreements to strengthen Soviet-Iranian relations.” Pravda added the comment 
that Iran’s policy toward the Soviet Union was perfidious, and remarked: 


Nothing good can come out of it. It is common knowledge that a similar policy 
did not help the King of Iraq and his clique. In our time, the peoples will not remain 
indifferent to what their rulers do. It is clear to all that any government faces inevi- 
table collapse if it fails to follow a policy which takes into consideration the will of 
the people and their striving for peace and friendship with other nations, and with 
their neighbors above all.35 


There was, indeed, a fundamental dilemma implicit in Iran’s policy toward 
the Soviet Union. She wanted to have her cake and eat it: she wanted to receive 
Soviet’ economic aid and at the same time be a fully-fledged member of the 
Central Treaty Organization, receiving via this organization and its patron, the 
United States, adequate defense assistance; she wanted to obtain United States’ 
economic aid and at the same time conclude a non-aggression pact with the 
Soviet Union; she wanted, in a word, to get the maximum returns from a policy 
of friendly relations with both the USSR and the USA. As far as Iran was con- 
cerned, the same comment might well be applied to the USSR: it wanted Iran to 
withdraw from any alliance with the West while itself not giving her the same 
economic and defense assistance as the West could offer. 


Soviet threats of what would happen to Iran if she signed the defense pact 
with the US continued. It was reported from Teheran that the Soviet ambassador 
declared on February 22 that Iran “definitely will become our enemy if she signs 
a planned mutual aid pact with the US.”3® He went on to accuse Iran of duplicity 
in breaking off negotiations with the USSR. 





33 The New York Times, February 13, 1959. 
4 Ibid., February 15, 1959. 

35 Soviet News, February 18, 1959. 
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ET 


Maintaining the pressure, Soviet spokesmen argued that Iran had given the 
USSR responsibilities under the treaty of 1921, according to which the USSR 
had the right to move troops into Iran if the forces of-a third party, threatened 
the Soviet Union’s southern frontier. (Before ratifying this treaty in 1921, Iran had 
got the USSR to clarify the relevant portions of its text, viz., Articles 5 ‚and 6, 
as a result of which it was established that the USSR could move forces into 
Iran only-if Tsarist partisans or their foreign suppcrters were preparing to ovet- 
throw the Soviet government.) 

In the latter part of February 1959, the Soviet press and radio ran their- 
campaign of abuse, personally attacking the Shah. Iran replied by stating that 
she would not call: off her propaganda counteratracks until the hostile Soviet 
broadcasts were ended. On February 24, the Shah stated that Iran would sign 
the pact with the United States and added, “We are not afraid of Soviet threats.” 
On the same dzy, Khrushchev boasted that the USSR had a copy of the proposed 
military agreement, which Soviet intelligence had obtained in Iran.?? ; 
On Match 3, two days before the agreement was signed, the Iranian govern- 

` ment formally informed the Soviet government that it regarded Articles 5 and 6 
of the 1921 treaty as invalid, *® on the grounds that there was no longer any 
possibility of Tsarist partisans’ or their foreign supporters’ attempting to take | 
possession of Iranian territory “by force or by underhand methods.” 

It may be added that the Soviet-Iranian Treaty of Guarantee and Neutrality 
of October 1, 1927, provided that relations between the two countries should be 
governed by ‘the agreement of 1921. It also contained a provision that, after an 
initial period of three years, it was to be regarded as automatically prolonged 
for successive periods of one year until one of the contracting powers decided to 
denounce it; in that:case, the treaty would remain in force for six months 
from the date of notification. 

On March 12, 1959, the Iranian parliament approved the defense pact with 
the United States. Meanwhile, Soviet military aircraft were violating Iran’s air 
space, and Soviet propaganda continued its attacks on Iran, the USSR taking 
the position that its non-aggression treaty with Iran was in full effect despite the 
latter country’s denunciation of certain “chance occurrences.” According to Pravda, 
Tran’ s action was “a clumsy attempt by the Iranian government to free itself from 
' its treaty obligations.”3* The paper accused the Iranian leaders of attempting to 
“untie their Lands for the realization of plans for military cooperation with 
aggressive circles in the United States” and to convert Iran into a “military 
bridgehead dgainst the Soviet Union and other of [her] peaceloving neighbors.” 
“The article was signed by Sergei A. Golunsky, a former judge of the International 
Court of Justice and corresponding member cf the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR, a circumstance designed to bolster up the Soviet position on the validity 
of the 1921 Soviet-Iranian Treaty with the 1927 Amendment. Golunsky wrote: 


37 Ibid., February 25, 1959. 
38 Ibid., March 3, 1959. 
3° Pravda, March 15, 1959. 
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In reality, the question whether the 1921 treaty between the Soviet Union and 
Tran remains in force as a whole or in its separate parts does not exist. All the con- 
ditions of the aforementioned treaty obviously remain firmly in force. 


As a result of the signing of the US-Iranian defense pact, Soviet Ambassador 
Pegov left Teheran. In April 1959, Iran protested to the USSR about Soviet 
flights over Iranian territory.4° During his visit to Iraq in May 1959, the Shah was 
sharply attacked by the Soviet radio. On May 28, the USSR addressed a note to 
the Iranian government protesting “hostile” actions by the Iranian authorities 
against the Soviet embassy. The authorities, it was claimed, were “persecuting” 
the embassy staff.*! On June 23, the Iranian government expelled the Soviet 
press attaché from Teheran.4? Soviet press and radio attacks on Iran and the Shah 
continued sporadically throughout the summer of that year. 


On September 2, Khrushchev made a peace offer to Iran: if the latter would 
forbid the construction of nuclear rocket launching sites on its territory, the 
Soviet Union would cease its radio attacks.48 The USSR also expressed its 
intention to cultivate better relations with Iran by returning Ambassador Pegov 
to Teheran on September 16.44 For his part, the Shah took advantage of this 
potential improvement in relations by stating on September 26 that Iran would 

“gladly welcome any Soviet offer of credits for the purchase of industrial goods.” 45 


In late 1959, however, the Soviets reintensified their anti-Iranian radio 
propaganda,@® and in the following February Pravda declared that Iran was a 
semi-colony and military base of the imperialist forces.47 American monopolists 
were accused of ruling the country, and the Shah was described as a reactionary 
monarch. In 1959, the Soviets, so they said, had been prepared to establish 
friendly relations with their neighbor, but this had been frustrated by the treach- 
erous act of the Shah in concluding a military agreement with the United States. 


The Soviet accusations continued. On May 14, 1960, Iran was accused of 
performing a hostile act in that she had permitted air exercises of the Central 
Treaty Organization over her territory near the Soviet border. Linking its protest 
to the discussion over the U-2 incident of May 1, 1960, the USSR said: 


The government of the Soviet Union declares that “permission” to use the 
airspace of a country bordering on the USSR by such a state as the US, whose 
government proclaimed the violation of the sovereignty and integrity of the frontiers 
of the other states, espionage and diversion as its natural policy, cannot be assessed 
otherwise than as a hostile act directly spearheaded against the security of the USSR 
and running counter to the Soviet-Iranian treaty in force.*8 


40 The New York Times, April 26, 1959. 

“1 Sovist News, May 29, 1959. 

42 The New York Times, June 24, 1959. 

43 The Christian Science Monitor, September 11, 1959. 
44 The Times, September 17, 1959. 

45 The New York Times, September 27, 1959. 

48 Thid., December 25, 1959. 

47 Pravda, February 14, 1960. 
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The Soviets referred again to the treaty of 1921 and contended that this 
treaty gave them the right to enter Iran if the latter’s BER was used for 
purposes hostile to the USSR. 


The pendulum soon began, however, to swing in the other direction. An 
exchange of messages between the Shah and Khrushchev began in August 1960. 
The Shah was reported to have written to Khrushchev that a prerequisite for the 
restoration of normal friendly relations was the cessation of press and radio 
attacks against Iran.4® Partly as an augury of reduced tension between the two 
countries, the Shah dismissed premier Eghbal and appointed the vice-premier, 
Sharif Emani, in his place. Despite the prevailing impression that he would 
adopt a more neutral position on the East-West question, Emani and his foreign 
minister, Azodi, denied rumors that the Iranian government was tending to 
abandon its commitments to the West and was making overtures to the USSR.50 
Nevertheless, after his appointment the tone of Moscow’s broadcasts to Iran 
changed. 54 

When Pegov returned to Teheran in September 1960 after an absence of nine - 
months, he saw the Shah and gave him Khrushchev’s offer. It was reported that 
the USSR was prepared to give Iran economic assistance if the latter country 
denied the use of bases on its territory for an attack by the United States on the 
Soviet Union. The Shah was reported to have said that he wanted amicable 
relations with the USSR but that he refused to be bought.5? 


The remainder of 1960 and the early part of the next year were not marked 
by any significant events. Emani was invited to visit Moscow, but the visit was 
postponed until after the elections to the Majlis,®® in order to allow the foreign 
ministers of the CENTO countries time to hold a preliminary conference. 


On June 6, it was reported that the new Iranian premier, Dr. Ali Amini, who 
had been appointed in the spring, had stated that his country was not prepared to 
sunder its bonds with CENTO for the sake of closer ties with the Soviet Union.54 
It is worth noting that with the exception of Mossadegh all of Iran’s premiers 
since World War U have pursued a policy of alignment with the West. Referring 
to the fact'that certain groups in the country wanted a neutralist policy, a well- 
known American publicist wrote: > , 


The Shah considers this to be folly. He thinks a neutralist government in Iran- 
could not last more than two months and after that the administration would be 
eviscerated by a frankly pro-Communist element, that would take over real power 
from within. 55 
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There is a strong connection between Iran’s economy and her foreign policy. 
Economic and financial distress in the spring of 1961, for example, prompted 
extensive US assistance. Naturally, Iran did nothing to compromise her connection 
with CENTO, and felt that the United States should go all the way in backing 
Iran and join CENTO as an active member instead of being a “silent partner.” 


Characteristically, the Shah felt that his country, though a fully-fledged member 
of CENTO, could still sign a “reasonable pact” with the Soviet Union,5® while 
the latter country maintained its pressure on Iran to withdraw from CENTO. 
On August 21, 1961, Pegov met Dr. Ali Amini and “explained the danger for 
Persia in collaborating in the Central Treaty Organization.”5? The Soviets were 
concerned over the extent of military and defense preparations the Iranians were 
undertaking as part of their CENTO commitments. Pravda accused the Shah of 
becoming “bellicose and threatening” toward the USSR i in his implementation 
of CENTO policy.58 


Pravda further accused Iran of pursuing an alarmist policy by trying to create 
the impression that the USSR constituted a military threat; it referred to the 
publication of top secret CENTO documents indicating that Iranian cities would 
be annihilated by Soviet nuclear bombs.5* The Iranian government replied to 
this Soviet attempt to make Iran withdraw from CENTO by saying that the 
USSR wanted Iran to be a pro-Communist neutral state. 


Tension continued to mount. In a speech delivered in Teheran on the occasion 
of his ‘son’s first birthday (October 31, 1961), the Shah declared that his country 
was not afraid of any attacks because its allies were “many and powerful,” a fact 
which “would surely threaten any attempt against her independence and 
integrity.” 80 \ 

In 1962, the vituperative Soviet broadcasts against the Shah abated. Notes 
were exchanged on the question of trade between the two countries. In April, 
Izvestia condemned the Shah for his “obsequious” visit to President Kennedy, 
and called on Iran to improve her relations with the USSR.®! Iran, however, 
gave assurances that she would not permit foreign rocket bases as well as anti- 
Soviet military bases on her soil, and toward the end of the year, on December 12, 
Khrushchev said in his report to the Supreme Soviet: 


Some changes for the better have appeared in relations with Iran. Of late, we 
have succeeded in eliminating much of what had hampered the development of 
normal relations between the Soviet Union and Iran. We value the Iranian govern- 
ment’s pledge not to grant any foreign state the right to have missile bases of any 
kind on the territory of Iran and not to permit Iran to become an instrument of 
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aggression against the Soviet Union. True, not all the obstacles to a rapprochement 
between our countries have been removed, but we hope that the good beginning 
will be carried further.®? 


In December 1962, the USSR sent a mission to Teheran comprising Deputy 
Foreign Minister Sergei G. Lapin, Head of the Foreign Ministry’s Middle East 
Departs Grigory T. Zaitsev and Chief of Staff of the KGB’s Frontier Troops 

Major General Stepan A. Bannykh.®3 Lapin, the leader of this mission, reiterated 
the observation made by Khrushchev earlier in the year that the foundation had 
been laid for establishing friendly relations between the two countries: 


Iran remains very strongly bound by the aggressive pact lorded over by the 
US military. And yet, one can see more and more clearly the contours of future 
Iranian-Soviet relations, relations of equality, neizhborliness and mutual respect, 
which were instituted back i in 1921 by the'great Lenin.» 


This mission paved the way for a détente between the two countries. On May 19, 
1963, it was announced in Moscow that Chairman of the Supreme Soviet Brezh- 
nev was planning to visit Iran; later, the date for this visit was fixed for November 
16, 1963. Following this announcement, it was reported from Moscow that 
Soviet Ambassador to Iran Nikolai Pegov hed been relieved of his post; his 
successor was Zaitsev, who before becoming head of the Middle East Department 
at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs had been Ambassador to Iraq. 65 


A review of this decade in Soviet-Iranian relations may be concluded with an 
observation made by two recent writers on the subject: 


The Shah of Iran still reigns, despite Khrushchev’s prediction that he would be 
overthrown and despite the pessimism of the Western press. In fact, relations 
between Iran and the Soviet Union have grown less tense since Iran’s declaration 
on September 15, 1962, that she would not permit missile bases on her territory.®® 

"t 


Economic Relations 


In 1953, Great Britain and the, United States made an unsuccessful attempt 
to negotiate with Mossadegh on the question of oil; at the same time negotiations 
were going on with the Soviet Union on the question of caviar. Just as he nation- 
alized the Western oil concessions in the south, Mossadegh proceeded to nation- 
alize the Soviet caviar concession in the north. This concession, granted in 1927, 
was formally dissolved on January 31, 1953.67 {At that time, Iran produced thirty 
percent of the world’s supply of caviar, i.e., about 110 tons a year.) Iran’s legal 
right to do this was admitted by Soviet Ambassador Sadchikov in a talk with 
Mossadegh on the subject.®8 ` 
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June 10, 1953, saw the signing of a new trade pact, according to which the 
USSR was to supply tractors and other agricultural implements, sewing machines, 
pharmaceutical products, sugar, newsprint and other articles in return for rice, 
tobacco, cotton, wool, oil seeds, fruit, dates and caviar.°® This pact, which in- 
volved the exchange of goods totaling 84 million dollars, raised the volume of 
trade between the two countries to twice its former level. 


There were further trade discussions three years later, when it was reported 
from the Soviet embassy in Teheran that the Soviet Union had on June 23, 1956, 
offered technical assistance with no “military or political strings” attached.7° 
This offer, which, it will be remembered, occurred at the time when the Soviets 
were doing their best to woo Iran, coincided with the Shah’s visit to Moscow, 
when he was described by the Soviets as a “well-intentioned ruler.” After his 
visit, the USSR offered Iran oil drilling equipment and promised to send experts 
to help develop the Iranian oil industry. 

Soviet offers of economic and technical assistance continued during the next 
year. At the beginning of 1957, at a time when Iran was receiving economic aid 
amounting (quite apart from military assistance) to 52 million dollars a year, the 
USSR offered to assist in the establishment of an air service between Moscow 
and ‘Teheran and in the construction of public works such as dams.7 On April 
16, there was an exchange of letters specifying the goods to be delivered each 
year up to and including 1960: it was agreed that the USSR would export in- 
dustrial equipment, agricultural machinery, automobiles, steel, lumber, paper, 
chemicals, medicaments, sugar and cotton goods in return for lead, zinc, rice, 
dried fruit, cotton, raw hides, oil seeds, fish products, tobacco and wool.’? The 
credit terms offered by the USSR—only 2 percent interest—were very favorable, 
being the same as those offered to India, Syria and Afghanistan. 

In 1958—the year of Dulles’s first efforts to secure a military pact with Iran—, 
the economic offensive from the USSR continued. In January, Ambassador 
Pegov returned after his nine months’ absence in Moscow with all kinds of 
proposals for economic aid to Iran, including an offer to sell Iran oil drilling 
equipment and to buy rice in return.?® On January 20, an agreement establishing 
a direct railroad service with sleeping accommodation between Moscow and Tabriz 
was signed in Moscow.’”4 A month or so later, on March 5, an agreement on the 
joint use of the Aras and Atrak rivers and the construction of dams, irrigation 
works and hydroelectric plants was signed as a supplement to the Soviet-Iranian 
agreement of August 11, 1957.75 

In 1959, yet more enticing offers were made by the Soviet Union. It was 
reported in November that Ambassador Pegov had renewed Soviet offers to 
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build dams, toads, railroads and power stations.?® The Soviet were also reported 
. to have offered Iran a share of 85 percent in the profits in return for oil exploration 
tights in northern Iran. 

Some time before the détente referred to above took place, it was reported 
from Teheran in June 1962 that an agreement reviewing a twenty-year-old 
trade pact between the two countries had been initiated.?? In.general, the Soviet 
Union is the top buyer of Iranian goods, the principal items being dried fruit, 
rugs, woolen cloth, oil and seeds. Under this new pact, Iran was to import agri- 
cultural and industrial machinery, medical and surgical equipment. 

A further means of currying ‘Iran’s favor was the despatch of technical 
assistance against insect pests. Id late April and again in May, entomologists 
were sent and aircraft sprayers with hundreds of tons of hexochlorine furnished 
to help combat the swarms of locusts destroying Iranian crops.?® 

Further efforts to extend economic assistance were made in the fall of 1962. 
It was reported from Teheran that Pegov had told newsmen there on September 
21 that‘an-Jranian mission was soon to visit Moscow and negotiate a “transit 
agreement.”?® Pegov also said that he hoped the negotiations that had ceased in 

.1959 for the construction of hydroelectric stations in Iran would be resumed. 


Further developments occurred in July 1953, when the two countries were 
reported to have signed an economic agreement, as a result of which Iran was to 
receive a loan of 35 million rubles, or about 40 million dollars at the official rate, 
at an interest rate of 3.6 percent. The agreement, announced in Teheran on 
July 29, provided for the construction of dams on the Araxes River to irrigate 
148,000 acres of land and for the construction of eleven grain silos in Iran 
with a capacity of 80,000 tons.®° 

On November 27 of the same year, the two countries signed a further agree- 
ment, whereby they undertook to make mutual arrangements for the opening 
of roads for the transportation of goods exported and imported.8! 


* 


Relations between the Soviet Union and Iran during the year 1964 were 
quiescent: no crises disturbed the political front, while there were no important 
economic developments such as the rendering of any appreciaple quantities of 


Soviet aid. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS | 


The Communist Bloc 
New Proposals for East-West Trade 


For some time now, there has been a growing tendency in the Soviet bloc 
to seek an economic “opening to the West.” This tendency first made itself 
felt in Rumania, one of the industrially most backward Comecon countries, and 
was at once frowned upon by the Soviets. When a Rumanian governmental 
delegation led by Gaston-Marin, President of the State Planning Committee and 
also Vice-President of the Council of Ministers, traveled to Washington for high- 
level economic talks, Radio Moscow commented acidly in its Rumanian-language 
broadcast of May 30, 1964, that it was “strange” that “those who are opposing 
-cooperation with the socialist countries have now turned to the capitalist countries 
in search of technical assistance for which they must pay large sums in foreign 
currency.” However, Moscow was finally compelled to give way to the Ruma- 
nians, who proceeded to expand their trade contacts with the West. Today, even 
the most highly industrialized members of Comecon, namely Eastern Germany, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, are following in Rumania’s footsteps. Editorializing 
that even the most powerful and advanced industrial country could not produce 
the entire range of items it needed but had to specialize and rely on “an inter- 
national division of labor,” Neues Deutschland, official mouthpiece of the East 
German Socialist Unity Party, illustrated this point not by reiterating the impor- 
tance of division of labor within Comecon but by commenting that Eastern 
Germany had to buy certain chemical installations from countries such as Great 

' Britain and France in order to be able to produce top-quality products for the 
world market—an admission that Eastern Germany was interested in a division 
of labor with the latter countries.+ 


The Czechoslovak press speaks openly. of “a new trend.” This new trend 
was very much in evidence at this year’s Leipzig Autumn Fair, where represen- 
tatives of the “socialist” countries were interested not only in renewing long- 
term contracts with each other but also in seeking “new ways of cooperating 
with the capitalist countries on the basis of long-term agreements” in the words 
of the Czech newspaper Aufbau und Frieden, which gave as an example of such 
cooperation the recently concluded contracts under which French firms are to 
build a fertilizer factory worth 50,000,000 DM (East) for Eastern Germany, and 
emphasized that for Czechoslovakia too the new trend meant concentrating on 
the expansion and modernization of traditional industries.? 


Perhaps the first theoretical analysis of the new trend is contained in the 
article “Economic Relations Between the Socialist and Capitalist Countries” 
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by Stanislaw Kozinski, a candidate member of the Central Committee of the 
Polish Workers’ Party, in a recent issue of the Soviet-bloc magazine World 
Marxist Review (the English edition of Problems of Peace and Socialism). 3 It is 
included in the section “Theory and Practice of Building Socialism,” and may 
thus be considered as reasonably authoritative. Kozinski’s analysis of the world 
trade situation is, however, a curious mixture of typical Communist anti-Western 
propaganda and relatively objective statements. He considers the obstacles to an 
expansion of East-West trade to be “the trade policy of the developed capitalist 
countries” (a familiar Communist accusation here expressed in somewhat milder 
language) and “the structural crisis of world trade.” Kozinski dismisses Western 
arguments against giving preferential treatment to the “socialist” countries as 
“a caricatured form of the old complaint that socialism is not capitalism.” To this, 
one could reply that Kozinski’s arguments amount to a complaint that “capitalism” 
is not “socialism.” However, this is not the place to argue the point. Kozinski 
would be better advised to drop the ideological approach and concentrate rather 
on discussing specific problems and proposals in an objective manner if he 

. really wishes to further the cause of East-West trade. As we have said, his analysis 
of the world trade situation is ideologically biassed. Thus, he blames the fact that 
the “socialist” countries, while responsible for nearly 40 percent of the world’s 
industrial output, account for no more than 12—14 percent of world trade as a 
whole and a mere 5 percent of trade outside the Communist bloc, on “the striving 
of the imperialist powers to isolate socialism economically,” among other 
factors, while later admitting that the Communist countries are severely handi- 
capped by payment difficulties in their efforts to intensify trade with the West. 
Indeed, a shortage of currency, Comecon’s policy of economic self-sufficiency 
and pricing problems are the main reasons for the Communist bloc’s dispropor- 
tionately small share of world trade. 

Kozinski advances the thesis that economic relations between the advanced 
“capitalist” countries and the “socialist” countries cannot be treated in isolation 
from the underdeveloped countries of the “third world,” i.e., that the problem 
of East-West trade must be examined within the context of world trade as a 
whole. This is a highly questionable argument and must be taken for what it is, 
namely Communist propaganda—admittedly fairly restrained by Soviet-bloc 
standards—aimed at the developing countries. 

When discussing the developing countries’ export problems, Kozinski 
portrays the Soviet bloc as the friend of these countries while presenting the 
industrialized countries of the West in an unfavorable light. He maintains that 
the demand for the products of the developing countries is increasing in the 
“socialist” countries and diminishing in the “capitalist” countries. In fact, as 
Kozinski says himself, in the period 1956-62 exports from developing countries 
to both “socialist” and “capitalist” countries increased, by 173 and 35 percent 
respectively. Kozinski puts his finger on one of the reasons for the discrepancy 
between the two growth rates when he writes that the difficulties experienced 


3 World Marxist Review: Problems of Peace and Socialism, Prague, 1965, No. 7, pp. 10—14. 
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by the developing countries in exporting their traditional products to the in- 
dustrial countries are due primarily to the changes which have taken place in the 
structure of the demand for raw materials, more specifically to the fact that 
natural raw materials are gradually being ousted by synthetics. The fact is that 
the Western industrial countries are less dependent on natural raw materials 
than the Soviet-bloc countries because they have developed the production of 
synthetic substitutes to a much higher degree (it is interesting to note that the 
Communists originally forecast that the liquidation of the old colonial empires 
would deprive the West of its principal sources of raw materials and hence 
threaten the very existence of “capitalism”). The Soviet-bloc countries, of 
course, are striving desperately to boost synthetics production, and for this 
reason the developing countries will not be able to rely on them too much in the 
future as a market for their raw materials. Moreover, it must also be realized that 
Soviet-bloc imports from the developing countries, while showing high growth 
rates, are in themselves modest; as Kozinski admits, “the share of the socialist 
countries in world trade, including trade with the developing countries, is still 
not very big.” 

Kozinski is certainly right in saying that the Soviet bloc cannot import 
nearly as much from the developing countries as it would like owing to a shortage 
of means of payment (he rejects the possibility of “immobilizing funds in long- 
term credits”). It is clear that the Soviet-bloc countries could only derive these 
additional means of payment via trade exchanges with the “capitalist” countries, 
and this is precisely what Kozinski proposes. He suggests that the “socialist” 
countries, the “capitalist” countries (or individual concerns) and the developing 
countries conclude long-term trilateral trade agreements under which any 
country could compensate for a passive balance with ‘another by an active balance 
with a third. In other words, the West would have to import more from the 
Soviet bloc in order that the latter could step up its imports from the developing 
countries. However, even this would not solve the problem, since, as Kozinski 
points out, most of these countries must of necessity import more than they 
export. Kozinski suggests that the difference could be financed jointly by the 
advanced “‘capitalist” countries and by the “socialist” countries. It is only natural 
to ask how the Soviet-bloc countries propose to contribute toward the financing 
of such a trilateral agreement if they are even now prevented from increasing 
their imports because of payment difficulties. Kozinski does not give an answer 
to this question, but instead proposes East-West “agreements on the supply of 
certain types of raw materials and manufactures covering a longer period (say, 
five years), with periodical revision of prices and payment arrangements” and 
“agreements on the supply on credit of machines and other equipment for new 
projects, and also licenses, installation of plant and introduction of new techno- 
logical processes, with the credit repayable in the course of several years fully or 
partly in the products of the given newly-built or reconstructed factory.” Here, 
too, the contradiction is obvious. How can the Soviet bloc talk of earning hard 
currency via trilateral agreements when it is so blatantly angling for Western 
credits? 
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There are, however, other difficulties. As pointed out by Professor Hermann 
Gross, an expert in East-West trade, the EEC is Eastern Europe’s most important 
trade partner in the West. In 1963, the EEC accounted for 50 percent of Rumania’s 
trade with the non-Communist world, 45 percent of Bulgaria’s, 39 percent of 
‘Hungary’s, 26 percent of Poland’s and 21 percent of the Soviet Union’s. Most of 
this trade is of the type carried out between advanced and underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Thus, roughly 75 percent of the EEC’s imports from the Soviet-bloc 
countries consists of raw materials and foodstuffs, which are available elsewhere 
and would best be purchased from the underdeveloped countries, while 75 
percent of the EEC’s exports to the Soviet bloc (90 percent if chemical products 
ate included) are made up of finished products, mostly modern capital goods 
which the East European countries need for their industrial expansion but cannot 
satisfactorily produce themselves in respect of either quantity or quality.‘ This 
is yet another reason why the trilateral agreements would be difficult to put into 
practice: the Soviet bloc and the developing countries are competitors rather 
than complementary trade partners as far as the Western market is concerned. 
Both groupings need capital goods and credits from the West. 


The proposed trilateral agreements are thus not very promising from the 
purely economic aspect, but then they also have a political aspect, which deserves 
equal attention. Kozinski writes that the success of measures aimed at jointly 
financing such agreements depends “on the general political climate and especially 
on the strength of the world-wide social movements working for peaceful 
coexistence and socialism.” He is right inasmuch as the agreements, if economi- 
cally feasible—which they might be in certain fields—, would be largely dependent 
on political developments. Even if economically advantageous for all three sides, 
trade’ cooperation between the West, the East and the developing countries 
should: not bring political gains for the East alone, and still less allow the East 
to increase its political influence in the developing countries at the expense*of the 
‚West. It would be quite unreasonable to expect the West to finance the Soviet 
bloc’s political sorties in the area. Kozinski, however, is speculating along these 
lines, as is clear from the fact that he is placing his hopes on “the world-wide 
social movements working for peaceful coexistence and socialism.” This is a 
thinly-veiled threat that the “fifth columns” of Communism will be brought into 
play if the West does not provide credits in sufficient quantities and under 
conditions laid down by the Communists. i 


‘ East-West trade is also the subject of an article by East German economist 

Karl-Heinz Domdey entitled “Economic Contacts Between the Socialist and 
Capitalist Countries of Europe” which appeared in the September issue of the 
World Marxist Review.® The fact that successive issues-of this journal have 
contained ‘contributions on East-West trade shows the importance currently 
attached to this question in the Soviet bloc. It seems either that the “socialist” 





4 Hermann Gross, “Über Handel mit dem Osten,” Osreuropdische Rundschau, Munich, July/August 
1965, p. 9. 
5 World Marxist Review - Problems of Peace and Socialism, 1965, No. 9, pp. 9—14. 
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countries ‘are being compelled to seek closer trade ties with the West out of 
sheer economic necessity—which of course does not exclude the possibility that 
they will couple their demand for more East-West trade with a political offensive 
against the West—or that they simply consider, in view of present Western 
disunity, particularly within the EEC, that the time is ripe to launch such an 
offensive through economic channels. Domdey is much more insistent than 
‘Kozinski in coupling East-West trade with politics. Thus, while calling for the 
conclusion of an all-European economic cooperation treaty to encompass scientific 
research, the exploitation of natural resources, forestry, agriculture, trade, trans- 
port, communications, banking and insurance, he asks the West to make consid- 
erable military and political concessions: | 


The fact that not only the working people but a substantial section of the 
bourgeoisie in Western Europe want closer economic relations between the two 
systems opens up broad opportunities for supplementing the political struggle 
for peaceful coexistence with economic struggle. The creation of a nuclear-free 
zone in the centre of Europe, renunciation by Bonn of nuclear armaments and 
the policy of revenge, and peaceful settlement of all outstanding questions, could 
create a favorable climate for closer economic collaboration between all the 
European countries. 


The creation of an atom-free zone in Central Europe, i.e., the implementation 
of the Rapacki plan, would not in practice lead to'a genuine relaxation of tension 
on both sides. The bulk of Soviet military power would still remain ominously 
near Western Europe, while the integration of US forces in the West European 
defense system would be drastically reduced. The “peaceful coexistence” spoken 
of by Domdey would isolate Western Germany and vastly diminish the American 
military presence in Europe. At the beginning of his article, Domdey talks of the 
need for recognition of the status quo. In fact, his proposal for “all-European 
economic cooperation” is aimed at modifying the status quo ‘in favor of the 
Soviet bloc. 

Whereas Kozinski’s article aroused certain hopes for an improvement in 
East-West trade relations, these hopes have largely been destroyed by Domdey’s 
proposals. Domdey wants to buy from the West the rope by which to hang it, to 

"> quote Lenin’s famous remark. A relaxation of tension is, of course, most desirable, 
-but it should not mean that the West gives the East credits and weakens its 


defenses at the same time. _ 
Stefan C. Stolte 
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Agriculture 


Post-Khrushchev Reforms 
and the State of Soviet Agriculture 


Soviet agriculture this year has been dominated by the decisions made by the 
Party Central Committee at its plenary session of March 1965. Farming in the 
Soviet Union, like all other activities, is carried on to the accompaniment of 
official slogans, and the farm slogan for the 1965 harvest has been: “Put into 
effect the decisions of the Party Central Committee plenum!” The new Soviet 
leaders evidently set much store by ‘these decisions, and propaganda-inspired 
kolkhoz chairmen, sovkhoz directors and agricultural specialists optimistically 
declared that the Central Committee’s March meeting had finally provided 
agriculture with an economic stimulus. Livestock farming, it was said, had 
everywhere been proceeding at a loss, and the same applied to grain production 
on many farms; but the raising of purchase prices would now turn agriculture 
into a paying concern, while the establishment of definite purchase plans ex- 
tending as far as 1970 would increase the confidence of agricultural workers 
and offer them more definite prospects for the future.! 

To judge by the Soviet press, this optimism began to flag with the beginning 
of autumn, when the harvest results confirmed the impression created during 
the spring sowing that the March decisions were incapable of bringing about 
any real change. 

The sowing of winter crops in the fall of 1964 had been very protracted, 
considerable areas being sown either too early or too late. 


In 1964, on the Frunze Collective Farm, located in the Mironovka Raion of 
Kiev Oblast, winter wheat of the “Mironovka-808” variety sown on August 
20—25 perished completely, while a yield of 2,160 kilograms per hectare was ob- 
tained from areas sown on September 10.* 


Brezhnev complained at the March meeting cas autumn plowing had taken 
longer than necessary: 


Can it really be considered normal when autumn plowing, instead of taking 
18—20 days, freqveatly extends over a period of twc months and terminates with the 
onset of frost, while every peasant knows that a good crop is possible only with 
early autumn plowing?$ 


The result was the loss of large areas sown to winter crops. According to 
Pravda Ukrainy, up to 41 percent of winter crops have had to be resown in various 
parts of the country during the past five years.4 





See I. W. Majstrenko, “Soviet Agricultural Policy After’ Khrushchev,” Bulletin, 1965, No. 5, 
and Keith Bush, “Sovict Agricultural Reforms Since Khruskchev,” shid , 1965, No. 7. 

2 Pravda, September 5, 1965. 

3 Ibid., March 27, 1965. 

4 Pravda Ukrainy, Kiev, August 12, 1965. 
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This situation is attributed to shortages of agricultural equipment and to the 
fact that the labor forces available are overloaded with other work that has to be 
done in the autumn. According to an agronomist writing in Pravda, another 
important circumstance is that the working plans of collective farms are drawn 
up in January, when it is impossible to predict what the weather in the following 
autumn will be; when the autumn, however, comes, the sowing of winter crops 
has to be carried out as laid down in the plan, regardless of soil conditions and 
other considerations. “And the managers of the farms fulfill [the plan]: in the 
fall they sow the soil with seed, knowing that in the spring the same areas will 
have to be resown.”5 The same situation may be expected to occur this year. 

Despite the abolition of Khrushchev’s division of Party and governmental 
agencies on the “production” principle, the despatch of extra numbers of special- 
ists to the collective and state farms and the allocation of larger quantities of new 
equipment and mineral fertilizer than in previous years as a means of stimulating 
collective farmers to work harder on the socialist sector, despite further the 
guarantee, offered by the increased purchase prices and the state purchase plans, 
of future surpluses of produce for distribution among the collective farmers, it 
cannot be said that this year’s sowing proceeded any better than in previous 
years. Compared with 1962—and even with 1963 and 1964, when spring was 
late—it was very much behindhand. True, this year’s spring, though early, was 
marked by capricious weather, it was rainy and cold, and this slowed down the 
tate of sowing; all in all, however, it may be said that Central Committee’s 
decisions in March made not the least difference to the progress of work.® 


* 


The same may be said of the grain harvest, which was behindhand even 
when compared with last year. In 1964, 92 million hectares, or 74 percent of the 
area under grain, had been harvested by September 1, while this year no more 
than 87 million hectares, or 71 percent of the total area, had been reaped on the 
same date. In view of the fact that the area under corn, which is harvested much 
later, is considerably less and that under food grains, which are harvested early, 
is appreciably larger, it appears that the delay in this year’s harvesting of grain 
crops will have serious consequences. Brezhnev told the Central Committee in 
March: “As a result of the shortage of combines and other equipment, the grain 
harvest not infrequently drags on for thirty or forty days, causing huge losses 
. of crops.”? — 

As to the various grain-growing areas, in the Ukraine, which has always 
displayed greater efficiency in this respect than most other regions of the USSR, 
the grain harvest began early in July but was not completed until September. 
In most cases, it took between thirty and forty days. Matters were somewhat 
` worse in Belorussia, where, according to /zvestia, 


5 Pravda, December 22, 1964. - 
° See S. Kabysh, “The Spring Sowing Campaign and Harvest Prospects,” Bulletin, 1965, No. 7. 
7 Pravda, March 27, 1965, p. 3. 
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In the republic as a whole, the harvest is proceeding slowly. By August 20, no 
more than 38.6 percent of the republic’s grain crop had been reaped—half as much 
as on the same date last year. Alarming figures |® 


Nine days later, Selskaya gazeta also drew attention to ar. alarming lag in the 
harvest in many districts of the republic. “Machinery standing idle has become a 
familiar spectacle....Large areas of winter rye and wheat are waiting to be 
reaped. They are already overripe and beginning to fall.”® 

According to Pravda, only 58 percent of the grain in the Hast Kazakhstan 
Oblast had been cut by August 25. More than one thousand combines had broken 
down and were standing idle. In the Virgin Lands Krai, the harvest was also 
proceeding more slowly than might be expected, and there was a possibility of 
“large harvest losses.”1° 

Here, of course, the weather plays its part. According to the Soviet press, the 
entire spring and summer have been marked by changeable weather: frequent 
rain and cold periods have delayed first the sowing, then tne ripening and now 
the harvest. Selskaya zbizn stated that in the Crimea, for example, the harvest had 
been delayed for some five or six days by the weather,!! and the same must have 
been true in all the regions bordering on the Crimea—the southern Ukraine, the 
Don and the Kuban. Two weeks later, the same paper reported: “In the Kirovo- 
grad area, the rains have become more frequent and consequently the rate of 
harvesting has slowed down... . The winter wheat has ripened everywhere, and 
large losses are inevitable.” ? 

There were many such reports. 

Meanwhile, the rain and cold periods stimulated the growth of weeds, which 
did much damage to grain and to intertilled crops—corn, sugar beet, sunflower 
and-others. Damage was also caused by the swkhovei, a hot dry wind from the east, 
which swept over the entire south of the European USSR. Se/skaya zhizn reported 
such a state of affairs in the Crimea,!? while Pravda wrote about the Stavropol 
Krai: 

The spring presaged nothing alarming, but at the beginning of June a searing 
wind blew in from the Astrakhan and Kalmyk steppes. The grain remained standing 
but turned out to be deficient in both height and yield.1* 


Thus, the weather produced a grain ctop that in some areas was stunted and 
in others of proper height but flattened by the rain. This naturally made the har- 
vest more difficult. On some farms in Kazakhstan, for example, “all machinery 
was refitted to cut grain at the lowest height.”15 Dealing with the general situ- 
ation, Pravda commented: 





8 Izvestia, August 26, 1965. 
9 Selskaya gazeta, Minsk, September 4, 1965. 
‚10 Pravda, August 30, 1965. 
11 Selskaya zbızn, July 4, 1965. . 
12 Ibıd., July 20, 1965. i 
13 Thid., July 4, 1965. 
14 Pravda, July 20, 1965. 
18 Izsestıa, August 19, 1965. 


In some districts of the country the grain has not grown to a proper height, 
while in other areas it has been flattened. All these circumstances must be borne in 
mind when reaping the crops, choosing harvesting methods and deploying 
machinery.16 


Nevertheless, however important such factors may be, the view may be taken 
that even when the weather has been unfavorable it is possible to obtain a fair 
harvest if agriculture is properly organized. Two e wrote from 
Bashkiria: 


The present year has shown plainly that good farming more or ise guarantees 
a harvest whatever weather conditions may be. Drought has struck nearly every 
corner of the republic, but many collective and state farms are gathering in quite a 
lot of grain....The whole point is that on these farms the principles of agriculture 
were strictly observed.17 


_ A Pravda editorial also emphasized that a good harvest can and should be 
obtained regardless of the weather: 


It is very important to analyse the results obtained, to lay bare the reasons for a 
decline in yields. It is, of course, no secret that even neighboring farms which had 
been subjected to drought in exactly the same degree have gathered in far from 
identical harvests. The heart of the matter lies in the standard of agricultural 
technology, of agricultural methods, in the correct selection of varieties, and in the 
scientifically based application of fertilizers. There is no universal recipe for this, 
nor can there be.18 


Pravda, of course, is right, but ignores the fact that in a sense there are “uni- 
versal recipes” prescribed by the state and imposed indiscriminately on all farms— 
for instance, rigid planting schedules. 


With regard to harvesting facilities, the tale of previous years has been repeated 
in full: it is the usual story of delayed and unsatisfactory repairs, a lack of spare 
parts, a shortage of skilled workers, and a failure by industry to provide new 


‘machinery at the proper time or in the necessary quantities. [zvestia complained 


that as of June 20, i.e., before the large-scale harvesting of cereals had begun, 


In the RSFSR, only slightly more than half of the grain combines, in the Kazakh 
SSR 34 percent and in Belorussia 35 percent had been repaired. In the Virgin Lands 
Krai, 35,500 grain combines, or nearly two-thirds of the total, are still in need of 
“treatment,” 1° 


By July 1, the plan for the repair of combines in the RSFSR had been ful- 
filled to the extent of 67 percent and in Kazakhstan 47 percent.2° Newspapers 
underlined the poor quality of these repairs. According to Se/skaya zhizn, machines 
in the Kizlyar Raion (Northern Caucasus) had scarcely been repaired when they 





18 Pravda, July 2, 1965. 

17 Izyestia, August 24, 1965, 
18 Pravda, August 23, 1965. 
19 Izvestja, June 29, 1965. 
20 Prasda, July 6, 1965. 
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began to break down again.?! On certain farms of the Virgin Lands Krai, com- 
bines were repaired in a hurry; some did not even reach the fields but broke dowi 
on the way.?? There were many such reports in the Soviet press. 


Repairs to transport, grain cleaners, granaries and railroad spurs leading to 
them were also unsatisfactory.?3 A typical picture is provided by an account from 
the Khmelnitsky Oblast, where grain collection and storage points had still not 
been constructed when grain was already on the way; roads and bridges leading 
to these points were in such poor condition that in case of rain it would be im- 
possible to reach some of them by automobile.2* In another case, the chairman 
of a collective farm in the Kherson Oblast wrote that on his farm there was no 
transport to remove his freshly threshed grain, which was becoming overheated; 
much grain would be lost as a result. The newspaper’s editors added that in the 
oblast as a whole there was a shortage of some three thousand vehicles and that 
grain losses were imminent everywhere.*> 


Owing to the frequent rains and the shortage of driers, grain has been threshed 
in too moist a state, and Selskaya zhizna stated in August that grain-collecting 
points had “begun to accept damp grain,” which they too could not dry in time. 
At the grain collecting point at Yelabuga, in the Tatar ASSR, a large pile of rye 
lying in the open started to overheat, while unrepaired driers stood idle.2® 


As in previous years, much grain has been lost in the course of harvesting 
operations and transportation. On some farms in the Kokchetav Oblast, “grain 
“is to be found strewn about everywhere here: on the field and on the road.... 
The harvesters try only to reap as many hectares as possible and do not bother 
about quality.”2? On some farms in the Tambov Oblast, 


...Party and state control agencies have discovered swathes of unthreshed grain on 
fields that had already been reaped; much grain is being lost in the straw. People’s 
controllers have calculated that in some cases grain losses amounted to two or three 
hundred kilograms a hectare.?® 


* 

No official Soviet data have yet been released on the size of this year’s harvest, 
but certain conclusions may be drawn from the many isolated facts available. 
Beside the information already given on the conditions in some districts and 
republics, the Soviet press has hinted at a poor harvest in some parts of the Ukraine, 


where in the Nikolayev Oblast “the yield is unfortunately somewhat less than 
we had expected,” and in Tadzhikistan, where “in a number of places the harvest 





21 Selshaya zbizn, July 8, 1965. 
22 Tzsestia, August 19, 1965. 
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"is somewhat lower than last year.””?® Of particular interest is the observation 
made in a Pravda leading article that for the country as a whole this year has been 
“unfavorable for yields.”3° Indirect evidence is contained in the fact that there 
has apparently been a considerable transfer of labor and equipment from work 
on the delayed harvest to autumn plowing and sowing. Evidently, the Party 
Central Committee considers it more important to concern oneself -with the 1966 
harvest than to waste time on gathering in this year’s unsatisfactory crop. The 
new Soviet grain purchases abroad, amounting to about 10 million tons, are 
also significant. Finally, Brezhnev dealt with the question of the harvest in the 
following terms at the September plenary session of the Party Committee: 


There has been a good yield of cereals and: other crops in the Ukraine, the 
Kuban, in raions of the Central Black-Earth and Non-Black-Earth Zones, in 
Belorussia and the Baltic republics. 

The severe drought in Kazakhstan, Siberia and also certain oblasts of the Volga 
region has led to reduced yields of cereal crops. 

Deliveries of grain to the state, which are being carried out in accordance with 
the decisions of the March plenary session, are at present still in progress. It is 
evident that state purchases of grain will nevertheless be lower than the level 
planned.31 


It is noteworthy that the highly important decision arrived at by the Central 
Committee in March, to establish fixed state purchases of grain extending up 
to 1970, is being almost universally disregarded. This decision was more impor- 
tant than that which increased the state purchase prices for agricultural produce: 
the'state can always take measures of some kind to negate the effect of such price 
increases, such as raising prices on agricultural machinery or on consumer goods 
sold in rural areas, increasing the cost of credit, etc., but fixed plans for grain 
deliveries to the state, which largely determine how much the collective farmer 
can earn, cannot be rendered ineffective in this way, they can only be disregarded. 
Thus, these plans are already being violated, although only a few months have 
passed since the Committee meeting of March. There are many examples avail- 
able of excessive deliveries: 


Collective and state farms oz the Volhynian Oblast have successfully fulfilled 
the plan for selling grain to the state to the extent of 161 percent... . Sales of grain 
are continuing.3? 

The agricultural workers of Orel Oblast had sold to the state 274,000 tons of 
grain, or 111 percent of the plan, by September 1.33 

Twice as much grain was delivered to the elevator as the collective farm [the 
Twenty-Second Party Congress Kolkhoz, in the Orel Oblast] was obliged to sell 
according to the plan.%4 





29 Selshaya zbizn, July 3, 1965. 

30 Pravda, August 23, 1965. 

31 Thid., September 30, 1965. 

32 Selskaya zbizn, September 6, 1965. 

33 Thid., September 3, 1965. 

3 Literaturnaya gazela, August 28, 1965. 
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Thus, the March decisions of the Party Central Committee have proved a 
dead letter: they-have neither stimulated the collective farmer to put more effort 
into the socialist sector, nor proved binding on the authorities to enhance the 
effective value of the Zrudoden. The really important features of the current agri- 
cultural year in the Soviet Union have been, not changes in the organization 
of agricultural production or any other positive results of post-Khrushchev 
agricultural policy, but merely the effects of weather conditions. 


1. W. Majstrenko 


The Official Attitude to Kolkhoz Markets 
Undergoes a Change 


In the Soviet Union, private ownership of agt:cultural land does not exist, 
The “private plots” tilled by kolkhoz peasants, sovkhoz employees and also by 
some other categories of employees, are not the private property of these people 
but belong either (in a practical sense) to the collective farm (kolkhoz) or to the 
state, which allow them the use of these plots for the duration of their employ- 
ment or their membership of the] kolkhoz, as the case may be. Sovkhoz employ- 
ees, for example, who leave the firm usually have to surrender their plots, These 
plots, which are om the average "about 0.33 hectares in size, ate devoted to the 
cultivation of vegetables and cereals, or to the ne of limited numbers of 
livestock. 


For some years, the official Soviet view has been that this individual peasant 
' economy is an evil which should be done away with at the first opportunity. 
According to official theory, the primary consumers of the yields from these 
plots are the peasant and his family, and if any produce is left over it should be 
sold to governmental agencies at prices fixed by the latter. (These prices are 
usually very low.) In practice, the peasant is obliged to sell only part of his excess 
produce to these agencies, and the rest he can dispose of in the free markets 
situated in the towns, i.e., the so-called “kolkhoz ‘markets.” Since agricultural 
workers in the Soviet Union, particularly the collective farms, ate poorly re- 
munerated, the yield from these plots makes an important contribution to their 
daily fare, while the revenue from its salé likewise constitutes an important item 
in the income of these families and helps to raise their living standard. 


The government’s disapproval of private plots and of the free sale of their 
produce is primarily on ideological grounds. At more than one stage in Soviet 
history, peasants selling their produce have been regarded as speculators and 
treated accordingly. Efforts to put a stop to this commerce have, however, never 
been completely successful, and with good reason: it is this trade in privately 
grown produce that helps to make up for the chronic deficiencies of state agri- 
culture—the state and collective farms. In 1963, for example, private plots occupied , 
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no'more than three percent of the total agricultural area of the USSR, while 
their share of the country’s total output of certain types of produce was as 
follows: meat, 22 percent; milk, 9 percent; eggs, 45 percent; wool, 14 percent; 
potatoes, 50 percent; and vegetables, 13 percent. Thus, ideologically false as 
they ate, private agriculture and the kolkhoz markets are important suppliers 
of foodstuffs to the Soviet population. 


In the fall of last year, however, the official attitude to these institutions 
underwent a radical change: not only did the press begin to speak of them in 
positive terms, but practical measures were taken to facilitate such trade: the 
peasant’s right to sell his produce was recognized without qualification, the tax 
on livestock was abolished, and the sale of fodder to livestock owners authorized. 

Since then, the Soviet press has been engaged in the ideological rehabilitation 
of persons selling produce from their private plots. In an issue of the daily 
Sovetskaya Rossiya, A. Bondaryuk and V. Poluyan deal at some length with the 
question who in fact should be regarded as a speculator and whether the term 
may be applied to peasants who bring their own produce to market.* After 
having looked up the definition of the term “speculator” in a dictionary, the 
two authors of the article went to the market in Saratov. For four rubles (4.40 
dollars), they bought a kilogram of beef from a peasant woman named Tarbeyeva. 
Later, they went to Tarbeyeva’s village in order to see for themselves whether 
this woman came into the category of speculator. There they found a family of 
five persons, Tarbeyeva herself, her husband, her mother-in-law and two children. 
The mother-in-law, a woman of advanced age, looked after the livestock, which 
comprised a cow, two sheep, two lambs, a pig and about thirty hens. The cow 
yielded 10-15 liters of milk and the hens 8-10 eggs a day. During the past year, 
the family had sold on the market the meat from one cow, one pig and two sheep. 


Having thus established that Tarbeyeva’s family i is in no way guilty of specu- 
lation and that the produce sold on the market is the work of an old woman, 
the authors of the article go out of their way to demonstrate the usefulness of 
private plots. They write: 


The streams of milk flowing from the private plots must join our communal 
river of milk. Of course, the communal or state economy is the basis of our supplies, 
and this basis must grow and develop; but the cow on the private plot must not be 
discounted. We must combine forces ın order to create an abundance of foodstuffs. 


On the other hand, the negative attitude toward the kolkhoz market has not 
. yet disappeared entirely. The following, for example, was to be found in the 
columns of the Ukrainian daily Radyanska Ukraina : 


Certain persons still harbor the out-of-date notion that these markets are the 
scene of activity of middlemen and speculators. Once upon a time this was the case, 
but now the situation has changed radically. Anyone who has had an opportunity 


' 1 Narodnoye kbozyaistso SSSR » 1963 godu : Statisticbesky yezbegodnik (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1963: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1965, pp. 230 and 238. 


2 Sovetskaya Rossiya, March’6, 1965, p. 2. 
‘3 Ibid. 
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of approaching persons selling goods in these markets has been able to see for 
himself that they are kolkhozniks, workers and sovkhozniks who are selling the 
fruits of their labors. 4 


We have already pointed out that private plots yield an important con- 
tribution to the food supplies of Soviet cities. In certain regions and at certain 
periods, this contribution has been even more important. At Saratov in January 
and February of this year, the private sector sold more meat to the population 
than official stores during the same period. In Kiev, 50,000 kilograms of meat, 
200 tons of potatoes and 50 tons of vegetables are sometimes sold in a day in the 
kolkhoz market. Large quantities of cheese, cream, eggs, gherkins, tomatoes, 
cabbage, fruit and game are also sold there. In 1964, 20,000 tons of fruit and 
vegetables were sold on Kiev markets in the course of eleven months.® 

The government’s present policy is to render active assistance to the kolkhoz 
markets and promote the cultivation of private plots. It has been decided to 
finance the construction and reconstruction of such markets with the revenue 
from the tax imposed on them, which, originally conceived as a means of penal- 
izing the kolkhoz markets, was formerly transferred as a subsidy to official 
trading enterprises.’ In many cities, this tax is fairly high: at Saratov, for example, 
it has amounted to 1,240,000 rubles for the last four years. 

The building of new markets was in fact begun in 1964. In that year, twenty- 
two new markets were put into service in the Ukraine alone.® The total number 
of kolkhoz markets in the Soviet Union is some nine thousand. Some of them 
have already been modernized. For example, the covered market at Dnepro- 
petrovsk, which can accommodate 1,500 vendors, has six refrigeration chambers 
and twenty-one warehouses, hoists, an hotel with 230 beds, and a car park for one 
hundred vehicles.® In contrast, Saratov markets have neither hotels nor restau- 
rants.1° There are, in fact, still many markets of the old-fashioned type. At 
Kaunas and Vilnius, for example, the markets are not covered, there is a lack of 
warehouse accommodation and of equipment. The Soviet press also complain’ of 
protracted delays in the construction of new markets.11 Same markets lack the - 
simplest equipment and installations: those at Lutsk and Cherkassy, in the 
Ukraine, for example, have no counters, goods being displayed on the floors of 
trucks and peasants’ carts or else on the ground.!2 Some markets are too small 
to accommodate all would-be vendors: at Saratov, it often happens that the 
covered market has to send some peasants away, even though it has room for 


seven hundred stalls.18 


4 Radyanska Ukraina, December 30, 1964, p. 2. 

5 Sosetskaya Rossiya, March 6, 1965, p. 2. 

° Radyanska Ukraina, December 30, 1964, p. 2. 

? Sovstskaya Rossiya, March 6, 1965, p. 2. 

8 Radyanska Ukraina, May 20, 1965, p. 4. 

3 Thea. 
10 Sovstskaya Rassiya, March 6, 1965, p. 2. ` 
11 Sosstskaya torgovlya, May 20, 1965, p. 1. 
12 Ibid, 

13 Sovstskaya Rossiya, March 6, 1965, p. 2. 
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Among the facilities recently granted to the peasants, the government has 
decided to supply them with young livestock. In December 1964, the authorities 
in Saratov Oblast sold 30,000 calves, 17,000 pigs and 40,000 lambs to collective 
and state farmers.!4 The sale of young livestock on such a large scale to peasants 
in midwinter is, among other things, a way of ridding official agriculture of the 
responsibility for rearing the animals: it is well known that state and collective 
farms have continually, had unpleasant experiences in this field, and the sale of 
young animals to private farmers is, inter alia, designed to make up for the 
deficiencies of state and collective farms in this respect. 


The transfer of large quantities of livestock to private farmers immediately 
raises the problem of feed. Sovetskaya Rossiya has already referred to such diffi- 
culties ;+® nevertheless, the authorities have been making efforts to remedy the 
situation. In Odessa Oblast, for example, provisions have been made for the sale 
of 4,300 tons of fodder to private farmers.1® 


One considerable obstacle for those who would sell their produce on the 
kolkhoz markets is the absence of proper communications and transportation 
between the villages and the cities. Many villages, particularly, of course, those 
that are far removed from the city, are served neither by bus services nor by 
railroads. Here the inhabitants have to make use of any opportunity that crops 
up, including occasional transport or hitch-hiking. Often they cannot return on 
the same day, and have to put up for the night. Meanwhile, many Soviet towns 
have a shortage of hotel accommodation,” and the problem of accommodating 
peasants has not yet been solved. The government tries to persuade peasants 
to sell their produce to cooperative organizations, which then resell it in the 
cities. But this arrangement has two disadvantages: first, the cooperative organi- 
zations offer prices much lower than those which can be obtained in the city; 
second, these bodies are poorly organized. They have no buyers working 
regularly and systematically; such functions are exercised in desultory fashion by 
members of their office staff.18 


The new regulations governing the kolkhoz markets authorize the sale of 
' produce by new categories of vendors, namely, anglers and huntsmen. The sale 
is permitted of fish, game, wild fruit and mushrooms.}® 


The government is also anxious to revive the activity of markets situated 
near railroad stations, but here, too, progress is slow. Sovetskaya Rossiya observes: 


The ban on trade in produce at markets near railroad stations was abolished 
long ago. But, either because the force of inertia is still strong or because the 1m- 
portance of the business tends to be forgotten, trade at railroad-station markets 1s 
still quiescent. In some places, these markets are in fact closed, while those that are 





14 Ibid. 

18 Thid. 

16 Radyanska Ukrama, December 16, 1964, p. 2. 
17 Sovetskaya Rossiya, March 6, 1965, p. 2. 

18 Thid. 

19 Ibid., May 13, 1965, p. 1. 
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functioning are in a neglected state. Not only that, officials of the transportation 
militia absolutely refuse, under a variety of pretex:s, to allow collective farmers to 
sell fruit to passengers. ?° 


The paper adds that the railroad police has received definite instructions to 
cease troubling peasants who offer their produce for sale on the stations. 

Abandoning a practice of many years’ standing, the Soviet authorities now no 
longer control the prices asked for goods on kolkhoz markets. On this point, 
the new regulations are explicit: 


The sale of agricultural produce by collective farmers ard other citizens on the 
kolkhoz markets takes place according to prices determined in the markets. ?! 


The earlier practice of fixing a maximum price for each type of produce (this 
was done by the authorities in charge of each individual market).and prosecuting 
offenders is now regarded officially as liable to put a brake upon the flow of goods. 
The price of four rubles for a kilogram of beef, which we mentioned earlier as 
having been demanded at the Saratov market, is obviously excessively high; but 
the government nourishes the hope that in the long run such high prices will 
attract growing quantities of agricultural produce to these markets, which in turn 
will serve to reduce prices. 

Thus, after a protracted struggle against private agriculture and the kolkhoz 
markets, the Soviet government has decided not only to tolerate them but even 
to stimulate them and develop them into an even more important element in the 
system of feeding the cities. This situation must be due to serious considerations, 
for it is characteristic neither of Communist doctrine nor of Communist practice 
to curry the favor or collaboration of the private economy. What is the nature 
of these considerations? Their essence lies in the conspicuous failure of state and 
collectivized agriculture. Prime Minister Kosygin himself remarked on the subject 
of Soviet agriculture: 


Agriculture has in fact never achieved tk="2vel which it should have in our 
socialist country, and has never satisfied the requirements of the national economy.” 


Consequently, private agriculture is now being called to the rescue. 

Thus, once again the Soviet government is seeking to remedy the deficiencies 
of agricultural production not by a radical reorganization of agriculture but by 
means of a palliative, i.e., by granting further facilities zo the private sector. 
Whatever concessions may be granted, however, the fact remains that the private 
sector has no more than three percent of the total agricultuzal area at its disposal, 
and so has little chance of compensating for the failings of the state and collec- 
tivized system of agriculture, which controls the remaining ninety-seven percent. 


R. Zybenko 





20 Thid. 
21 Ibıd, 
22 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, April 21, 1965, p. 3. 
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Soviet Society g 
The Right to Work in the USSR 


The right to work is considered one of the most important constitutional 
rights of the Soviet citizen, but in practice it is merely a corollary of Article 
12 of the Constitution, which says, “He who does not work shall not eat.” This 
warning is reiterated in numerous official documents, e.g., in the new Party 
Program, which declares that “each able-bodied person shall participate in 
creating the means necessary for his life and activity and for the wellbeing of 
society.”* Thus, in the Soviet Union the right'to work becomes a duty anchored 
in the 1936 Constitution and other authoritative documents. (The right to work 
is not mentioned in the 1924 Constitution.) 


In Soviet legal literature, it is argued that the concepts of the right to work and 
the obligation to work, although closely related and mutually complementary, 
are not identical, since although every able-bodied citizen has the right to work, 
not everyone capable of working is legally bound to do so, examples being 
partially disabled persons and persons of pensionable age. 


In Soviet labor law, a sharp distinction is made between the almost synony- 
mous terms “universal obligation to work” and “liability for labor conscription” 
(trudovaya povinnost). The latter is defined as a special obligation to work imposed 
on all able-bodied citizens under exceptional circumstances. Under the Soviet 
‚ Labor Code, natural catastrophes and a shortage of manpower for the completion 

“ of vital state projects are classified as such exceptional circumstances. Labor 
conscription was employed on a wide scale during the period of the Civil War 
and War Communism (1918—22) and also during World War II. A decree of the 
Council of People’s Commissars dated August 10, 1942, introduced labor con- 
scription for the construction of defensive and other special structures, the 
stockpiling of fuel, etc. Those enlisted were required to work an eight-hour day 
with three hours’ compulsory overtime for periods of.up to two months.* 


It is also common for able-bodied workers, even those in industrial enterprises, 
to be recruited for such rush jobs as gathering in the harvest. Ekonomicheskaya 
gazeta recently drew attention to the fact that 


In 1965, by way of exception, the councils of ministers of the Union republics 
have been authorized to conscript the able-bodied inhabitants of cities, workers’ 
settlements and rural population centers for agricultural work on collective and state 
farms and for work at grain-receiving points...® 





1 Programma Komemunisticheskoi parts Soveiskogo Soyuxa (The Program of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union), Moscow, 1961, pp. 118-19. 

2 Ekonomicheskaya zbizn SSSR. : Kbronika sobytii i faktov (The Economic Life of the USSR: A Chron- 
ıcle of Events and Facts), Moscow, 1961, p 400. ` 

3 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, July 7, 1965, p. 40. a 
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In principle, Soviet citizens have the right of unrestricted travel and are 
entitled to choose their place of employment. There is, however, a notable 
exception: those completing a course of training at a trade school or a full-time 
course of higher or special secondary education have to put in periods of four 
and three years’ work respectively at an enterprise designated by a “‘state com- 
mission for the distribution of newly-graduated specialists.” 


Those who do not fulfill their obligation to work are punished. Persons not 
engaged in “socially useful work,” i.e., who do not work in a state enterprise or 
organization or in an artel, may be sentenced in court as though they had com- 
mitted a crime. This does not, of course, apply to persons serving in the armed 
forces, engaged in full-time study, running a household where there are young 
children, etc. Those who have no such excuse may, under a decree of the RSFSR 
Supreme Soviet Presidium dated May 4, 1961, “On Intensifying the Campaign 
Against Persons Shirking Socially Useful Work and Leading an Antisocial 
Parasitic Way of Life,” and similar decrees in the other republics, be sentenced 
by the raion and city “peoples’ courts”—i.e., the regular courts—to expulsion for 
a period of two to five years to special areas set aside for the purpose and forced 
to work there. True, delinquents are only sentenced if, after having been duly 
warned, they fail to take up regular employment within a certain period pre- 
scribed by the militia, the “people’s vigilantes,” a comrades’ court or some other 
authority. The same punitive measures are employed against persons deriving 
“unearned” income from renting out land, living accommodation, automobiles, etc. 


In the same way, persons may also be prosecuted for working in a state enter- 
prise or collective farm “merely for the sake of appearances.” The term has a 
special meaning in this context. In the Soviet Union, it is easy to earn a living 
by doing work on the side as an electrician, mechanic, carpenter, tailor, washer- 
woman, etc., since the state enterprises providing the corresponding services 
are inefficient and few in number. In the official view, however, such side work 
is illegal-since not “socially useful”—and is therefore only carried out after 
regular working hours. Since side work is usually better paid -han regular employ- 
ment, the worker tends to work harder at the former. For this reason, he is held 
to be working at his regular job “only for the sake of appearances.” 


Persons in the above category are accused of enjoying the monetary and other 
benefits accorded the regular worker while at the same time practicing private 
enterprise and undermining work discipline. The latter charge is unfair, since 
the “illegal” workers are, in the main, more than usually conscientious and hard- 
working. If they are officially frowned upon it is doubtless because they are 
inclined to be recalcitrant. Owing to their outside activities, they are reluctant 
to do overtime, including that resulting from “‘sdturmovshchina,” i.e., the mad 
rush to fulfill the plan at the end of the month, or to engage in “social” activities 
after working hours. They are tried either by the raion or city people’s court or 
by a gathering of their fellow workers, or rather the “activists” among them. 


Expellees who persist in their refusal to work may be sentenced to corrective 
labor at the request of the local militia, ten percent of their earnings from such 
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labor being deducted by the state; refusal to do corrective labor is punishable by 
one day’s imprisonment for each three days of unserved term.4 


Minors refusing to study or do “socially useful work” and leading a “parasitic 
way of life” (which usually means living off their parents) are dealt with by 
special juvenile commissions attached to the soviets of working people’s deputies 
from raion level upwards. These commissions, called into being by a decree 
ratified by the RSFSR Supreme Soviet on August 29, 1961, send “difficult” 
children aged 11 years and above to special institutions where they have to 
undergo a period of study combined with “socially useful work” lasting up to 
three years. It is interesting to note that collective farm children in this age cate- 
gory already have to put in a certain number of workday-units on the farm in 
addition to attending school. 

‘The right to work should of course include freedom to choose one’s pro- 
fession and place of employment. In this connection, O. Smirnov writes in his 
book The Nature and Essence of the Right to Work in the USSR that 


. . -although the labor laws now in force do not explicitly grant citizens the right to 
choose their occupation and place of work, this right clearly follows from Article 9 
of the Fundamentals of Civil Law of the USSR and the Union Republics.5 


Indeed, this right is nowhere anchored in the Labor Code, although the 
pertinent article of the Fundamentals of Civil Law states briefly that “citizens 
may... choose their occupation and place of residence.”® In the USSR, these 
freedoms are highly relative in nature. Smirnov, for example, writes that 


...the freedom to choose one’s place of employment is, of course, like any other 
freedom, interrelated with external objective factors. As Marxism-Leninism teaches, 
free action is only possible on the basis of the realization of necessity.” 


Quite apart from this, such freedom simply does not apply to nearly half the 
Soviet population; the kolkhozniks, who account for the same proportion of 
the total labor force as the industrial workers, namely 34 percent, are not ordi- 
natily issued with “passports,” and their opportunities for moving around the 
country are thus extremely limited. A kolkhoznik can only change his place of 
work and residence if he has a-passport, which he can obtain only with the con- 
sent of the kolkhoz chairman. Since labor, particularly male labor, is scarce on 
the collective farms, such consent is granted only in exceptional cases. 


As a result of large-scale rationalization, mechanization and automation, large 
numbers of industrial workers are becoming redundant, and the personal service 
trade, which, in the West, has absorbed many such workers, is still very limited 
in the USSR, its rate of expansion lagging far behind that of industry. For this 


£ Ugolory kodeks RSFSR (The Criminal Code of the RSFSR), Moscow, 1964, Aiticle 28, p. 17. 
~ 5.0. V. Smirnov, Priroda ı susbebnost prava na trud » SSSR (The Nature and Essence of the Right 
to Work in the USSR), Moscow, 1964, p. 91. 
© Nanchno-praktichesky kowrmentarti k osnosam graxbdanskogo zakonodatelstva Soyuza SSR 1 Soyuznykb 
respublik (A Scientific and Practical Commentary on the Fundamentals of Civil Law of the USSR and 
the Union Republics), Moscow, 1962, p. 65. 
7 Smirnov, op. cit., p. 91. 
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reason, it is becoming more and more difficult to find a job in the European part 
of the USSR. Even in the highly industrialized Lugansk Oblast, where there was 
always a shortage of manpower, dissatisfied workers are being told: “If you 
don’t want to work, you can collect your cards, there are ten other people after 
your job.”® Moreover, as Smirnov admits, the increasingly uneven distribution 
of Soviet industry is causing “occasional difficulties in placing workers.”® 

That the employment situation is becoming worse is clear from the amount 
of attention it is receiving in official quarters and in the press. Recent years have 
seen the appearance of various institutions which, although fulfilling the func- 
tions of labor exchanges, are not officially known as such. In Moscow, for ex- 
ample, there is a “labor desk” into which “information as to where white- and 
blue-collar workers in this or that specialty are required” pours in day by day 
‚from all over the city.1° The existing resettlement and hiring agencies have been 
supplemented by special employment commissioas attached to the executive 
committees of local soviets.!! 


Whereas it was previously reckoned that a Soviet wotker needed an average 
of 30 days to find a new job, the period is very much greater in the European 
USSR, and it is still increasing. The worker needs even more time if he wants 
to find a job in his field where the conditions are more or less to his liking. The 
worker is also faced with the problem of what to live on between periods. of 
employment, since there is no unemployment relief in the USSR, unemployment 
having been banished from the country for ever according to the Soviet consti- 
tution. In fact, only in regions where conditions are generally unfavorable, such 
as the Far North, Far East and Siberia, is there a shortage of labor. An unemployed 
person cannot even support himself by private work, because this is illegal, as 
we have seen. A worker by the name of Shishkin, for example, who had worked 
in a state enterprise for 17 years, ever since the age of 14, was sentenced to five 
years’ exile by the people’s court of the Timiryazev Raion of Moscow for having 
been unemployed for brief periods in February and September of 1961.. The 
sentence was confirmed by the Presidium of the Moscow City Court and only 
annulled by the Judicial College for Criminal Affairs of the USSR Supreme 
Court.!?2 _ 

For these reasons, a worker who loses his job is very often forced to seek 
employment in remote and inhospitable parts of the country, e.g., Siberia, the 
Soviet Far East and Kazakhstan. Existing Soviet legislation positively encourages 
the influx of labor into such areas. Those who sign up for over one year’s work 
in one of these remote regions receive free transportation to their place of employ- . 
ment and travel allowances in addition. It is largely in these regions that Soviet 
citizens have been exercising their right to work during the last twenty ae 


d 8 Trad, October 24, 1963. 

? Smirnov, op. cit., p. 96. 

10 ER usiroisivo, 1962, No. 7, p. 33. 

u Smirnov, op. cit., p. 100. 

12 Sbornik postanovlenii Verkhovnogo Suda RSFSR 1961—1963 gg. (A Collection of Rulings of the 
Supreme Court of the RSFSR in 1961—63), Moscow, 1964, pp. 328—29. = 
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According to the 1959 census, whereas the population of the USSR as a whole 
had increased by 9.5 percent since 1939, that of the Urals region had increased 
by 32 percent, that of Western Siberia by 24 percent, that of Eastern Siberia by 
34 percent, that of Soviet Central Asia and Kazakhstan by 38 percent and that 
of the Soviet Far East by as much as 70 percent. During the same period, the 
population of such Siberian cities as Krasnoyarsk, Novosibirsk and Barnaul 
had more than doubled, while that of Ust-Kamenogorsk had increased more 
than sevenfold. 13 


Article 118 of the Soviet Constitution declares that in the USSR the right to 
work is: guaranteed by the socialist organization of the national economy, the 
steady growth of the Productive forces of Soviet society, the elimination of the 
possibility of economic crises and the banishment of unemployment. In the eyes 
of the ordinary Soviet citizen, these bold claims have now been completely 
discredited by the economic facts of life. The-very basis of the-socialist economy 
is being questioned in the entire Soviet bloc. The growth rate of productive 
capacity is decreasing and economic crises are looming as a result of the sorry 
state of Soviet agriculture and the accumulation of huge stocks of unsaleable 
goods. 

Soviet legal experts take the view that Article 118 of the Constitution amounts 
to a guarantee that a worker shall not be dismissed or refused employment without 
good grounds and that he shall be provided with normal working conditions. 
These guarantees ate indeed implied under the Constitution, but the truth is that 
they are either not anchored firmly enough in the labor laws or else are frequently 
ignored, in many cases with impunity, by state officials. The existing laws do not 
define illegal refusal to hire, neither do they designate the authorities to which a 
person can appeal in such a case. The authorities responsible for reviewing labor 
disputes do not touch such complaints.14 The constitutional guarantees are 
therefore ineffective, in marked contrast to the constitutional obligation to work, 
which is set down both in the labor laws as well as in individual resolutions of 
state, Party and trade union organs. Even where the interests of those looking 
for work are protected to some extent by legal guarantees (as in the case of 
children leaving secondary school, either' before or after completing the full 
course, for whom slots are specially reserved), these guarantees are in fact 
ignored. The Soviet Bae is full of accounts of school-leayers quite unable to 
find a job. 


How problematical the right to work has become in the USSR is shown by 
the fact that Soviet workers never consider appealing if turned.down by a pro- 
spective employer. Smirnov writes that' in such cases “citizens hardly ever 
appeal...to higher authorities. ..they frequently resign themselves to their fate 
and look for other enterprises whose administrations agree to take them on.”15 
In other words, the situation in this respect is exactly the same as in T'sarist Russia, 

13 Smirnov, op. ert., p. 93. 

14 Thid., p. 43. 

18 Thid, p. 175. 
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where the right to work was non-existent. In the same way, the trade unions 
“take virtually no part in resolving hiring disputes.”’!® 


The Soviet press is alive to these shortcomings and has suggested that the 
hiring laws be reviewed. Smirnov too concludes that “systematic preservation 
of the right to work calls for the introduction of legal guarantees which would 
enable a worker refused employment illegally to defend his rights in court.”1? 
It is indeed regrettable that the Soviet worker is not yet in a position to do so. 


As regards the constitutional guarantee of normal working conditions, 
these, according to Article 57 of the RSFSR Labor Code, demand that (a) machi- 
nery and equipment be in proper working order; (b) materials and tools be 
readily available and of suitable quality; (c) enclosed workspaces be in a proper 
hygienic and sanitary condition (e.g., adequately lighted and heated). Not all of 
these requirements, however, are sufficiently reflected in the labor laws. Thus, the 
management of an enterprise is not responsible for the loss of earnings suffered 
by a piece-worker because of a defective tool (it must be remembered that the 
piece-rate system is predominant in the USSR). Even where the labor laws are 
clearly formulated and up-to-date, as those relating to labor protection, they are 
frequently infringed with impunity by the management. The Soviet press speaks 
of “gross infringements against elementary safety precautions” and of cases 
where workshops which should have been closed as insanitary were kept open 
for the sake of fulfilling the production plan.18 A trade union journal noted: 


Certain managerial personnel “fix up the plan” whatever the cost, without a 
thought for the needs and working conditions of their staff. This is why occasionally 
workshops are built without any trouble being taken to see that safe working 
conditions are guaranteed and that safety engineering requirements are observed, 
and why a large enterprise is put into operation in a settlement where there are no 
baths, créches, shops, clubs or transport facilities. What is more, the trade union 
organizations not infrequently turn a blind eye to this sort of thing.!? 


Sermonized Trud at the beginning of this year: 


The disorder regarding sanitary and personal service facilities at enterprises can 
no longer be tolerated. One would think that it was a simple matter to provide 
cloakrooms, washrooms, shower baths and other such facilities. Why is it, then, 
that at many enterprises in the Sverdlovsk, Ivanovo, Tyumen and Gorky oblasts 
the area occupied by such facilities is only half that called for by the sanitary norms? 
Why is it that in new factories, particularly in the chemical industry, shops are 
put into operation before their sanitary and personal service facilities have been 
completed? The answer, of course, is that managerial personnel regard this question 
as of secondary importance, while trade union officials abet them by showing 
indifference and a lack of principles. The same applies to the provision of we 
with special clothing.?° 





16 Ibid. 

17 Ibid., p. 176. 

18 Trad, January 23, 1965. 

19 Soretskiye profsoyuzy, 1963, No. 3, p. 2. 
20 Trad, January 14, 1965. 


The Soviet worker’s principal guarantee against groundless dismissal is 
a statute on the rights of the local factory trade-union committees dated July 15, 
1958, which stipulates that before a worker can be dismissed at the management's 
initiative the committee must be consulted. However, Trud claims that in many 
cases this procedure is ignored.*1 It also frequently happens that: a trade-union 
committee agrees to a worker’s dismissal either because it has not bothered to go 
into the case or because it is openly on the management’s side. Jzves#ia’s admission 
that “over half of the labor disputes dealt with by judicial agencies are decided 
to the disadvantage of the management”??? suggests that such improper dismissals 
are extremely common, and this is indeed true of the non-Russian republics: 
managerial personnel and Party officials sent down from Moscow usually pay 
little attention to the laws of the republics, preferring to rely on their official 
powers. Thus, according to one report: 


During nine months in 1964, the courts of the Georgian and Uzbek SSR’s 
granted about 70 percent and those of the Azerbaidzhan, Kirghiz, Tadzhik and 
Armenian SSR’s over 60 percent of the submitted petitions for reinstatement.?3 


Under Soviet law, the reason for a worker’s dismissal must be entered in 
his work book either in the: form of a reference to the pertinent article and 
paragraph of the given labor code or else in the exact wording prescribed in 
the code. Most of the grounds for dismissal are contained in Article 47 of the 
RSFSR Labor Code and the corresponding articles of the codes of the other 
republics. Paragraph (c) of Article 47 permits a worker to be dismissed for 
incompetence, paragraph (d) for systematic non-fulfillment of his duties and 
paragraph (e) for having committed a criminal offense, to mention only a few 
provisions of this article. Workers dismissed under Article 47 are often seriously 
handicapped when applying for a new job, and may remain unemployed for 
months and even years as- a result. According to Trud, “In Leningrad—a Heroic 
City—Article 47 (c) means: You can run around and look for work, but will you 
find anyr”’*4 

There are also cases of illegal dismissal and irregular entries in workbooks. 
One such entry read that the head of a medical post had not only been dismissed 
but also barred from taking up employment in the Chukchi National District, 25 
another that the manageress of a fruit and vegetable store in Kiev had been 
dismissed simply because her superiors distrusted her. The unfortunate woman 
was reported to be in her third year of unemployment as a result.2® In Bratsk, a 
traffic policeman stopped the deputy’ chairman of the local city executive com- 
mittee for driving the wrong way down a one-way street, only to be told: “You 
can consider yourself fired, and remember, you’ll find it hard to get another job.”’?” 

21 Ibid., January 26, 1965. 

22 Tzpestia, October 9, 1963. 

23 Pravda, March 12, 1965. 

34 Trud, March 6, 1964. 

25 Kommanst, 1962, No. 10, p. 4. 

38 Robtinycha gazeta, Kiev, September 13, 1963. 

27 Komsomolskaya prasda, October 20, 1962. 
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Ex-prisoners also have difficulty in finding se Prospective E 
ers argue that they would be held responsible if such a worker were subsequently - 
to cause any trouble. “A conviction is a conviction” is their attitude.” Many 
ex-prisoners, even those whose criminal records have been deleted, are forbidden 
to take up, residence in certain areas, which usually include the large industrial 
centers of the European part of the USSR. 

, Existing Soviet laws do not state categorically that a court decision rein- 
stating an illegally dismissed worker must be implemented immediately. On the 
‘contrary, the procedure is dragged out unnecessarily because Paragraph 23 of a 
Supreme Soviet decree of September 13, 1957, calls for a completely separate 
enquiry into the reasons for an employer’s delay in complying with a reinstate- 
ment order even although the employer has already explained the reasons for 
his disagreement with the order at the original hearing.*® 

Generally speaking, labor disputes are handled in an extremely slow and 
bureaucratic manner. According to one report, “certain trivial labor disputes 
remain for years under examination by the courts.”®° This is evidently why the 
average Soviet citizen only goes to court over a dispute with his employer in 
extreme cases (as we have seen, he never goes to court at all to appeal against 
‘being refused employment), and why, despite the widespread infringement of the 
labor laws reported in the Soviet press, relatively few labor disputes come up 
before the courts. In 1964, for example, labor disputes accounted for a mere 5.6 
percent of all civil cases tried by Soviet courts.®1 

In. recent years, the trade. unions have been coming to play a noticeably 
greater part in helping the Soviet citizen to exercise his right to work. This 
development was set in motion by a resolution “On the Work of Soviet Trade 
Unions” approved by the Party Central Committee in 1957 and particularly by 
a Supreme Soviet decree “On the Rights of the Local Factory Trade Union 
Committee” dated July 15, 1958. Nevertheless, the trade unions’ position is 
complicated by the fact that they are jointly responsible with the respective 
managements for fulfilling production plans. They therefore tend to support the 
management rather than the worker. 'Tr#d noted that there were cases when 
trade union members “do not notice the difference between the chairman of the 
pit [trade union] committee and the pit manager.””®? Not surprisingly, many 
managers look upon the trade unions as subsidiary organs and make out dismissal 
notices without prior consultation with the trade union factory committee, which 
receives the notice to approve as a mere formality. 33 Trud also complained that 
“leading state prosecution officials have long ceased to pay any attention to the 
trade unions, regarding the trade union council as some sort of organ subordinate 
to the state prosecutor’s office.” 34 

38 Tzsesta, August 14, 1964. 
% Smirnov, op. ctt., pp..197 and 200. 

30 Tzpestia, September 19, 1963. 

31 Nedelya, 1965, No. 2, p. 5. 

32 Trud, September 8, 1961. 

33 Thid., March 28, 1965. 

34 Ibid., February 13, 1964. 





The question of giving the trade unions more power to defend the Soviet 
citizen’s right to work is now being raised in the Soviet press. It is considered 
imperative to give the trade union committee a say in the hiring of workers and 
their transfer to other employment, and to attach to each oblast or krai trade 
-union council a legal inspectorate with extensive authority to supervise the 
observance of the labor laws.35 This is an admission that the Soviet trade union 
occupies an abnormal position in society in that, far from defending the worker’s 
interests, it is an instrament employed by the state to compel him to work. 


F. Hajenko 





35 Smirnov, op. est., p. 209. 


REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


Of late, the leaders of the Soviet Communist Party have been faced with a 
new problem, namely that of maintaining the Party’s “fighting efficiency.” 
Party members have been showing increasing signs of moral and political decay. 
They are infringing against Party discipline, shirking active Party work and 
falling under the influence of “bourgeois morality.” 


Apparently the problem became particularly acute after it: had transpired 
that the new members brought in by Khrushchev to rejuvenate the Party and 
restore its old revolutionary fervor fell far short of the standards laid down in the 
Party Rules. These new members are extremely numerous. According to official 
Party statistics, candidate members and members of less than three years’ standing 
now number roughly three million, or almost one-quarter of the Party’s total 
membership.! Moreover, when it is considered that the intensified recruitment of 
members began a year or so before the Twenty-Second Party Congress (according 
to the Yearbook of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia, 473,768 new members were 
recruited in the first three-quarters of 1961 alone),? the present number of “im- 
mature” members may be estimated at something around four million, or at least 
one-third of the total membership. = 


The alarm was first sounded in an editorial in the May 1965 issue of Kom- 
munist vooruzhennykh sil, the official organ of the Central Political Department of 
the Soviet Army and Navy. The editorial, entitled “The Party Warrior,” begins 
with the assertion that 


..the period of extended Communist construction is characterized by a eats 
enhancement of the role and significance of the Communist Party as the leading 
and guiding force of Soviet society. This means that the role of each Communist is 
also steadily increasing (Kommunist vooruzhennyko sit, 1965, No. 10, page 3). 


The Party is described as a militant order of fighters for Communism: 


According to V. I. Lenin’s classical definition, the Communist Party is the mind, 
honor and conscience of our epoch. In its ranks the best, the most conscientious and 
active sons and daughters of the’ working class, the collective farm peasantry and the 
toiling intelligentsia, devoted to Communism and representing the pride and glory 
‘of our Soviet land, have banded together. True disciples and successors of the 
.great Lenin, they consider the purpose of their lives to consist in fighting whole- 
heartedly for the victory of the most progressive and just social order, which is 
consolidating Peace, Labor, Freedom, Equality, Fraternity and Happiness on 
earth (ibid.). 





1 Kommunist, 1965, No. 13, p. 6. 
2 Yexhegodntk Bolshoi Sovetskoi Entstklopedit 1962 (Yearbook of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia for 
1962), Moscow, 1962, p 17 
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The Party members themselves are depicted in equally glowing terms: 


Progressive Soviet citizens, including the best soldiers, are not arising beneath 
the Party’s. glory-covered banner in search of an easy life. They are entering a 
fighting organization of revolutionaries and world reformers united ın mind and 
deed in order to fight and do creative work in the name of progress, freedom and 
happiness. Their Party membership does not give them any privileges or advan- 
tages... 

Once a Communist, a person places himself entirely at the disposal of the Party 
.and is constantly prepared to carry out any mission, however difficult and dangerous 
‚it maybe, at the Party’s bidding (sbid.). 


Further: 


All Communists, wherever they may be and whatever position they may hold, 
are warriors of the Party. Committed to a life of restlessness, these people are 
selfless workers characterized by great enthusiasm and openheartedness. Both in 
troubled times of war and years of peaceful reconstruction, they have always been 

_ swept up in the mainstream of life. They march constantly in the vanguard of the 
people, in the front ranks of the warriors and workers of our native land, and are 
always called upon where fiery hearts and skilled and careful hands are needed. Their 
example elevates, inspires and guides the non-Party masses (ibid., page 4). 


Communists are described as having high moral and ethical principles: 


The true Communist is a person of crystalline purity in every respect. A re- 
pository-and active propagator of Communist morality, he acts always and every- 
where, whether in the factory, in the office, in public or at home, in accordance with 
his Marxist-Leninist convictions and the requirements of the moral code of the 
builder of a.new society (ibid., page 6). 


Having thus complied with the Soviet tradition of prefacing self-criticism with 
a few words of self-praise, the authors go on to admit that “here and there politi- 
cally immature, almost schizophrenic, persons are to be found within the Party.” 
(Ibid.) Who these “schizophrenics” are is soon made clear: 


Arrogance, unscrupulousness, bragging and conceit are organically foreign to 
the true Leninist Communist, as was pointed out at the plenary meetings of the 
Party Central Committee in October and November 1964 and March 1965. Wind- 
bags, eyewash merchants, bombastic talkers, demagogues and those who neglect 
the interests of society in favor of their personal well-being do not enjoy the respect 
of either the Party or the people.. Unfortunately, however, such people exist (éb:d.). 


A specific case is then given: 


V. A. Merzlykh, a military justice officer, joined ike Party or over twenty years ago. 
For a long time he was well thought of, possessed authority and moved up the pro- 
motion ladder. To all appearances he was getting on well. Gradually, however, the 
dangerous microbe of self-interest penetrated his soul... . .In time the disease under- 
mined his once healthy organism. The end of the story was that a man whose position 
required him to watch over Soviet legality went and committed forgery in an 
attempt to deceive the state (sbid.). 
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The following explanation is given for the un-Party-like behavior of certain 
members: 


Life shows convincingly that amoral behavior and violations of discipline on 
the part of individuals are normally found in Party collectives where organizational : 
and ideological work is in a bad way, where Leninist standards and the principle of 
collective leadership are violated and where there is’ no scope for criticism or 
self-criticism or for a creative exchange of opinions. It is in an atmosphere of in- 
difference, unscrupulousness and unconcern that such ugly phenomena as careerism, 
obsequiousness, boasting, phrasemongering, narrowmindedness and Philistinism 
make their appearance (ibid., pages 6—7). 


It is clear that one of the main reasons for the intrusion of “schizophrenics” 
into the Party is the casual attitude of local Party Ea toward selecting 
new members: 


Sometimes chance elements unworthy of the distinguished title of Communist 
find their way into the Party. This is largely the result of violations of the Leninist 
principle of selecting new Party members on a stzictly individual basis, and usually 
occurs where the Party officials are out of touch with the masses and do not study 
people properly, judging them on the basis of their fine-sounding speeches and 
assurances instead of the results of their work. Now and then, sponsors make 
irresponsible sponsions. The Party collective believes them and relies on their 
guarantee. So it happens that a candidate’s card or even a Party ticket gets into the 
hands of an insufficiently conscientious and mature person, who after a certain time 
finds himself once more beyond the Party pale. Such inefficiency in the work of a 
Party organization is, of course, intolerable (sbid., page 7). 


Nepotism, buck-passing and connivance in breaches of Party discipline, 
known collectively as “unscrupulousness,” are apparently widespread. The 
following example is given of such “unscrupulousness,” which is described as 
doing “considerable nr to the education of Party members and candidate 
members: 

' Take the following occurrence in the Party organization of the S. M. Kirov 
Higher Artillery Engineering School in Kiev. Party members Ponomarenko and 
Shein committed grave breaches of discipline. It was a shocking affair. One would 
have thought that the Party collective would have gone into the matter, severely 
punished the offenders and taken steps to prevent anything similar from happening 
again. However, this was not the case. All that Lappened was that comrades Pono- 
marenko and Shein were invited to appear at a meeting of the department’s Party 
bureau, where it was decided that “although comrades Ponomarenko and Shein 
deserve to be severely punished for their offense, in view of the need to uphold the 
department’s prestige no further action shall be taken.” ([bid.) 


Attention is also drawn to the marked tendency for Party collectives to ' 
become divided along social lines, i.e., for members occupying leading positions 
in society to regard themselves as a class apart subject to a less stringent Party 
discipline: 


The Party has a single discipline and a single law for all Communists, regardless 
of merit or position. So say the Party Rules. Tais demand follows from the standards 
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' established by Lenin for Party life and knows no reservations or exceptions. More- 
over, the higher a Communist’s position the more demanding he should be toward 
himself and the more the collective should expect of him. Nevertheless, there are 
still “functionaries” who try and claim a special position for themselves and who 
set up all kinds of artificial barriers around their imaginary authority. Such persons 
must be forcibly reminded that they are warriors of the Party and fully accountable 
to it (¢béd.). 


Closely related is the tendency to suppress criticism, including self-criticism: 


The most powerful, effective and trustworthy device for educating people is 
Party criticism and self-criticism. Everyone, knows this. And yet certain comrades, 
including some in leading positions, are sensitive to critical remarks and try and 
ignore them. Such immature individuals usually attempt to justify their actions by 
arguing that criticism undermines authority (ibid., page 8). 


Kommunist vooruzbennykh sil returned to the problem of tightening up Party 
discipline in its August issue, which contains an article by a Lieutenant Colonel 
Korotayev entitled “The Leninist Principle of Individual Selection of Party 
Members Must be Strictly Observed.” Korotayev shows how the large-scale 
recruitment carried out during the last few years of Khrushchev’s tenure of 
office resulted in large numbers of undesirables’ finding their way into the 
Party. He writes: 


Joining the Party is a strictly voluntary affair. A person reaches this important 
milestone in his life independently, in the process of becoming more conscientious 
and politically and professionally more active. The Party collective, of course, does 
not stand by idly. It makes a careful study of the comrade concerned and draws him 
into social activity. However, it should not be decided artificially from above whether 
a soldier is ready to join the Party. And yet this is exactly what certain Party officials 
do on occasions. There are, for example, units where they try and get every single 
officer into the Party at all costs. As a result, entry standards are lowered and frantic 
campaigning is tolerated. Here and there a tendency to boast about the number of 
Party members and candidate members enrolled can be observed. Nothing but 
appeals to swell’ the Party organizations are to be heard at certain meetings and 
seminars... 


The leaders of some Party organizations literally talk comrades into joining the 
Party (Kommunist vooruzhennykh stl, 1965, No. 16, page 28). 


Further: 


In certain collectives, deviations from the Party Rule on individual selection are 
being tolerated and entry standards lowered. Sometimes men whose discipline is far 
from exemplary, who commit offenses, are accepted... (Ibrd., page 26.) 


Korotayev gives the following example: 


Recently, the Party organization of a batallion refused to accept a junior sergeant 
by the name of Kozhin into the Party after his year’s candidacy had come to an end. 
We decided to have a word with him. It turned out that Kozhin had never intended 
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to become a Party member. He only had a vague idea of the demands imposed by the 
Party on its members and had displayed no positive characteristics whatsoever, 
either in social activities, as a soldier or in his personal behavior... 

“They talked me into becoming a candidate,” he said (ibia., page 30). 


And the following: 


.in the unit where Comrade Pakhomchik is secretary of the Party committee, 
thirteen, or over ten percent, of the young Communists [i.e., new members] have 
been punished by the Party for improper conduct. Of course, to a great extent this 
is the result of inadequate educational work. At the same time, it would be wrong 
to 1gnore the fact that certain comrades were simply accepted into the Party in too 
much of a hurry. Some of them are violators of discipline who flout elementary 
moral standards (sbid.). : 


Korotayev notes that the mass recruitment campaign was taken advantage 
of by many who regarded a Party ticket merely as a key to professional advance- 
ment and a better life. He complains that “there are still instances of servicemen’s 
joining the Party in the expectation of receiving certain privileges and personal 
advantages.” Such persons, he says, sometimes do things unworthy of the noble 
title of Communist, despite their fine speeches. For example: 


The Party organization headed by Comrade Klepak accepted re-enlisted sergeant- 
major Belov as a member. In the collective, no one can recall a meeting at which 
Belov did not make a speech on the need for the strictest economy and on how 
important the thrifty use of military and public property was for maintaining constant 
combat readiness. So much for his words. In fact, as it recently transpired, he was 
involved in all kinds of machinations and embezzling state funds (ibid., page 27). 


Korotayev concludes: 


As we all know, preparations for the regular Party report and election meetings 
are now in progress. The Party organizations and their administrative organs will 
no doubt make a searching investigation into the recruitment and education of 
young Communists in order that all possible shortcomings and errors in this im- 
portant matter may be entirely eliminated., The demands made by the Party Rules 
must be strictly fulfilled always and in every respect (sbid., page 32). 


That the unsatisfactory'state of the Party organizations is not confined to the 
Army and Navy is clear from the appearance in the Party Central Committee. 
journal Partiinaya zbizn of an official notice entitled “On Serious Shortcomings 
in the Work of the Kharkov Oblast Party Organization in Respect of the Recruit- 
ment and Education of Young Communists,” which is included under the 
section “In the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union.” 
The notice, devoted to a resolution passed by the Party Central Committee 
after having heard a report by the Kharkov Oblast Party Committee N 
G. I. Vashchenko on recruitment, declares: 


The Kharkov Oblast Party Committee is not exercising sufficient control over 
the recruitment and education of young Communists by the city and raion com- 
mittees, and has failed to take the necessary prompt action to correct the serious 
shortcomings and errors of the latter (Partiinaya zbizn, 1965, No. 15, page 24). 
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These “serious shortcomings and errors” are then specified: 


In contravention of the provisions laid down in the Party Rules and the Party 
Program in respect of raising Party admission requirements, many of the Party’s 
primary organizations and city and raion committees are placing too much stress on 
building up the numerical strength of the Party, and are frequently accepting people 
without carefully verifying their political, professional and moral qualities, for- 
getting that the Party is interested in attracting not just new members but true 
fighters for the cause of Communism (ibrd., page 23). 


Further: 


In their pursuit ‘aE numbers, many ae and raion Party committees openly 
induce Party organizations to step up recruitment, evaluate their organizational 
and political education work primarily on the basis of how many members they 
have enrolled and criticize them not for shortcomings and negligence in their 
organizational and mass political work but for their slow rate of growth or for 
accepting fewer members than during the corresponding period of the previous 
year. As a result of direct or indirect pressure from city, raion and occasionally 
oblast committees to step up recruitment, certain Party organizations are accepting 
‘into the Party virtually everyone who applies. 

Violations of the provisions of the Party Rules in respect of recruitment and 
formalism and excessive haste in the examination of applications are being tolerated. 
Party members not infrequently recommend persons they hardly know and give 
unobjective appraisals of their political, professional and moral qualities without 
being held responsible (sbid.). - 


The notice goes on: 


As a result of over-lenient requirements and superficial vetting, persons un- 
worthy of the noble title of Communist are finding their way into the Party. This is 
shown by the increasing numbers of candidate members in the oblast’s Party organi- 
zation who are being expelled for various breaches of the Party Rules (sbd., page 24). 


Further: 


The Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union noted that 
the Party organizations.and the raion and city committees, having accepted large 
numbers of new members: and candidate members into the Party, are not showing 
sufficient concern for their education and ideological hardening, for the enhance- 
ment of their leading role in production, for their activity in striving to implement 
the Party’s decisions and for the personal responsibility of each Communist for the 
state of affairs on the sector where he works. Many candidates and young members 
have only a vague idea of the basic principles and standards of Party life, the statutory 
obligations of a Communist and the Party’s domestic and foreign policy. Some 
young Communists have no Party assignment and are adopting a passive attitude, a 
few are losing touch with their Party organizations (sbid.). 


The notice goes on: 


The Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union con- 
demned the preoccupation of many Party organizations with building up the numer- 
ical strength of the Party ranks without regard for the quality of the new members 
as a harmful practice not conforming to Leninist principles (ibid.). 
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The Central Committee warned that 

...the recruitment of even a few persons unworthy of the title of Communist 

harms the Party and sullies its ranks, as well as diminishing the authority and 

fighting efficiency of the Party organizations (ébid.). 
and finally insisted on 

...putting an end once for all to the laxity and liberality being displayed toward 

Party members and candidate members whose actions are incompatible with their 

Party affiliation (ibid., page 25). 

To understand the full significance of the above resolution, it should be 
borne in mind that the Central Committee has always made a practice of addressing 
criticism intended for the Party as a whole to a particular oblast organization. 
The pertinent resolution is brought to the attention of all the other Party organi- 
zations (either through the press or in confidential letters), who immediately 
proceed to debate its implications for themselves and take the appropriate 
measures. It would thus be wrong to think that the “serious shortcomings and 
errors” ascribed to the Kharkov Oblast organization were confined to the latter; 
if this had been the case, they would have been discussed in the Central Com- 
mittee of the Ukrainian Communist Party and not that of the Communist Party 
of the entire Soviet Union. (This conclusion was, incidentally, substantiated by 
an article entitled “The Unity of the Duties and Rights of a Communist,” which 
appeared in issue No. 13 of Kommunist for this year.) 


On the basis of Party press material, the following conclusions may be drawn: 


1. The mass recruitment campaign which was initiated by Khrushchey and 
continued under its own inertia after his overthrow was condemned by the Party 
Central Committee in July and subsequently called off. It may therefore be 
assumed that for a time recruitment will be sharply reduced, if not halted alto- 
gether. 

2. In all probability, there will be a campaign to purge the Party’s ranks of 
all members “whose actions are incompatible with their Party affiliation,” i.e., 
primarily persons who have compromised themselves morally. Probably, the 
first victims of the purge will be young members who have not yet succeeded in 
establishing strong ties with the Party activists. At the same time, the criteria for 
expulsion are so ill-defined that any member may be threatened by the purge. For 
this reason, the Party resolution on the Kharkov Oblast committee should be 
regarded as a warning to every Communist that he may find himself without a 
Party ticket if he fails to show active proof of his devotion to the Communist 
cause. This indeed seems to be the message contained in the following statement 
from Kommunist : 

No one will condemn a Communist for what he cannot do. But no one will 
forgive him for not doing what he can, or for not doing zs much as he can. A 
Communist is an enemy of all those who work not to the full extent of their capa- 
bilities but only as much as they think fit or ınsofar as it suits their interests. Un- 
fortunately, there are still Party members who try under various pretexts to “sit out” 
the present period of hard and intensive work (Kommunist, 1965, No. 13, page 39). 
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3. The Party leaders are doing everything possible to revive the institution 
of criticism ‘and self-criticism, which they regard as the most reliable method of 
exercising control over the behavior of “Party cadres.” Just as under Stalin, 
active criticism is being elevated to the status of the highest Party virtue. The 
Party press is energetically opposing the opinion, widespread in Party circles, 
that criticism is undesirable. Kommunist, for example, writes: 


Communists must fight against the wrong interpretation of ‘criticism, without 
which no living process is conceivable. Wherever men strive for what is new, what 
is better, criticism is in the natural order of things. Only politically and theoretically 
backward persons, bureaucrats and materialists who care only for their personal 
well-being and not for the interests of the cause can: take the view that criticism 
within the collective is undesirable and amounts almost to “blackening” the entire 
organization. And yet such views persist (sbid., page 44). 


The rank-and-file member is even encouraged to criticize more privileged 
comrades: Í 


The Party Rules emphasize that a Party member has the right to criticize “any 
Communist, irrespectively of his position.” The table of ranks has no force within 
the Party, where the emphasis is rather on the fact that all Communists are like- 
minded persons with an equal interest in the common cause. In practice, however, 
there are still instances where the form and intensity of criticism depend on how fat 
up the promotion ladder the critic and his adversary happen to be (sbra., page 45), 


The Party is at the same time aware that encouraging criticism may cause a 
further deterioration in Party discipline: 


A Communist is incapable of using his rights as an instrument of revenge, as a 
means of settling personal accounts or as a “buttress” against criticism of his actions. 
For this reason, our people resolutely condemn those who reduce criticism to mere 
faultfinding and a tool of demagoguery, use their right of appeal to a higher authority 
as a means of satisfying their personal vanity by attracting attention to themselves, 
blow up their grievances and get involved in litigation against the Party committees 
by insisting on the clarification ox sone point which has already been clarified many 7 
times before. In short, Communists are for purity in everything governing relations 
between the Party and its individual members (sbid., page 46). 


4. The Party leadership is constantly exhorting all Party organizations to get 
to work on educating all recently enlisted members to become true fighters for 
the Communist cause: 


~ The last few years have seen a considerable swelling of the Party ranks. In 1964 
alone, 879,400 persons were accepted as candidate members. This is the greatest 
increase in the Party membership since the war....Under these circumstances, the 
education of young Communists in accordance with the revolutionary traditions of 
the Party of Lenin is of particular importance. All Communists, however long they 
have been in the Party, must be clearly aware of the new and higher demands imposed 
by life and respond to these demands by deeds, by successes in Communist con- 
struction (7bid., page 36). 


5. The Party leaders are also attaching considerable importance to the 


political education of members. A recent Kommunist editorial devoted to the 
subject gave the following justification for the increased need to instill the 
Marxist-Leninist philosophy into each and every member: 


The entire international situation requires that Communists, and Soviet people 
in general, be fully armed with a knowledge of Marxist-Leninist theory... .As 
never before, the imperialists are trying to carry out ideological sabotage and 
resorting to the most shameless lying coupled with the most subtle demagoguery, 
ın short, to all possible means, in order to poison the minds of the workers and lead 
them astray. People with a Marxist-Leninist philosophy are in no daager from the 
ideological sabotage of the imperialists... . By acquiring a command of theory, our 
cadres are learning höw to wage an active and aggressive campaign against bourgeois 
ideology, as well as acquiring a keen class consciousness and an ability to evaluate 
the new processes and developments taking place in the modern world from the 
standpoint of the revolutionary working class and clearly distinguish who are 
friends and who are foes and what tactics must be used against whom (zbrd., pages 


Turning to the three million new members, the editorial goes on: 


They can only become strong, ideologically hardened and active fighters if they 
are put thzough a course of political training and given a taste for theory right from 
the day they join the Party (zbid., page 6). 


Such are the principle means by which the present Party leadership hopes to 


restore the Party’s “fighting efficiency.” All of them, including purges, have been 
tried in the past, and have not succeeded in halting the Party’s steady degeneration. 
It is hardly likely that they will be any more successful this time. 
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Petr Kruzhin 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


September 1965 


1 Announcement that Chairman of Supreme 
Sovict Presidium A. I. Mikoyan has sent 
President Johnson a congratulatory telegram 
on the successfal completion of the “Gemini- 
5” space flight. 

International wine, champagne and cognac 
competition, the first of its kind to be held in 
the USSR, opens ın Tbilisi. Participating 
countries include France, Mexico, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, Turkey and Japan. 

Announcement that university has been 
opened at Donetsk. 

Preparatory committee starts holding meet- 
ings in Cairo in preparation for solidarity 
conference of Asian, African and Latin 
American countries, scheduled to open in 
Havana on January 6, 1966. Soviet delegation 
at meetings led by Deputy Chairman of 
Soviet Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee A. V. 
Sofronov. 


Publication of joint communiqué on visit of 
UAR President Nasser to USSR. 

Announcement that President of Cambodian 
Council of Ministers Prince Norodom Kantol 
and Soviet Ambassador to Cambodia A. P. 
Ratanov have exchanged letters from their 
respective governments prolonging for one 
year agreements on trade and payments and 
scientific and cultural cooperation concluded 
on May 31, 1957. 

Soviet delegation, led by Party Central 
Committee Presidium Member and Chatrman 
of RSFSR Council of Ministers G. I. Voronov, 
leaves for Ulan-Bator to attend celebrations of 
twentieth anniversary of victory over Japan. 


Rumanian Party and governmental delegation 
led by Secretary General of Rumantan Com- 
munist Party Nicolae Ceausescu arrives ın 
USSR on official visit. 


Publication of report on visit of Bolivien! 


Communist Party delegation to USSR in 

July and August. 

« Soviet artificial Earth satellites 80—84 in the 
“Kosmos” series launched by a single rocket. 

One of the satellites is powered by a radioactive 

isotope. 


Soviet Defense Minister Marshal R Y. 
Malinovsky issues order on twentieth anni- 
versary of capitulation of Japan. 


4 Chairman of Council of Ministers A. N Kosy- 


gin sends notes to Indian Prime Minister 
Shastri and Pakistani President Ayub Khan 
calling upon them to restore peace in Kashmir. 

Brazilian economic delegation led by 
Planning and Economic Coordination Minister 
Roberto de Oliveira Campos arrives in 
Moscow. 

Announcement that subway systems are 
being built in Leningrad, Kiev, Tbilisi and 
Baku. 

Talks between Soviet and Rumanian Party 
and government leaders take place ın Kremlin. 

Soviet parliamentary delegation led by 
Chairman of Council of Nationalities of USSR 
Supreme Soviet J. V. Peive leaves for Ottawa 
to take part in 54th Conference of Interparlia- 
mentary Union. 

Delegation from Argentine state orl company 
“JPF” led by its President, Facundo Suarez, 
arrives in Moscow. 

Australian trade delegation led by Deputy 
Trade and Industry Minister W. A. Westerman 
arrives in Moscow for trade talks. 

International symposium on “health resort 
science” opens in Moscow. 


Soviet Merchant Marine Minister V. G. Baka- 
yev leaves for London at invitation of President 
of Board of Trade Douglas Jay and Minister 
of State for Trade Roy Mason. 

All-Union Oil and Gas Industry Worker’s 
Day celebrated for first time. 

Soviet delegation led by Head, of External 
Relations Department of Health Ministry 
G. A. Novgorodtsev leaves for Istanbul to 
attend Fifteenth Session of European Regional 
Office of World Health Organization. 

Traveling seminar on antiplague measures, 
organized by World Health Organization, 
opens at N. F Gamaleya Institute of Epidemi- 
ology and Microbiology in Moscow. 


6 President of Austrian Academy of Sciences 


Erich Schmidt arrıves in Moscow. 
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Czech Party and governmental delegation 
led by President Antonin Novotny, who is 
also First Secretary of the Central Committee 
of the Czech Communist Party, arrives in 
Moscow on official visit. 

Soviet-Cuban agreement signed in Moscow 
under which USSR is to assist in reconstruction 
of Cuban sugar factories. 

International seminar on professional and 
technical education in the USSR, organized 
for the benefit of African countries by the 
International Labor Office, opens in Moscow. 
Countries attending include Algeria, Ghana, 
Togo, Zambia and Congo (Brazzaville). 


Announcement that delegation from West 
German section of World Organization of 
Mothers of All Nations (WOMAN) is in USSR. 

Marshal Melinovsky arrives in Helsinki on 
unofficial visit as guest of Finnish Defense 
Minister. 

Announcement that Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary at British Education and Science 
Ministry with special responsibility for the 
arts, Miss Jennie Lee, has arrived in Moscow 
on official visit as guest of Soviet Culture 
Ministry. 

International conference on theory of 
analytical functions opens in Yerevan. 

International summer school for satellite 
observers, organized within framework of 
COSPAR, opens in Tashkent. 


Eleventh Congress of International Associ- , 


atıon for Hydraulıc Research opens in Lenin- 
grad. 


Kosygin receives newspaper publisher Roy 
Thomson at latter’s request. 

- Cambodian delegation led by Deputy 
Chairman of Council of Ministers Son Sann 
artives in Moscow. 

Meeting of Moscow press, radio and tele- 
vision workers held in celebration of Inter- 
national Journalist’s Solidarity Day. 

Chairman of USSR Parliamentary Group 
and Council of the Union of USSR Supreme 
Soviet I. V. Spiridonov receives Chairman of 
Swedish People’s Party, in USSR as guest of 
USSR Parliamentary Group. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-85.” ; 

Vice President of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Professor Charles Townes, arrives 
in Moscow as guest of USSR Academy of 
Sciences. 


` 


10 Work started on construction of 1,630-meter- 


11 


long passenger aerial cableway—the first in 
Kazakhstan—from Alma-Ata to summit of 
Kok-Tyube, 

British Minister of State for Trade, Edward 
Redhead, and East German governmental 
delegation led by Chairman of Economic Coun- 
cil Alfred Neumann arrive in Moscow for 
chemical exhibition. 

Signing of joint communiqué on visit of 
Rumanian Party and governmental delegation 
to USSR. 

Moscow city tradé-union conference comes 
to an end. 


Kosygin receives Indian Ambassador Kaul at 
lattes request in connection with Kashmir 
conflict. 

Soviet government protests to Great Britain 
on arrival of West German troops on South 
Uist (Hebrides) to train with US “Sergeant” 
rockets. 

Chemical exhibition opens in Moscow. 

Announcement that Soviet governmental 
delegation led by Deputy Chairman of Council 
of Ministers V.N. Novikov has arrived in 
Czechoslovakia to visit Seventh International 
Fair in Brno. 

Soviet delegation led by Academician 
L. Sedov and including cosmonauts Belyayev 
and Leonov leaves to attend Sixteenth Inter- 
national Astronautical Congress in Athens. 

Soviet Red Cross presents North Vietnam 
with surgical and other medical equipment. 


12 Announcement that All-Union Astronomic 


13 Kosygin receives 


and Geodesic Society of USSR Academy of 
Sciences and “Nauka” publishing house have 
prepared 1:5,000,000 map of visible side of 
Moon. 

Tankman’s Day. 


Japanese economic dele- 
gation. 

International seminar on labor planning, 
attended by 17 African and Near and Middle | 
Hast countries, opens in Moscow. 

Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers 
P. F. Lomako receives Brazilian Planning and 
Economic Coordination Minister Campos at 
latter’s request. _ 

Delegation from Cohgolese Higher Revo- 
lutiorary Council, led by its chairman, Gaston 
Soumialot, arrives in Moscow at invitation 
of Soviet Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee. 


14 


15 


16 


17 


1 


Tenth anniversary of establishment of dip- 
lomätic relations between USSR and Western 
Germany. 

Belorussian Academy of Sciences opens 
Research Institute of Genetics and Cytology 
in Minsk. 

Announcement that Health Minister B. V. 
Petrovsky, Chief Surgeon of N. V. Sklifosovsky 
Research Institute of First Aid Professor 
B. A. Petrov and Head of Surgical Department 
of Patrice Lumumba Peoples’ Friendship 
University Professor V. V. Vinogradov have 
taken part in Twenty-First International 
Congress of Surgeons in Philadelphia. 

Announcement ‘that large group of Soviet 
scientists has taken part in Sixth International 
Congress of Electroencephalography and 
Clinical Neurology Specialists and Eighth 


International Neurological Congress in Vienna. , 


Publication of Kosygin’s reply to US scientist 
Linus Pauling’s letter on war in Vietnam. 

Announcement that First Secretary of Party 
Central Committee L. I. Brezhnev was in 
Poland on September 11 and 12 as guest of 
First Secretary of Central Committee of Polish 
United Workers’ Party Wladyslaw Gomulka. 


Chairman of Burmese Revolutionary Council 
and Council of Ministers General Ne Win 
arrives in Moscow on official visit. 

Signing of joint communiqué on visit of 
Czech Party and governmental delegation to 
USSR from September 6 to September 15. 

Construction of tire factory begins at 
Bobruisk. 


Extramural session of Terrestrial Sciences | 


Section of USSR Academy of Sciences opens 
at Khabarovsk. 


Delegation of French scientists arrives in 
Moscow at invitation of USSR Academy of 


East German Party and governmental dele- 
gation led by First Secretary of Central Com- 
mittee of Socialist Unity Party and Chairman of 
State Council Walter Ulbricht arrives in 
Moscow on official visit. 

Kosygin sends notes to Pakistan and India 
on Kashmir conflict. 

Soviet-Czech agreement abolishi visas 
for private travel between the two countries 
signed in Moscow. 

Fifteen-thousandth issue of Jasestia comes 


out. 


"18 Announcement 


19 


20 


21 


that construction of gas 
pipeline system linking Central Asia and 
Central Regions has been started on left bank 
of Amu-Darya in Karakumy desert. 

Lebanese parliamentary delegation Ied by 
Vice-President of Chamber of Deputies arrives 
in Moscow at invitation of Supreme Soviet. 

Soviet artificial Earth satellites 86—90 in the 
“Kosmos” series launched by a single rocket. 
One of the satellites is powered by a radio- 
active isotope. 

Soviet-Australian trade agreement initialed 
in Soviet Foreign Trade Ministry. 


Tenth anniversary of Soviet withdrawal from 
Porkkala. 
Construction of large silk combine started 


at Cherkassy. 


Agreement under which USSR is to give 
technical assistance to Cuba in carrying out 
geological survey work signed in Moscow. 

Third All-Union Conference on Automatic 
Control opens at Odessa. 

Publication of Kosygin’s invitation to Prime 
Minister Shastri and President Ayub Khan to 
meet in the USSR to discuss their differences 
over Kashmir. 

Soviet oceanographic ship under flag of 
Chief of Hydrographic Service of Soviet Navy, 
Vice-Admiral A. I. Rassokho, arrives ın Lon- 
don on courtesy visit. 

Fourth All-Union Congress of Pathologo- 
anatomists, devoted largely to the causes of 
arteriosclerosis, opened in Kishinev by Mem- 
ber ,of Soviet Academy of Medical Sciences 
Professor I. V. Davydovsky. 


Executive Committee of Comecon holds its 
nineteenth session ın Moscow, discussing fuel 
and power balance of member countries during 
period 1966—70. 

Announcement that International Sympo- 
sium on Medicine has ended at Gdynia. 


22 Announcement that Zambian President Dr. 


Kenneth Kaunda has accepted invitation to 
pay official visit to USSR ın summer of 1966. 

Announcement that physical culture and 
sports museum is to be built in Kiev. 


23 Conference of heads of writers’ unions of 


“socialist” countries opened in Moscow by 
Board Chairman of USSR Writers’ Un on 

Official opening of regular air service be- 
tween Belgrade and Moscow. 
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Soviet Culture Minister Y. A. Furtseva 
leaves for Paris to attend opening in Louvre 
of exhibition of French paintings from Soviet 
museums. ' 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 


“ “Kosmos-91,” 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 
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Party Central Committee Secretary and Pre- 
sidium Member M.A.Suslov and Party 
Central Committee Secretary B. N. Ponomarev 
receive delegation from Congolese Higher 
Revolutionary Council led by Gaston 
Soumaliot. 

Announcement that Chief of Swedish 
Defense Staff has arrived in Moscow as guest 
of Chief of General Staff of Soviet Armed 
Forces Marshal M. V. Zakharov. 

Delegation of Soviet women leaves for 
Teheran at invitation of Princess Ashraf 
Pahlavi, head of Higher Council of Iranian 
Women’s Associations. 


Twentieth anniversary of establishment of 
diplomatic relations between USSR and 
Hungary. > 
Announcement that all-Union seminar of 
factory journalists has come to an end in Lenin- 
grad. 

Publication of joint Soviet-Burmese com- 
muniqué on visit of General Ne Win to USSR. 

Publication of draft declaration calling for 
non-interference in internal affairs of states 
and respect for their independence and sover- 
eıgnty and draft treaty on non-proliferation of 
nuclear weapons submitted by Soviet govern- 
ment to UN General Assembly. 

Publication of replies of President Ayub 
Khan and Prime Minister Shastri to Kosygin’s 
note of September 17 regarding Kashmir 
conflict. 


Plenary meeting of Party Central Committee 
opens. 

Large oil deposit discovered near river Agan 
Megionskaya, a few dozen ‘kilometers from 


the middle reaches of the river Ob in tke 
Tyumen Oblast. 


30 


8 
17 


29 


30 


Publication of communiqué on visit of East 
German Party and governmental delegation 
led by Walter Ulbricht. 


Plenary meeting of Party Central Committee 
comes to an end. Report delivered by Kosygin 
on plans to improve industrial planning, 
management and incentives. Convening of 
Twenty-Third Party Congress announced by 
Brezhnev. ` 

Supreme Soviet decrees that first Sunday in 
October be celebrated as Teacher’s Day. 

Malinovsky accompanied by group of high- 
ranking officers arrives in Austria on official 
visit ar invitation of Austrian Defense Minister ` 
Prader. ‘ " 
Meeting of Councils of Elders of Council of 
the Union and Council of Nationalities of 
USSR Supreme Soviet held in Moscow. 

Party delegation led by Head of Party Central 
Committee’s Propaganda and Agitation De- 
partment and member of Party’s Central 
Auditing Commission V.I. Stepakov leaves 
for Montevideo to take part in celebrations of 


„45th anniversary of foundation of Uruguayan 


Communist Party. 

Soviet delegation led by Chairman of Execu- 
tive Committee of Union of Red Cross and 
Red Crescent Societies, Professor G. Miterev, 
leaves for Vienna to take part in Twentieth 
International Red Cross Conference. 





Changes and Appointments 
B. V. Petrovsky appointed Health Minister. 


Ambassador to Senegal V. I. Yerofeyev given 
additional post of Ambassador to Zambia. 


F.D Kulakov elected Party Central Com- 
mittee Secretary. 

V.N. Titov relieved of duties of Party 
Central Committee Secretary because of his 
work in Kazakh Party Central Committee. 

S. S. Mikhailov appointed Ambassador to 
Brazil, replacing A. A. Fomin, who 1s trans- 
ferred to other work. 


\ 


The Council of Ministers of the USSR 


_ On October 1 and 2, the Supreme Soviet made extensive changes in the 
composition of the Council of Ministers, in accordance with decisions adopted 
by the Party Central Committee during its plenary session in September. In view 
of the scale of these changes, we list below the new membership of the Council 
‚of Ministers instead of waiting for the issue of our next Supplement. In addition 
‘to some actual changes of office,! the state committees responsible for various 
branches of industry were reconstituted as ministries, and a number of new 
ministries were created. All the sovnarkhozes were abolished, including the 
National Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz) and the Supreme National Economic 
Council. The State Committee for Coordinating Scientific Research was recon- 
stituted as the State Committee for Science and Technology, and a new State 
Committee for Material and Technical Supply was set up. The necessary alter- 
ations were made in the text of the Constitution, and the members of the Council 
of Ministers are listed below in the order given in the Constitution (see Pravda, 
October 3, 1965). The list also includes other changes made since February 25, 
1965. 


ee 
KOSYGIN, Aleksei N. 


First Deputy Chairmen 
MAZUROV, Kirill T. 
POLYANSKY, Dmitry S. 


Deputy Chairmen 
BAIBAKOV, Nikolai K. NOVIKOV, Ignaty T. 

. DYMSHITS, Veniamin E. NOVIKOV, Vladimir N. 
KIRILLIN, Vladimir A. SHELEPIN, Aleksandr N. 
LESECHKO, Mikhail A. SMIRNOV, Leonid V. 

TIKHONOV, Nikolai A. 


Minister of the Aviation Industry... .. a. a ee. cee eee eee .. DEMENTEY, Petr V. 


Minister of the Automobile Industry ................0 000 re TARASOV, Aleksandr M. 
Minister of Foreign Trade . .... a. 1... ee seen ae ee eee PATOLICHEV, Nikolai S. 
Minister of the Gas Industry ........... cee eee eee eee een nen _KORTUNOV, Aleksei K. 
Minister of Civil Aviation ........... 0.000 cece eee eee eee eee LOGINOV, Yevgeny F. 
Mintster of Machine Building for the Light, Food and Household 

Equipment Industries ......... 0. cece eee cee ernennen DOYENIN, Vasily N. 





1 The most important changes were as follows: D S Polyansky, hitherto Deputy Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers, was appointed First Deputy Chairman, P. F. Lomako was released from his duties as Deputy Chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers aad Chairman of the State Planning Commission (Gosplan), K N Rudnev was 
released from his duties as Deputy Chairmen of the Council of Ministers; N. K. Baibakov, V.A Kırıllın and 
N. A. Tikhonov were appointed Deputy Chairmen of the Council of Ministers, V. Y Boiko, V.V Krotov, 
N V. Melnikov, P V. Naumenko, N A. Obolensky, G. M. Orlov, M. Y. Rakovıky and N I. Strokin were 
released from their duties as Ministers of the USSR; and A. K Antonov, S F. Antonov, B F Bratchenko, 
Ree Doyenin, I. P. Kazanets, I. F. Sınıtsyn, N V. Timofeyey and V. D. Shashın were appointed Ministers of 
the USSR. - 
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Minister of the Merchant Marine ..........0.0cceeeeecucueues 
Minister of the Defense Industry ...........cccceeeeeeeceeeees 
Minister of General Machine Building .......2222 222222 


Minister of Instrument Making, Automatic Devices and 


Control Systems. un als wn non a eee o84 white Ve eR we 
, Minister of Railroad Communications .............0.eceseeeee 
Minister of the Radio Industry .............00cecececeeeuceae 
Minister of Medrum Machine Building ...............0.0-000e 
Minister of the Machine and Hand Tools Industry ............. 
Minister of Communal, Building and Roadbuilding Machinery .... 
Minister of the Shipbuilding Industry ..............ccceeeeeee 
Minister of Tractor and Agricultural Machinery Construction... . 
Minister of Transport Construction .............ceceeeececees 
Minister of Heavy, Power and Transport Machine Building ..... 
Minister of Chemical and Oil Equipment Production ........... 
Minister of the Electronics Industry ..........ceccccceceseees 
Minister of the Electrical Engineering Industry ................ 
Minister of Higher and Special Secondary Education ........... 
Minister of Geology csocsi sodot ae suena i teene eneas 
Minister of Health 2.4.20 nenne nee dh 


Minister of Culture ... loc ee 
Minister of the Light Industry .......... cc ccc cecececceeececs 


Minister of the Timber, Cellulose, Paper and Wood-Processing 


BAKAYEYV, Viktor G. 
ZVEREV, Sergei A. 
AFANASBY, Sergei A. 


RUDNEV, Konstantin N. 
BESHCHEV, Boris P. 
KALMYKOV, Valery D. 
SLAVSKY, Yefim P. 
KOSTOUSOV, Anatoly I. 
NOVOSELOV, Yefim S. 
BUTOMA, Boris Y. 
SINITSYN, Ivan F. 
KOZHEVNIKOV, Yevgeny F. . 
ZHIGALIN, Vladimir F. 
BREKHOV, Konstantin I. 
SHOKIN, Aleksandr I. 
ANTONOV, Aleksei K. 
YELYUTIN, Vyacheslav P. 
SIDORENKO, Aleksandr V. 
PETROVSKY, Boris V. 
GROMYKO, Andrei A. 
FURTSEVA, Yekaterina A. 
TARASOV, Nikolai N. 


Taduse ones Auen engel es enden bees TIMOFEXEV, Nikolai V. 
Minister of Melioration and Water Economy ............0.0005 ALEKSEYEVSKY, Yevgeny Y. 
Minister of Special Installation and Construction Projects ....... YAKUBOVSKY, Fuad B. 
Minister of the Meatrand Milk Industry.............ceeeceeeee ANTONOV, Sergei F. 

Minister of the Oil-Extracting Industry ..............eceeeeees SHASHIN, Valentin D. 
Minister of the Oil-Processing and Petrochemical Industry ...... FEDOROV, Viktor S. 
Minister of Defense ........ 0. ccc ccc cece enc een MALINOVSKY, Rodion Y. 
Minister of the Food Industry ............cececcecceceueeeees ZOTOV, Vasily P. 
Minister of the Building Materials Industry ........... ee GRISHMANOY, Ivan A. 
Minister of Fisheries oresoao onnenn uei inkek ianea ISHKOV, Aleksandr A: 
Minister of Postal Services and Telecommunications............ PSURTSEV, Nikolai D. 
Minister of Agriculture 20.0.2... cece cece cece cece ee nenn MATSKEVICH, Vladimir V. 
Minister of Trade: a nee aan 65.6 STRUYEV, Aleksandr I. 
Minister of the Coal Industry .... u...un ccc ccc ee seen cece cee ees BRATCHENKO, Boris F. 
Minister of Finance: s orson une niet een anne GARBUZOV, Vasily F. 
Minister of the Chemical Industry ..............0ccccececeeeee KOSTANDOV, Leonid A. 
Minister of Non-Ferrous Metallurgy .........-...ccceeeeeeees LOMAKO, Petr F. 
Mintster of Ferrous Metallurgy ........ ee aed slays nee KAZANETS, Ivan P. 
Minister of Power and Electrification 0.0.0.0... 0 cece aanne NEPOROZHNY, Petr S. 
Other Ministers of the USSR? 
BTMEKDZHIYAN, Ashot A. ......... First Deputy Chairman of State Committee for Building 
Affairs (Gosstrai) 
GOREGLYAD, Aleksei A... 222222222... First Deputy Chairman of State Planning Committee 
(Gosplan) 
GUSEV, Nikoli P. coe eee eee Deputy Chairman of State Planning Committee (Gosplan) 
KALAMKAROV, Vartan A. ........05. No information available 
KOROBOV, Anatoly V. ...........0005 Deputy Chairman of State Planning Committee (Gosplan) 





2? This was the position as of October 3, 1965. For various reasons, changes may be expected in the near future. 
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LEBEDEV, Viktor D. .............0.. No information available 


MARTYNOV, Nikolai V. ocean. No information available 

POSOKHIN, Mikhail V. .............. Deputy Chairman of State Committee for Building Affairs 
. (Gosstroi); Chairman of State Committee for Civil Build- 

ing and Architecture 

RYABENKO, Aleksandr Y. ........... Deputy Chairman of State Planning Committee (Gosplan) 

RYABIKOV, Vasily M. ...........0008 No information available 

SITNIN, Vladimir K. .....22222.22200... Chairman of State Committee for Prices 

STEPANOV, Sergei A. ......-. 0.000005 Deputy Chairman of State Planning Committee (Gosplan) 

TIKHOMIROV, Serger M. ............ No information available 


Heads of Departments at Ministerial Level 


Chairman of State Planning Committee (Gosplan) ............-. BAIBAKOV, Nikola K. 
Chairman of State Committee for Building Affairs (Gosstroi) ..... NOVIKOV, Ignaty T. 
Chairman of State Committee for Material and Technical Supply .. DYMSHITS, Veniamin E. 
Chairman of Committee for Party and State Control ............ SHELEPIN, Aleksandr N. 
Chairman of State Committee for Labor and Wages ............. VOLKOV, Aleksandr P. 
Chairman of State Committee for Science and-Technology ....... KIRILLIN, Vladimir A. 
Chairman of State Committee for Sound and Television 

Broadcasting nissen Hansen nennen werben MESYATSEV, Nikolaı N. 
Chairman of State Committee for Cinematography .............. ROMANOV, Aleksei V. 
Chairman of State Press Committee ........0....0ceeeee ees a } ROMANOV, Pavel K. 
Chairman of State Purchasing Committee ..............0000- ). KORNIYETS, Leonid R. 


Chairman of State Committee for Foreign Economic Relations.... SKACHKOV, Semen A. 
Chairman of State Committee for Cultural Ties with Foreign 


Countries. rs Paar bette Po Rolls tsk dase be ae DEE ed bas ROMANOVSKY, Sergei K. 
Chairman of Committee for State Security ...........00eceeeeee SEMICHASTNY, Vladimir Y. 
Chairman of Board of State Bank 1.0.0.0... ccc cee ee eect eaee POSKONOYV, Aleksei A. 
Head of Central Statistical Authority ..............ccceeeeeaeee STAROVSKY, Vladimir N. 


Chairman of the Councils of Ministers of the Union Republics* 


RSFSR. a2 ne een ee eared VORONOV, Gennady I. 
Ukrainian SSRs. bcos este naar KAZANETS, Ivan P. 
Belorussian SSR oo... eee cee cece ee eE EEE ia KISELEV, Tikhon Y. 

Uzbek SSR. nis nd esa a KURBANOV, Rakhmankul 
Kazakh SSR us en een handen ke BEISEBAYEV, Masymkhan B. 
Georgian SSR une nee ee DZHAVAKHISHVILL Givi D. 
Azerbaidzhan SSR oo... cece cece cece nee cuceeeeeucece ALIKHANOV, Enver N. 
Lithuanian SSR... nannten SUMAUSKAS, Motejus J. 
Moldavian SSR... . cece cece cence eee ee eeccnceuceenes DIORDITSA, Aleksandr F., 
Latvan SSR a. aa bce eee wade swine ana levees RUBENS, Vitalijs P. 

Kirghiz SSR aoe aeeai a eaa E aa a ra A ea a ere MAMBETOV, Bolot | 
Tadzhik SSR u... Suse E EEEE E DIET KAKHAROV, Abdulakhad 
Armenian SSR „cusassslessuniannssnen Eea need KOCHINYAN, Anton Y. 
Türkmen SSR nam ass dice suave ane ne ann ea files air GAPUROV, Mukhamednazar 
Estontan SSR nn... na nee een de KLAUSON, Walter J. 





* Under Article 70 of the Soviet Constitution, the Chairmen of the Councils of Ministers of the Union 
Republics are ex-officio members of the Council of Ministers of the USSR. 
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Notes on Contributors 


Garay, Nrxotar. Born 1902 at Staritsa, Tver Province. Studied and later taught on General 
Golovin’s advanced courses on military science in Paris, 1927—39. Served with the White Army during 
the Civil War and, as a battalion commander, with the Vlasov Army in World Wor I. Senior associate 
of the Institute for the Study of the USSR, specializing in military affairs and Soviet foreign policy. 
Editor of the Bulletin. 


Wırnıam B. BaLus. Born in 1908 at Portland, Oregen. Ph. D., University of Chicago, 1936. Advisor 
to the Institute for the Study of the USSR, 1953—54. Has taught at a number of United States universities. 
Professor of Political Sctence at the Untversity of Weshington from 1948 and at the University of 
Michigan since 1957. 


Sreran, SroLre C Hungarian journalist. Imprisoned in Hungary from 1949 to 1956 Released 
during the Hungarian Revolution Now a free-lance journalist in Munich, specializing in Soviet-satellite 
relations. 


Mayjstrenxo, I. W. Born 1899 at Oposhnya, in the Poltava Province. Graduated in 1924 from the 
Kharkov Institute of the National Economy. Worked as a journalist; 1931-36, taught at the Kharkov 
Institute of Journalism. Emigrated to the West during World War II, subsequently publishing articles 
and books in various languages on questions of politics and economics in the USSR, including Boros’bism : 
A Chapter in the History of Ukrainian Communism (New York, 1954). 


ZYBENKO, R. Born in Prague, 1927. Economist and member of the research staff of the Institute for 
the Study of -he USSR. Graduate in economics of the University of Louvain. 


Hajenxc, Fepor Economist specializing in the economic aspects of labor. Born and educated in 
the USSR, where he worked for many years in the planning departments of heavy industrial plants. Now 
a member of the research staff of the Institute for the Study of the USSR. 


Krozuin, Perr. Born 1921 in what is now Kalinin Oblast. Left school in 1939 and entered an 
officers’ training school, from which he graduated in,1941. While at school and in the army, was an 
active member of the Komsomol. Taken priscner by the Germans in 1942 and joined the Vlasov move- 
ment in 1943. Since then has written on political subjects and Soviet youth (including “A Young 
Communist” in Thirteen Who Fled, New York, 1949). 
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From Khrushchev to Stepanov 
HERMAN, AKHMINOV 


Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchev (born 1894) is a world-famous personality. 
His name is associated with a specific stage in the evolution of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party. Until October 14, 1964, he held the posts of First Secretary of the 
Party Central Committee, Chairman of the Council of Ministers and Chairman of 
the Party Central Committee Bureau for the RSFSR. He is now a pensioner and, 
as far as we know, continues to enjoy all the rights of a Soviet citizen despite his 
fall from power. i 

Vasily Pavlovich Stepanov, on the other hand, born in 1905 and a Candidate 
Member of the Party Central Committee since 1961 and chief editor of the 
Party’s theoretical mouthpiece Kommunist since 1962, was barely known outside 
the USSR until May 17, 1965, when an article of his entitled “The High Ideals 
and Everyday Cares of the Party” was published in Pravda. The article aroused 
considerable interest among sovietologists, and was also commented on in the 
Western press, because it represented the fiercest attack thus far on Khrushchev’s 
“goulash Communism.” Stepanov’s central theme was that 


...to reduce Communism to what is, in the main, nothing more than a means of 
satisfying “the demands of the stomach,” to a narrow practicality which is blind 
to high ideals and the broad horizons of the future, would be a profound mistake. 
Similar conceptions of Communism, which have nothing in common with scientific 
Marxist Communism, have been unmasked in Marxist-Leninist literature at various 
stages in its evolution.! 

Particularly alarming was Stepanov’s reference to Felix Dzerzhinsky, founder 
of the Soviet terror apparatus, as the sole “ideal Communist” (apart from Lenin, 
of course). This statement gave rise to fears that the “anti-goulash” line would 
lead to’ the introduction of more stringent, even terroristic, legal practices. 

After a few days, Stepanov faded once more into the background. His ideas, 
however, are shared by a not inconsiderable section of the Soviet hierarchy. ` 
Party Central Committee Secretary and Presidium Member M. A. Suslov, one of 
the Party’s leading ideologists, declared in a speech in Sofia on June 2 that 

...the problem of building Communism is by no means solved by creating an 


abundance of material wealth. Communist social relations still have to be con- 
solidated in all spheres of life...? 


1 Prapda, May 17, 1965. 
2 Ibid, June 5, 1965. 


It would be as well to point out that Stepanov and company are not advo- 
cating lowering the standard of living in absolute terms (although this might 
well be the result if their political line were to be adopted). They are insisting 
rather that politics should be placed before economics, that the relationship 
between Party and economic organizations should be revised. Writes Stepanov: 


For a time, it was wrongly considered that economic management was the only 
matter deserving the attention of Party orgahizations and that beyond this sphere . 
Party work as such did not exist. . . . This biassed view of the role of Party organiza- ` 
tions led to a belittlement of internal Party work. i 


Suslov is no less specific: 


There were cases when, in their preoccupation with current economic matters, 
certain Party organizations. . . failed to take a political approach in solving economic 
problems...4 


This criticism is directed primarily at Khrushchev’s action in splitting up the 
Patty organizations into industrial and agricultural components, but its origins 
lie deeper. At the Twentieth Party Congress in February 1956, Khrushchev said: 


‚ It must be admitted that for many years our Party cadres-have not been suffi- 
ciently educated in a spirit of deep responsibility for the solution of practical problems 
of economic reconstruction. ... There are still Party “functionaries,” if you can call 
them that, who consider that Party work is one thing and economic and government 
work another:5 


Khrushchev even went so far as to demand that Party workers be paid accord- 
ing to the success of their economic measures. He declared: 


The work of a leading Party official should be judged mainly according to his 
achievements in the sphere of economic development... .It is clearly necessary, 
comrades, to increase the material responsibility of leading officials for their assign- 
ments and make their remuneration to some extent dependent on their achievements. 
Lf an official fulfills or overfulfills the plan he should get more, if he fails to fulfill the 
plan he should get less. Some may say that you cannot establish such a remuneration- 

- principle for Party officials because they are called upon to do ideological and Party 
organizational work. ...But can one really call Party organization work successful 
if it does not have a beneficial effect on production?® a 


This argument was merely one of the weapons used by Khrushchev in his 
_ devious campaign to strengthen the dictatorship that had been so badly shaken 
by Stalin’s death, and cannot be simply dismissed as typical Khrushchevian 
pragmatism. At that time, Khrushchev was busy purging the Party apparatus of 
the supporters of Malenkov, Molotov, Kaganovich and others whom he regarded 
as his personal rivals, and failure in the economic sphere was the most frequent. 





3 Ibid., May 17, 1965. 
4 Ibid., June 5, 1965. 
5 XX szd Kommmisticheskoi parti Sovetskogo Soyuza. Stenografichesky otchet (The Twentieth Congress 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union: A Stenographic Record), Vol. I, Moscow, 1956, pp. 103—4. 
8 Ibid., pp. 106—7. gi i - 
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pretext under which they were removed. Most of the Party’s. functionaries were 
displeased at this turn of events. Stepanov and Suslov want to give back to the 
Party authorities their former power, strengthen the position of the Party apparat- 
chiki vis-a-vis the specialists, particularly the economists, and free the apparatchiks 
from the day-to-day running of the economy so that they can concentrate on, to 
quote Stepanov, “the most important thing, namely people, their moods, thoughts 
and general outlook.” Suslov also demands that the Party authorities constantly 
bear in mind the need for mass ideological work. In other words, there can be no 
doubt that Suslov and Stepanov are speaking in the name of the medium- and 
low-ranking Party apparatchiki or “professional Communists,” and the assurance 
with which they have so far been propounding their views indicates that the 
latter are receiving energetic support in high Party circles (although, as we shall 
see, they are also meeting with some opposition). Indeed, a preliminary analysis of 
the activities of Khrushchev’s successors leads us to the conclusion that the 
Party apparatchiki are launching an attack on a broad front against a number of 
developments which they consider detrimental to their interests. 


As has been correctly pointed out, the post-Khrushchev period has so far 
been marked by a lack of basic or far-reaching decisions: 


...the new Soviet leaders removed a considerable number of restrictions on the use 
of supplementary farm plots by collective farmers, workers and employees, hastily 
authorized a small increase in wages, eased the requirements for entrance into higher 
educational institutions for young people without work experience, alluded several 
times to the possibility of extending freedom of creative art, lowered prices on a 
number of foodstuffs and other consumer goods, and promised to improve the 
supply of food products to the population. All of these measures, carried out on a 
crash basis in spite of the declared importance of making a comprehensive and 
profound study of the problems before taking decisions, bear the mark of 
half-measures adopted in extreme haste.” ' 


On the other hand, there was nothing half-hearted about the way in which 
the new leaders proceeded to reshuffle the Party apparatus. At a plenary meeting 
of the Party Central Committee in November 1964, Khrushchev and Kozlov 
(the latter because of his failing health) were removed from the Central Com- 
mittee’s Presidium and replaced by P. Y. Shelest, First Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Ukrainian Communist Party, and A. N. Shelepin, Chairman of 
the Committee for Party and State Control. V. I. Polyakov was relieved of the 
post of Central Committee Secretary and P.N. Demichev elected Candidate 
Member of the Central Committee Presidium. At a further plenary meeting held 
in the following March, K. T. Mazurov, First Secretary of the Central Committee 
of the Belorussian Communist Party, was elected Presidium Member and D. F. 
Ustinov, Chairman of the Supreme National Economic Council, a Central 
Committee Secretary and Presidium Candidate Member. L. F. -Ilichev lost his 
position of Central Committee Secretary responsible for ideological problems. 


7 Analysis of Current Developments in the Soviet Union, No. 372, July 13, 1965, published by the Institute 
for the Study of the USSR, Munich. 


` 


More important, however, were the resolutions adopted (for the sake of 
clarity we shall deal with those adopted at the March meeting first). The March 
meeting was devoted to agriculture, and Brezhnev’s resolution to give priority 
to agricultural problems must be regarded as purely symbolic. It will be recalled 
that in 1953 Khrushchev opened his bid for power by criticizing the state of 
agriculture. However, there are three points about the March meeting which 
deserve special attention. ‘ 


Firstly, it was acknowledged that agricultural growth under Khrushchev 
lasted only until 1959. In the words of Kommunist: 


The growth rate of basic crop yields has dropped sharply. The same can be said 
of livestock-breeding. Thus, whereas up to 1959 agricultural production increased 
noticeably, from that year onwards it began, in effect, to mark time, and the planned 
increases in the production of milk, meat and other products did not take place, 
which caused certain difficulties in the supply of food to the population and in the 
country’s entire economic development.® 


Secondly, it was resolved to make even more extensive use of material 
incentives in agriculture, in the form of a reduction of state purchase quotas, a 
firmer guarantee of the peasant’s right to dispose freely of surplus produce 
remaining after the latter quotas have been met, etc. 


Thirdly, it was decided to strengthen the rural Party organizations. 


In admitting that Soviet agriculture is in a bad way, the Party leaders are 
probably doing no more than facing reality. The decision to rely on private 
enterprise to bring about a “sharp increase” in zgricultural production “in the 
shortest possible time” is, on the other hand, a meaningless ritual also performed 
by Lenin, Stalin, Malenkov and Khrushchev in their time. It is a consequence of 
the fact that the Party has at its disposal only a very limited number of weapons 
with which to combat economic ills. 


As regards the decision to give more power to the rural Party organizations, 
this is part of the new “line,” and here we must return to the plenary meeting of 
November 1964. On this occasion, a resolution was adopted which revoked the 
_ teform of November 1962 calling for Party organizations at raion and oblast level 
to be split up according to the “production principle,” i.e., into industrial and 
agricultural components. At the time, the present author expressed the view that 
the reform should be interpreted as the first stage in restoring effective Party 
control over the entire country after Stalin’s death,® By splitting up the Party 
organizations according to the “production principle,” the Party leaders were 
able to reduce the dislocation caused by the purge then in progress. Thus, whereas 
before the reform the removal of the second secretary of a raion committee, for 
example, caused repercussions throughout the entire committee, after the reform 
it was possible to purge the “agricultural committee” without disrupting the 





8 Kommsoust, 1965, No. 5, p. 4. f y 
? See Herman Achminow, “The Soviet Communist Party,” Studies on the Soviet Union, Vol. U, No. 3 
(New Series), published by the Institute for the Study of the USSR, Munich, 1963. 
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work of the “industrial committee” and vice versa. Doubtless the reform was also 
intended to counter the bad effects of the ever-present friction between agri- 
cultural and industrial officials. 


That a purge took place during the years 1962—64 is now known for certain. 
In March, 1964, i.e., some six months; before Khrushchev’s fall, Kommunist 
reported that in the previous year over, half the members of the oblast and 
republican committees had been replaced and over three-quarters of the members 
of the city and urban raion committees.1° Brezhnev, who became second secretary 
of the Party Central Committee on June 21, 1963, was clearly the man responsible 
for seeing that the purge was carried out at oblast and republican level. 


In the light of the above, it becomes; clear why Brezhnev revoked Khrush- 
chev’s reform of 1962. After the new apparatchiki had been installed in office, 
the division of the Party organizations no longer served any useful purpose, and 
from the point of view of the new Party leaders it was only logical to give back 
the functionaries in the raion and oblast committees their former power. Indeed, 
the abrogation of the reform marks the second stage in the drive to strengthen 
the Party apparatus. 

The third stage was opened by Brezhnev’s demand, at the March plenary 
meeting, for an increase in the number of professional Party officials on the state 
and collective farms.t! An interesting point is that the Party officials hesitated a 
while before celebrating their victory. (Their heightened class awareness first 
became apparent in May, in a number of Pravda articles (the most notable being 
that by Stepanov), and was also evident in a speech made by Suslov in Bulgaria 
on June 2. A. Putrya, First Secretary of the Lipetsk Oblast Committee, declared 
openly that 

...it is now clear that in our excessive preoccupation with renewing the Party 
organs we have on occasions unjustifiably removed old Party cadres from the Party 
leadership. The frequent replacement of secretaries caused uncertainty among the 


latter, and some of them began to look apprehensively over their shoulders at the 
economic managers and turn a blind eye to their errors. They even coined the 


phrase: “Stick close to the factory chimney...” “After all,” they said, “We mustn’t 
be too demanding otherwise we'll spoil relations with the [economic] manage- 
ment.’’1? 


A similar opinion was expressed a’ few days later by G. Popov, First Secretary 
of the Leningrad City Committee: 


Experienced and knowledgeable Party cadres who have mastered the difficult 
art of organizing and educating must|be valued highly....Can it be considered 
normal that 75 percent‘of the secretaries of the Party committees of the largest 
primary Party organizations in Leningrad have less than three years’ administrative 
experience in general, let alone in the Partyp13 


10 Kommunist, 1964, No. 4, p. 103. 
11 See Pravda, March 27, 1965. 
13 Ibid., May 25, 1965. 

' 18 Thid., May 30, 1965. 
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As far as the lower-ranking Party officials are concerned, these and similar 
statements are all part of a campaign to increase the number of soft jobs in the 
Party and give the latter more power. This campaign has now taken the form of 
an attempt to change the Party Rules limiting the number of slots for professional 
apparatchiki and demanding that officials be systematically replaced.!* In other 
` words, the new Party leaders, Brezhnev in particular, are aiming at building up a 
solid nucleus of Party officials who are obliged to them for their positions. In 
view of this circumstance, the so-called “policy of half-measures”. allegedly 
pursued by the new leaders can hardly be considered as hephazard or as evidence 
of indecision. 

Moreover, it now seems clear that Soviet power takeovers follow a definite 
pattern inasmuch as each new leader has started off by being a “moderate Com- 
munist,” a “liberal,” a “defender of the principle of material incentive,” etc. 
Stalin, for example, acquired his power in the process of fighting Trotsky’s 
“left-wing Communism.” During his brief reign, Malenkov promised to bring - 
about a rapid increase in the standard of living (but was subsequently removed 
as a “Stalinist” for his pains). Khrushchev developed “liberalism” into a political 
theory, but was nevertheless able to work out a new Party Program and proclaim 
the Party’s intention of going ahead with the building of Communism. 

However, whereas the “liberal” measures of Malenkov and Khrushchev gave 
the impression of being part of a specific policy, Brezhnev can afford to confine . 
himself to vague promises of a higher standard of living, greater artistic freedom, 
etc., since the Party is not now undergoing a crisis suck as occurred after the 
deaths of Lenin and Stalin. Certain changes have been made, but they are of a 
routine character; Brezhnev does not need een in the same way as Stalin 
and cay did. 


* 


The stability and continuity of the Party leadership are particularly apparent 
from the composition of the Party Central Committee Presidium, whose members 
are: L. I. Brezhnev (born 1906), A. P. Kirilenko (1906), A. N. Kosygin (1904), 
K. T. Mazurov (1914), A.I. Mikoyan (1895), N. V. Podgorny (1903), D. S 
Polyansky (1917), A. N. Shelepin (1918), P. Y. Shelest (1908), N. M. Shvernik 
(1888), M. A. Suslov (1902) and G. I. Voronov (1910). The candidate members 
of the Presidium are: P. N. Demichev, V. V. Grishin, V. P. Mzhavanadze, 
Sh. R. Rashidov, D. F. Ustinov and L. N. Yefremov. 


As regards its social composition, the present Presidium is extremely homo- 
geneous, particularly in, comparison with its predecessor. Of its twelve full 
members, only one—Kosygin—is an out-and-out “specialist” as opposed to a 
professional Party man. Only for a brief period in 1938 was Kosygin engaged 
in Party work; subsequently he held only economic and governmental posts. 
Dmitry Polyansky, Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the RSFSR from 


14 See Herman Akhminov, “The ‘Permanent Purge’ in the New Party Program,” Bulletin, 1961, 
No. 10. í 
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1958 to 1962 and now Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR, should be regarded as a Party official occupying a governmental post 
rather than a government official by profession, since from 1934 until 1958 
_ he was engaged in Komsomol and, later, Party work, combining the latter with 
a period of study and a one-year term as chairman of an oblast executive com- 
mittee. In the same way, Nikolai Podgorny is not really a thoroughbred Party 
official, since he worked for a long time in the food industry and in the govern- 
ment and turned to Party work only comparatively recently, in 1950. All the 
other Presidium members, however, are Party officials by profession, three, namely 
Brezhnev, Suslov and Shelepin, being Party Central Committee Secretaries. 


The age structure of the Presidium is also interesting. As regards age the 
members are remarkably evenly distributed, tbeir years of birth being 1888, 1895, 
1902, 1903, 1904, 1906, 1908, 1910, 1914, 1917 and 1918. This is an indication that 
the Party leaders have been doing all they can to achieve a continuity of policy 
and preserve the Bolshevik tradition. Two Presidium members are old Bol- 
sheviks: Shvernik has been a Party member since 1905 and Mikoyan since 1915. 
Shvernik, incidentally, is what might be termed a purge specialist; in the nineteen- 
twenties, he held responsible positions in the Party’s Central Control Commission 
and similar bodies, and since 1956 has been Chairman of the Party Commission 
(formerly known as the Party Control Committee). Owing to his advanced age, 
he does not take a very active part in the work of the Presidium (this is probably 
why the latter still has an even number of members), but is valued as an adviser 
of particularly great experience. 

Mikoyan and Shvernik became members of the Party Central Committee, i.e., 
achieved all-Union prominence, in 1923 and 1925 respectively. The oldest 
“Stalinist” among the “youngsters” is Kosygin, who became a Central Com- 
mittee member in 1939. He was followed by Suslov in 1941 and Brezhnev, 
Voronov and Shelepin, then only 34 and still the youngest member of the 
Presidium, in 1952. 


The largest numerical group in the Presidium consists of those who were 

elected members in 1956, i.e., Kirilenko, Mazurov, Podgorny and Polyansky. 

. Shelest is a'newcomer, having been a member of the Party Central Committee 

only since 1961. He moved rapidly up the Party promouen ladder during the 
last few years of Khrushchev’s tenure of office. 


Since even its youngest members are aged 50 or thereabouts, the Presidium is 
hardly likely to take any rash decisions or kick over the traces. It must also be 
remembered that many members were promoted as a result of the great purge 
of 1937-38 (when Stalin physically liquidated virtually the entire Soviet 
aristocracy, which even then was showing signs of becoming bourgeois) and 
probably played an active part in it. Brezhnev, for example, then director of a 
technical school, was transferred in 1938 to “responsible administrative work in 
the Party,” becoming secretary of an oblast committee in the following year. 
Voronov became secretary of a city committee in 1938, only two years after 
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having graduated from an industrial institute in Tomsk. Kirilenko was a design 
engineer from 1936 to 1938 and from then until 1941 held the positions of raion 
and later oblast committee secretary. From 1935 to 1938, Kosygin was, in rapid 
succession, foreman, shop superintendent and director in a textile factory, and 
in the following year became chairman of the Leningrad Executive Committee. 
In 1938, Mazurov, then head of a raion road department, was transferred to the 
political department of the Belorussian railroad system. During the great purge, 
Suslov, Mikoyan and Shvernik were oblast committee secretaries, i.e., were 
personally in charge of Party work in their oblasts. Polyansky and Shelepin were 
then too young to play any significant political role. Podgorny alone had a career 
undistinguished by rapid promotion. 

It is clear from the above that Khrushchev’s “de-Stalinization” was in reality 
nothing more than a struggle for promotion by the present Soviet leaders, them- 
selves Stalinists. Brezhnev, First Secretary of the Party Central Committee, 
Shelepin, Chairman of the Committee for Party and State Control, and Voronov, 
First Deputy Chairman of the Central Committee’s Bureau for the RSFSR, were 
probably selected by Stalin himself to suppress the—Stalinist—“‘old guard.” As 
Khrushchev said in his “secret” speech at the Twentieth Party Congress in 1956, 
in 1952 Stalin was preparing a new “great purge” and planned in particular to 
liquidate Molotov, Voroshilov and other old Bolsheviks who subsequently 
became victims of “de-Stalinization.” Thus Stalin’s henchmen did eventually 
carry out their assignment, although under a completely different slogan. 


So we see that the present post-Khrushchev Presidium of the Party Central 
Committee is neither anti-Stalin nor anti-Khrushchev; of its twelve members, 
seven were made Central Committee members by Stalin while eight owe their 
positions in the Presidium to Khrushchev. If anything, the Presidium is anti- 
Malenkov or anti-Molotov inasmuch as seven members, who were elected in 
1952 and 1956, only came to the fore in the Presidium after the “anti-Party” 
group had been removed. The Presidium, in fact, is a body which reflects Party 
history, carries on the Bolshevik tradition and, most imporiant of all, cannot do 
otherwise than act in the interests of one particular section of Soviet society, 
namely the Party functionaries. The Presidium members ate the men who will 
build Communism. 


* 


Stepanov, the man whom we mentioned at the beginning of this article, 
is ia many respects a typical Presidium member, even though he'is not one 
himself. Now aged 60, he has been a Party member since 1926. In 1936, he 
graduated in philosophy at the Moscow Institute of History, Philosophy and 
Literature and completed a postgraduate course at the Institute two years later. 

ing the war against Germany, he was Deputy Chairman of the Radiodiffusion 
and Radio Broadcasting Committee. Both before and after the war, namely from 
1938 to 1941, from 1945 to 1948 and again from 1951 to 1955, he worked in the 
Party Central Committee. From 1949 to 1951, he was chief editor at the State 
Political Literature Publishing House, the largest and most important publishing 
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house in the Soviet Union. From 1955 to 1962, he worked for Pravda, for the 
last two years as deputy chief editor.15 


Indeed, it might even be said that Stepanov’s career is much more typical of a 
Presidium member than those of the Presidium members themselves. A glance at 
his biography shows that he has never been engaged in production and has 
never occupied a position where he has been required to make decisions off his 
own bat. He has never even been in charge of a Party organization. His con- 
tribution to the Soviet war effort was as a leading functionary in the state broad- 
casting system. Stepanov was 21 when he joined the Party, and was thus old 
enough to know that a person could only get on in the Soviet Union if he was a 
Party member. He is, in fact, a typical apparatchik. In his article, he expressed the 
view that the Party functionary’s chief task was to “find the right man for the 
right job,” whether this job be producing goods, building houses or fighting. 
Khrushchev gave a devastating description of the Stepanov breed in a speech at 
the Twentieth Party Congress in 1956: 


There are still officials in leading positions who might be described as “busy 
doing nothing.” At first sight, they appear to be extremely active.... They hold 
meetings until the early hours of the morning...swear at those who are falling 
behind...and are full of phrases like “passing the test,” “overcoming all diffi- 
culties,” “turning the corner” and “justifying confidence.” And yet it turns out at 
the end of the year that such an official has not improved things in the slightest, 
despite all his fuss.16 


It would, however, be unfair to ee Stepanov unfavorably with Khru- 
shchev in this respect; after all, as Brezhnev pointed out at the March plenary 
“meeting, Khrushchev himself has proved to have been guilty of being “busy 
doing nothing,” in the field of agriculture at least. Khrushchev too was fond of 
appealing to the Soviet people to “turn the corner,” “pass the test” and “justify 
the confidence” put in them, but when he was overthrown it became clear that 
he too had “not improved things in the slightest.” This, however, was not 
Khrushchev’s fault but rather his misfortune, since the economic setbacks which 
occurred under his regime were a result of the system itself, and there are no 
grounds for supposing that Brezhnev will have any more success in “turning the 
corner.” It must also be realized that it was Khrushchev who paved the way for 
the present advance of the “Stepanovites” by giving back the Party its solid 
organizational framework. 


The fall of Khrushchev signified a transition from one-man rule by a leader 
who, whatever his faults, had a style all his own, to collective leadership by a 
group of faceless Party bureaucrats, the apparatchiki, who although normally 
‚reluctant to show personal initiative have great political experience and “know 
how to run a Communist dictatorship.” It should here be emphasized that the 





15 Yexbegodnik Bolshoi Sovetskoi Entsiklopedii 1962 (Yearbook of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia for 
1962), Moscow, 1962, p. 616. 


16 XX sezd Kommunisticheskoi partsi Sovetskogo Soynza. Stenografichesky otchet, Vol. I, p. 105. 


basic problem confronting the new leaders is, in fact, that of running the 
country—and not just anyhow but in a manner which will result in the emergence 
of a Communist society. Stepanov made this point very clearly when he wrote: 


Our Party is a ruling party, and the organizer of the first large-scale Communist 
construction project in the world. It sees its task to consist not simply ia running 
the country but in leading the country forward toward the attainment of the highest 
historical goal set by Marxism, namely Communism. 17 


Stepanov’s words must come as a sharp rebuff to those inside and outside the 
USSR who think that the Soviet leadership is moving away from dogmatism 
toward a Western-style pragmatism. In the same way, Stepanov offers little 
consolation to those who hope that Soviet society will become liberalized as a 
result of economic pragmatism, “through the back door,” as it were. He writes: 


Lenin’s passionate appeals to cherish each pood of grain, each pood of coal, 
are well known....But the whole purpose of these appeals was to define the way 
in which these poods should be produced, namely not by capitalist methods but by 
the conscientious, voluntary and-selflessly heroic labor of the simple workers.18 


Stepanov, in other words, has no use for a pood of grain or coal that has been 
produced by “capitalist” methods, i.e., with the aid of material incentives or free 
market principles. The worker must work “voluntarily” and with “selfless 
heroism,” that is, for nothing, as Lenin demanded. This, of course, is the essence 
of the well-known program for the building of Communism, and it is not sur- 
prising that Stepanov should spring to the defense of “a society consciously 
created in accordance with objective laws and controlled on a scientific basis”: 
he is, after all, merely defending the interests of those who justify their very- 
existence by “consciously” directing the life of society. . 

Unfortunately, it was the attempt to implement the program for “scientif- 
ically” building a Communist society wich was largely to blame for the economic 
setbacks during the latter half of Khrushchev’s tenure of office—and the present 
Soviet leaders know it. As we have already seen, agricultural production figures 
increased up to 1959 and then began to fall. This was no chance development. 
Up to 1959, Khrushchev harnessed the forces of material incentive for the good _ 
of the national economy, and allowed every man to earn as much as he was able. 
However, at the Twenty-First Party Congress there was a swing back to the left, 
and in 1961 a campaign against “ptivate capitalist tendencies” was launched 
which involved the use of terroristic legislation, such as the introduction of the ` 
death penalty for economic crimes. This development is clearly reflected in 
Khrushchev’s statements on the transition to Communism. Thus, at the Twentieth 
Party Congress in 1956 he said: 


Speaking figuratively, we have now climbed so far up the mountain that we can 
clearly see the broad horizons on the road to the final goal, the Communist society.1? 





i 
1? Prasda, May 17, 1965. 

18 Thid. 

19 XX s02d Kommunisticbeskos parii Sovetskogo Soyuza. Stenografichesky otckst, Vol. I, p. 118. 
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At the Twenty-First Party Congress, three years later, he was more specific: 


Having built a socialist society, the Soviet people has now entered a new phase 
of historical development, namely the transformation of socialism into Com- 
munism....The gradual transition to Communism must not be regarded as a 
protracted movement....We must not rush and hastily introduce something which 
has not been fully developed....But neither can we rest on our laurels, for this 
would lead to stagnation.?° : 


Finally, at the Twenty-Second Party Congress, the new Party Program was 
adopted, which ended with the words: ’ 


The Party solemnly proclaims that the present generation of Soviet pcople 
shall live under Communism |?? 


At the same time, by no means all the apparatchiki are fully convinced that 
politics must have priority over economics. Thus we find in an article by S. 
Podorvanoy, secretary of the Topchikha (Altai Krai) raion committee, state- 
ments which sound very much like an attack on the Stepanovites: 


', „there are officials who are of the opinion that the raion agricultural departments 
should deal with economic problems and the Party raion committee, the Party’s 
primary organizations, only with political and mass educational work....We call 
upon the primary Party organizations and on all Communists not to shy away 
from economic problems but, on the contrary, to study them constantly and 
attentively. . . 33 


Podorvanov’s article was published after the statements of Stepanov and 
Suslov and is interesting for a number of reasons. First of all, its author is a 
comparatively minor Party official who knows how things stand in his particular 
ärea from personal experience (and not from the bland accounts of an all-Union 
committee) and probably has a genuine desire to improve them. There are 
certainly many such officials at the raion level, and their existence only goes to 
prove that “revisionism” is born of practice. The very fact that Podorvanov’s 
article has been published at all shows that his views are being supported at a 
very high level. In other words, the “Stepanovites” have not won yet. Economic 
difficulties and poor discipline within the Party apparatus are hampering the 
campaign being waged by the Stepanovites against those who are prepared to 
resort to any methods, even “capitalist” methods if need be, to produce their 
pood of grain or coal. The latter, of course, have been doing what they can, as 
the wave of arrests of “currency speculators” in March and April 1965 shows.?3 





90 Vnsocherednol XXI sead Kommunisticheskoi partit Sovetskogo Soyuza. Stenografichesky otchet (The 
Extraordinary Twenty-First Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union: A Stenographic 
Record), Vol. I, Moscow, 1959, pp. 93—95. 

21 XXII sexzd Komemunusticheshoi partii Sovetskogo Soyuza. Stenografichesky otcbet (The Twenty-Second 
Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union: A Stenographic Record), Vol. II, Moscow, 1962, 
p. 21. 

22 Pravda, June 9, 1965. 

33 See, for example, Verbernyaya Moskva, March 25 and 27, 1965, and Moskovskaya pravda, April 14, 
1965. 
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In general, however, a slow but sure drift to tae left in the name of Communist 
construction may be expected. As Stepanov put it: 


We must ensure that each concrete measure carried out by a Party organization 
helps...even in a small way...to solve the Party’s day-to-day problems and 
implement the Party Program.*4 


In other words, we may expect from the Soviet leaders not so much a policy 
of “half-measures” as a determined campaign to build a Communist society. 


x 


% Pravda, May 17, 1965. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Culture 


A Belated Reward 


This month, Soviet writer Mikhail Sholokhov, in accordance with a decision 
of the Swedish Academy of October 15, is to receive this year’s Nobel Prize for 
Literature. 

There would be no need to dwell at length on this important, though essen- 
tially formal, event if it were not accompanied by circumstances of a rather unusual 
nature. The first of these is to be found in the manner in which Pravda described 
the reason for the award: 


As stated in the decision of the Swedish Academy, the prize is awarded to 
M. A. Sholokhov in recognition of the artistic strength and honesty of the creator of 
an epoch-making work about historic years in the life of the Russian people.’ 


From this, it is clear that the award is fora single work, obviously The Silent 
Don, which describes life during World War I, the Revolution and the Civil War. 
The first part of the novel was published in 1928 and the last in 1940, i.e. 
twenty-five years ago. 

This is unprecedented i in the history of Nobel Literature Prize awards. Im- 
portant writers from various countries have been awarded the Prize in their time, 
and in every case it was for works which had appeared shortly before, if not (more 
or less) for the writer’s entire production to date. This is true—to name only 
some—of Bjørnstjerne Bjørnson (1903), Henryk Sienkiewicz (1905), Rudyard 
Kipling (1907), Selma Lagerlof (1909), Maurice Maeterlinck (1911), Gerhart 
Hauptmann (1912), Rabindranath Tagore (1913), Romain Rolland (1915), Knut 
Hamsun (1920), Anatole France (1921), Bernard Shaw (1925), Thomas Mann 
(1929), Ivan Bunin (1933), Roger Martin du Gard (1937), William Faulkner 
(1949), Francois Mauriac (1952), Ernest Hemingway (1954), Albert Camus (1957), 
and Boris Pasternak (1958). 


Apart from this doubtful distinction, some other circumstances attending the 
latest award seem surprising at first sight. For two weeks, official Soviet circles 
showed no response to the announcement of the Swedish Academy’s decision; 
then came the congratulatory telegram, signed by the Party Central Committee 
and Council of Ministers, which was broadcast over Radio Moscow and then 
printed in the newspapers. Here it was stated: 


We regard this as further evidence of the worldwide recognition of your out- 
standing talent [and] of an undoubted achievement on the part of the literature of 
socialist realism. 


1 Pravda, October 18, 1965. 
2 Ibid., October 29, 1965. 
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This delayed response on the part of the highest Soviet authority can scarcely be 
explained by negligence or by the oversight of a fact which had become known in 
Moscow on October 15. Other considerations undoubtedly played their part, 
among them, perhaps, a tendency to minimize the importance of an award 
emanating from an ideologically alien world. 


Another curious point is that the report from Stockholm was not published 
simultaneously everywhere in the Soviet press. On October 17, Izwestia printed a 
selection of material among which a prominent place was occupied by an article 
by Leonid Sobolev, Chairman of the Union of Writers of the RSFSR. Sobolev’s 
assessment was distinctly tendentious: i 


It is noteworthy that against a gloomy gray background, in which loom novels— 
or rather, “antinovels”—bereft of thought and passion, where the micro-thoughts 
and micro-passions of confused individualists attempt to give birth to some new kind 
of prose which is associative and devoid of content [assotstativno-bessoderzbatelny], 
ostensibly profound but in fact far-fetched, the Nobel Prize is being awarded to the 
author of works which are full of optimism and depict the people, Nature and life. 


The same issue contained a congratulatory message from Martti Larni, 
President of the Finnish Writer’s Association, and a rather mediocre story of 
Sholokhov’s, “On the Way to the Front,” written in September 1941. 


Pravda followed one day later, on October 18, with an article entitled “A 
Powerful and Rich Talent.” Other newspapers of the capital, including Kömsomol- 
skaya pravda and Literaturnaya gazeta, dealt with the subject in a number of issues 
beginning from October 16. Among these contributions was one by Georgy 
Markov, despatched by telephone from Avignon.? 

Sholokhov’s own telegram acknowledging the award was not sent until 
October 18—a delay, which nowadays can scarcely be explained by supposing 
that the sender had been far away at the time. 


In any case, it seems reasonable to suppose that the natural gratification derived 
from this sign of worldwide recognition has been somewhat clouded. There is 
reason in plenty for such a supposition. Since the middle of the fifties at least, the 
Soviet leaders have earmarked Sholokhov as a Nobel Prize candidate, recommend- 
ing him as the most popular and most gifted writer in the Soviet Union. Their 
ambitions were whetted by the fact that not a single Soviet writer had been 
distinguished with this honor, the only Russian prizewinner, Ivan Bunin (1933), 
being an émigré who was implacably opposed to the Communist regime. 
Sholokhov’s candidature was credited with some chance of success in 1958, when, 
surely not by chance, he spent part of the summer on a trip to the Scandinavian 
countries, much of it in Sweden. The triv did not produce the desired result, the 
prize being awarded to Pasternak. The ruthless persecution of Pasternak and his 
enforced rejection of the prize actually intensified the desire of the Soviet leaders 
to see the honor fall to a Communist writer, whereby their candidate always 
remained the same—Sholokhov. For publicity’s sake, Khrushchev, at the begin- 


3 Literaturnaya gazeta, October 19, 1965. 
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ning of September 1959, visited Veshenskaya, the village where Sholokhov lives, 

‘and invited him to accompany him to the United States. The purpose of this visit 
was confirmed by the unusual fuss that was raised about it in the Soviet press, 
which conferred on the writer the most flattering epithets. Literaturnaya gazeta 
came out with a leading article devoted to the writer and entitled “An Artist Who 
Entiches the World” ; in its next issue with another called “This is Heartening|” 
referring to the high opinion of the writer entertained by the head of the Party and 
government; and in its next issue again with yet another praising Sholokhov, “A 
Master.”® The US trip itself, which included a meeting with American writers and 
poets, was, of course, designed to enhance the prestige of the Soviet candidate for 
the Nobel Prize; but all these efforts proved fruitless. As far as Sholokhov, at least, 
is concerned, it may be assumed that the details of this story will not be easily 
forgotten. : 

A far mote significant point about the affair, however, is the fact already 
pointed out that the award is for work which appeared in print long ago. Here the 
question naturally arises: What kind of artist is the man who is thus presented as 
the leading figure in Soviet literature? Naturally enough, thearticles which appeared 
after the announcement of the award were unstinting in their praise. Ogonek, for 
example, observed: 


x The award of this prize shows that the whole world recognizes the powerful 
talent of a right-winger- of Soviet literature, Mikhail Aleksandrovich Sholokhov.” 


A message from the writers of the RSFSR contained the following: 


Russian writers are proud of the worldwide recognition of your great talent. 
Your success is a triumph for the literature of socialist realism, which is opposed to 
antipopular currents destructive of the great clarity and truthfulness of genuine 
prose.® 


Let us consider to what extent these panegyrics correspond to reality. Mikhail 
Sholokhov is, of course, a gifted writer. These gifts are sufficiently displayed in 
the novel The Silent Don, which may be regarded as one of the best literary pro- 
ductions since the Revolution. Its chief merit lies, perhaps, in the fact that its hero 
is a negative character by Soviet standards: so far from being a stereotyped fighter 
for the social revolution, he was a victim of all the tribulations of the Revolution 
and Civil War period. Not only he but also the other characters in the novel are 
fairly colorful. Quite apart from the skill with which the character and way of life 
of the Don Cossacks are portrayed, the novel describes human feeling with great 

‘ understanding and vividness. i 

In 1932, Sholokhov produced a new work—the first part of the novel Virgin 
Soil Upturned (also known as Seeds of Tomorrow), describing the period of collec- 
tivization, with the decline which it brought about in the peasants’ patriarchal way 





4 Ibid., September 5, 1959. 

5 Ibid. September 8, 1959. 

6 Ibid., September 10, 1959. 

7 Ogonek, 1965, No. 43, p. 6. 

8 Literaturnaya Rossiya, 1965, No, 43, p. 3. 
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of life and the enforced revolution in their mode of existence. Artistically, this 
novel was much inferior to its predecessor, but in Soviet literary circles, aware of 
an incident which took place in the early thirties and which was extremely un- 
pleasant for Sholokhov, it was regarded as an enforced concession to circum- 
stances: after the publication of the first volume of The Silent Don, it was asserted 
that Sholokhov had taken the manuscript of a White Army officer killed in the 
Civil War and presented it as his own. In order to refute this charge of plagiarism, 
Sholokhov had been compelled to postpone completion of his first novel and 
offer another work based on a contemporary subject, which would exclude the 
possibility of its having been derived from such a source. 

However that may be, The Silent Don was justifiably considered an epoch- 
making book, and if it had then, in the thirties, brought its author an important 
international award no one would have been surprised, despite the fact that there 
were other Soviet writers, such as Maxim Gorky, Leonid Leonov, Mikhail 
Zoshchenko, Yury Tynyanov, Isaak Babel, Yury Olesha, Boris Pilnyak and Ilya 
Ehrenburg, who were artistically superior to him. ` 

Generally speaking, Sholokhov’s prewar career was not without distinction. In 
late 1941, he began work on a new novel, They Fought for Their Country, conceived 
as a broad canvas depicting the conflict between the Soviet Union and the German 
invading armies. The first few chapters were published as a small volume in early 
1942: although these displayed no particular artistic merit, they were received with 
the indulgent reserve due to a fragmentary production. 

For many years, Sholokhov produced nothing new, while his early works 
went through a number of editions. During the period of the “thaw,” when 
literature in the Soviet Union experienced something of a renaissance, Sholokhov 
appeared in the role of an unmasker of Stalinism and a champion of progressive 
ideas. At the Twentieth Party Congress, he headed the opposition against the 
bureaucratic leader of the Soviet Union of Writers, A. Fadeyev, declaring: 

Fadeyev, as Secretary General [of this body], proved to be rather fond of power, 
and showed no desire to respect the rights of his colleagues. The other secretaries 
found it impossible to work with him. This red tape lasted for fifteen years.® 


Adopting a tone in which authority was blended with familiarity, he went on, 
addressing Fadeyev: 

You are a clever and talented writer, and have a penchant for proletarian subjects; 
pack your things and go off for three or four years to Magnitogorsk, Sverdlovsk, 
Chelyabinsk or the Zaporozhe region, and write a worthwhile novel about the 
working class.?° 


At the Twenty-Second Party Congress, Sholokhov again took a leaf out of 
Khrushchev’s book and fulminated once more against the Stalinites, not for- 
getting to add a word of praise for Khrushchev himself: “First of all,” he re- 
marked, “one cannot but say ‘thank you’ to the author in chief of the [Party] 
Program, our Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchev 


® Pravda, February 21, 1956. 
10 Ibid, 
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During the stage when the Party came down on the more liberal-minded 
writers, Sholokhov did not, admittedly, subject these men to any public harangues 
or denunciations, but nonetheless his attitude toward the younger generation of 


Soviet writers came out quite clearly: 


... bow triumphal are the Moscow literary evenings of our fashionable boudoir 
poets of today, inevitably accompanied by an escort of mounted militiamen and by 
the wild cries of hysterical bobby-soxers |1 


Despite the spirited tone of comments such as these, Sholokhov, in his own writ- 
ing proved incapable of reaching the standard he had achieved at the beginning of 
his career as a writer. The year 1959 saw the publication of the novel begun eighteen 
years before, They Fought for Their Country.1* In the end, despite its rather daring 
subject, this book proved to be decidedly inferior. It describes how 117 men, the 
sole survivors of a regiment, retreat in the course of fighting across the Don 
steppes and are finally reduced td a mere handful of twenty-seven, though still 
retaining their regimental colors. For some reason, almost two-thirds of the book 
is taken up with descriptions of various humorous scenes in which the actors are 
men doomed to perish. Nine pages are devoted to the account of how a woman 
hurls a plate at her husband and makes his face bleed. Throughout the novel, the 
author returns repeatedly to the somewhat contemptuous treatment offered by a 
soldier to one of his comrades, which is supposed to conceal what are actually 
friendly feelings between the two; but the author’s method is overdone and so 
defeats its object. 


Another disappointment was the second volume of Virgin Soil Upturned, 
published in the journal Oktyabr! and later by the Ogonek publishing house.!* 
Although this part of the novel was written after Stalin’s death, it is even more 
politically tendentious than the first part. In an attempt to portray the Party 
leadership 2 4a Khrushchev, Sholokhov produces the stilted character of Nesteren- 
ko, a Party oblast committee secretary. Before sunrise, Nesterenko arrives on 
horseback at the field hut of a labor brigade, builds a fire for the kolkhoz cook, 
helps her to peel potatoes, regales her with spicy jokes and generally behaves like 
a rustic buffoon. To crown everything, he engages in a scuffle with the newly- 
arrived kolkhoz chairman to see which of them can throw the other off his feet. 
Such scenes are supposed to show how democratic Party officials are, how near 
they are to the people, but the intention is all too evident and so here, too, the 
effect is entirely unconvincing. 


Another postwar book by Sholokhov is the short story, A Man’s Fate, which 
tells the story of a tractor driver, later truck driver, who is seriously wounded 
during fighting in World War II and is taken prisoner. Having lost his family, he 
finally finds a purpose in life by adopting a homeless young boy who is also a 





11 Izsestia, October 25, 1961. 

12 Ons srazbalis za rodmu (They Fought for Their Country), Moscow, 1959. 
13 Oktyabr, 1960, Nos. 2, 3 and 4. i 

H Podnyataya tselina (Virgin Soil Upturned), Moscow, 1960. 
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victim of the war. This tragic story is told in a manner which is ‘competent but 
little more, remaining, as it does, on the level of particular experience without 
offering any general truths. 


* 


Thus, Sholokhov emerges as the author of only one really outstanding book— 
the novel The Silent Don, which he gave to the world some two or three decades 
ago. In this connection, some remarks made by Sholokhov himself nearly ten 
yeats ago acquire a prophetic ring: : : ; 

- We writers have built ourselves a literary dam rather like the “Dneproges” 

[the great hydroelectric power station built on the Dnieper in 1932] composed’ of 

books written twenty or thirty years ago, and as soon as pressure is put on one of 

our colleagues [for not producing anything new] we immediately take refuge behind 
this dam and ask, not without aplomb, “Begging your pardon, what do you mean 
by saying that no books are being produced, that we are not writing?”15 


Strictly speaking, Sholokhov should decline the offer of a prize awarded for a 
novel that was written so long ago, particularly in view of the fact that recent 
years have seen the appearance in the Soviet Union of quite a number of literary 
productions which have dealt with highly controversial topics of general human , 
significance, which have stirred the imagination of millions of readers—and 
which, it may be added, surpass those works of Sholokhov’s that we have men- 
_ tioned not only in quality of content but also in form. 

The Swedish Academy’s recent award is consequently a matter of some sur- 
prise, which can scarcely be dismissed by crediting the members of the jury with a 
lack of information. Such surprise has been occasioned before: Lev Tolstoy, who 
died nine years after the Nobel prize had been instituted, was passed over by the 
prize’s adjudicators, and Chekhov and Gorky both experienced.a similar fate. Boris 
Pasternak, too, had earned the prize twenty years before he was offered it in 1958. 

However that may be, it is clear that Sholokhov cannot follow the example of 
Sartre, who refused a Nobel Prize last year: although he does not belong to the 
narrowly dogmatic section of Soviet writers, Sholokhov’s freedom of action is 
limited by Party policies and Party discipline. As we have seen, his claims for 
consideration as a candidate for the prize were canvassed by the Party, which is 
careful to ensure that no high honor be awarded to the champions of independent 

` thought. If, leaving aside the period of Stalin’s dictatorship, we take a glance at 
developments during the last ten or twelve years, it becomes obvious that none of - 
the band of young freedom-loving writers and poets that has emerged during this 
period has been awarded any distinction by the Soviet government. The memory 
of the tragedy of Pasternak is still fresh in our minds; and Pasternak was perse- 
cuted, not for having written Doctor Zhivago, but for having been offered an inter- 
_ national prize for literature. It is noteworthy that the Soviet press has made no 
mention of the fact that Solzhenitsyn was proposed in Western literary circles as a 
candidate for the Prix Formentor for 1964, with the exception of the following 
reference by publicist Yury Zhukov in his brochure Without a Language : ` 





15 Pravda, February 21, 1956. 
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The only realistic book rivaling [Nathalie] Sarraute’s Les Fruits d’Or for con- 
sideration by the jury was Solzhenitsyn’s A Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich, but 
here, as Le Monde points out, “non-literary considerations” played a part: someone 
wanted to start some speculation with the book. This detail provides us with yet a 
further reminder that political considerations prevail in the practices of bourgeois 
Bangers 

* 


Thus, the award of this year’s Nobel Prize for Literature to Sholokhov 
gratifies a longstanding ambition of the Soviet Party leaders to see this, the most 
popular international award of its kind, fall to a Communist writer acceptable to 
themselves. Leaving aside the factors underlying the Swedish Academy’s decision 
and the hidden workings of Soviet psychological pressure, it may be said that the 
award shows little evidence of any appreciation of more recent manifestations in 
Soviet literary life, of those new spiritual forces which are more representative of 
modern Soviet literature than the thirty-years-old novel by Sholokhov. 


A. Gayev 


Foreign Affairs 
The USSR and the Demilitarization of Outer Space 


Theoretical Principles 


As in the question of sovereignty in outer space,! so in that of the admis- 
sibility of putting outer space to military uses, the Soviet Union completely 
teversed its original standpoint within the Br of a few years. Let us follow this 
development. 


The initiative for an agreement on the use of outer space for peaceful purposes 
` only was taken by the United States. As early as January 12, 1957, i.e., over eight 
months before the launching of the first sputnik, the USA directed a memorandum 
to the First Committee of the United Nations General Assembly asking that 
future space experiments be devoted t to peaceful purposes only and brought under 
international inspection. 

A similar proposal was made by the Western nations at the Disarmament 
Subcommittee in London in August 1957, in the form of a working paper, 
which was rejected by the Soviet Union.? On the same day, President Eisen- 
hower addressed a letter to Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR 
Bulganin, in which he said: “I propose that we agree that outer space should 
be used only for peaceful purposes...” 





18 Yury Zhukov, Bez yazyka (Without a Language), Moscow, 1964, p. 37. 
2 See Samuel Kucherov, “The USSR and Sovereignty in Outer Space,” Bulletin, 1965, No. 2. 
2 Documents on International Aspects of the Exploration and Use of Outer Space, 1954—62, Committee 
on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, US Senate, Washington, D.C., 1963, p. 38. 
3 Department of State Bulletin, Washington, D.C., January-27, 1958, p. 122. 
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When the United Nations General Assembly, on November 14, 1957, adopted 
a resolution urging inter alia, “The joint study of an inspection system designed 
to ensure that the sending of objects through outer space shall be exclusively for 
peaceful and scientific purposes,” the Soviet Union voted against the resolution— 
not because it was in principle against the use of outer space exclusively for 
peaceful purposes at that time, but because it bourd the demilitarization of outer 
space to the question of general demilitarization and because it suspected that 
through the inspection system the United States would acquire information of 
military importance about the Soviet Union. 


The Soviet Union, therefore, did not believe in: the sincerity of the United 
States’ move. In regard to Eisenhower’s proposals, Y. A. Korovin, the foremost 
Soviet specialist on international law, wrote that they were “generated by matters 
far removed from love of peace or humanism,” and some months later com- 
mented: 


The ultimate purpose of these outer space “demilitarization” schemes boiled 
down, in effect, to the prohibition of Soviet intercontinental ballistic missiles, the 
United States retaining the ability to threaten the security of the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries with military aircraft and short- and intermediate-range 
missiles from bases located near the USSR and other countries of the socialist 
system.® i 


Korovin was here expressing ideas already put forward by Khrushchev, 
who wrote to President Eisenhower on April 22, 1958: i 


Your proposal for the use of outer space for peaceful purposes provides, in fact, 
for a prohibition of intercontinental ballistic missiles alone, leaving aside the other 
important aspects of this problem. It is easy to see that you propose such a solution 
of the question as would correspond to the interests of the United States alone... .® 


Consequently, the dismantling of United States bases in foreign countries 
became for the Soviet Union the sine qua non condition for the demilitarization of 
outer space. Khrushchev said as much in a speech delivered:at a conference of 
front-rank kolkhozniks ‘at Minsk on January 22, 1958.7 The same ideas were 
expressed by Khrushchev a few months later in his letter of March 5 to Bertrand 
Russell,® and again in his statement at a meeting of the Political Consultation 
Committee of the Members of the Warsaw Pact held on May 24.° They were 
also to be found in a letter from Bulganin to Eisenhower dated February 1, 
1958, in which Bulganin wrote: 

The Soviet Union, in the interests of strengthening peace and reaching agree- 
ment on questions of disarmament, is also prepared to discuss the question of 
intercontinental missiles, provided the Western powers are prepared to agree on 
the prohibition of nuclear and hydrogen weapons, the cessation of tests of such 





4 International Affairs, Moscow, 1959, No. 1, p. 57. 

5 Ibid., 1959, No. 12, p. 83. 

© Department of Stats Bulletin, May 19, 1958, p. 814. 

? Pravda, January 26, 1958; The New York Times, January 26, 1958, p. 3. 
8 International Affairs, 1958, No. 4. - 

® Pravda, May 27, 1958, , 


weapons and the liquidation of foreign military bases on the territory of other 

states. There can be no doubt that in such a case the reaching of an agreement 

on the use of cosmic space for peaceful purposes exclusively would not meet with 

any difficulties.1° 

In his reply to Bulganin of February 15, President Eisenhower wrote that 
his idea of permanently setting aside outer space for peaceful purposes was 
belittled by the Soviet premier as one designed to create a strategic advantage for 
the United States. He quoted to this effect Khrushchev, who in his speech at 
Minsk had said: “This means they want to prohibit that which they do not 
possess.” Asserting that the record completely disproved such an uncalled-for 
statement, Eisenhower recalled that when it was the sole possessor of atomic 
weapons the United States had proposed to forgo its monopoly in the interests of 
world peace and security. “We are now prepared to take the same attitude in 
relation to outer space,” the President stated, continuing: 


If this peaceful purpose is not realized and the worse-than-useless race of 
weapons goes on, the world will have only the Soviet Union to blame, just as it has 
the Soviet Union to blame for the fact that atomic and nuclear power are now 
used increasingly for weapons purposes instead of being dedicated wholly to peaceful 
uses as the United States proposed a decade ago.1} 


The Soviet conditions for the demilitarization of outer space were formulated 
in a proposal submitted to the Thirteenth United Nations General Assembly in 
September 1958. The purpose of this proposal was to achieve an international 
agreement on the following basis: 


1. A ban on the use of cosmic space for military purposes and an undertaking 
by states to launch rockets into cosmic space only under an agreed international 
program. 

2. The elimination of foreign. military bases on the territory of other states— 
primarily in Europe, the Near and Middle East and North Africa. 

3. The establishment within the framework of the United Nations of appropriate 
international control over the implementation of the obligations set forth in para- 
graphs 1 and 2 above. ` 

4, Creation of a United Nations organ for international cooperation in the 
study of cosmic space enabled to fulfill the following functions: 


a) to work out a preconcerted international program on launching of inter- 
continental and cosmic rockets for the purpose of studying cosmic space and 
supervise the fulfillment of such a program; 

b) to continue on a permanent basis the cosmic research now being carried on 
within the framework of the International Geophysical Year; 

c) to serve as a world center for the collection, mutual exchange and dissem- 
ination of information concerning cosmic research; 

d) to coordinate national research plans in the fields of cosmic space studies 
and to extend every possible help and cooperation for their fulfillment. +? 





10 Lagal Problems of Space Exploration, Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, US Senate, 
Washington, D.C., 1961, p. 993. 

1 Ibid., pp. 993—94. 

18 UN Doc. A/3818, March 17, 1958. 
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The preamble to the proposal, published i in Pravda, stated that it was impos- 
sible to overlook the fact that in raising the question of a ban on the use of cosmic 
space for military purposes the United States was striving to ward off a nuclear 
counterblow from outer space by means of prohibiting intercontinental ballistic 
missiles, while at the same time maintaining numerous military bases on foreign 
territory destined for an attack ‚with nuclear weapons against the Soviet Union 
and peace-loving countries friendly to her.18 


All attempts by the- United States to separate the question of confining the 
use of outer space to peaceful purposes from that of general disarmament met 
with failure. The debates in the General Assembly did not, however, remain 
entirely fruitless, for the Soviet Union dropped its request for the elimination 
of foreign bases and proposed the creation of a commission for the study of the 
question of outer space.!* But no agreement could be reached with the Soviet 
Union on the composition of such a commissicn: the Soviet Union wanted it to 
include the representatives of four Communist states and this suggestion was 
rejected by the United States, with the result that the General Assembly set up 
"an Ad Hoc Committee on the Peaceful Use of Outer Space comprising eighteen 
members. This decision was voted against by the Soviet Union, which together 
with Poland and Czechoslovakia subsequently boycotted the Ad Hoe Committee. 
In this connection, Korovin wrote: 


Thus, the United States government again showed its a to subordinate 
cosmic research to its expansionist and aggressive plans. This is why the Soviet 
Union naturally refused to participate in this body.!? 


In May 1959, the Committee met withour the participation of the Soviet 
Union, and when the Fourteenth General Assembly convened in September 
1959, the Soviet delegate declared that his country continued its boycott of the 
Committee, since real international cooperation was hindered by its unbalanced 
membership. 


A change came at the end of 1959, when the Soviet Union and the United 
States agreed to the formation of a new committee on the peaceful use of outer 
space consisting of twelve members agreeable to the United States, seven members 
designated by the Soviet Union and five others belonging to neutral countries. 16 
In fulfillment of this agreement, the General Assembly appointed a Permanent 
Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space, which then’was powerless to 
act as for two years the Soviet Union refused to take part in its work. Although a 





13 Pravda, March 16, 1958. 

14 Perhaps the Soviets were already of the opinion that the development of Soviet missiles and 
satellites made these bazes useless. In an interview with New York Times publisher Sulzberger, Khrush- 
chev said in 1961: “If G. Titov could circle the world seventeen times in two hours, if today our science 
has made it possible for us to have nuclear bombs with the equivalent of 100: million tons of high ex- 
plosive and rockets capable of lifting these bombs and sending them to any point on the globe, then of 
what use are your bases?” (The New York Times, September 6, 1961.) 

15 International Affairs, 1959, No. 1, p. 59. 

18 The United Nations Review, New York, November 1959, p. 74, 
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kind of compromise was worked out between the USSR and the USA, the U-2 
incident at the beginning of May 1960 dealt a major blow at relations between the 
two countries and the meeting of the Committee had'to be further postponed. 


When the Committee finally held its first meeting, on November 27, 1961, the 
Soviet attitude showed a change. At this very first meeting, the Soviet delegate 
declared that the Cominittee must be reorganized in the sense that the partici- 
pation of the Western, Communist and neutral states should be equal and that 
the United States and the Soviet Union must agree beforehand on every question 
coming up for consideration, since the Soviet Union declined to submit to a 
decision taken by a mechanical majority vote. This declaration was, of course, 
tantamount to a request for the right to exercise a veto.17 


The following month, another revirement in Soviet policy occurred. On 
December 1, the United States representative presented the question of the 
peaceful use of outer space to the United Nations Political Committee for exam- 
ination, while outside the Committee fruitful negotiations took place between the 
representatives of the United States and the Soviet Union. On December 11, the 
Political Committee, on which, of course, the USSR was also represented, 
unanimously passed a resolution, which was then again unanimously carried 
by the General Assembly as Res. 1721 (XVI) on December 20. The text of Part A 
of this resolution was as follows: 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


"Recogmzing the common interest of mankind in furthering the peaceful uses of 
_ outer space and the urgent need to strengthen international cooperation in this 
important field; 


Believing that the exploitation and use of outer space should be only for the better- 
ment of mankind and the benefit of states irrespective of the stage of their economic 
or scientific development; 


1. Recommends to states for their guidance i in the exploration and use of outer space 
the following principles: 


a) International law, including the United Nations Charter, applies to outer 
space and the celestial. bodies; 

b) Outer space and celestial bodies are free for exploration and use by all 
states in conformity with international law and are not subject to national appro- 
priation; 
2. Invites the Committee on Peaceful Uses of Outer Space to study and report on 
the legal problems which may arise from the exploration and use of outer space.18 


In the early part of 1962, an important exchange of letters took place between 
President Kennedy and Khrushchev. On February 21, Khrushchev congratulated 
Kennedy on the occasion of John Glenn’s orbital flight of February 20. In his 
letter, Khrushchev suggested: 





‘11 The New York Times, November 28, 1961. 
18 UN Doc. A/RES/1721, XVI, January 3, 1962. 
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If our countries pooled their efforts—scientific, technical and material—to 
master the universe, this would be very beneficial for the advance of science and ° 
would be joyfully acclaimed by all people who would like to see scientific achieve- 
ments benefit man and not be used for cold war purposes and the arms race.!? 


On the same day, President Kennedy replied that he welcomed Khrushchev’s 
suggestion and that he was instructing officers of the United States government 
to prepare definite proposals for common action on immediate projects. In a 
further letter of March 7, the President pointed out that “the exploration of outer 
space is a broad and varied activity and the possibilities of cooperation are many.” 
He proposed cooperation in five specific fields: (a) weather satellite systems; 
(b) mutual operation tracking services; (c) earth magnetic fields; (d) interconti- 
nental transmission and (e) space medicine.?° 

In his positive reply of March 20, Khrushchev added a sixth point, in which 
he suggested a common approach to the important lega: problems connected 
with the exploration and use of outer space. While emphasizing that “we sincerely 
want the establishment of cooperation in the field of the peaceful exploration 
of space,” Khrushchey nevertheless took the opportunity to remark: 


At the same time, it seems obvious to me that the scope of our cooperation in 
the peaceful exploration of space, just as the directions themselves along which such 
cooperation will be possible, depends to some extent on the settlement of the dis- 
armament problem.?! 


Thus, general disarmament—a subject which falls beyond the scope of this 
article—was still a prerequisite for the exclusive dedication of outer space to 
peaceful purposes; and up to the present time all negotiations on this subject 
have proved fruitless. Nevertheless, one result of this correspondence was an 
agreement between the USA and USSR for ‘cooperation in the fields of meteo- 
rology, world geometric survey and satellite telecommunications, which was 
reached in October 1962. 


The following year saw the completion of two important legal instruments 
limiting the military use of outer space. The first was the agreement signed in 
Moscow on August 5, 1963, by more than one hundred nations prohibiting the 
testing of nuclear weapons in outer space, in the atmosphere and under water., 
The second, which the General Assembly of the United Nations welcomed by 
acclamation in October 1963, was the declaration in which the United States and 
the Soviet Union undertook not to launch into outer space any objects carrying 
nuclear weapons or other kinds of weapons of mass destruction, and solemnly 
called upon all states to refrain from stationing such weapons in outer space.?? 


Finally, on December 13, the General Assembly unanimously approved 
Resolution 1962(XVII), espousing principles previously approved by the 





18 Department of State Bulletin, March 12, 1962, p. 441. à 
20 The New York Times, March 18, 1962. 

21 Ibid., March 22, 1962. 

32 The American Journal of International Law, Washington, D.C., 1964, No. 7, p. 718. 
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General Assembly in Resolution 1721. Three contentious questions were resolved 
by this resolution: 


a) The United States did not agree with the Soviet desire that a prohibition of 
the use of outer space for the propagation of war, national or racial hatred or 
enmity between nations be embodied as a legal principle in the resolution, but a 
compromise was finally reached in the preamble to the resolution, in which a 
statement was incorporated declaring that Resolution 110(ID), which condemned 
propaganda designed or likely to provoke or encourage any threat to peace, 
breach of the peace or act of aggression, was applicable to outer space also. 


b) The United States did not agree with the Soviet proposal that all activities 
pertaining to the exploration and use of outer space be carried out solely and 
exclusively by states. The resolution resolved this question by establishing that 
states bore international responsibility for activities in outer space regardless of 
whether they were carried out by governmental or non-governmental establish- 
ments. If space activities were conducted by international organizations, respon- 
sibility for compliance with the resolution rested with the international organi- 
zations and the states taking part in them. 


c) The United States further rejected the Soviet suggestion that any measure 
undertaken by a state which might in any way hinder the exploration or use of 
outer space for peaceful purposes should require prior discussion and agreement, 
a suggestion which would have been tantamount to the introduction of the veto 
with regard to actions in outer space. Here again, the resolution adopted a 
compromise by providing that when a ae believes that any activities or ex- 
periments in outer space planned by it or its nationals would result in potentially 
harmful interference with the activity of other states it must undertake inter- 
national consultation before embarking on such activities or experiments. 


The remaining principles in Resolution 1962 concerned the rendering of 
assistance tu astronauts and the return home of them and their vehicles.?3 


Pragmatic Principles 

As soon as outer space became accessible to man, Soviet propagandists began 
disseminating the principle that activity in outer space should be devoted ex- 
clusively to peaceful purposes. This standpoint was upheld in the press, in legal 
publications, in the forum of the United Nations and in the letters of the Soviet 
leaders. Certainly, the USSR, as we have seen, bound the demilitarization of 
outer space to general disarmament and imposed conditions such as the liquidation 
of American military bases abroad, but the principle itself remained unshaken 
up to 1962: this was the year when Khrushchev declared that the new Soviet 
“global rocket” could hit any point of the United States from any direction; it 
was also the year in which Soviet strategists admitted the possibility of using 
outer space for military purposes. 





23 Ibid., 1964, No. 2, pp. 477—79. See also James Simsarian, ibid., 1964, No. 3, pp. 719—20. 
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As was to be expected, the responsibility for the militarization of outer space 
was laid at the door of the United States. The action was started by an article in 
Krasnaya zvezda by Lieutenant Colonel V. Larionov, who accused the United 
States of having military plans for the conquest of outer space while the Soviet 
Union was opposed to the use of outer space for military purposes. “Striving for 
general and complete disarmament,” he wrote, “the Soviet Union resolutely 
comes forward against the military use of outer space.” Larionov asserted: 


It is no secret that all work on the conquest of space in the USA pursues 
primarily military ends.. 

In American strategy, A global system of ER is expressed by the rec- 
ognition of the air and outer space as the decisive sphere of operations in a future 
war. The material force of this strategy is considered to be nuclear air and space 
power, which is assessed as the main factor for victory. . 


These views serve as the basis on which the American government’s military 
program is being built up. It should be emphasized, however, that the composition 
of the US military program is influenced not only by the acknowledgment of the 
decisive role of space weapons in a future war but also by the level of scientific and 
technical achievement in this field. . 

The broadly conceived Aore plans for the military utilization of cosmic 
space envisage the creation after 1965 of new systems of armament for conducting 
independent offensive and defensive operations in space and of space systems for 
dealing nuclear blows against land targets.*4 


Three days later, another article by Larionov appeared under the title “Outer 
Space and Strategy,” in which he said: 


. . [in] the strategic concept of utilizing air and outer space forces officially adopted 
in the USA...the cannibalistic views of bourgeais military theoreticians on con- 
temporary war are most fully reflected. . 

. The Soviet Union, while resolutely ophodi the use of outer space for military 
purposes, cannot ignore all these preparations of the American imperialists, and is 
forced to adopt corresponding measures in order to safeguard its security from, 
among other things, an attack through outer space. . 

The feverish efforts made by the American N in the field of utilizing 
outer space for military aims show that despite President Kennedy’s acknowledg- 
ment of the dangers of a race in cosmic armaments this race is proceeding in the 
USA at full blast. In view of this, the military strategy of the Soviet Union is forced 
to accept the necessity of studying military operations utilizing outer space means. 


Having openly stated that “cosmic armaments are developing primarily 
into a means of resolving strategic tasks,” Colonel Larionov concluded by calling 
on Soviet readers to realize that 


..the rapid pace of scientific and technical progress demands constant attention to 
the study of the latest developments in the field of military equipment and military 
theory.?5 
14 Krasmaya xvexda, March 18, 1962. 

25 Ibid., March 21, 1962. ? 


The i’s were dotted and the t’s crossed in another work which also appeared 
in 1962. This was the book Military Strategy, written by a group of leading Soviet 
military writers and edited by Marshal V. D. Sokolovsky. In it, the problem of 
exploiting outer space for military purposes is handled in much the same way 
as by Larionov. It asserts that the United States militarists 

...plan to use for aggressive military purposes the greatest achievements of modern 

science and technology in the conquest of space. ..?® 

The militaristic circles of the United States see their way toward world 
_ supremacy through the mastery of outer space.?? 

‘Then the accusation is repeated that the United States uses its space vehicles 

mainly for reconnaissance and espionage,?® that 


Reconnaissance, navigational, communications and ECM satellites are only a part 
—and a minor part at that—of the United States’ program for mastering space 
for military' purposes. The main part of this program is the creation of aircraft- 
satellites or other space vehicles carrying nuclear warheads.?® 


All this, according to the authors, testifies to the fact that the American 
imperialists will use outer space for accomplishing their aggressive projects against 
the socialist countries. Then comes the usual declaration that Soviet achievements 
in space exploration serve the world and that they signify the Soviet people’s 
unswerving ambition to work for an enduring world peace. 


The conclusion from all this is that 


...the Soviet Union cannot disregard the fact that United States imperialists have 
subordinated space exploration to military aims and that they intend to use space 
to accomplish their aggressive projects—a sudden nuclear attack on the Soviet 
Union and the other socialist countries.*° 


‘Then comes the final declaration: 


In this regard, Soviet military strategy takes intoaccount the need for studying ques- 
tions concerning the use of outer space and space vehicles to strengthen the defenses 
of the socialist countries. This must be done to ensure the safety of our country, in 
the interest of all socialist cooperation [and] for the preservation of world peace. 
It would be a mistake to allow the imperialist camp to achieve superiority in this 
field. We must oppose the imperialists with more effective means and methods for 
the use of space for defense purposes. Only in this way can we force them to re- 
nounce the use of space for a destructive and devastating war.®! 

Thus, the “Party line” in this question was already fixed in 1962: American 
plans and preparations for the military exploitation of outer space compel the 
Soviet Union to consider, very reluctantly, doing the same thing.—For defense 
purposes only, naturally; but unfortunately defensive weapons can easily serve 
aggressive aims too. ` : 

26 V. D. Sokolovsky (ed.), Vayennaya strategiya (Military Strategy), Moscow, 1962, p. 357. 

37 Thid., p. 358. 

38 Thid. (See Samuel Kucherov, “The USSR and Spying from Outer Space,” Bulletin, 1965, No. 6.) 

29 Thid., p. 359. , 


20 Thid., pp. 360—61. 
31 Ibid., p. 361. 
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That the Soviet Union still adheres to this line and not only “considers” the 
problem but has also made some achievements in this field has been confirmed 
on high authority. Addressing graduates from military academies in the Kremlin 
on July 3, 1965, Brezhnev said: 

... the imperialism of the United States of America plays the role of a stronghold of 

reaction at the present time....This we cannot ignore. Naturally, the Central 

Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and the Soviet government 

have drawn from this the necessary consequences... . We have achieved great progress 

in the creation of new kinds of weapons, including nuclear weapons... . There is no 
purpose in giving concrete data on the number of intercontinental and orbital 

rockets ın the possession of the Soviet Union. . .32 


What “orbital rockets” means is obvious. 


* 


In previous contributions to the Bulletin, we saw how the Soviet Union 
completely reversed its stand on the question of sovereignty in outer space after 
the launching of the first Sputnik and how, after having accused the United States 
of “spying” from outer space, it admitted being in possession of photographs 
of US military installations taken from outer space. Similarly, while paying lip 
service to the idea of demilitarizing the cosmos, it has in fact developed the 
orbital rocket and without doubt other weapons in order to use them from outer 


space at the opportune moment. 
Samuel Kucherov 


Agriculture 


Oleaginous Crops and Vegetable Oil Production 
in the USSR 


The oleaginous crops cultivated in the USSR include the sunflower, the soy, 
crown flax, hemp, the castor-oil plant and mustard (oil is also extracted from 
raw cotton). 

The most important of these crops in the USSR is the sunflower, imported 
into Russia from Western Europe in the eighteenth century. It was first used 
for purely decorative purposes, but later came to be cultivated in kitchen-gardens 
and melon fields for its seeds, which were a favorite delicacy of the peasant 
children. In 1835, an enterprising serf by the name of Bochkarev, who lived in 
what is now the Voronezh Oblast, discovered that the sunflower seed contained a 
pleasant-tasting aromatic oil. With the aid of a primitive press, Bochkarev began 
to extract this oil both for his own use and for sale to the local population. His 
extraction method spread rapidly to neighboring provinces, and also to the 





32 Tzyestia, July 4, 1965, p. 2. 
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Ukraine and the Northern Caucasus.! By 1913, 98,000 hectares were under 
sunflower, the seed yield from this area being entirely adequate for domestic 
vegetable oil consumption. Being a cheap, tasty and nutritive food, sunflower-seed 
oil was very popular among the peasants, particularly during prolonged periods 
of religious fasting. l 

The sunflower is now widely cultivated in the Central Black Earth, Volga 
and Urals regions, and particularly in the Northern Caucasus; the Ukraine and 
Moldavia are also important growing areas. Attempts to grow this crop in Western 
Siberia and Kazakhstan have ended in failure. In 1940, the sunflower-growing 
area was 3,543,000 hectares, but since then it has risen relatively slowly, as the 
following table shows: 


t 


Sunflower-Growing Area in the USSR, 1950—63 


(Thousands of Hectares) 
1950 1958 1960 1962 1963 
Total USSR ri einai ern S en nn 3,589 3,907 4,190 4,389 4,393 
RSESR: 1 2er en 2,312 2368 2,294 2,501 2,442 
Central Black-Earth Economic Region ....... ... 431 416 388 457 457 
Volga Economic Region .........eseeeee eee eeee 707 821 695 807 772 
North Caucasian Economic Region .........- ++.» 819 891 1,018 1,025 1,018 
Urals Economic Region . .........e eee ee ee eeeee 196 181 151 168 161 
West Siberian Economic Region... ........ Herr: 136 54 39 40 31 
Ukrainian SSR oo... cece cece eee tees cece eee 894 1,076 1,505 1,546 1,617 
Transcaucasian Republics .......-.eeee reece e cereo 27 32 23 21 21 
Kazakh SSR oo... cece cece eee eee eee e nenn nennen 157 214 135 96 85 
Moldavian SSR .... cheese cece een ee eee eee e ee eees 194 213 231 224 226 


SOURCE: Narednoye Aboxpatsivo SSSR v 1963 goan ` Stattstiucberky pexbegedstk (The National Economy of the USSR tn 1963 A Statistical 
Yearbook), Moscow, 1965, p 264 . 


Thus, the area under sunflower did not show any considerable increase 
until the period 1958—62. In 1965, it was 4,843,000 hectares, an increase over the 
1963 figure of something more than one-tenth.? Gross yields and yields per unit 
area have been as follows: : 


Gross Yields of Sunflower Seed in the USSR, 1950—63 


(Thousands of Metric Tons) 
1950 1958 1960 1962 1963 

Total USSR s.. sese cece eee eee ete teens 1,798 4,626 3,967 4,795 4,285 
RSESR ..... zeerenesunn een nee nennen nn 867 2,428 1,906 2,251 2,116 
Central Black-Earth Economic Region ..........- 201 447 360 461 338 
Volga Economic Region ..." 6... ss eee ence eee 113 477 423 550 541 
North Caucasian Economic Region ....... «+++ 482 1,407 1,014 1,150 1,154 
Urals Economic Region .........00 serer sere . 34 74 90 75 77 
West Siberian Economic Region .......--...- A 33 20 16 12 4 
Ukrainian SSR. eee ee een serrr serere 727 1,791 1,664 2,140 1,797 
Transcaucasian Republics .........0ceee sees eters . 15 16 19 T 17 
Kazakh SSR oo... ccc eee eee eee nenne f - 31 49 38 27 28 


Moldavian SSR.............- BU eee ee eae Se . 156 339 338 369 325 





1 Bolsbaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 2nd ed., Vol. XXXII, Moscow, 
1955, p. 439. 
2 Prapda, July 26, 1965. 
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Yields of Sunflower Seed Per Unit Area in the USSR, 1950-64 l 


(Metric Tons Per Hectare) | 

1950 1958 1960 ° 1962 1963 1964 
ISSR ae ea a ad 0.50 118 0.94 1.09 097 1.30 
RSESR cts! Sees cee wee aain 0.37 102: 083 0.90 086 1.16 
Ukrainian SSR .. een 0.81 165 110 138 141 15 
Transcaucasian Republics . acc. 0.54 6.51 0.81 | 031 084 — 
Kazakh SSR en ah ee nennen 0.20 0.23 08:08 03 — 
Moldavian SSR 0.0.03. nn. 080 159 146 | 165 1.44 1.51 


SOURCES: Na kbazyassive SSSR » 1963 godu Statssticheshy yexbegodeth (The National Economy of the USSR in 1963 A 
Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1965, p. 282, Maslextrrovaya pr omysbleanast, 1965, No 3, pi | 


As the tables show, an increase in sown area has not always been accompanied 
by a bigger harvest, while in 1960 the harvest was actually smaller-than in 1958 
despite a considerable increase in the sown area—a clear indication of the poor 
farming which has largely been responsible for the harvests’ being totally at the 
mercy of the whims of nature. 2 


After- the sunflower, the soy must be regarded as the most promising oil- 
producing crop in the Soviet Union. ‘Two-thirds of the country’s soy-growing 
land is located in the Far East, mainly in the Maritime and! Khabarovsk krais 
and the Amur Oblast. The soy was first cultivated in the region in 1915, having 
been imported from Manchuria. The soy is also grown in the Southern Ukraine, 


the Northern Caucasus and Moldavia. 


The soy-growing area increased from a mere 173,000 hectares in 1940 to 
400,000 hectares in 1960, while in 1964 it was 871,000 hectares in the RSFSR 
alone.* This year, over 400,000 hectares were given-over to the soy in the Amur 
Oblast and roughly 500,000 hectares in the Maritime Krai. Inimany farms in the 
Amur Oblast, the soy is grown on 40-50 percent of the arable land. Under 
pressure from the planning organizations, farms have been compelled to rotate 
the soy with grain’ crops, a practice which has encouraged the proliferation of 
weeds and resulted in lower yields. For example, in the “Partizan” state farm in 
the Amur Oblast soy yields dropped from 1.15 metric tons per hectare in 1960 
to 0.76 tons in 1962 and 0.70 tons (0.3—0.4 tons in certain places) in 1964.4 ` 


Another oleaginous crop grown in the USSR is crown flax, which yields 
large quantities of seed and small amounts of-fiber. ‘The linseed oil extracted 
from the crown flax seed is used mainly for making paints, lacquers and varnishes 
and for other technical purposes, but also as a food. Linseed cake is considered a 
nutritious cattle fodder. Up to 400,000 hectares are sown to flax annually in the 
Soviet Union.® 





> Narodnoye kbozyaistvo RSFSR 5 1963 godu: Statistichesky yezbegodnik (The National Economy of 
the RSFSR 1n 1963: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1965, p. 209, 
'4 Selskaya zbızn, February 9, 1965. R l 
5 Selskoye kbozyaistso SSSR: S tatisticbesky sbornik (The Agriculture of the USSR: A Statistical Hand- 
book), Moscow, 1960, p. 136. eg m ar 
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Hemp is cultivated principally for its fiber, hemp-oil being a by-product. The 
hemp-growing area was only 300,000 hectares in 1963 as against 600,000 hectares 
a few years, previously.’ 

The castor-oil plant is grown in the Southern Ukraine, the Northern Caucasus 
and Central Asia. The seeds of this plant contain up to 55 percent fat, from 
which castor oil is prepared. The area devoted to the cultivation of the castor-oil 
plant was over 200,000 hectares until 1950, but has since dropped to 50,000 
hectares.’ j 

Both white and Chinese mustard are cultivated. Mustard oil is used mainly 
for technical purposes. Table mustard and mustard poultices are prepared from 
Chinese mustard cake. In 1950, mustard was grown over an area of 397,000 
hectares, mainly in the Saratov and Volgograd oblasts, but in 1959 the mustard- 
growing area was only 147,000 hectares.® 

The cotton plant, of course, yields not only cotton fiber but oil and cattle- 
fodder cake—in the USSR in average amounts of 100-110 and 200-250 kilo- 
gtams per metric ton respectively.® In 1964, Soviet raw cotton production was 
' 5,284,000 tons, enough to produce 550,000 tons of cotton-seed oil for use in _ 
margarine and canned food and for various technical purposes.!° 


ok 
Owing to the nature of the tabga processes involved in processing 
oleaginous crops, Soviet oil mills have been forced to specialize. There are now 
many oil mills concentrating on processing a single crop grown in the immediate 


vicinity. However, there are still many small oil mills with obsolete equipment, 
as can be seen from the following table: 


Production Capacities of Soviet Oil Mills 


Category of Mull Joint Capacity as 
(Daily Productton) , Number of Mills Percentage of Total 
Up to 50 Tons ............ 13 H 1.8 
51—100 Tons ............. 35 10.2 
\ 101—150 Tons ... ........ 23 11.1 
151—200 Tons ............ 11 io 
201—300 Tons ............ 423 22.1 
Over 300 Tons ..  ....... 25 468 | 
130 


SOURCE: Afeaslobomeshsronapa promysbleresst, 1964, No. 7, p. 2. 


‘Twenty-nine of these mills produce cotton-seed oil. Forty-six are equipped 
with extraction units. However, despite the clear economic advantages of extrac- 





© Narodnoye khozyasstvo SSSR 9 1963 godu : Statistichesky yezbegodnik (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1963: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1965, p. 243. 

7 Selskoye kbozyaistvo SSSR : Statistichssky sbornik, p. 133. 

8 Ibid. 

? Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya, 2nd ed., Vol. XLVI, Moscow, 1956, p. 215. 

10 SSSR v tsifrakh » 1964 godu : Kratky statistichesky sbornik (The USSR in Figures in 1964: A Concise 
Statistical Handbook), Moscow, 1965, p. 83. 
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tion mills, considerable quantities of seed have to be processed at pressing plants 
because the raw material sources are inconvenient-y located. In 1964, 60 percent 
of the raw material in the Central Black-Earth Zone was processed at pressing 
plants. Asa result, the extraction mills worked below their capacity, thus causing an 
underproduction of about 2,000 tons.11 The situation is even worse in the Central 
Asian republics, where in 1963 eleven extraction mills were idle for a total of 
266 days waiting for supplies of cotton seed. Cotton seed to an amount of 641,000 
tons was processed at pressing plants at a loss of over one million rubles. Vege- 
table oil underproduction in that year was 20,000 tons.!? i 


` Production costs at many oil mills remain high, and often vary greatly among 
mills identical as regards capacity and equipment, irrespectively of raw material 
costs. It was reported, for example, that the cost of producing one ton of 
sunflower-seed oil was 10.75 rubles in a Pavlodar mill and no less than 73.97 rubles 
in the Troitsk Oil and Fat Combine.}* Oil production costs accordingly vary 
from republic to republic, as the following table shows: 


Sunflower-Seed Oil Production Costs in the USSR' 


(Rubles per Metric Ton) 
Cost at i Cost at 
Average Cost Pressing Plants Eatracnon Mills 
USSR An es gee? 18.98 21.11 17.89 
RSESR..... 0: 20.98 23.37 18.96 
Ukrainian SSR ..... 0... eee eee eee 16.94 15.07 17.52 
Moldavian SSR ......- seseeeeee 15.18 — 15.75 


SOURCE: Maslobeensxlirevapa premysblessest, 1964, No 12, p. + 


As we see, the cost of producing sunflower-seed oil at pressing plants is 
about 15 percent higher than at extraction mills. Average production costs are 
11 percent higher for the USSR as a whole than for the Ukraine, and production 
costs in the RSFSR are 28 percent higher than in Moldavia. Managers of the 
enterprises concerned are still unable to explain the reasons for these differences. 


The oil mills have insufficient storage facilities. In 1962, for example, the state 
purchased 3,602,000 tons of seed, of which the storehouses of the oil mills could 
only hold 906,000 tons. The total storage capacity at 17 sunflower-seed oil mills 
was sufficient for less than 10 percent of a yeat’s supply, and at mills in Melitopol 
and Orenburg for only three percent. As a result, large quantities of seed are 
stored under completely inadequate conditions. Much of it is either spoiled 
entirely or yields only low-quality oil. No less than 90,500 tons of sunflower-seed 
oil produced in the Central Black-Earth Zone in 1962 was second-grade because 
of defective seeds, causing a loss of about 1,100,000 rubles to the mills. In 1963, 
95,200 tons of second-grade oil was produced in this zone. In’order to cut losses, 
it was proposed to provide certain mills with refining shops, but the proposal was 





11 Masloboinozbirovaya promyshlennost, 1964, No. 12, p. 2. 
12 Ibid., p. 4. 
13 Ibid. 
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rejected as pointless because, among other reasons, it did not do away with the 
need for more storage space.14 


Soviet vegetable oil production in recent years has been as follows: 


Vegetable Oil Production in the USSR, 1950—63 


(Metric Tons) 
1950 1958 1960 1962 1963 
USSR re ee ea 818,900 1,464,700 1,585,500 2,114,100 2,195,000 
ROFSRur nn ee 362,500 617,900 598,800 814,900 895,100 
Ukrainian SSR ......... ee 181,500 362,700 449,200 693,300 690,900 
Belorussian SSR ..... es ee eee ee ee 7,700 13,600 15,000 16,800 18,800 
Uzbek SSR... ee cc ceeceeee en 152,200 218,100 257,700 270,800 280,600 
Kazakh SSR ..... ENTE 27,800 45,200 50,900 52,700 45,600 
Georgian SSR een 3,900 5,500 5,100 3,100 3,400 
Azerbaidzhan SSR ...... . 222... 12,300 22,800 20,100 17,500 18,300 
Lithuanian SSR 2... eee eee eee 4,100 5,300 6,400 6,700 6,500 
Moldavian SSR... eee cece eee 27,100 75,700 85,700 123,900 122,900 
Latvian SSR occ eee eee ee eee 6,500 7,300 5,200 9,400 11,100 
Kirghiz SSR ... eee eee eee eee 600 14,900 12,600 13,900: 13,800 
Tadzhık SSR wo... cece eee ee eee ee 12,800 38,500 40,500 49,600 46,600 
„Armenian SSR ... 6.0... eee 3 5,600 8,100 7,800 7,500 8,700 
Turkmenian SSR .............0005 14,200 29,100 30,500 34,000 32,700 


SOURCE: Naredneys Aboxpatsivo SSSR v 1963 godu Statisticbesky yexbegoduuk (The National Economy of the USSR in 1963 
A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1965, p 209 

According to official statistics, there was a record harvest of oleaginous 
crops in 1964, and state purchases were 19 percent up on the previous year. 
However, the processing industry could not properly exploit the extra supplies 
of seed, with the result that oil production increased by a mere 45,000 tons, or 
2 percent.1® Only 575,000 tons of vegetable oil, or 2.5 kilograms per head of the 
population, became available for sale by the state and cooperative trading organi- 
zations.1® Moreover, vegetable oil hardly ever finds its way into the rural trade 
network, usually ending up in large cities for use by restaurants, hospitals, etc. 

Collective farm workers on farms which cultivate oleaginous crops them- 
selves are in a better position. On leading farms, the seed remaining after the 
state purchase plan has been fulfilled is given to the workers as payment. The 
workers are allowed to exchange this seed for oil at the oil mills. In 1964, no less 
than 131,000 tons of oil changed hands in this way in the RSFSR alone, including 
46,600 tons of sunflower-seed oil in the Northern Caucasus.17 


Although the USSR does not produce enough vegetable oil for her own 
needs, she exports sizeable-amounts of this valuable foodstuff every year. In 
1963, for example, she exported 258,900 tons of vegetable oil and 200,000 tons 
of oleaginous seeds. 18 ne 


H Ibıd., p. 2. 

15 SSSR » tsifrakh v 1964 goda : Kratky statıstichesky sbornik, pp. 62 and 83. 

16 Ibid., pp. 7 and 142, ' 

17 Maslozbirosaya promyshlennost, 1965, No. 4, p. 28. 

18 Vaeshnyaya torgovlya SSSR s 1963 : Statistichesky obzor (The Foreign Trade of the USSR in 1963: 
A Statistical Survey), Moscow, 1964, pp. 32—33. 
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Since the production of synthetic materials is at a low level in the Soviet 
Union, large quantities’ of vegetable oil are used for making soap (in 1964 soap ` 
‚and detergent production was 1,865,000 tons). If synthetic acids were used 
instead, at least 300,000 tons of vegetable oil per year could be made available 
for other purposes. Another 400,000 tons could be saved by the use of synthetic 
resins in the paint and varnish industry.1® 


By 1970, it is planned to.supply the oil and fats industry with 40-45 percent 
more seed than in 1963 and increase sunflower-seed oil production to 10 kilo- 
grams per year per head of the population. Sunflower-seed oil is to make up 
65-70 percent of all vegetable oil produced.*® However, no definite measures 
have yet been taken to implement these plans, although it is hoped to boost the 
total annual sunflower yield by 2,200,000—2,500,000 tons by the use of mineral 
fertilizers. In order to improve the supply of vegetable oil to the population, it 
was decided to fix the state purchase price for sunflower seed at 160-225 rubles 
per ton with effect from May of this year. The Party Central Committee passed a 
resolution under which farms which this year deliver more sunflower seed than 
the average for the past three years will be paid double for the surplus. For each 
hundred kilograms’ surplus the chairman or director of a collective or state farm 
will receive 30 kopeks, a brigade-leader 40 kopeks and an agronomist or mechanic 
80 percent of the premium paid to the chairman or director. For every hundred 
kilograms of seed delivered under the plan, the farm will be offered 15 kilograms ` 
of seedcake at reduced prices. Farms are also being encouraged to pay teams 
directly engaged in growing and harvesting sunflower 70 kopeks for each hundred 
kilograms of seed delivered to the state. ?1 


This complex system of incentives is nothing new on Soviet farms. Bonuses 
in cash and in kind are already paid to milkmaids, pig-tenders, machine operators,” 
“etc., for exceptional performances, but efficiency has not been materially improved 
as a result. The efforts of the workers are not adequately reflected in increased 
production owing to the chronic inefficiency of the state and collective farm 
. system, which manifests itself in a shortage of manpower and machinery for the 
cultivation of industrial crops and a failure to apply mineral fertilizers at the 
proper time. For this reason, and also because the oil and fats industry is techni- 
cally incapable of turning out a high-grade final product, the present situation 
on the Soviet vegetable oil front is not particularly bright. 

S. Kabysh 


t | 
19 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1965, No. 30, p. 13. 
20 Masloboinozhtrovaya promyshlennost, 1964, No. 1, p. 2. 
31 Ekonomika selskogo kbozyaistso, 1965, No. 6, pp. 12—13. 
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- REVIEWS 


| The Periodical Press 


The prevailing theme in the current Soviet periodical press is that of devising 

' improved forms of Party and governmental control, primarily in the economic 

sphere. Here, of course, the plenary session of the Party Central Committee of 

September, which may be regarded as a prelude to the forthcoming Twenty-Third 

Party Congress, was an important event: herein lies the explanation of the other- 

wise surprising fact that the fifteenth issue for this year of Kommunist opens with a 

leading article devoted to the decisions of the Central Committee and not to the 

- October Revolution. Headed “The Consistent Leninist Policy of the Party,” this 
states : . 

Improvement of the work of industry has now been put on the agenda as a 
serious economic task. Industry is the basis of our entire socialist economy. On its 
degree of organization and technical equipment, the level and scale of its develop- 
ment’and the volume and quality of its production depend the successful growth of 
all branches of the national economy, the raising of the people’s standard of living 
and the consolidation of the Soviet Union’s defense capability (Kommunist, 1965, 
No. 15, page 3). 


With regard to the Central Committee meeting, it may be said that the author 
of the program for remodeling the economy was not the head of the Party but the 
head of the.government, Kosygin. A similar situation existed only under Lenin, 
who formally was chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars, although 
admittedly also the generally acknowledged head of the Party and author of 
the October Revolution. This point indicates a certain change in political relations 
in the USSR: Kosygin’s long and important report, contrasting with the relatively 
insignificant contribution made by Brezhnev, testifies to the primary importance of 
the state machine in economic questions. r 

The Kommunist article asserts that the country’s entire future development 
depends upon the proper implementation of the Central Committee’s decisions: 


The realization of the measures put forward by the plenary session is a matter 

for the entire Party, for the entire nation. Its success is essential for the growth of 

. industrial production, increasing the national income, raising the standard of living 
of Soviet citizens and consolidating the might of our motherland and the ınter- 

national position of socialism (page 4). 

It will be seen that when talking about these measures, the editors of Kommunist 
immediately proceed to mention the questions that are to be discussed at the 
forthcoming Party congress. From the four items on the agenda of this congress, it 
is evident that the principal speaker on the subject of the country’s economic 
development will again be Kosygin, while Brezhnev’s contribution, although 
listed first, will be little more than a report and not a policy-making speech. 

‘The characteristic element in the present policy of the Party is that of profit, 
“material interest”; a man works best when he has some incentive to work well. 
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The original Marxist view ‚of work as a natural requirement has been revised by 
introducing the element of profit. In the article under review, much space is 
` devoted to stereotyped propagandist principles that have been repeated for decades: 
the workers of the Soviet Union, the reader is told, are prepared to meet the 
congress with a further-boost ‘of creative energy, a fresh wave of socialist com- 
petition and generally new achievements in the, economy, science and culture. 
Alongside these, however, new notes are to be heard: 


An important place in the planned system of measures is occupied by the pro- 
motion of economic stimulation of industrial output, the enhancement of the 
material interest of workers in improving the work of enterprises and exploiting 
such extremely important economic levers as profit, premiums, credit and economic 
agreements (page 6). 


Thus, alongside changes in methods of economic planning, stress is laid on 
“material interest” as an important stimulus to raise labor productivity. This 
means that so-called socialist forms of labor—socialist competition, shock-work, 
Communist brigades—have proved incapable of ensuring the proper develop- 
ment of the Soviet economy and that other factors in labor organization have had 
to be called into play. These include the promotion of enterprises’ economic 
independence, which facilitates the extensive and differentiated application of the 
“economic levers” indicated. i 


Demands are repeated for economy, the careful husbanding of material and 
labor resources and Party control in each sector of industry and agriculture. Stress 
is laid on the importance of science, which in general has recently been put for- 
ward as a means of dealing with ever-recurring crises. The article’s main con- 
clusion is as follows: - 


At the present time, there is no more urgent task than that of putting the deci- 
sion of the September plenary session of the Party Central Committee into effect. 
It is essential to concentrate all the forces of Par-y, governmental and economic 
organizations on the [task of] carrying out the measures elaborated by the Party 
and the government (page 10). 


. This may be said to be the Aitmotif of a series of articles published in Kommunist ' 
which are devoted to the economic problems of building Communism. One of 
these is by L. Gatovsky, corresponding member of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR, and is entitled, “The Unity of the Plan and of Economic Self-sufficiency 
[Raschet].” This is primarily concerned with publicizing the new methods of 


centralized economic management: 


The economic reform signifies a radical transformation of the system of central- 
ized planned leadership of industry, which will now be organically linked with 
broad economic initiative for enterprises and a reinforcement of economic stimuli 


` (Page 40). 


The author goes on to deal with the development of Ahozraschet, the system of 
independent accounting in individual enterprises, and, the importance of the 
goods-money relationship. According to him, the kbozrascher system will combine 
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the fulfillment of state production assignments with economic stimuli based on an 
application of the law of value, in which the chief factors are the ability of an 
enterprise to pay its own way and to tealize production. The whole article is in fact 
an attempt to provide a Marxist foundation for those principles or practices at the 
lowest level—i.e., that of the individual enterprise—which are also to be found in a 


. non-Communist economy. This does not, of course, conceal the fact that practices 


and principles which in the ultimate analysis are non-Marxian have been adopted 
as the only way out of the economic impasse in which the Soviet Union now finds 
itself. 

The problem of the economy has also been brought into the foreground by the 
editors of Partiinaya zhizn, who in a leading article, “On the Eve of the Party Con- 
ferences,” ptovide official directives on the way in which Party conferences at the 
lowest level devoted to the forthcoming Party congress are to be conducted. The 
reader is told: 

Delegates to the forthcoming raion and city Party conferences will undoubtedly 
concentrate their attention upon the decisions of the September plenary session of 
the Party Central Committee and the sixth session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR, whith laid down important measures for improving the management of 
industry, perfecting planning and strengthening the economic stimulation of 
industrial production (Partiinaya zbizn, 1965, No. 20, page 3). 


Dwelling mainly on the practical work of Party organizations under the new 
conditions, the editors stress that the role of these organizations is growing as the 
rights and freedom of action of enterprises are increasing. Even in ideological 
work, emphasis is laid on purely economic demands deriving from the decisions 
of the recent Central Committee meeting. Here, however, there is one important 
limitation imposed on the competence of Party committees and primary organi- 
zations, which 

...must not interfere in the business functions of enterprise managers, but are 

obliged to influence production. . . [only] by way of primary Party organizations, to 

teach them proper methods of Party management of the economy (page 7). 

This instruction is evidently inspired by the fact, mentioned above, that at the 
recent meeting of the Central Committee fundamental economic questions were 
dealt with by the head of the government, not of the Party. 

Thus, technological progress is coming to be regarded in a somewhat different 
light in the USSR—namely, as the result not of enthusiasm on the part of the 
builders of Communism but of profit, which, it is hoped, will promote the in- 
terests of the state as well as of the individual. 


xX 


Another topic currently dealt with in the Soviet periodical press concerns the 
nature of the Communist movement as it is today. Komunist contains an article on 
“The Historical Significance of the Seventh Comintern Congress and the Con- 
temporary Communist Movement,” by A. Rumyantsev, formerly editor in chief 
of Pravda and now corresponding member of the Academy of Sciences. During 
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his year of office as editor of Pravda, Rumyantsev wrote on several occasions about 
controversial social problems, and the fact that he has now been given an oppor- 
tunity to express his views on the present state of the Communist movement is an 
indication that he is not in disgrace, notwithstanding his removal from his editorial 
post. Delving into the history of Marxist thought and describing the ideas dealt 
with thirty years ago by the Seventh Comintern Congress, he attempts to justify by 
teference to the past the tasks confronting the Communist parties today. In par- 
ticular, he points out a direct connection between the tactics employed by the 
Communist parties a few years before World War II and those employed today: 


The world Communist movement of today has raised ideas advanced at the 
time of the Seventh Comintern Congress to new heights. These ideas received a 
further development in the documents of the Twentietk and Twenty-Second 
Congresses of the Communist Party of the Sovier Union, in the program of our Party 
[and] in those of the overwhelming majority of cther Communist parties. They have 
been reflected in the historic decisions of Communist international forums, in 

‘ particular the 1957 and 1960 conferences of representatives of Communist parties 
(Kommunist, 1965, No. 15, page 20). 


In Rumyantsev’s view, a sober analysis of the international situation, with its 
threat of a new world war, leads to the conclusion that the Communist parties 
must find as many new allies as possible. He says that the cloud of war now hangs 
over humanity, and calls for opposition to attempts to undermine “peaceful 
coexistence”: 


Today’s dangerous international situation demands a high degree of activity 
and solidarity on the part of all detachments of workers without exception, of all 
people interested in preserving and consolidating peace. There is every chance of 
preventing war (page 23). 


Naturally enough, considerahle attention is here devoted to events in Vietnam 
and to the policy of Western Germany. 


The author urges the need for working out a general program for the fight 
“for democracy and socialism” on the basis of Comintern experience. He empha- 
sizes that there is much in common between the decisions of the Seventh Comin- 
tern Congress and the current policy of the Communist movement: 


The strategic ideas of fighting for peace, resisting the danger of war and working 
for democracy as an essential part of the strategy and tactics of the Communist’s 
fight for socialism, ıdeas worked out by the Seventh Comintern Congress, led 
logically to the conclusion that a single workers’ front and a broad popular front 
were essential (page 26). 


The contents of the tenth issue of Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn are devoted to the 
same idea as Rumyantsev’s article, although here there is no mention of the 
Comintern Congress. The connection is particularly evident in the materials 
devoted to events in Vietnam. The leading article deals with the work of the 
eighteen-nation Disarmament Committee under the title, “Echo of Vietnam in 
Geneva.” Here the settlement of the conflict is linked on tke one hand with the 
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question of putting a stop to the proliferation of nuclear weapons and on the other 
with that of strengthening the position of the socialist countries. In the a 
part of the article, we read: 


The negotiations on disarmament have become an essential element of con- 
temporary international affairs, just as much as, say, UNO or other international 
institutions in which the governments of various countries are engaged in the 
settlement of world problems common to all. These negotiations in various com- 
missions, committees and subcommittees have been going on throughout the 
twenty. years since the war. And the circle of those participating in them grows from 
year to year (Mezbdunarodnaya zbizn, 1965, No. 10, page 8). 


The Western world is attacked with charges of aggression and “ideological 
.sabotage.” An article entitled “The Latest Forms of Ideological Sabotage by Im- 
perialism” sharply condemns the American view that “ideology is withering 
away” in the world today. According to the author, the purpose of those ex- 
pounding this view is 

..to blunt the vigilance of world opinion. Its authors have pretensions to “liber- 
alism,” contrasting themselves with “primitive anti-Communists” like Goldwater 


(page 72). 


The author links this doctrine with the bombings in Vietnam, events in the 
Dominican Republic and Greece and the racial disorders in Los Angeles. 


A. Gayev 


A New Journal on Soviet Affairs 
Sovietica 


-. Vol. I, Nos. 1—3, 1965 
Published by Edizioni Scientifiche Italiane, Naples 


In April 1965, the Italian publishing house Edizioni Scientifiche Italiane in 
Naples brought out the first issue of Sovietica, a new journal devoted to the study of 
the philosophical and political phenomenon known as Communism. At the 
suggestion of the publishers, Sovietica is being brought out in collaboration with’ 
the Institute for the Study of the USSR, which has given the journal’s editors the 
right to include Institute articles they consider of interest to the Italian reader. In 
addition, members of the editorial staff of Sovietica are participating in conferences 
and international symposiums organized by the Institute and cooperating with 
Institute researchers in theoretical studies of interest to both sides. 


A glance at the first three issues of the new journal shows that, like the Insti- 
tute, its primary goals are to give objective and up-to-date analyses of Soviet and 
Communist-bloc political, social, cultural and other developments as well as of 
coexistence problems. The wide range of interests of the journal’s editors, and 
hence also of its readers, is reflected in the titles of the articles so far published. 
Articles by Italian contributors, for example, are: “A Return to Private Property 
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on the Soviet Agricultural Sector?” by Luca Pietromarchi, “A Dialogue with 
the East,” by Giuseppe Palomba, “A Picture of Russia,” by Arturo Capasso, 
“A New State Religion,” by Arturo Capasso, “Ten Years of the Thaw,” 
by Gustavo Herling and Pietro Zveteremich, “Bilinsky and Poe,” by Salvatore 
Nania, “A Meeting in Moscow,” by Mario Scognamiglio and “The USSR and 
China: Dualism in the Leadership of International Communism,” by Pietro 
Quaroni. There is also an excerpt from Arturo Capasso’s book “The Restless 
USSR.” The inclusion of an article by such a distinguished sovietologist as 
Dr. Pietro Quaroni (until recently Italian Ambassador to the United Kingdom, 
now Chairman of Italian State Radio and Television) is indicative of the high 
quality of the Italian contributors which Sovietica has so far been able to attract. 


Most of the foreign contributors are represented by articles from the Bulletin, 
Studies on the Soviet Union, Sowjetstudien and other Institute, publications (e.g., 
“Alcoholism in the USSR,” by Bruno Lustig, and “The Aesthetics of Pasternak,” 
by Guy de Mallac, taken from Review of Soviet Medical Sciences and Problèmes 
soviétiques respectively) on such subjects as the philosophy of Communism, the 
technology of power, Soviet society, literature, industry and biological theory 
and the' military-political limitations of the USSR. Other foreign contributors are 
Dr. Gustay Wetter and Vladimir Poremsky, a qualified engineer. 


With the appearance of Sovietica, a considerable gap in sovietological research 
in a country which can rightfully be described as the political and cultural cradle of 
Europe has been filled. There can be no doubt that Italian sovietologists, for the 
first time with a journal of their own, will now be able to make their full contri- 
bution to knowledge about Communism in the world at large as well as in Italy 
itself. 


N.G. 





Publications of the Institute for PROBLÈMES SOVIÉTIQUES, No. 9, 


the Study of the USSR: 


DERGI, No. 39/40, 1965, 96 pp. (In Turkish.) 

This issue contains the following articles. 
“The Tenth Anniversary of Dergi,” by Dr. Edige 
Mustafa Kirimal; “The Demography of Soviet 
Turkestan,” by Y. Mironenko; “The Nationality 
Policy of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union ın the Field of Popular Education,” by 
I. Bakalo; “Ou Production in Idel-Ural, Azer- 
baidzhan and Turkestan,” by G. Vvedensky; 
“Soviet Azerbaidzhan After the Death of Stalin,” 
by Suleyman Tekiner; “The Handicraft Industry 
in the Soviet Union,” by Bayram Riza; “On the 
Occasion of the Twenty-First Anniversary of the 
Mass Annihilation and Deportation of the North 
Caucasian Chechen-Ingush and Karachay Balkars,” 
by B. Betirban. The issue closes with a Chronicle 
of Events and an index of articles in previous 
issues of Dergi. 
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1965, 104 pp. (In French.) 


In “Communism and the Underdeveloped 
Countries,” Herman Akhminov attempts to 
show, on the basis of the history of the Soviet 
Union, thst those elements which, according to 
Marx’s definition, are characteristic of the early 
stages of capitalism, such as expropriation of the 
propertied classes, intervention by the state in the 
life of the economy, and the lack of a free labor 
market, are also characteristic of Communism 
and that the latter consequently assumes the 
historical role of “Ersatz early capitalism.” The 
underdeveloped countries hope that this “Ersatz 
early capitalism” will accelerate the inevitable 
process of original accumulation of capttal—a 
danger which, the author concludes, can be 
averted by means of suitable economic aid 
from the highly industrialized capitalist 
countries. 


On the basis of an analysis of the idcological 
positions of China and the Soviet Union, A. 
Kashin shows in his article “The Sino-Soviet 
Conflict and the International Communist Move- 
ment” how the Chinese Communists’ successful 
“schismatic activity,” which has led to the 
formation of considerable pro-Chinese groups in 
all parts of the world, is threatening to undermine 
the primacy of the Soviet Communist Party and 
to transform the “monolithic” Communist bloc 
into a loose alliance of Communist parties. The 
growing polycentrism, however, the’ author 
continues, enables the individual Communist 
parties to achieve a greater degree of independence. 

Panas Fedenko’s “The Rise and Fall of 
Khrushchev” appeared in Studies on the Soviet 
Union, New Series, Vol. IV, No. 2; M. V. Vish- 
nyak’s “The Role of the Soctalist Revolutionaries 
in 1917” and N. Novak-Decker’s “Soviet Efforts 
to Introduce Intensive Farming” in Studies on the 
Soviet Union, New Series, Vol. II, Nos. 3 and 4 
respectively. 

In an exhaustive survey of the present state of 
“The Light Industry in the USSR,” G. Vvedensky 
shows, on the basis of copious statistical data, 
that the output of light industry cannot satisfy the 
needs of the Soviet population in spite of con- 
siderable investment and an extensive application 
of synthetic materials. 

In “The 1963 Harvest ın the USSR,” A. 
Arkhimovich lays the blame for the poor harvest 
not only on the weather but also on the short- 
comings of the Soviet agricultural system, in- 
cluding agricultural mechanization and the supply 
of fertilizers. ' x 

The issue closes with reviews by A. Kashin of 
Edward Crankshaw’s The New Cold War—Moscow 
Versus Peking, David Floyds Mao Against 
Kbrusbebevr and Theja Gunawardhana’s Kbrusb- 
chevism and by T. Davletshin of R. O. Khalfina’s 
Pravo lichnoi sobstvennosti (The Law of Private 
Property), 2 publication of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR. 


* 


ESTUDIOS SOBRE LA UNION SOVIE- 
TICA, No. 15, 1965, 80 pp. (In Spanish.) 


This issue contains the following articles (with 
original titles and indications of sources): “The 


Catacomb Church in the USSR,” by Nadezhda . 


Teodorovich (Bulletin, 1965, No. 4); “The Main 
Features of Soviet Education under Marxism- 
Leninism,” by Herman Akhminov (Bulletin, 1965, 
No. 5); “The Communist Concept of ‘National 


Democracy,’” by Justus M. van der Kroef 
(Studies on the Soviet Union, New Series, Vol. IV, 
No. 2); “The Rise and Fall of T. D. Lysenko,” 
by Simon S. Kabysh (Analysis of Current Develop- 
ments in the Soviet Union, No. 363); “Problems 
Facing the Soviet Consumer Goods Industry,” 
by R. Zybenko, and “Women’s Rights in Propa- 
ganda and Practice,” by W. Miniajlo (Bulletin, 
1965, No. 4). 


STUDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION 
(New Series), Vol. IV, No. 4, 1965, 264 pp. 
(In English.) 


This issue, designed to mark the fifteenth 
anniversary of the Institute’s foundation, com- 
prises a selection of articles published since 1954 
in various English-language publications of the 
Institute, with the object of “providing as broad 
a cross-section as possible of the Institute’s 
published studies from as representative as 
possible a selection of authors.” 


* 


STUDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION 
(New Series), Vol. V, No. 1, 1965, 128 pp. 
(In English.) 

This issue, devoted to Siberia and the Soviet 
Far East, is designed to supplement and bring an 
earlier issue, Studies on the Sovet Union (New 
Series), Vol. I, No 4, 1962, up to datc. The 
contents are: “Siberia in the Light of New Geo- 
political and Strategical Realities,” by Nikolai 
Galay; “A Sociological Study of Siberia,” by 
Herman Akhminov; “The Economy: Prospects 
and Problems,” by Roman Zybenko; “Natural 
Resources and Industrial Potential,” by George 


‚Vvedensky; “The Population,” by Yury Miro- 


nenko; “The Agricultural Scene,” by Simon 
Kabysh; “Living and Working Conditions at the 
New Construction Sites,” by Fedor Hajenko; 
“Railway Development,” by Serge: Kirsanov; 
“Siberia in Soviet Literature,” by Arkady Gayev; 
“The Siberian Department of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR,” by George Vvedensky; 
and “The Autonomous Republic of Tuva,” by 
Tamurbek Davletshin. The issue closes with a 
review by C. Olgin of the issues for 1962—64 of 
the Jzvestrya of the Siberian Department of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR, Social Science 
Series, and by G. Vvedensky of Problemy Severa 
(Problems of the North). 
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DERGI, No. 41, 1965, $0 pp. (In Turkish.) 


The first five articles in this issue are based on 
reports delivered at the Institute Seminar on 
“Nationalism in Soviet Central Asta,” held or. 
May 12-13, 1965: “Nationalism im Soviet 
Turkestan,” by Dr. Edige Mustafa Kirimal; 
“Nationalism ın Kirghizistan,” by Prof. Timurbek 
Davletshin; ‘Nationalism in Uzbekistan,” by 
Suleyman Tekiner; “Nationalism in Kazakhstan,” 
by Bayram Riza; and “Nationalism in Tadzhiki- 
stan,” by Mehmet Emircan. These are followed 
by an article on “Measures Against Islam and the 
Question of National Cadres in Turkestan,” by 
Dr. Adnan Berdimurat. The issue closes with“ 
some obituaries, “Institute News,” a review by 
Dr. Edige Kirimal of Karl Ellers and Dieter 
Wolf’s Das goldene Buch der Türkei: Das Bild 
Kleinasiens im Wandel der Zeit, and a Chronicle of 


Events. 
i * 


REVIEW OF SOVIET MEDICAL 
SCIENCES, Vol. I, No. 1, 1965, 76 pp. (In 
English.) 

This issue opens wıth a report by Heinz 
Muller-Dietz on “Homeopathy in the USSR,” 
which describes the growing popularity of this 
form of treatment despite its condemnation by the 
bulk of the Soviet medical profession. The same 
author also writes on “Medical Information ın the 
USSR,” with special reference to the greatly 
expanded and efficient service offered by the 
Moscow Institute of Scientific Information., 

Rudolf Urban contributes an article, “Venercal 
Diseases in Czechoslovakia,” in which he shows 


with tne zid of statistics the resurgence of both 
syphilis and gonorrhea since the late nineteen- 
fifties—a development also typical of Western 
Europe. 

The greater part of this issue consists of six 
papers delivered by members of the Academy of 
Medical Sciences of the USSR at a symposium on 
the divergent approachés adopted in Soviet and 
Western medicine and psychology. The opening 
paper, by V. D. Zhinkov, is entitled “Criticism of 
Some Idealistic and Metaphysical Concepts in 
Contemporary Foreign Medicine,” and the others 
discuss the nature of disease (A. D. Ado), em-- 
phasizing the need to distinguish between 
etiology and pathogenesis; the specific and non- 
specific in biology and medicine (G.I. Tsare- 
gorotsev), in which “idealistic physiology” is 
attacked; “Acceleration as an Expression of ' 
Socially Conditioned Changes in the Biology of 
Man” (Kurt Winter); the dialectical approach to 
unity of form and function in physiology (P. G. 
Snyakin); and the gradual lifting of the ban on 
sociological research and psychiatric studies in the 
USSR over the last few years (O. V. Kerbikov). 

The rest of the issue is also composed of 
material translated from the Soviet press, in- 
cluding an article by ‚V. Banshchikov and O. 
Efendiev expounding the hostile Soviet attitude 
to neo-Freudianiam, a study by V. Kupriyanov 
of “Reactivity and Excitability” as forms of 
“biological reverberation”; a leading article from 
Meditsinskaya gazeta entitled “Strengthen Inter- 
national Contacts in Science,” and other “Press 
Reports.” The issue closes with a Chronicle of 
Events for January—March 1965. 


CHRONICLE OF E VENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) ` 


October 1965 


1 Delegation of scientists from Royal Society of 
London, led by Society’s President, Sir 
Howard Florey, arrives in Moscow to study 
scientific work in the USSR and conclude 
agreement on scientific cooperation between 
USSR and Great Britain. 

Sixth session of Soviet-Vietnamese com- 
mission on scientific and technical cooperation 
opens in Moscow. 

Nineteenth Congress of Soviet Railroad 
Workers’ Trade Union comes to an end in 
Moscow. Report delivered by Chairman of 
Union’s central committee, Y. T. Chered- 
nichenko, | 

Party Central Committee sends congratula- 
tory message to Central Committee of Uru- 
guayan Communist Party on occasion of 
45th anniversary of that Party’s foundation. 

Announcement that exhibition of agri- 
cultural machinery scheduled for production 
during 1966—70 has been organized for those 
attending plenary session of Party Central 
Committee. 

Sixth session of Supreme Soviet opens. 
Report on improving administration of 
industry delivered by First Deputy Chairman 
of Council of Ministers K. T. Mazurov, 


Supreme Soviet approves extensive changes 
in Council of Ministers (see list at end of 
the November issue of the Byles). 

Chairman of Austrian Communist Party 
arrives in Moscow as guest of Party Central 
Committee. / 

Soviet astronauts Belyayev and Leonov 
arrive in East Berlin, 

Protocol on sixth session of Soviet-Viet- 
namese commission on scientific and- technical 
cooperation signed in Moscow. 


3 Seventieth anniversary of birth of Russian 
poet Sergei Yesenin. 


4 Conference convened to mark thirtieth 


anniversary of Seventh Congress of Comintern 
and attended by representatives of over 50 
Communist and workers’ parties opened in 
Moscow by Party Central: Committee Secretary 
and Presidium Member M. A. Suslov. Report 


on “The Historical Significance of the Seventh 
Congress of the Comintern and the Present 
Communist Movement” delivered by Corres- 
ponding Member of USSR Academy of 
Sciences and former Prarda chief editor 
A. M. Rumyantsev. 

Party Central Committee First Secretary 
L. I. Brezhnev meets his Hungarian counter- 
part János Kádár, who is passing through 
Moscow on his way back from Mongolia. 

International seminar on labor planning, 
held by State Committee for Labor and Wages 
at request of 17 African and Arab countries, 
comes to an end in Moscow and Tbilisi. 


Launching of Soviet lunar probe “Luna-7.” 


Mali President and Secretary General of 
Sudanese Union Party Modibo Keita arrives 
in Moscow on official visit as guest of Party 
Central Committee. 


Soviet delegation led by Chairman of All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions V.V. 
Grishin arrives in Warsaw to take part in 
Sixth World Trade Union Congress, which 1s 
to open on October 8. 

Talks between Soviet and Mali government 
and party leaders take place in Kremlin. 

Soviet-Czech agreement on trade and 
payments during period 1966—70 signed in 
Prague. 

Chairman of State Committee for Sound 
and Television Broadcasting N. N. Mesyatsev 
gives speech at meeting devoted to sixteenth 
anniversary of foundation of German Demo- 
cratic Republic. 

Staff of newly established Embassy of 
Central African Republic, including the 
Ambassador, arrives in Moscow. 


New Soviet Ambassador to Pakistan 
M. V. Degtyar presents credentials to President 
Ayub Khan. 


6 International Lenin Peace Prize presented to 


British journalist Gordon Shaffer in Kremlin. 


7 Danish Prime Minister Jens Otto Krag 


arrives in Moscow on official visit. 


45 


10 


11 


46 


Major Raul Castro Ruz, Cuban Vice- 
Premier and Revolutionary Armed Forces 
Minister and Central Committee Secretary 
and Politburo Member of Cuban Communist 
Party, arrives in USSR together with other 
Cuban Party and military leaders following an 
invitation by Soviet Defense Minister Marshal 
R. Y. Malinovsky. 

Talks between Sovict and Mali government 
and Party leaders come to an end. 

Conference of propaganda’ workers and 
agitators in Soviet armed forces opened in 
Moscow by Head of Central Political Depart- 
ment of Army and Navy, General of the 
Army A.A. Yepishev. Report on current 
objectives of ideological work in military 
units by Yepishev’s deputy, Colonel General 
M. Kh. Kalashnikov. 


Announcement that Soviet-Japanese air traffic 
talks have begun in Tokio. 

Brezhnev, Suslov and Party Central Com- 
mittee Secretary B.N. Ponomarev receive 
Chairman of Austrian Communist Party. 

Announcement that delegation from Al- 
Norwegian Council of Production Committees, 
headed by its chairman, Einar Strand, has 
arrived in Moscow following an invitation by 
All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions. 
. Publication of Supreme Soviet decree 
introducing titles of “Honored Pilot of the 
USSR” and “Honored Navigator of the 
USSR,” to be conferred on civil pilots for 
exceptional services. 

Party Central Committee Presidium Member 
A, P. Kirilenko and First Deputy Head of 
Central Committee’s International Affairs 
Department V. G. Korionov leave for Santiago 
to attend Thirteenth Congress of Chilean 
Communist Party. 


USSR and Denmark sign agreements on 
cooperation in fields of agricultural research 
and sea rescue and salvage operations in each 
other’s territorial waters. 

Death of mortar and rocket weaponry 
designer B. I. Shavyrin. 


Publications of resolutions adopted by Party 
Central Committee Presidium and Council of 
Ministers on improving industrial planning 
and management. 

USSR Academy of Sciences and British 
Royal Society sign agreement on scientific 
cooperation, providing for reciprocal visits, 
joint seminars etc. 


y 


12 Publication of joint communiqué on official 


visit of Mali President Modibo Keita to USSR. 
Delegation of Czech state prosecution 
officials arrives in USSR on study visit. 


13 Announcement that launchings of new Soviet 


space rockets into Pacific Ocean have been 
completed. 


14 Launching of Soviet communications satellite 


“Molniya-1,” with the aid of which a telephone 
and television link is established between 
Moscow and Vladivostok. 


Start of plenary meetings of central com- 
muittees of Union-republican Communist 


parties. 


15 RSFSR Supreme Soviet Presidium establishes 


16 


RSFSR. Union-republic Ministries of Fisheries 
and the Light, Food, Building Materlals and 
Meat and Milk Industries; converts the RSFSR 
State Production Committees for Geology 
and Irrigation Farming and Water Economy 
into the RSFSR Union-republic Ministries of 
Geology and Melioration and Water Economy; 
reconsitutes the Central Department of the 
Wine-Making Industry of the RSFSR Sov- 
narkhoz (Rosglavvino) as the Union-republic 
Central Department'of Viticulture and Vini- 
culture of the RSFSR Council of Ministers 
(Rosglavvino); establishes the RSFSR repub- 
lican Ministries of „Local Industry and the 
Fuel Industry; and converts the RSFSR State 
Production Committee for Grain Products 
and the Mixed Fodder Industry as well as the 
Ceatral Departments of Forestry and Forest 
Conservation and Public Services of the 
RSFSR Council of Ministers into the RSFSR 
republican Ministries of Grain Products and 
the Mixed Fodder Industry, Forestry and 
Public Services respectively. 

Delegation of East German public education 
workers arrives in Moscow following an 
inyitation by RSFSR Education Ministry. 

Soviet writer Mikhail Sholokhov awarded 
1965 Nobel Prize for Literature. 

Long-term Soviet-Australian trade agree- 
ment, initialed on September 18, signed in 
Moscow. 

Brezhnev leaves for Czechoslovakia as 
guest of President Novotny. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Harth satellite 
“Kosmos-92.” 


17 Publication of Central Statistical Authority’s 


report on fulfillment of state industrial plan 
for first nine months of 1965.‘ Industrial 
production said to be 8.9 percent higher than in 
corresponding period of 1964, 

Supreme Soviet Presidium places “Soyuz- 
selkhoztekhnika” (All-Union Association for 
the Sale of Agricultural Machinery to Collective 
and State Farms) and State Committee for 
Professional and Technical Education under 
Council of Ministers and reappoints A. A. 
Yezhevsky and A.A. Bulgakov as their 
respective chairmen. 

Announcement that regular plenary session 
of USSR Supreme Court, chaired by A.F. 
Gorkin and attended by Procurator General 
R. A. Rudenko, has discussed reports by 
chairmen of Supreme Courts of Belorussian 
and Kirghiz SSR’s and Chairman of USSR 
Supreme Court’s Judicial College for Criminal 
Affairs on practical results of conditional 
discharge of convicted persons. 

Brezhnev returns from Czechoslovakia. 


18 Publication of joint communiqué on visit of 


Danish Premier Krag to USSR. 
Chilean parliamentary delegation arrives in 
Moscow on official visit. 


19 Announcement that delegation of Soviet 


scientists led by President of USSR Academy 
of Sciences M. V. Keldysh has arrived in 
Paris on study visit. 

Soviet Communist Party delegation led by 
Central Committee Member and First Secre- 
tary of Altai Krai Committee A. V. Georgiyev 
arrives in Mongolian People’s Republic to 
study Mongolian methods of agricultural 
administration. 

Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-93.” 

Delegation of leading Afghan educators, 
led by president of polytechnical institute 
being built in Kabul with Soviet aid, arrives in 
Moscow. 


Public meeting dedicated to twenticth 
anniversary of foundation of United Nations 
opened in Moscow by Chairman of Central 
Board of Soviet United Nations Association 
Academician F. V. Konstantinov. Report given 
by Vice-Chairman of Executive Committee of 
World Federation of United Nations Asso- 
ciations, Professor S. V. Molodtsov. 


20 Commander in Chief of Warsaw Pact Forces, 


21 


Marshal A. A. Grechko, arrives in Eastern 
Germany for joint maneuvers of East German, 
Polish, Soviet and Czech armies. 

Publication of TASS statement on reasons 
for postponing visit to USSR of Cambodian 
Chief of State Prince Norodom Sihanouk. 

Delegation of deputies of Indian State 
Legislative Assemblies, led by Minister of 
Parliamentary Affairs Satya Narayan Sinha, 
arrives in USSR following an invitation by 
Supreme Soviets of Soviet Central Asian 
republics. 

Soviet-Hungarian trade agreement calling 
for an exchange of goods to the value of 
5,700 million rubles during period 1966—70 
signed in Budapest. 


Newly appointed Soviet Ambassador to 
Brazil S. S. Mikhailov presents credentials to 
President Humberto Castelo Branco. 


22 Chairman of State Committee for the Use of 


Atomic Energy A. M. Petrosyants and Vice- 
Chairman of Italian Nuclear Energy Com- 
mittee Carlo Salvetti sign agreement in 
Moscow on cooperation between their 
respective organizations in peaceful use of 
atomic energy. 

* Agreement between TASS and Congolese 
Information Agency on exchange of ın- 
formation signed in Brazzaville. 


23 Publication of Party Central Committee’s 


slogans for 48th anniversary of October 
Revolution. 

Announcement that Chairman of Council 
of Ministers A. N. Kosygın has wired con- 
gratulations to .West German Chancellor 
Ludwig Erhard on his reelection. 

Joint meeting of Kiey Oblast and City 
Party Committees, Kiev City Soviet and 
representatives of Soviet Army and Navy as 
well as various public organizations held to 
celebrate award of “Gold Star” medal to the 


city. 


24 Council meeting of International Bank for 


Economic Cooperation (the Comecon Bank) 
comes to an end in Sofia. The possibility of 
settling accounts with non-member countries 
in convertible rubles discussed. 

. Soviet Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko 
arrives ın Fast Berlin at invitation of East 
German leaders and informs them of pro- 
ceedings of Twentieth Session of UN General 
Assembly. 
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25 Deputy Chairman of Supreme Soviet Pre- 


26 


sidium N.G.Ignatov receives Cambodian . 


socialist youth delegation. 

Deputy Chairman of Supreme Soviet 
Presidium N. Kh. Arutyunyan receives Cypriot 
Education Minister. 


First Secretary. of Bulgarian Communist 
Party and Chairman of Bulgarian Council of 
Ministers Todor Zhivkov, accompanied by 
members of the Party Central Committee’s 
Politburo, arrives in Moscow on friendly 
visit. ee 
Announcement that group of East German 
Socialist Unity Party “lecturers” headed by 
Werner Neugebauer, Member of the Party’s 
Central Committee and Secretary of the Party’s 
Berlin District Committee, has been in the 
USSR from October 14 to October 24 giving 
lectures on implementation of East German 
Communist construction program. 


Announcement that Party delegation led by 
Secretary of Leningrad Oblast Committee 
G. Bogdanov has arrived in East Berlin 
following an invitation by East German 
Socialist Unity Party. 

Conference of heads of statistical depart- 
ments of Union republics, industrial oblasts 
and computer centers opens at Central 
Statistical Authority’s headquarters. Report 
delivered by Head of Central Statistical 
Authority, V.N. Starovsky, on tasks con- 
fronting the Authority as a result of resolutions 
adopted at September plenary session of Party 
Central Committee. 


Fourth All-Union Congress of Soviet Archi- 
tects opened in Moscow by senior delegate 
V. G. Gelfreikh. Report .delivered by First 
Secretary of Board of Union of Architects of 
the USSR G. M. Orlov. 

Announcement that conference of Soviet, 
Bulgarian, Hungarian, East German, Polish, 
Rumanian, Czech and Yugoslav encyclopedia 
publishers has opened in Moscow. 

Announcement that Soviet-Yugoslav agree- 
ment abolishing visas for business trips between 
the two countries signed in Belgrade. 


Launching of Soviet erence! Earth satellite’ 


“Kosmos-94.” 


Yugoslav Party workers arrive in Moscow 
to study Soviet Communist Party’s erent: 
zational and ideological work. 


29 


30 


31 


I 


French Foreign Minister Maurice Couve de 
Murvile arrives in Moscow on official visit. 


Announcement that Vice-President of Central 
African Republic has arrived in Moscow as 
guest of Deputy Chairman of Supreme Soviet 
Presidium N. G. Ignatov. 

G. M. Orlov reelected First Secretary of 
Board of Union of Architects of the USSR. 

Gromyko and Couve de Murville begin 
talks or: Soviet-French relations. 

Anncuncement that delegates at Sixth 
World Trade Union Congress have arrived in 
Moscow as guests of All-Union Centml 
Council of Trade Unions to attend October 
Revolution celebrations and study work of 
Soviet trade unions. 

Soviet and Polish Communist Party leaders 
meet in Belorussian SSR. Soviet Communist 
Party tepresented by Brezhnev, Mazurov, 
Party Central Committee Secretary Y.V. 
Andropov and.others. 


Suslov arrives in Odessa to attend ceremony 
at which the city 1s to be awarded the “Order 
of Lenin” and the “Gold Star” medal. 

New Soviet Ambassador to Afghanistan 
K. I. Aleksandrov presents his credentials. 
Publication of TASS announcement that 
from October 31 to December 31 the USSR 
will carry out experimental launchings of a 
new type of space rocket into ao area of the 
Pacitic Ocean bounded by a circle of 40 sea 
miles’ radius centered on a point with co- 

ordinates 19°08’N and 178°46’W. 

Saviet-Yugoslav protocol calling for a 25 
percent increase in trade between the two 
countries signed in Belgrade. 

Soviet delegations led by Chairman of 
Council of Nationalities J. V. Peive and Chief 
of General Staff of Soviet A=med Forces, 
Marshal M. V. Zakharov, leave for Algiers to 
attend celebrations of eleventh anniversary of 
beginning of Algerian war of revolution. 


Publication of TASS announcement that from 
November 1 to December 31 the USSR will 
carry out launchings of space rockets into an 


“area of the Pacific Ocean bounded by a circle 


of 40 sea miles’ radius centered on a point with 
coordinates 35°05’N and 175°43’E. 

Keeygin and Chairman of Supreme Soviet 
Presidium A.I. Mikoyan receive (separately) 
French Foreign Minister Couve de Murville. 


Changes and Appointments 


1 S. S. Mikhailov appointed Ambassador to 17 A.A. Yezhevsky reappointed Chairman of 


Brazil in place of A. A. Fomin, who is trans- 
ferred to other duties. 

Deputy Chairman of Ukrainian Council of 
Ministers G. P. Butenko elected Chairman of 
Economic Commission of Council of National- 
itles of USSR Supreme Soviet in place of 
O. I. Ivashchenko, who is released from this 
position on account of poor health. 


Extensive changes made in Council of Ministers 
(see list at end of the November issue of the 
Bulletin). i - 

L. I. Brezhnev elected Member of Supreme 
Soviet Presidium. 

Chairman of Kazakh Supreme Soviet 
Presidium S. B. Niyazbekov elected Deputy 
Chairman of USSR Supreme Soviet Presidium 
in place of I. Sharipov. 

K. T. Mazurov relieved of duties of Member 
of Supreme Soviet Presidium in connection 
with his appointment to the position of First 
Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers. 


8 V.N. Doyenin relieved of duties of Deputy 
Chairman of RSFSR Council of Ministers and 
Chairman of RSFSR National Economic 
Council in connection with his appointment 
to the position of Minister of Machine Building 
for Light, Food and Household Equipment 
Industries. 

K. I. Aleksandrov appointed Ambassador to 
Afghanistan in place of S. F. Antonov, who is 
transferred to other work. 


15 V. V. Shcherbitsky appointed Chairman of 


Ukrainian Council of Ministers in place of 
I.P. Kazanets, who has been appointed 
Minister of Ferrous Metallurgy of the USSR. 


27 


28 


29 


“Soyuzselkhoztekhnika” (All-Union Asso- 
ciation for the Sale of Agricultural Machinery 
to Collective and State Farms), which is made 
subordinate to the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR. 

A. A. Bulgakov reappointed Chairman of 
State Committee for Professional Technical 
Education, which 1s made subordinate to the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR. 


A. F. Vatchenko elected First Secretary of 
Dnepropetrovsk Oblast Committee in place of 
V. V. Shcherbitsky, who has been appointed 
Chairman of the Ukrainian Council of Min- 
isters. 

G. I. Chiryayev elected First Secretary of 
Yakutsk Oblast Committee in place of 
S. Z. Borisov, who 1s transferred to other 
work. 


T. I. Sokolov elected First Secretary of Orel 
Oblast Committee in place of N. F. Ignatov, 
who is transferred to other work. 


A.N. Andreyev elected First Secretary of 
Cherkassy Oblast Committee. 


N. N. Rodionov elected First Secretary of 
Chelyabinsk Oblast Committee ın place of 
F. F. Kuzyukov, who has been appointed 
Deputy Minister of the Coal Industry of the 
USSR. 


I. P. Morozov elected First Secretary of the 
Komi Oblast Committee in place of A G. 
Dmitrin, who has been appointed Deputy 
Minister of the Timber, Cellulose, Paper 
and Wood-Processing Industries of the 
USSR. 
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Notes on Contributors 


Axrmimov, Herman, Born 1921 at Arkhangelsk. Studiec at Leningrad University, 193940; 
taken prisoner of war, 1942; later studied at Oxford (B.Litt., 1959); member of the Research Section 
of the Institute for the Study of the USSR since 1957. Writer and lecturer on Soviet problems; author of 
Dis Macht im Hintergrund (1950), Die Totengraber des Kommunismus (1964), Broscbnew und Kossygin : Die 
nenen Manner im Kremi? (1964) and numerous articles. 


Garev, ARKADY. Journalist. Worked for Prasda and Izvestia and also for the Soviet regional press 
from 1921 until World War II, since when he has been living in Munich. A regular contributor of articles 
on Sovict literature and the Soviet press to the publications of the Institute for the Study of the USSR. 


KuchHezroy, SAMUEL. Born 1892 ın Kiev. Graduate in law from the Universities of Kiev and 
Berlin. Practiced law in Kiev and, after emigrating in 1919, in Berlin until 1933, A.M., Ph.D., 
Columbia University (Department of Public Law and Government). Taught Russian history, literature 
and language at New York and George Washington Universities and Middlebury College; on the 
staff of the Library of Congress as an expert on Soviet affairs and law from 1949 to 1963. Member of 
various American and international legal and astronautical associations. 


Kasysn, S. Born 1890 in Belorussia. Economist. Senior member of the research staff of the Institute 
for the Study of the USSR, specializing in developments in Soviet agriculture. 
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Complete List of Institute Publications 


I. PERIODICALS 
CURRENTLY PUBLISHED 


BULLETIN (Monthly, in English): 
Special Edition, March 1954; 
1954, Nos. 1 (April) to 9 (December); 
1955, Nos. 1 to 12; 

1956, Nos. 1 to 12; 
1957, Nos. 1 to 12; 
1958, Nos. 1 to 12; 
1959, Nos. 1 to 12; 
1960, Nos. 1 to 12; 
1961, Nos. 1 to 12; 
1962, Nos. 1 to 12; 
1963, Nos. 1 to 12; 
1964, Nos. 1 to 12; 
1965, Nos. 1 to 12. 

No longer available: 1954, Nos. 2 to 9; 
1955, Nos. 1 to 12; 1956, Nos. 1 to 12; 1957, Nos. 1 
to 12; 1958, Nos. 1 to 3, 5 to 12; 1959, Nos. 1 to 4, 
6 and 7; 1960, Nos. 7, 11; 1961, Nos. 1, 2,7, 8, 9, 12. 

Annual Subscription Price: $6.00. 


ARABIC REVIEW (In Arabic): 

No, 1, 1958; 

Nos. 2 and 3, 1959; 

No. 4, 1960; 

Nos, 5 and 6, 1961; 

No. 7, 1962; 

Nos. 8 and 9, 1963; 

No. 10, 1964; 

Nos. 11 and 12, 1965. 
No longer available: Nos. 1, 3, 4 and 6, 
Annual Subscription Price: $3.00. 


SOWJETSTUDIEN (In German): 

No. 1, 1956; 

Nos. 2 to 4, 1957; 

Nos. 5 and,6, 1958; 

Nos. 7 and 8, 1959; 

No. 9, 1960; 

Nos. 10 and 11, 1961; 

Nos. 12 and 13, 1962; 

Nos. 14 and 15, 1963; 

Nos. 16 and 17, 1964; 

Nos. 18 and 19, 1965. 
No longer available: Nos. 1 to 5 and 10. 
Annual Subscription Price: $2.00. 


REVIEW OF SOVIET MEDICAL SCIENCES 


(In English): 

Vol. I, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, 1964; 

Vol. IL, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, 1965. 
Annual Subscription Price: $6.00. 


PROBLEMES SOVIETIQUES (In French): 

No. 1, 1958; 
No. 2, 1959; 
No. 3, 1960; 

"No. 4, 1961; 
No. 5, 1962; 
No. 6, 1963; 
Nos. 7 and 8, 1964; 
Nos. 8 and 9, 1965. 


No longer available: Nos. 1 and 2. 
Annual Subscription Price: $2.00. 


DERGI (In Turkish): 
Nos. 1 to 3, 1955; 
Nos. 4 to 7, 1956; 
„Nos. 8 to 11, 1957; 
Nos, 12 to 14, 1958; 
Nos. 15 to 18, 1959; 
Nos. 19 to 22, 1960; 
Nos. 23/24 and 25, 1961; 
Nos, 26/27, 28 and 29, 1962; 
Nos. 31, 32, 33 and 34, 1963; 
Nos. 35/36, 37 and 38, 1964; 
Nos. 39/40, 41 and 42, 1965. 
No longer available: Nos. 1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 12, 
14, 15, 16, 18 and 20. 
Annual Subscription Price: $1.00. 


STUDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION 
(In English): 
No. 1, 1957; 
No. 2, 1958; 
No. 3, 1959; 
Nos. 4 and 5, 1960; 
New SERIES: 
Vol. I, Nos. 1 and 2, 1961; 
Vol. I, Nos. 3 and 4, 1962; 
Vol. II, Nos. 1 and 2, 1962; 
Vol. I, Nos. 3 and 4, 1963; 
Vol. IH, Nos. 1 and 2, 1963; 
Vol. II, Nos. 3 and 4, 1964; 
Vol. IV, Nos. 1 and 2, 1964; 
Vol. IV, Nos. 3 and 4, 1965; 
Vol. V, Nos. 1 and 2, 1965. 


No longer available: Nos. 1 to3 (Old Series); 
Vol. I, Nos. 1 to 3 (New Series). 
Annual Subscription Price: $6.00. 
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ESTUDIOS SOBRE LA UNION SOVIETICA 


(In Spanish): 

Nos. 1 and 2, 1961; 

Nos. 3 and 4, 1962; 

Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8, 1963; 

Nos. 9, 10, 11 and 12, 1964; 

Nos. 13, 14, 15 and 16, 1965. 
No longer available: Nos. 1 and 3. 
Annual Subscription Price: $1.00. 


SPISKI NOVYKH POSTUPLENI 
BIBLIOTEKI INSTITUTA (Lists of 
New Accessions to the Institute Library): 
Nos. 1—9, 1954; 
Nos. 10—16, 17/18, 19—21, 1955; 
Nos, 22—28, 29/30, 31—33, 1956; 


Nos. 34, 35, 36/37, 38/39,40,41/42,43,44/45,1957; 


Nos. 46/48, 49/51, 52/54, 1958; 

No. 55/60, October 1958—March 1959; 
No. 61, 1959; ' 

Nos. 62/64, 65/67, 68/70 and 71, 1960; 
Nos. 72—74, 1961; 

Nos. 75, 76, 78, 79, 1962;  . 
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